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FOREWORD 


Farmer and artist, drudge and dreamer, hedonist and masochist, alchemist and 
accountant — the winegrower is all these things, and has been since the Flood. 

Tire mone Miaveleanearbere wine STIRPE UIS ORC TC ateo ca ol 
enjoyment, the more I have realized that it weaves in with human history from its 
very beginnings as few, if any, other products do. Textiles, pottery, bread... there 
are other objects of daily use that we can also trace back to the Stone Age. Yet wine 
alone is charged with sacramental meaning, with healing powers; indeed with a life 
of its own. 

Why is wine so special? Partly because for most of its history, and mankind's, it 
has been his one source of comfort and courage, his only medicine and antiseptic, his 
one recourse to renew his tired spirits and hift him above his weary, saddened self. 
Wine was the foremost of luxuries to millennia of mankind. 

Yet at the same time wine is unpredictable, and hence its value variable; so vari- 
able, 1n fact, that no two seasons nor two vineyards will ever give 1dentical results. 

It was the convention, when I began to read and write about wine, to provide 
each famous growth with a little flourish of history. This one was the favourite of 
Charlemagne; that of Henri IV, and the other the wine that cured poor Louis XIV of 
the ague. Classical scholars in particular were fond of referring to the apparently 
great wines of the ancients, yet never quite explained why their idea of fine wine and 
ours never matched. I remember thinking how httle these anecdotes added to my 
enjoyment and understanding of what I was drinking, and in my first book, Wine, 
gave them rather short shrift. It was the taste of this mysterious, infinitely varied, 
infinitely subtle and perpetually inspiring drink that captivated me as a writer, 
because, first of all, of its utter elusiveness to words. 

Words were not the ideal instrument, either, for exploring the relationships 
between vineyards adjacent on a hillside or opposite each other across a valley: this 
was geography, and maps were needed. Once I had plotted a vineyard on a map, I 
found, not only was I able to remember where it was, but even flavours seemed to 
organize themselves around something so graphic and so demonstrably true. 

Maps in their turn were not enough, I later found, to bring into focus the 
modern world of wine: its goals, its methods, its plant of vineyards and cellars — 
and above all its practitioners. An encyclopedia was the only way to answer the 
immediate questions wine-buyers ask — except for the recurring question, why? 

To try to fathom the causes and origins of things is a different discipline. It 
requires reading on a scale I had never undertaken, and a system of enquiry that I had 
to try and learn. It asks for leaps of the 1magination into ages whose traces are few, 
and places that have disappeared. It demands ruthlessness with rumour, but an ear 
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for clues that ring true. In short it takes a historian — and that I do not pretend to be. 
That is why I have called this book The Story of Wine: it is my interpretation of its 
history, my attempt to place it in the context of its times, and to deduce why we 
have the vast variety of wines that we do — and why we don't have others. 

Of course it is, before all else, a human story. It begins with the worship of wine 
as a supernatural being; the bringer of joy. It climbs to the heights of dramatic 
inspiration, and descends to the depths of fraud, drunkenness, betrayal and murder. 
[It involves passionate spiritual convictions; none more so than the Islamic belief that 
wine is too great a blessing for this world. It visits the physician at his task of healing, 
the politician in the act of cheating, the monk in his cell and the sailor at sea. 

Wine, one might say, gave man his first lessons in ecology. It was at the birth of 
biochemistry. It has urged man forward in knowledge, and at the same time 
degraded him 1n stupor. 

Only 40 years ago wine was in the doldrums, battered by disease, war and 
poverty; profitless and depressed. Today there are more fine wines in the world, and 
in greater variety, than ever before in history. Wine is a vast international business, a 
cultural network that spans more than half the globe, an art form with followers in 
almost every country — and with a vocal minority of enemies. 

Allin all, wine is a force to be reckoned with: and never has it been more topical 
than today. The time is ripe, if ever it was, to sce it mm ess mm Keno T cranes 


In acknowledging all those whose help has made this book possible the name that 
must go first is that of the late James Mitchell, my dear friend and the co-founder of 
Mitchell Beazley, who encouraged me to write it. Faced with the research for such a 
vast subject, I turned to a young Cambridge historian Helen Bettinson, who has 
been the most dogged and ingenious, dedicated and loyal partner that an author 
could hope for, during four years in the library, on location, and in tracking down 
illustrations from around the world. 

The project was interrupted — if that 1s the word — by two years’ work on a 13- 
part television documentary series which used the same material in an appropriately 
different way. Vintage — A History of Wine, was co-produced by Malone Gill 
Productions, W.G.B.H., the Boston Public Broadcasting Service, and Channel 4, 
London, and sponsored by the Banfi Charitable Foundation. To John and Harry 
Mariani, the benefactors of the Banfi Foundation, | often a smc suite. «anc 
the world’s most dedicated and liberal lovers of wine. 

To Michael Gill and Christopher Ralling, the series producers, I owe countless 
insights into our subject as well as thanks for their patient hand-rearing of a raw 
presenter. Everyone who worked on the series deserves my thanks here: television 1s 
close and gritty work, and I learned something from all of them. 

My colleagues at Mitchell Beazley have hada less tex Mess 
demanding job. They are tireless, and more indulgent than I deserve. Sadly my 
editor of many books, Di Taylor, fell ill during the project, having christened it in 
her inimitable style. But to Chris Foulkes and Diane Pengelly, who shepherded it 
through, to Paul Drayson who designed it, and to Jack Tresidder, the Publishing 
Director, I offer the thanks of a sincerely grateful author. And to my wife, Judy, 
those of a grateful husband. 
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THE POWER 
TO BANISH CARE 


L was not the subtle bouquet of wine, or 
a lingering aftertaste of violets and raspberries, that first caught the attention of our 
coto ILE Wwe RE eo el, Wes Sarees 

In a life that was nasty, brutish and short, those who first felt the effects of alcohol 
believed they were being given a preview of paradise. Their anxieties disappeared, 
their fears receded, 1deas came more easily, lovers became more loving when they 
drank the magic juice. For a while they felt all-powerful, even felt themselves to be 
gods. Then they were sick, or passed out, and woke up with a horrible headache. 
But the feeling while it lasted was too good to resist another try — and the hangover, 
they found, was only a temporary disease. By drinking more slowly, you could 
enjoy the benefits without suffering the discomforts. 

Wine provided the first experience of alcohol only for a privileged minority of 
the human race. For the great majority 1t was ale. Most of the earliest cities grew up 
in the grain- rather than grape-growing lands of the Near East: Mesopotamia and 
Egypt. Although ancient Egypt made strenuous efforts to grow good wine, only a 
minority had access to it. 

But wine was always the choice of the privileged. Mesopotamia imported what 
it could not make itself. Why should this be? A simple and cynical answer 1s that 
wine 1s usually stronger than ale. It also kept longer, and (sometimes) improved 
with keeping. One can hardly state categorically that it always tasted better. All we 
cansa TO like Is acia VCI S GI IR OS IR AIME 

Other foods and drinks had mind- (and body-) altering eftects. Primitive people 
are acutely aware of poisons. But whatever spirit was in this drink, mysterious as the 
wind, was benevolent; was surely, indeed, divine. Wine, they found, had a power 
and value far greater than ale and quite unlike hallucinatory drugs. Its history pivots 
around this value. 


WHAT IS WINE, AND WHAT ARE ITS EFFECTS? What has made men from the first 
recorded time distinguish between wines as they have done with no other food or 
drink? Why does wine have a history that involves drama and politics, religions and 
wars? And why, to the dismay of young men on first dates, do there have to be so 
many different kinds? Only history can explain. 
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The polite, conventional definition of wine is “the naturally fermented juice of 
fresh grapes". A more clinical one is an aqueous solution of ethanol with greater or 
lesser traces of sugars, acids, esters, acetates, lactates and other substances occurring 
in grape juice or derived from it by fermentation. It 1s the ethanol that produces the 
obvious effect. What is ethanol? A form of alcohol produced by the action of yeasts 
on sugar — in this case, grape sugar. 

Barano isa ine allis ae desembed | Assan depnessant,. amcombucine ter pecalse 
depression is not in the least what you feel. What it depresses (“inhibits” makes it 
clearer) 1s the central nervous system. The effect 1s sedation, the lifting of inhibitions, 
the dulling of pain. The feeling of well-being it brings may be illusory, but it is not 
something you swallow with your wine: your wine simply allows your natural 
feelings to manifest themselves. 

What is true of wine is true of other alcoholic drinks — up to a point. Ethanol 1s 
the principal active component in them all. Its effects, though, are significantly 
modified by other components — in other words, the differences between wine and 
beer, or wine and distilled spirits. Little that 15 conclusive about these differences has 
yet been discovered by scientific experiment. We are talking about tiny traces of 
substances whose precise eftect is very difficult to monitor through the complexities 
of human responses. But much that is clearly indicative has accumulated over 
centuries of usage. 


WHINE HAS CERTAIN PROPERTIES that mattered much more to our ancestors than to 
ourselves. For 2,000 years of medical and surgical history it was the universal and 
unique antiseptic. Wounds were bathed with it; water made safe to drink. 

Medically, wine was indispensable until the later years of the roth century. In 
the words of the Jewish Talmud, “Wherever wine is lacking, drugs become 
necessary.” A contemporary (6th century BC) Indian medical text describes wine as 
the “invigorator of mind and body, antidote to sleeplessness, sorrow and fatigue. . . 
producer of hunger, happiness and digestion." Enlightened medical opinion today 
uses very similar terms about its specific clinical virtues, particularly in relation to 
heart disease. Even Muslim physicians, as we shall see in a later chapter, risked the 
wrath of Allah rather than do without their one sure help in treatment. 

But wine had other virtues. ‘The natural fermentation of the grape not only 
produces a drink that is about one-tenth to one-eighth alcohol, but its other 
constituents, acids and tannins in particular, make it brisk and refreshing, with a 
satisfying “cut” as it enters your mouth, and a lingering clean flavour that invites 
you to drink again. In the volume of its flavour, and the natural size of a swallow 
(half the size of a swallow of ale), 1t makes the perfect drink with food, adding its 
own seasoning, cutting the richness of fat, making meat seem more tender and 
washing down dry pulses and unleavened bread without distending the belly. 

Because it lives so happily with food, and at the same time lowers inhibitions, it 
was recognized from earhest times as the sociable drink, able to turn a meal into a 
feast without stupefying (although stupefy it often did). 

But even stupefied feasters were ready for more the next day. Wine is the most 
repeatable of mild narcotics without ill effects — at least in the short or medium term. 
Modern medicine knows that wine helps the assimilation of nutrients (proteins 
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especially) in our food. Moderate wine drinkers found themselves better nourished, 
more confident and consequently often more capable than their fellows. It 1s no 
wonder that in many early societies the ruling classes decided that only they were 
worthy of such benefits and kept wine to themselves. 

The catalogue of wine's virtues, and value to developing civilization, does not 
end there. Bulky though it is, and often perishable, it made the almost-perfect 
commodity for trade. It had immediate attraction (as soon as they felt its effects) for 
strangers who did not know it. The Greeks were able to trade wine for precious 
metals, the Romans for slaves, with a success that has a sinister echo in the activities 
of modern drug pushers — except that there 1s nothing remotely sinister about wine. 

[n this sense it is true to say that wine advanced the progress of civilization. It 
facilitated the contacts between distant cultures, providing the motive and means of 
trade, and bringing strangers together in high spirits and with open minds. Of 
course, it also carried the risk of abuse. Alcohol can be devastating to health. Y et if it 
had been widely and consistently abused it would not have been tolerated. Wine, 
unlike spirits, has long been considered the drink of moderation. 


EVEN AT ITS MOST PRIMITIVE (perhaps especially at its most primitive) wine 1s subject 
to enormous variations — most of them, to start with, unlooked for. Climate 1s the 
first determining factor; then weather. The competence of the winemaker comes 
next; then the selection of the grape. Underlying these variables 1s the composition 
of the soil (cold and damp, or warm and dry) and its situation — flat or hilly, sunny or 
shaded. Almost as important as any of these is the expectation of the market: what 
the drinker demands is ultimately what the producer will produce. 

As soon as wine became an object of trade, these variables will have started to 
affect its price. Consensus arrives surprisingly quickly. The wine the market judges 
better makes more profit. If the merchant and the maker work together and do the 
scope tune Une) rele pronta acc HERREG HEHE BOOTS 
and more distinctive. 

It is easy to see this process happening in the modern marketplace. It 1s the 
standard formula by which reputations for quality are built. The key word is 
selection. Ot Grape vakictics, jes, butalsoroka clone. atraco VID SEIS D dS Gl 
from cuttings of the best plants in the vineyard. Then restraint in. production: 
manuring with a light hand, pruning each plant carefully to produce only a 
moderate number of bunches, whose juice will have far more flavour than the fruit 
of an overladen vine. 





In the ancient world such practices probably first developed in the sheltered 
economy of royal or priestly vineyards. It would have been the king’s butler who 
commended a particular plant and told the vine dressers to propagate from it. But 
the principle has mot chanced. sclection oe best lon each co Gil cllmnstanlcesunas 
given us, starting with one wild plant, the several thousand varieties of grapes which 
are, or have been, grown in the course of history. And each grape variety has given 
the possibility of a distinctive kind of wine. 


TAKING THIS PANORAMIC VIEW, the discovery that must have done most to advance 
wine in the esteem of the rulers of the earth was the fact that it could improve with 
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keeping — and not just improve, but at best turn into a substance with ethereal 
dimensions seeming to approach the sublime. Beaujolais Nouveau is all very well 
(and most ancient wine was something between this and vinegar). But once you 
have tasted an old vintage burgundy you know the difference between tinsel and 
gold. To be able to store wine, the best wine, until maturity performed this alchemy 
was the privilege of pharaohs. 

It was wonderful enough that grape juice should develop an apparent soul of its 
own. That it should be capable, in the right circumstances, of transmuting its 
vigorous spirit into something of immeasurably greater worth made it a god-like 
gift for kings. If wine has a prestige unique among drinks, unique, indeed, among 
natural products, it stems from this fact and the connoisseurship it engenders. 


How CAN A RARE BOTTLE OF WINE fetch the price of a great work of art? Can it, 
however perfect, smell more beautiful than a rose? 

No, must surely be the honest answer. But what if, deep in the flushing velvet of 
its petals, the rose contained the power to banish care? 
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CHAPTER 2 


WHERE 
GRAPES WERE 
FIRST TRODDEN 





l. b late: (October aim tne See psa d 
valleys of Imeretia. A mist hides the slow windings of the Rioni, gorged with the 
noisy waters of Caucasian streams. 

Jason put in to the river mouth with his Argos and called the river Phasis. The 
land he called Colchis — the land of the Golden Fleece. They used sheepskins to filter 
the specks of gold that shimmered in the river shallows. 

At intervals all through the subtropical summer fogs have invaded the Black Sea 
coastline in the afternoons of hot still days, softening the air in the tree-choked 
culleys where the streams run and shading the rambling grapevines from the 
burning sun. Grapevines are everywhere: in stream beds, thick as dragons climbing 
forest trees, flinging themselves over pergolas, through orchards and against the 
walls of every wooden balconied farmhouse. 

Shaded by laurels among the vines beside the house each farmer keeps his marani 
= Sam ecc Ems ten Re Ts nO clon Oly ine, Ob dne STE E Or yang. A 
series of little molehills in the well-trodden earth 1s the only clue. 

The RSI D ossa omdp essence tn lome comica as scan ma GI SO SR 
into a hollowed-out log beside the fence. When the log is half full the farmer takes 
off his shoes and socks, carefully washes his feet with hot water from a bucket, then 
slowly and deliberately tramples the bunches until his feet feel no more resistance. 

The molehills cover his wine jars, his kwevris, buried to their rims in the laurel- 
shaded ground. With a hoe he carefully opens one, chipping at the molehill until it 
reveals a solid plug of oak under the clay. Into the kwevri, freshly scoured with a 
mop made of corn husks, he ladles the crushed grapes until they almost reach the 
brm. They will ferment in there, in the cool of the earth, slowly at first, then 
eagerly, then very slowly, popping single bubbles through a crust of floating skins. 

In the spring the wine is ladled out again, with a hollow gourd fixed on a pole, 
into another scoured-out kwevri, leaving the skins — a potential source of fiery 
tchatcha, the grappa of the Imeretians and their brother Georgians. Sealed up under 
its molehill, cool in the shaded marami the wine will keep almost indefinitely. When 
the time comes to open it there is no need to send out invitations: the heady perfume 
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TRANSCAUCASIA 


leaps from the freshly opened well. The neighbours come, bringing their wine cups: 
shallow pottery bowls that the ancient Greeks would recognize. Anda long banquet 
begins, stately and full of toasting and old epic songs. 

To the Georgians, as to ancient Greeks, the banquet (their word 1s keipi) is an art 
amino even kelpira amada at@asumasick as Ch@sem.- Wy Mile icon: 
simple or elaborate, 1s constantly replenished by the women of the house, the 
drinking is measured by the tamada. No one may touch his wine bowl until a toast is 
given, and the speeches that preface them are often long, poetic or witty or brave. 

At a long keipi there may be 20 or more toasts, but they are so carefully spaced 
that no one becomes drunk. Tradition says that the Georgians have always lived 
under threat; they must be sober enough to defend themselves at any time. The 
Georgian custom 1s to drain the wine bowl, then throw away the last drops. They 
are the number of your enemies. It 15 important not to have too many, but without 
any how can you be a real man? 

Little has changed in Imeretian custom since the time of Homer; and in the way 
wine is made, almost nothing since prehistoric times. A Greek or a Roman would 
calla kwevria pithos or a dolium: the vessels in which the wine of the ancient world 
fermented. Transcaucasia, the land of the Georgians and Armenians, is one of the 
native countries of the wine-grape vine. This could be the place where grapes were 
first trodden, and man discovered the joys of wine. 


Sir John Chardin was a French traveller and | they bruise and squeeze the grapes, and then pour 
jeweller to both the English King Charles IT and | out the juice into great earthen jars, which they 
the Persian emperor. bury in their houses, or else hard by .... And 

In the account of his travels to Persia through | when the vessel is full, they close it up with a 


Georgia which he published in 1686, Chardin 


wrote of Georgia: "There is no country where Chardin believed that the burial of the wine 


wooden cover, then lay the earth upon it." 

















they drink more or better wine." His experience | jars was to hide them from enemies. Georgia was 


of Colchis shows how little has changed in 300 | then nominally under Muslim rule, notwith- 
yea least: standing daily transport of great quantities of 
“They hollow the larger trunks of great trees, | wine into Media, Armenia and to Ispahan for the 


which they make use of instead of tubs. In these | king’s table. 
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WE CANNOT POINT PRECISELY TO THE PLACE AND TIME WHEN WINE WAS FIRST MADE 
any more than we can give credit to the inventor of the wheel. Human agency 
is no more essential to the principle of the one than the other. A rolling stone 1s a 
wheel of sorts; a fallen bunch of wild grapes becomes, partly and fleetingly, a 
sort of wine. We know of intelligent races (the Incas, for example) who never 
cottoned on to the wheel. But men and women who lived in the regions where vines 
grow wild could scarcely fail to notice that grapes (a seasonal part of their diet they 
must have looked forward to) go through a stage when their juice loses sweetness 


and gains strength. 
Wine did not have to wait to be invented: it was there, wherever grapes were 


gathered and stored, even briefly, in a container that would hold their juice. 
There have been grapes, and people to gather them, for more than two million 
years. It would be strange if the accident of wine never happened to primitive 
nomadic man. But before the last Ice Age there were people whose minds were far 
from primitive. Such high intelligence, such organization and aesthetic sense as the 
Cro-Magnon people had to paint the masterpieces of the Lascaux caves, in French 
forests where the vine still grows wild — aithough now an escape from vineyards — 


The Romans called the 
Caucasus mountains “the end as : 
of all the earth"'. One pass, the p tT d 
Georgian Military Highway, Z 
follows the courses of the river 
Terek and the “*black”” Aragvi 

through wild ravines below 
snowy peaks. Fearful of what 
lay beyond in Asia, the 
Romans closed the narrowest 
gorge with a great wall of 
iron-shod timbers. It was in 
the fertile foothills of this 
range that the first cultivated 
vines seem to have been 
grown, and wine made. 
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suggests that wine could have been known to them, even if we have no evidence one 
way or the other. 

Archaeologists accept accumulations of grape pips as evidence (of the hkelihood 
at least) of winemaking. Excavations in Turkey (at Catal Huyuk, perhaps the first of 
all cities), at Damascus in Syria, Byblos in the Lebanon and in Jordan have produced 
grape pips from the Stone Age known as Neolithic D, about 80005c. But the oldest 
pips of cultivated vines so far discovered and carbon dated — at least to the 
satisfaction of their finders — were found in Soviet Georgia, and belong to the period 
7000—3000BC. 

You can tell more from a pip than just how old it 1s. Certain characteristics of 
shape belong unmistakably to cultivated grapes, and the Soviet archaeologists are 
satisfied that they have evidence of the transition from wild vines to cultivated ones 
some time in the late Stone Age, about sooosc. If they are right, they have found the 
earliest traces of viticulture, the skill of selecting and nurturing vines to improve the 
quality and quantity of their fruit. 


THE WINE-GRAPE VINE is a member of a family of vigorous climbing woody plants 
with relations all over the northern hemisphere; about 40 of them close enough to be 
placed in the same botanical genus of Vitis. 

Its specific name, vinifera, means wine-bearing. Cousins include Vitis rupestris 
(rock-loving), Vitis riparia (from river banks) and Vitis aestivalis (summer-fruiting), 
but none of them has the same ability to accumulate sugar in its grapes up to about 
one-third of their volume (making them among the sweetest of fruit), nor elements 
of fresh-tasting acidity to make their juice a clean and lively drink. The combination 
of these qualities belongs alone to Vitis vinifera, whose natural territory (since the Ice 
Ages, when it was drastically reduced) 1s a band of the temperate latitudes spreading 
westwards from the Persian shores of the Caspian Sea as far as western Europe. 

The wild vine, like many plants (willows, poplars and most hollies are 
examples), carries either male or female flowers; only very rarely both on one plant. 
Mietiemale plantstneretore can be expected to imit — elena the presence Of a male 
nearby to provide the pollen. Males, roughly equal in number, will always be 
barren. The tiny minority of hermaphrodites (those which have both male and 
female flowers) will bear some grapes, but about half as many as the females. 

The first people to have cultivated the vine would naturally have selected female 
plants as the fruitful ones and destroyed the barren males. Without the males, 
though, the females would have become barren too. The only plants that would 
fruit alone or together are the hermaphrodites. ‘Trial and error, therefore, would in 
time lead to hermaphrodites alone being selected for cultivation. Their seedlings 
tend overwhelmingly to inherit the habit of bearing both male and female flowers. 
So eventually the cultivated vine becomes distinguished from the wild one by being 
consistently hermaphrodite. 

Botanists have labelled the two as separate subspecies of Vitis vinifera: the wild 
one as sylvestris (woodland); the form resulting from man’s selection as sativa 
(culivated). (Strictly, by botanical definition, sativa is a cultivar, or cultivated 
vaca oa ts peces) Line caubest erape pips founda Soviet Georgia can be 
identified as Vitis vinifera var. sativa — the basis of the argument that vines were 
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cultivated, and wine presumably made, in the country south of the Caucasus 
mountains at least 7,000 years ago, and maybe long before that. 


TO PUT THIS ERA OF HUMAN HISTORY IN SOME SORT OF PERSPECTIVE, it was when 
advanced cultures, in Europe and the Near East, had changed from a nomadic to a 
settled way of life and started farming as well as hunting, when speech and language 
reached the point where "sustained conversation was possible and the invention of 
writing only a matter of time”, when technology was moving from stone 
implements to copper ones, and just about the time when the first pottery was made, 
in the neighbourhood of the Caspian 5ea. 

It seems, from what faint traces we can see, that it was a peaceful time, which has 
left us images of fertility rather than power and conquest. 

The kwevri is the other evidence of this very early date. In the museum of 
Tbilisi, the capital of Georgia, is a clay jar that they call a kwevri which 
archaeologists have dated as early as 5000 or even 6000 BC. In fact its squat, pot- 
bellied shape resembles even more the pithos of the Greeks and the Roman dolium 
than the more slender and amphora hke kwevris of today. But it even has, as 
decoration, a delta-shaped bunch of little knobs on each side of the wide mouth, 
which could be interpreted as a bunch of grapes. 

The same museum contains some rather baffling objects, which, if they have 
been interpreted and dated correctly, are the oldest indication we have that wine (or 
rather the grapevine) was held in special regard; perhaps veneration, perhaps 
affection — although why not both? They are simply cuttings from a vine, about as 
long as your little finger, which have been given close-fitting silver sleeves, 
moulded around them so that the characteristic vine-bud shape shows through like a 
breast through a blouse. There is no mistaking what they are. The vine wood is 
perfectly preserved. What they are foris another matter. Apparently they were part 
of the accoutrements of a burial. The simplest conclusion is that the vine was given a 
precious setting to symbolize its worth; perhaps even to carry 1t over into the world 
of the dead where it could be planted and give pleasure again. 

These unique objects were found m southern Georgia in Trialeti. Carbon dating 
puts them at 3000BC — which was about the time that the rich cities of the Sumerians 
were developing in Mesopotamua far to the south. 


IHE GRAPEVINE IS A NATIVE OF MORE SOUTHERN REGIONS, TOO. All it asks is moisture in 
the growing season, and a winter rest to make new buds. Persia had her own vines. 
Although Mesopotamia is vincless, the Zagros mountains curve south from the 
Caspian Sea down towards the Persian Gulf, providing just the kind of country the 
wild vine enjoys. 

Dotanists, perhaps in desperation with such a vagabond, have given names to 
several strains or subspecies. Vines from the Caucasus and Anatolia have been called 
Vitis vinifera pontica. According to one theory, this strain was distributed as far as 
Europe by the Phoenicians from what is now the Lebanon and is the ancestor of 
many of our white varieties of grapes. Vitis vinifera orientalis is a strain from the 
valley of the Jordan whose descendants in Europe (they say) include the Golden 
Chasselas — Germany's Gutedel and the Fendant of Switzerland. 
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The wine vine had symbolic, 
if not sacred, significance to 
the people of Georgia at least 
5,000 years ago. Little cuttings 
of vine wood were encased in 
sleeves of silver and buried in 
tombs, perhaps so that the 
deceased could plant them 
again in another world. 





Most historians are happy with the idea that Egypt received its first vines from 
the lands to the north, Canaan or Assyria (it 1s difficult to know what names to use 
when one 1s talking about such vast stretches of time, long before countries in the 
modern sense existed). But itis also possible that vines came to Egypt down the Nile 
from African highlands to the south in Nubia, or from the west, along the coast of 
North Africa (according to one set of legends the route taken by the race who 
became ime ES panas lnany case tie vines Of tne Nile valley ane sald to comonulluc 
another subspecies, Vitis vinifera occidentalis, a proposed ancestor for many of our red 
varieties of grape. 


W HETHER THESE DIFFERENCES ARE REAL OR SUPPOSED IS ACADEMIC. What matters is the 
adaptability of the vine. No other plant has adapted itself so effectively to the 
enormous range of climates and latitudes where man has introduced it. It is one of 
the most variable of all domesticated plants. Its genes (1t has an unusually large 
number) are readily reshuffled to produce a marginally different variety. But it is 
also remarkably prone to mutation in the plant itself. Suddenly a bud will develop as 
a branch with greater vigour, or leaves of a different size or shape, or even grapes of a 
different colour. The famous Muscat vine of enormous size at Hampton Court near 
London is an example of spectacular mutation. 

Moving a plant to a different region, with a different climate, tends to encourage 
such mutations. All of which makes the genealogy of grape varicties a Sisyphean 
labour, and the confident tracing of their remote history an impossible onc. 
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COMPARED WITH SUCH SHIFTING SANDS, legends have a reassuring solidity. There are 
plenty about where wine was first made — starting, of course, with Noah. 

The ninth chapter of Genesis tells how, after Noah had disembarked the 
animals, he “began to be an husbandman, and he planted a vineyard: and he drank of 
the wine, and was drunken; and he was uncovered within his tent. And Ham, the 
father of Canaan, saw the nakedness of his father, and told his two brethren 
without." 

Shem and Japhet, I need hardly remind you, took a garment, walked into 
Noah’s tent backwards to avoid seeing what Ham had seen, covered the old man up 
and retired. 

The repercussions of this rather ambiguous incident were out of all proportion. 
Noah cursed poor Ham, surely an innocent party, and doomed him to sire the 
inferior (Canaanite) section of the human race; “a servant of servants shall he be to 
his brethren’’. There are practising bigots who can persuade themselves that this 1s 
true, and behave accordingly. 

To others the drunkenness of Noah constituted the Second Fall of Man. Adam's 
disgrace was the first. INo sooner had God rid the earth of all the sons of Adam 
except the upright Noah and his family, than the chosen servant of the Lord fell for 
the first temptation to come his way: his own wine. Pope Julius II instructed 
Michelangelo to paint Noah’s transgression on the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel 
above the part reserved for the laity (but in full view of his cardinals). 


THEOLOGY APART, THERE ARE OTHER INTERESTING ASPECTS TO INOAH'S STORY. First, 1t 
was the mountains of Ararat where tne Ark Grounded, ar ea 
Buyuk Agri) is the climax of the lesser Caucasian ranges that stretch in pleats and 
folds down between what is now Turkey and Armenia, a vast double-peaked cone, 
ice-capped and forbidding, that reaches 16,946 feet (Mont Blanc, the summit of the 


FARCATHAY 


The civilization of China was well advanced in 
the Bronze Age, and some sort of wine was an 
important part of it. Inscriptions on oracle-bones 
from the Shang and Chou dynasties describe the 
religious rituals of the time, all of which involved 
wine. Wine drinking, moreover (in the words of 
SR LTE oroi ne Gre le INationaliediace IMSS 
at T'amper, “has b@@n a favoured pastime of heroic 
figures and poets since ancient times, and has 
contributed to the creation of countless master- 
pieces in the history of human culture”. 

China has native vines, but Vitis vinifera is not 
among them. The first import of the wine vine to 
China is well documented. It took place from 
Persia, In 12980. whenesthe Chinese ener! 
Chang Chien made a famous expedition and 
Spence sa, year in Baca ti rom een. 19 
country east of Samarkand, the general took seed 


of vines and alfelfa (the horse fodder of the 
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Persians) backs poses mese emere n 
Fergana, he reported, the wealthy stored grape 
wine in quantities up to 10,000 gallons, keeping it 
fór several decades without risk of deterioration. 

Forcon envoys iin) © ETRE eno coo: 
plantations of both alfalfa and vines not far from 
ties Manperialepaldee, Chinese ise pOr al 
vines were abundant in Kashmir, and later in 
Sviia (this wvwas in ete RO HET as 
Chinese (and now Japanese) word for a grape, 
budo, seems to have its roots in the original 
eExpcaition to Persia. A late Peismm vord tor 
Grape 1s Duda: 

No distinction is made in ancient Chinese 
records between wine made of rice and wine 
made of grapes or other fruit, nor between wine 
and what we would call spirits. Some of the 
bronze vessels used for "heating" wine could 


have been making a very crude sort of spirit — an 
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REID’: 


29 3232 AP ONDINA VEE EFI 


aeuo ics OE essential. tO the principle of 
distillation. Another method that was certainly 
known to the Chinese in the 7th century AD is that 
of freezing wine and removing the ice (which is 
water) from the alcohol. A 7th-century courtier, 
Meng Shen, wrote that there were two sorts of 
grape wine, one made by fermentation, with a 
deliGare taste thelether produced by distilling by 
heat, with a stronger action. The second came 
frei Gaochane onse road to Persia, recently 
ken e Meine CERIS GIBTS 

sns development on tell Route. across 
Conta AST 
varieties of vine to China. At various times the 


introduced more and different 


growing of vines had the most influential support 
of all, that of the emperor. K'an-hi, who was 
contemporaneous with Louis XIV, wasa positive 
Mica ao ot an SEU] DX OJOS] GERE ZET 
with vines in different parts of his realms, finding 
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Noah, according to the Book 
of Genesis, was the first 
winegrower. This rsth- 

century illumination from a 

French Book of Hours tells the 
whole story, from the 
disembarking of the animals 

(although from a barn, not a 

boat) to the planting of his 
vineyard and his 
overindulgence. ‘‘He drank of 
the wine, and was drunken; 
and he was uncovered within 
his tent." 





that they did well in the north, but rapidly 
degenerated in the subtropical south. One can 
almost hear the voice of Jefferson in his declara- 
on: Tovouldgsather procure tor min SUID eens a 
novel kind of fruit or grain, than build a hundred 
porcelina 

A note from the 13th century is intriguing for 
several] reasons. Grape wine in glass bottles was 
sent as tribute from Mohammedan countries to 
the Mongol Khan. It was an orange liquid, and 
each bottle contained ten small cups. It was said to 
be intoxicating — but it was also clearly very rare. 
Perhaps it was distilled. 

Marco Polo’s account of wine in China in the 
late 13th century sounds authoritative: "In Shan- 
sl province grew many excellent vines, supplying 
a great deal of wine, and in all Cathay this is the 
only place where wine is produced. It is carried 
hence all over the country." 
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lio Se Tene STET UT feet). A guide to eastern Anatolia says: “The mountain 1s 
dangerous: severe weather, ferocious sheepdogs, rock and ice slides, smugglers and 
outlaws can turn an adventure into a disaster." Many expeditions continue to search 
the summit for a large lifeboat. In 1951, a piece of wood found in a frozen lake was 
brought down in triumph. 

The Bible thus supports the thesis that the general area of the Caucasus was the 
original home of wine — unless, of course, one asks the awk ward question: where did 
Noah live before the Flood? Wherever he built the Ark he already had vineyards, 
and knew how to make wine. Vines, clearly, were among the Ark's cargo. 

A crazy but entertaining speculation 1s that Noah was one of many refugees 
from the drowning of Atlantis. It is pointed out that Basque legend celebrates a hero 
called Ano, who is credited with bringing the vine (and agriculture in general) with 
him in a boat with an unknown port of registry. Basque seems to be one of the most 
ancient of Western languages, and “ano” is also a Basque word for wine. 

Continuing the word game, the spinner of this yarn points out that Galicia has a 
similar legendary figure, called Noya, that the Sumerians of Mesopotamia told of a 
sort of merman called Oannes, and that Dionysus was nursed by his mother’s sister 
Ino, aisea coddess, For that matter Dionysus Owmmame cam CS GIN ON III OG annie 
same two syllables, which also happen to form the Greek word for wine: oinos. (To 
which the Georgians, whose unique language 1s very much older than Greek, reply 
Hide tein Word tor wine, Savino, ts the root of alll the tores. Asa eae amy 
number can play. 


MUCH MORE IMPOSING THAN ALL THIS SPECULATION (and much older than the Book 
of Genesis) 1s the Babylonian Epic of Gilgamesh, which in part tells the same story of 
a deluge. Gilgamesh is the oldest literary work known, from perhaps 1800BC, but 
Mie ats, white ales O 2. IDUEUIG: ot ealiemtmnerOl eroe. 

The rrth tablet of Gilgamesh contains the account of Upnapishtim, who seems 
to be the Babylonian version (and perhaps the original) of Noah. Upnapishtim also 
built an ark, filled 1t with animals (and treasure), sealed 1t with pitch like Noah, sent 
out three birds in succession over the floodwaters, and finally grounded on a 
mountain, where, hke Noah, he pleased the nostrils of the gods with burnt 
offerings. 

Upnapishtim does not go on to make wine. Winemaking 1s the theme of tablet 
ten, in which the hero, Gilgamesh, setting out in search of immortality, enters the 
realms of the sun, where he finds an enchanted vineyard whose wine (if he had been 
allowed to drink it) would have given him the immortality he sought. 


It bears rubies for fruit, 

Hung with grape clusters, lovely to look on. 
PApisiazilit ane is pramenes, 

lt bears el Sob tose, . 


he cett in chance: wisa o ddes I oa ITE donas ES Sa Tull 
women usually seem to have been in charge of the wine supplies.) But if, like the 
deluge story, and most legendary incidents, some remote historical event lies behind 
it, could 1t have recalled an expedition from vineless Mesopotamia to regions that 
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were the source of wine, whether they were in western Syria (as some authorities on 
the text believe) or in the mountains to the north? 

Wine is related to yet another deluge story, this time in Greek mythology. The 
spring festival of Dionysus in Athens had many meanings. Some of them, as we shall 
see, tempt one to relate it to the Christian Easter. But one was the commemoration 
of the great flood that Zeus visited on the evil primitive human race. Only one 
couple was allowed to survive. Their children included Orestheus, who in this 
legend planted the first vine; Amphictyon, whom Dionysus befriended and taught 
about Wine and their sister Hellen, the eldest, who left her name as the name of the 
Greek (Hellenic) race. It 1s not in the nature of myths to fit together tidily. But the 
echoes of the Mesopotamuan story here, and the obvious attempts to Hellenize it, 
are more encouragement to think that behind this legend lies some remote strand 
of real memory. 


MOST QUOTED OF ALL THE LEGENDS ABOUT THE DISCOVERY OF WINE is surely the 
Persian version. Jamsheed — there are many spellings — was a semi-mythical Persian 
king. Some legends about him seem to relate him to Noah: he is said to have saved 
the animals by building a great enclosure for them. To Omar Khayyam he 
represented heroic antiquity: 


They say the lion and the lizard keep 
The courts where Jamshid gloried and drank deep. 


At his court, the story runs, grapes were kept in jars for eating out of season. A 
jar with a strange smell, in which the grapes were foaming, was set aside as unfit to 
eat, possibly poisonous. A damsel of the harem sought surcease from “nervous 
edens amduthed to fake Mer lie withetms reputed poison, Instead she found 
exhilaration and refreshing sleep. 

Dutifully she told the king, whereupon “a quantity of wine was made, and 
Jamsheed and his court drank of the new beverage". 
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THE PHARAOHS 
AND THEIR WINE 


Fl Egyptians were not the first to grow 
wine, but they were certainly the first we know of to record and celebrate the details 
of their winemaking in unambiguous paintings. Vintage time in ancient Egypt 1s an 
image no more remote to us than the medieval harvest in France depicted in 
tapestries and illuminations. What 1s hard to register 1s that the activities we can 
witness so clearly took place between 3,000 and 5,000 years ago; that the technology 
of winemaking had by then been thoroughly mastered. There were experts in 
Egypt who discriminated between qualities of wine as confidently and profession- 
Mas ren shipper Ona Bordeau broker Ot tne ion 

Mesopotamian citizens of the same time were wine drinkers too, but they make 
a much more shadowy picture: we have no time-capsule tombs to bring their 
existence COuliic for us, 

Mesopotamia 1s the land between the two great rivers, the Euphrates and the 
Tigris, that rise in the mountains south of the Caucasus and flow south to join the 
Persian Gulf. It is flat, hot and (until irrigated) arid; the very antithesis of natural vine 
country. The Sumerian race settled here from the north or east some time between 
4000 and 3000 BC and founded the cities of Kish and, later, Ur. Kish has provided us 
with the earliest form of writing that we know: stylized pictures known as 
pictograms, drawn with a stylus on moist clay. Among them is a recognizable vine 
leaf. Ur, dating from about 3000BC, offers much clearer evidence of the enjoyment 
of what 1s presumably wine in a famous inlaid box known as the Standard of Ur, 
representing serried courtiers who appear to be toasting their ruler. 

It can be argued that their drink was more probably beer in a land where wine 
was then rare and exotic. On the other hand, who would drink wine if not the 
courtiers in the royal presence? 


THE CITIES OF MESOPOTAMIA KNEW WINE AND USED IT, but where did they get it 
from? In later times they tried growing it for themselves, but originally it must have 
been an import from a country where vine-growing was already well established. It 
could have been the hills to the east in Persia (1£ vines were grown there then we 
don't know), but the readiest answer is provided by the Greek historian Herodotus, 
respectfully known as “‘the father of history”. Two and a half thousand years later he 
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gave an account of the use of the Euphrates for shipping wine to the great city that 
succeeded Kish and Ur, Babylon. 
"But the thing that, next to the city, seems most wonderful to me is this: the 
essels that go down the river to Babylon are round and made all of skins. For they 
make ribs of the willows that grow in Armenia, above Babylon, and cover them 
with hides stretched over the ribs on the outside to serve as a bottom, making no 
distinction of stem or stern. The vessels thus made like shiclds they fill with reeds and 
usc for carrying merchandise down the river, gencrally palm-wood casks of wine. 
Every one has an ass on board, and the larger ones more; for after they have arrived 
at Babylon and have disposed of their cargo, they sell che ribs of the boats and the 
rceds, then loading the hides on the asses, they return to Armenia by land, the river 
not being navigable upstream by reason of the rapid current. For that reason they 
build their boats of skins rather than timber; and when they have driven their asses 
back to Armenia, they build more boats of the same fashion." 
There are several surprises in this wonderfully graphic account — not least that 


the vessels to hold the wine were not earthenware jars but barrels. The Romans are 
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The Standard of Ur is the curious name given to a 5,000-year-old panel, inlaid with 
semi-precious stones, now in the British Museum, that represents on one side peace 
and on the other war. Peace is symbolized by seated courtiers raising their wine 
cups to their ruler in the first known representation of wine drinking. 


reputed to have learnt about barrels from the Gauls, and the Greeks not to have used 
them at all. But Herodotus, a native of Halicarnassus in Asia Minor, then part of the 
Persian Empire, speaks of wine casks as a matter of course. Can he be right, though, 
about the wood being palm wood? Palm trunks are almost impossible to saw into 
planks. Might they have burnt out the centre of a big log to make a hollow cylinder, 
and found some way of sealing the ends? For that matter, 1f the wine came from 
Armena ere here aire Detter trees Db Ie PAn. 

Armenia was not then the little land-locked country that itis today. It was the 
whole region south of Georgia, now Eastern Anatolia, a part of Turkey — the region 
where the Euphrates rises 1n the watershed of Mount Ararat. 

But why the wine had to come all the way from Armenia is the question. The 
Euphrates flows through Assyria, which had wine of its own. Was it perhaps not so 
good as that from the mountains farther north? By Herodotus’ time, wine had 
grown for 2,000 years all around the eastern end of the Mediterranean, from 
modern Turkey south through Syria (where Karkemish supplied Aleppo with a 
famous wine), through Byblos in the Lebanon and south to Palestine — all this latter 
part being then the land of Canaan. The Egyptians, proud enough of their own 
wine, particularly prized the wines of the Canaanites. 

Among the nations of the region were the mysterious Hittites, who for most of 
the second millennium Bc occupied the rich heart of Anatolia (rich both in crops and 
in metals; it was the principal source of copper during the Bronze Age). If 
enthusiasm for wine can be judged by the vessels created for serving and drinking it, 
Cae Etes score as mally a stan ancientirace lhe ars S ONE COUR Ola GR RN S 
and rhytons (the hollow animal’s head that served both as a beaker and tor libations) 
has never been bettered, even by the craftsmen of Athens in the 4th century Bc. 

No one need doubt that this part of the world can make good wine. The modern 
Turks, halfhearted winemakers though they are (especially in this most Muslim part 
of their country), maintain state vineyards at Elazig by the Euphrates, 200 miles 
downstream from Ararat and at the very source of the river Tigris. The red wine 
they produce, Buzbag, is no miracle of finesse, but its potential is very clear; it is full 
of vigorous flavour. In the Middle Ages the wines of Tyre and Sidon, in modern 
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Lebanon, were among the most expensive and sought-after in the world, and even 
KE RS Tuve eka eub esee ent (Ol Mount Lebanon 1s the om ero e Cek Dried 
Chàteau Musar, a wild card among the world's great red wines. 


T'O FORM A CLEAR IDEA OF THE POLITICAL HISTORY OF THE MIDDLE EAST 1s hard enough 
even in our own times. To envisage the nations of 4,000 years ago, their culture, 
their migrations, beliefs and alliances is impossible. The landmarks are their 
achievements — if archaeologists happen to have stumbled on them. 

Yet there 1s a sketchy picture to be drawn of the major powers around the 
eastern Mediterranean in the second millennium Bc. A united Egypt dominated the 
south for most of these thousand years — the period known to Egyptologists as 
the Middle and New Kingdoms. The splendour and technical competence of the 
Egyptians made the deepest impression on all who came into contact with them. 
The island of Crete had a civilization comparable in refinement, 1f not in scale. We 


DEATHOFA WINE SELLER 


We have traces of legislation about wine from 
both of the two earliest books of laws that have 
come down to us: those of Hammurabi, the lord 
of Babylon from 1792-1750BC, and of the Hittites 
who brought his kingdom to an end. 

Both are so specific that they can only be used 
as instances, but they paint a real picture. 
Hammurabi's code is generally fairly lenient in 
dcaling with offenders over matters of trade. Itis 
interesting to note that the three items relating to 
wine shops carry absurdly violent penalties: a 
little slip in accounting by the barmaid, and “they 
shall throw her in the water”. 

"If outlaws hatch a conspiracy in the house of a 
winen errand ee mote cts enger ico mot 
arrest these outlaws and bring them to the palace, 
that wine seller shall be put to death.” 

And, most savagely, "If a priestess or a nun 
whois not resident in a convent open a wine shop 
or enter a wine shop for a drink, they shall burn 


that woman he ipreromceusce uq etos bog 
wine sellers were expected to be women, but it 
was hardly becausc the calling was a humble one: 
it clearly carried considerable responsibility. The 
founder of the Fourth Dynasty of the Sumerian 
Kish, Queen Azag-Bau, is surprisingly described 
as ET [ST S DS aie nen aint 7 

The Hittite code of laws opens a new section at 
clause ror under the head oa vine its 
clauses deal with every aspect of crops and plants, 
from stealing wood from a forest to allowing 
sheep to wander in a vineyard and eat the grapes. 
In eacheease the penalivais compensation and a 
fine. (Fines for slaves were normally half as much 
ais POEZ) 

Thesc laws at least make one thing certain: the 
wine in question was real wine, made from 
grapes. Mesopotamia's earliest wine may well 
hnavedbecosmaecoonmveases-dalthroneh there 1s a 


record of a “garden with vines" as early as 2900BC. 
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call it Minoan. From about 1500BC Greece was dominated by the Mycenaeans, who 
attacked and plundered Crete and ended the long and peaceful Minoan years. 

Anatolia was the kingdom of the Hittites for the greater part of the period, at its 
peak extending as far east as Babylon. The eastern shore of the Mediterranean was 
the land of Canaan, separated from Egypt by the wilderness through which the 
Bible claims Moses led the children of Israel (in about 1200BC). North and east of 
Canaan lay Assyria, a great power that waxed and waned over an enormous period 
JL (BUSES 

In Mesopotamia (roughly today's Iraq), the civilization of the Sumerians had 
given way to Semitic peoples from the west. Mari was their chief city, halfway 
down the Euphrates, until the great Emperor Hammurabi founded the fortunes of 
Babylon farther downstream (not far from modern Baghdad) in the 1790sBC. For 
both, the principal trade route was the Euphrates valley westwards towards 
Anatolia, their source of copper for making bronze. (The island of Cyprus, the other 
important source, takes its name from the metal it supplied.) 

Where the second essential metal for making bronze, tin, came from remains an 
unanswered question. Unless some Anatolian mine existed and was exhausted, so 
that its traces are lost, the two possible candidates are Bohemia and Britain. No one 
knows how far back the tin mines of Cornwall were discovered. 

There was a steady flow of trade and diplomacy between these powers. Long 
though the distances were, there was shipping on every river, the roads skirting the 
deserts (camels were not yet used to cross it) were busy, and the seaways of the 
Mediterranean provided a centre of exchange. 

Whe cimipikes surround the Wieditemancan scemm to nave dna cor e Taste o LE H 12 
interest in asserting their power over its coastline. Their eyes were on the hinterland. 
Their strategy was to encourage the growth of independent ports of trade which 
they used as go-betweens, as politically neutral meeting points where merchants 
would not be frightened away by great castles and armies. Such ports were expected 
to pay tribute, but left in peace to make the money to pay it. 

Ugarit (now Latakia in Syria) was probably the first of these ports, operated by 
the southern Canaanites, serving the Assyrian kingdom but not belonging to it. Al- 
Mina at the mouth of the river Orontes, now just in Turkey, was another, founded 
(although not until 900BC) by the Greeks as their point of contact with the world of 
SEE SEED HE E E anda Mer onh came I ES GS Talon dH S oS debi NO 
from which the Canaanites’ successors, the Phoenicians, the most independent and 
ingenious of peoples (they invented the alphabet), set off to found a succession of 
similarly independent and unwarlike trading cities all around the Mediterranean 
and perhaps even beyond. Carthage in North Africa and Cadiz in southern Spain 
were among their outposts. 

Eventually the great powers — above all the Greeks — developed naval forces to 
enlarge and protect. them dominions, suv the Somn e of elc NM DN GN 
survived centuries of political change. Indeed, Alexander the Great, conqueror of 
the whole world we are speaking of, founded Alexandria as a neutral port at the 
mouth of the Nile, inhabited jointly by Greeks and Egyptians and Jews. 

A vivid instance of the thriving and complex trade of the eastern Mediterranean 
came to light in 1987, when the wreck of a richly laden merchant ship was found at 
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The ancients employed their finest artists in the 
making of drinking vessels. This Hittite stag's 
head rhyton in solid silver was made in Anatolia 
between the 15th and 13th centuries Bc. It 
probably served the double purpose of libations 
to the gods and refreshment for a priest. Even 
Benvenuto Cellini in the High Renaissance 
would not have been ashamed of its 
craftsmanship. 





Ulu Burun, close to the southwest coast of 
Turkey, her whole cargo still intact. She seems 
to be a (possibly Canaanite) vessel that traded 
between Egypt, Canaan, Cyprus, the coast 

of Asia Minor, possibly Crete and Mycenaean 
southern Greece. When she sank in about 1400BC 
she was carrying great ingots of copper and smaller 

ingots of tin, stocks of the pottery for which the Mycenaeans were famous, pieces 
of blue glass, valuable arms and precious resins. She was also carrying wine. 


WE KNOW EVERYTHING AND NOTHING ABOUT ANCIENT EGYPTIAN WINE. The available 
detail is almost overwhelming. It is most graphic in the tomb paintings of high 
officials whose business it was to supervise it, and more lowly craftsmen who so 
delighted in vines and their fruit that they decorated the ceilings of their tombs as 
arbours heavy-laden with grapes. 

Luxor, the ancient capital Homer called “hundred-gated Thebes”, at its height 
the greatest city in the world, is where most of the evidence 1s to be found. From 
Luxor the arid hills of the Sahara rise in golden crags across the Nile. It was here in 
the Western Desert that the pharaohs’ mummies were entombed among treasure so 
fabulous that their own priests became tomb robbers even before their rock-cut 
vaults were sealed. Next to the Valley of the Kings, the most remote and desolate of 
cemeteries, lies the Valley of the Nobles, and a short distance across the desert the 
necropolis of the artists who worked, century after century, on carving and painting 
the walls that were to be seen only by the gods. 

Royal tomb paintings are preoccupied with sacred matters. Bird- and beast- 
headed gods perform never-ending parades in a symbolic ballet that touches by its 
very meaninglessness. Real and descriptive incidents are the exception. 

Some of the nobles’ tombs, though, are filled with the activities that occupied 
their owners. Rekhmire, for example, was a high court official whose interests were 
ene clopedic Wine walls Of Mis Comi. are a Great catalogue Or Guam, OTIO OS, OF 
gardens, of foreign races, of beasts and vehicles. What the Nubians or the Syrians 
wore, or how chairs were made or alabaster polished, is illustrated so accurately that 
nothing 1s left to the imagination. Winemaking 1s just one of the activities that make 
up a complete picture of Egyptian everyday life. The tomb of Nakht, another lofty 
los o On O theck paca D TECH SERIO EE tor pleasure rnan TEUER OLOR 
But it, too, records every detail of the wine harvest, from grape-picking to the 
fermenting wine. 
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From these and other tombs it is not difficult to form an accurate picture. It 
covers a period of time half as long again as that from today back to the birth of 
Christ, and the passing of 33 dynasties of pharaohs. We know where wine was made 
and precisely how, how 1t was named, stored, served and drunk. What we don't 
know is what it tasted like. 

It would not be difficult to reproduce the wines of ancient Egypt. What grape 
varieties to use would be the principal problem. But if we were to plant a vineyard 
in the Nile delta country on the antique model (which means in fertile silt, irrigated 
and manured with dung), train the vines as they did on a high pergola, tread the 
grapes and ferment their juice in clay jars, we would not expect wine of any quality. 
Certainly no wine of quality 1s made in modern Egypt. Yet to dismiss what people 
EREE as tics plan aristocracy desembca as coed, vem, coed On 
Exc Men LGT PROUD in making andepleastine in Arak ine cleanly cannot 
be right. 

Already in some of the earliest pictures of winemaking there are signs of 
technical ingenuity which was not to be reproduced by any other civilization until 
modern times. Some of it 15 just applied common sense. Treading grapes in an open 
tank 1s trickier than it looks: to keep your footing in the deep slippery mass you need 
something to hold on to. Port treaders doing the same job in Portugal today hold 
on to each other, arms around neighbours’ waists in a tight-linked chain. The 
Egyptians had a marvellously simple idea: bars across the treading floor just above 





The art of glassmaking was developed to 
perfection by the Egyptians. This 18th-dynasty 
decanter in the form of a bunch of grapes is an 

extraordinary technical feat. The wine it 

contained may not have been up to quite the 
same standard. 
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head height. Workers steadied themselves as they trampled, like strap-hangers on an 
airport bus. Shghtly later, Egyptian technology even anticipated the straps: workers 
are shown supporting themselves by short lengths of rope hanging from the rafters 
of a roof of reeds set up to shade them from the sun. 

Another ingenious device they developed was the sack-press, 1n which the skins, 
after treading, still rich with valuable juice, are squeezed in a giant tourniquet which 
both recovers the juice and filters it. The Egyptian word for it 15 the same as that for 
wringing out the wash. 

We can be sure the grapes they picked were fully ripe. Under the Egyptian sun 
they would have been honey-sweet. Most pictures show us black grapes. They also 
show us dark juice running from the press into the fermenting jars, which suggests 
(since treading alone extracts little colour from grape skins) that fermentation began 
in the trough where the grapes were trodden. 

Not surprisingly, some paintings show the fermenting wine overflowing its 
(aks Wate Vie G TJ UBL tana Bes pta Une peru E RO DORT 
fermentation would be as “tumultuous” as it is often called. We see no sign of 
filtration. Probably some sort of strainer held back the bigger particles of stalk and 
skin in the trough, but the fermenting wine must have included a fair amount of 
solid matter. After the first violent fermentation one might expect the wine to be 
EAGKGO OF Geamclichred Om 11S @EOss lees, to fimish fermenting 1n a clean amphora. 
There are no pictures which show this being done. Siphoning would be the obvious 


Tomb paintings from ancient 
Thebes might have been 
designed expressly to tell us 
the details of the Egyptian 
wine harvest. In this scene 
from the tomb of Kha’emwese 
the whole process is 
illustrated. Reading from 
right to left from the top, the 
grapes are picked from arbours 
(the vines are planted in raised 
troughs), a tally of the crop is 
taken, the grapes are trodden 
and a priest offers the juice to 
the gods (today he is called an 
oenologist and works ina 
laboratory). The wine is sealed 
in “Canaanite jars" for 
fermentation. The lowest level 
shows the wine being 
transported by boat along the 
Nile. 
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way to do it; the Egyptians used siphons, but not for this: apparently they just closed 
the original amphora with a rush bung completely covered with an immense clay 
capsule for the final stages of fermentation, leaving a small hole for the carbon 
dioxide to escape until all bubbling ceased, when the hole was plugged. While the 
clay of the capsule was still soft it was often stamped with the seal of the estate. 

It is strange that, according to the pictures, they did not bury the jars as the 
Georgians bury their kwevris. None of the pictures shows any efforts at keeping the 
jars cool as they fermented — a fundamental precaution in a hot country, where the 
transition from juice to wine to vinegar can be disastrously quick. The final sealing 
with clay was undoubtedly as effective as any cork, but if the wine did keep well (or 
keep at all) it must have been due to its high alcohol content more than to hygienic 
making or inherent stability. 

Meie it wasuac eeur practices to maine © S HORIS QAO carmen 
the vintage, along with other details of the wine’s provenance or purpose, 1s usually 
taken to mean that it was intended to be aged. ‘The fact that relatively old wines were 
among the supplies left in royal tombs seems to bear this out. 

On the face of it, though, freshness must have been the quality desired just as 
otero Itseems reaso male to see tne volare dates ETSI DA ETIE TE 
information, just as it 1s today. For Beaujolais Nouveau the best vintage 1s the most 
recent, notso ter Vinge port. Perhaps the same thouelnts went throuch the nadol 
thes bearer of scenets in tine wine-hall" —the title of the pmareal s palace mandeer. 

How the Egyptians drank their wine is even better known to us than how they 
Made it Panier Date ET SR EEG clero 
tool lit. Scenes Of feastine are sometimes serene. elesant decora e GERE BUTS 
boisterous and licentious, but always painted with loving attention to the attitudes 
and relationships of the men and women involved. There are scenes so graphic, of 
girls gossiping, of dignified couples with their pets, of musicians and serving girls 





GRAVE GOODS 

When the tomb of the 19-year-old King Tutank- | refer to the king’s short reign. The name of the 
hamun who died in 13528C, was opened by the | chief vintner is recorded on every amphora 
great Egyptologist Howard Carter in 1922, he | except the three oldest. One chief vintner, Kha’y 
found among the treasures around the golden by name made five Or 9 vm eso MUERE E 
mummy the wine jars that were to accompany | mun's estate, but also one of the House of Aten, 
the royal spirit on its journey. | which suggests either that the royal officials ran 

Twenty-six of the 36 amphoras were labelled, | both estates, or that Kha’y was such a gifted 
seven with the seal of the king's personal estates, | vintner that, like Professor Peynaud in Bordeaux 
and 16 with the name of the royal house of Aten; | today, he was responsible for several top estates at 
bot on hE Wester River (the westem amu | the same time. 
of the Nile delta, always considered Egypt’s best | Two wines (both labelled Sdh, which seems to 
wine country). mean new or fresh) are labelled "very good 

Twenty-three of the wines came from three | quality”. The others are only described in any 
vintages: "year 4°, “year s and "year 9". | way if they are sweet (four out of the 26). By this 
Whether these are the years of the king’s reign, or | analysis the most telling piece of information 
whether they simply indicate the age of the wine, | (apart from the vintage) on each label is the name 
is unclear, but they show that top-quality wine | of the chief vintner. What could be more 
was appreciated at a considerable age. One | realistic? Nothing matters more than the man 
amphora is even dated “year 31" — which cannot | who makes the wine. 
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(who are usually all but naked), that one feels hke an eavesdropper on their perpetual 
partying. 

Egyptians feasted in an atmosphere of brilliant colour, powerful perfumes (they 
put scented ointment on their heads which slowly melted and trickled down their 
braided hair and wigs), garlands of flowers and vine branches, lotus blooms and 
lotus buds. Sometimes they drank from wine cups, sometimes through straws 
directly from wine jars. Wine from different jars was sometimes siphoned into a 
fresh one, presumably to be blended. When wine was poured from an amphora it 
was often sieved (which confirms that solid matter was left in 1t after fermentation). 
Mieres Wow mne visenec- Of sell Resim vin stincsemicasUImensccties ME estate 
occasionally sick, although nobody 1s seen under the table or being carried out. 

The Greek writer Athenaeus believed that "among the Egyptians of ancient 
times, any kind of symposium was conducted with moderation. ... They dined 
while seated, using the simplest and most healthful food and drinking only as much 
as would be sufficient to promote good cheer.” But Victorian schoolmasters would 
have their pupils believe that all Greeks were sober, upright and honourable men. 

The prestige of wine is clear from its ritual use as offerings to gods and to the 
dead. Beer was the everyday drink; it had no part in ritual. (Egypt's vineyards were 
never large. Wine consumption must always have been limited to the rich, and to 
the priesthood.) 

The wine left in tombs, even from the earliest dynasties, is designated by origin, 
even 1f only vaguely. By 2470Bc (the fifth dynasty), six different “appellations” 
were in use. Whether they signified distinctly different sorts of wine, or merely 
where they came from, we don't know. "Wine from Asia", an import, probably 
from Syria or Canaan, is also mentioned. Egyptian ships regularly visited Byblos in 
Canaan to buy timber. The famous cedars of Lebanon were one of Egypt’s chief 
imports; palm trees are no better for building than they are for barrel-making. 
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The Egyptians buried their dead with food and drink for their survival into the 
afterlife, where they expected to entertain friends. This scene of feasting in a 
Theban tomb of 1500BC shows the kind of posthumous party they had to look 

forward to. Servants were informally dressed. The wine jars are clearly visible, 

wreathed with garlands to keep them cool. 
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By the time of the "New Kingdom”, which came into being in 155$0BC, and 
whose most famous monument is the tomb of Tutankhamun, the labelling of wine 
jars was almost as precise as, say, California labelling today — with the exception of 
the grape variety. It specified the year, the vineyard, the owner and the head vintner. 
The leading vineyards were on the “West River” (the western arm of the Nile 
delta), at Sile, Behbeit el-Hagar, Memphis and the oases — all in Lower Egypt. 
Wine-growing was not attempted, it seems, in Upper Egypt until the rule of the 
Greek-inspired Ptolemies from 300BC. 

Insofar as the Egyptians ascribed wine to one particular god it was usually to 
Osiris, the god of life after death, who was also responsible for plant life. He was 
addressed as “lord of the wine at flooding” and "lord of carousing at the festival”. 
Later Greek writers were apt to associate Osiris with Dionysus, the Greek wine god, 
but there is little evidence that he was held responsible in a direct way with wine and 
its effects on the spirit, as Dionysus was. Other gods are equally associated with 
wine. It is described as the sweat of Re (the sun god) and the tears of Horus, son of 
Osiris and the earth goddess Isis. “Horus-eye”” could mean anything that was 
particularly treasured or valuable. “Green Horus-eye” and “white Horus-eye” are 
frequently mentioned in reference to wine. 


VINEYARDS AS WELL AS WINE WERE DEDICATED TO DEITIES. The great pharaoh Ramses 
III, in the 11th century BC, recorded his gifts to Amun, the god of Thebes, and in a 
sense Egypt’s national god. They included “vineyards without limit for you in the 
southern oasis and also in the northern oasis, and others in great number in the 
southern region .... l equipped them with vintners, with the captives of foreign 
lands and with canals from my digging... .’ From the same period a letter has 
survived that gives a precise picture of the scale of operations on a fairly small delta 
wine estate: 

"Another communication to my lord. I have arrived at Nay-Ramesse-miamun 
on the edge of Ptri-waters with my lord's scow and with two cattle-ferries 
belonging to the 'Mansion of Millions of Years of the King of Upper and Lower 
Egypt, Usikheperure-setpenre, in the House of Amun’, and found that the vineyard 
keepers were 7 men, 4 lads, 4 old men, and 6 children, total 21 persons. For my lord’s 
information, the whole of the wine which I found sealed up with the master of the 
vineyard-keepers TIjatroy was: 1,500 jars of wine, 50 jars of sdh-wine, so jars of 
Pwr-drink, $0 pdr-sacks of pomegranates, so pdr-sacks and 60 krht-baskets of 
grapes. I loaded them into the two cattle-ferries belonging to the “Mansion of 
Millions of Years of the King of Upper and Lower Egypt , and sailed downstream 
from Pi-Ramesse-miamun, "The great soul of Pre-Harakhti’. I handed them over to 
the controllers of the Mansion of Millions of Years of the King of Upper and Lower 
Eowprt- nave woren P One CO izan 

Madness SiN desa estic alo 
among ds palas Mesas ata Lon tse imeem clanes same 
brown faces smile and quick-footed donkeys run. White-winged feluccas are not 
precisely the boats that this accountant sailed in. But the Egypt of today matches its 
ancient records at so many points that only a little 1magination 1s needed to visit the 
pharaonic world. It is a different matter witin the world of the ancient Greeks. 
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GREECE: THE 
WINE-DARK SEA 


66 F 
he peoples of the Mediterranean began 
to emerge from barbarism when they learnt to cultivate the olive and the vine." It 
was Thucydides, the Greek historian, who wrote this at the end of the sth century 
BC, when Athens had become the centre of the most cultivated and creative society 
the world had known. 

Thucydides probably had no notion of when the process began to which he 
attached so much importance. Itis still unclear. What seems to have happened is that 
about the time of the founding of Egypt (c. 3000BC), the precursors of the Greeks 
settled 1n four main areas around the Aegean: south and east-central Greece, the 
island of Crete, the Cycladic islands in the southern Aegean, and the north west coast 
of Asia Minor. These are the places where most traces have been found ofthe earliest 
towns of the Aegean, with substantial public buildings and signs of overseas trade. 
They are also where vines and olives were being cultivated; two crops that added 
new dimensions to a primitive diet of corn and flesh, that could be grown on land 
too poor and rocky for grain, or grown in cornfields without reducing the corn 
crop: in both cases adding dramatically to the rations available, and hence to the 
potential population. 

A rise in the population led directly to a more complex social system. A town is 
not a village; specialization begins; one man farms, another trades in his produce, a 
pinum» ee oS Ead a en to sete men disputes: Melore o a e aC c CBE 
administration, for ships’ crews, for an army, and soon the force of personality 
brings out a leader, who establishes his family in a position of power. 

Thucydides, I hasten to add, was not guilty of this glib sort of social history. But 
he was aware that oil and wine were powerful stimulants to trade; that trade led to 
the exchange of ideas, and that wine in particular brought a new dimension to social 
intercourse. Wine led naturally to festivities, to confidences, to a sense of occasion 
(which also had religious significance). The gold and silver drinking vessels that 
appeared in the Aegean at this time would hardly have been created for water. So 
wine feeds on 1ts success, good wine fetches a premium, therefore more good wine is 
Mae Jive TEH uei It is tine mascara Us (a JO EI e and the more stimulus for trade. 

By the year 2000BC Crete had developed, partly through contact with Egypt, a 
rich, successful, cultivated and complex civilization based on a royal palace in which 
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power and skills were concentrated. Writing had been invented, | 
and the level of artistic accomplishment remains to this day a 
source of wonder. 

By the year r500BC Crete was superseded as the great power 
of the Aegean by Mycenae in southern Greece, whether by 
conquest or assimilation 1s not clearly known. The Mycenaeans 
were more aggressive than the Minoans of Crete, more active in 
trade and colonization. Their ships traded from Sicily in the west to 
Syria in the east (and of course with Egypt). It was the Mycenaeans, 





under their great leader Agamemnon, who with their neighbours the 
Spartans laid siege to Troy; the story told by Homer centuries later 1n epic verse. 

Recent excavation has brought to light the wine cellar of one of the rulers of Gam 
era, King Nestor of Pylos, another city of the Peloponnese that took part in the 
Trojan war. Nestor's cellar had a capacity estimated at 6,000 litres in the big storage 
jars known as pitho1. The wine was delivered to the cellar in animal skins, which will 
have made their own contribution to its bouquet. Nonetheless, legend ascribes to 
Nestor the two-handled cup of pure gold whichis one of the greatest treasures of the 
National Museum in Athens. 

Homer, telling the story of the siege of Troy and the travels on e dor e ENTE 
half-remembered epics of the Mycenaean era, gives us detailed information about at 
least some of the sources of its wine. He names the island of Lemnos in the Aegean as 
the suppher of wine for the Greek armies besieging Troy (it lies conveniently en 
route, 5o miles from the Trojan shore). Much-appreciated wine from Thrace to the 
north was also transshipped there. he Trojans wine came mon Pl a as 
hinterland in Asia Minor. In the Peloponnese he names Epidaurus, famous for its 
colossal theatre, and Pedasos in Boeotia, in central Greece he mentions “Arne rich in 
vines" and on Euboea, the long island on the east coast, Histaza. 

On his voyage Odysseus took wine from his own island, Ithaca, but also extra- 
high-strength wine he had extracted as a ransom from Maro, the priest of Apollo at 
Imarus in Thrace, the mainland to the north of the Aegean. The priest’s Maronean 
"red wine, honey-sweet’ was supposedly so strong that it was usually drunk diluted 
1:20 with water. 

Qdvicseus vised tis as secos epa Om T Stel tines alos 
Polyphemus, the one-eyed monster, captured him and devoured his companions. 
Odysseus offered him Maronean wine by way of a digestif. Polyphemus was 
accustomed to weak Sicilian wine — presumably made from unpruned wild grapes. 
Good Greek wine overwhelmed him. “Thrice in his folly he drank it to the lees”, 
and sank into a deep sleep, in which Odysseus put out his single eye. The boulders 
that the blinded giant threw at the fleeing Odysseus are still to be seen, half- 
submerged, in the sea near Mount Etna. 

Through Homer's Iliad the image of the “wine-dark sea” runs like a refrain. The 
poet's description of the shield of the hero Achilles has the ring of a favourite scene 
remembered: “... a vineyard laden with grapes ... was beautifully wrought in 
gold, but the bunches themselves were black and the supporting poles showed up 
throughout in silver. All around it ran a ditch of blue enamel and outside that a fence | 


of tin. The vineyard was approached by a single pathway for the pickers’ use at 
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vintage time; and the delicious fruit was being carried off in baskets by merry lads 
and girls, with whom there was a boy singing the lovely song of Linus in a treble 
Voice tormes wcclimusic Of ims timetul lyre, ney aC DE DITS HR SEGRE a 
followed the music and the words with dancing feet.” It is a vision of vintage time, 
of autumn’s gilded haze, of labour and laughter that has never faded. 


AN UNRECORDED CALAMITY STRUCK MYCENAE. A fierce race from the north (it 1s 
supposed) laid waste to the Minoan-style palace culture of the Mycenaeans and their 
allies 1n the century between 1200 and 1100BC. Dorians 1s the name given to these 
invaders. All the empires of the Near East were shaken during this period and all 
except Egypt fell. In Greece the art of writing was lost with the palace officials, and 
Greece entered what historians call the Dark Age of dim memories, comparable 
with the state of Europe after the fall of the Roman Empire one and a half thousand 
Medis later. 
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The Greeks pursued the 
fantasy of maenads and satyrs. 
the followers of Dionysus, 
with gusto and obvious 
enjoyment in endless vase 
paintings, the main form in 
which Greek classical painting 
has survived. The painter 
Amasis of Athens decorated a 
black-figure amphora with this 
scene of satyrs at vintage time 
in about 540BC. One satyr 
harvests, one treads the grapes 
in a trough from which the 
juice runs straight into an 
almost-buried pithos for 
fermentation. Three more 
ithyphallic gentlemen are busy 
with cellar work. 





To the Greeks of later years Homer mmchiaed, che actor Micenas e age 
of heroes, when the Olympians walked on earth. Certainly the ruins of Mycenae, 
built of stupendous blocks of stone, impose the idea of giants and superhuman 
forces. 

Yet whatever people the new Greeks were, they had energy and intelligence to 
more than match their predecessors. Within two centuries the Aegean had again 
become a centre of creative activity. This perhaps was the age that Thucydides was 
talking of, when Greeks, including Mycenaean refugees, moved into the islands of 
Enc omo ada cross Une sea to Asioe VINILO T GDE THE NS NS HIT SER [Od D ESTEE 
Pda C eEG RL ON land of the lts, ince EC SIR E E D DIS DS IOS E. OUI cin 
characteristic vine-and-olive agriculture to every rocky spot, and with it the 
Porcmuat ton civic lie, commerce, and EUST COlomiZzaLiomeand Conquest AO Amis 
Mew erase mever eire ove Dy the O Rania a der bea CO DN 
Simone CONSU cU SI CUIR TS OLI I T 

guest Greece Mad tO lida ports Sills Olea EE caos 
metalwork was reintroduced, with iron now superseding bronze as the metal of the 
armourers. In the east, Phoenicia had taken the lead in both skills and eploration, 
founding her new cities far to the west at Carthage and Cadiz. From Phoenicia, via 
their new trading post in the east, Al-Mina, the Greeks adopted the new-coined 
alphabet. Written Greck, the language of Homer, was born in the oth or 8th century 
BC. When the Olympic games were started in 776BC written records were kept. The 
idea of the palace and its administration returned. And with all this came the growth 
of population that once more intensified economic activity. Greece was ready to 
emulate the Phoenicians in voyages of exploration, and the founding of new cities 
Outside tie Gree lake thatthe coca lacdbecaue: 


THE EUBOEANS LED THE WAY. Euboea lies alongside Attica on the east coast of central 
Greece like a huge galley docked beside the mainland. Its citizens may have founded 
Al-Mina; perhaps it was here, from the Phoenicians, that they learnt to improve 
their ships for longer voyages. They went to Cyprus. They were the first to set up a 
colony in Italy, or rather off Italy, on the island of Ischia, just off the Etruscan shore, 
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early in the 8th century. (The Etruscans themselves, mysterious in their origins, are 
said in! lesend toma ye been remicees from the fall of Troy.) By the middle of the 
century they had ventured onto the Italian mainland and founded Cumac, and had 
started the first Sicilian colony at Naxos (just south of Taormina) to defend the 
straits of Messina, between the toe of Italy and the football of Sicily. 

The Euboeans also moved north on the Greek mainland, naming the three- 
pronged promontory of Chalcidice after their city of Chalcis. Parians from the 
EIT dane. iim tne @ velades settled in hrace. famous for its homses, but were 
driven oftshore, onto the island of Thasos, by its malaria. Thasos became so famous 
for its wine that Thasian coins all carried the head of the wine god and a bunch of 
grapes, rather as postage stamps advertise the local produce today. 

The Euboeans were swiftly followed westwards by the Corinthians, who 
founded Syracuse in Sicily, the Rhodians, who also went to Sicily and founded 
Gela, the Achaeans from the northwest Peloponnese who settled on the fertile instep 
of Italy’s boot and founded the city of Sybaris, so rich in its brief period of afHuence 
that the word “sybaritic” is still in use today. Their second foundation Poseidonia 
(now Paestum) in Campania is famous for its three magnificent temples, almost 
unscathed by time. 

The Spartans founded Tarentum, the modern Taranto, on the inside of the heel 
of Italy. The Rhodians founded Neapolis, whose modern name is Naples. Corinth 
extended its commonwealth north up the Adriatic to Corfu and Dalmatia. Athens 
went further and settled (or at least traded) in Lombardy, at the mouth of the river 
Po, where its colonists made contact with the Etruscans. Many of the colonies have 
musty origins, or were founded by more than one city or island. And very soon such 
thriving colonies as Syracuse had their own litters, so that Sicily and the toe of Italy 
mare callleds (ViaemerGhacela += cate Glcceaw llevan ene soe aee) GENS S 
the land of (staked) vines. 

Various theories are in circulation about why the vines of Italy at this time were 
described as “staked”” — presumably in contrast to Greece, where they were either 
crown in trees or prone on the ground. One is that Magna Graecia was colonized by 
a new kind of capitalist entrepreneur, whose farming methods were more intensive 
than the old ways; that a vineyard became for the first time a monoculture, tidily 
saldo SO) JOUEUR SOL aleve alteren ap peace 

Another is that traces were still evident in Italy of an earlier wave of Greeks — the 
Mycenaeans, who had travelled this way a thousand years before. It is certain that 
M ycenae did trade with Italy and its islands. Lipari, one of the little volcanic Aeolian 
islands just north of Sicily, was the source of obsidian; black volcanic rock that splits 
to a razor-sharp edge — far sharper than anything they could have made of bronze. If. 
M ycenaeans knew that sea route and braved the steep grey rollers south of Italy, 
then perhaps the Minoans did before them .. . . But to these new colonists that was 





very ancient history, only dimly remembered in the legend of Odysseus. 


TO THE SAME NEW ERA OF ENERGETIC SEARCHING FOR MORE LAND belongs the first 
Greek colonization of southern France, when the Phocaeans from Lydia in Asia 
Minor, under threat from the Persian invasion of their homeland, founded Massalia 
where Marseilles stands today, and also settled in Corsica. 
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Massalia was a masterstroke. Some say the Btruscans eot there first, but whether 
they did or not, it gave the Phocaeans control of the route up the Rhone and across 
the heart of France to the tin mines of southern Britain. Their original route lay up 
the Saóne, through Burgundy, then overland to the Seine where they established a 
point of contact at Mont Lassois, 100 miles southeast of Paris, and left spectacular 
relics. Another route lay down the Loire to the Atlantic. 

By sooBc Massalia was making its own wine, and its own amphoras to export it. 
According to the Roman historian Justinius, "from the Greeks the Gauls learned a 
Glvalized Way of lite... to ciiltivate the Vine and theo c IBI NIAI pose a 0 
biliante wnat it seemed as thou Ganlinad beeomre parlor Gmececs seine EEE am 
historian points out that the first wine drunk in Burgundy was probably Greek wine 
from! Matselles (or indeed trom Greece, shipped: ER HER scans es aL Z 02 
question arises: had the Etruscans beaten the Greeks to it? There ts no conclusive 
evidence, but the enthusiasm of the Gauls can be judged by the fact that within 200 
Ved (acy Hada SPUR O vero enema EC Yee eld out Oo 
and performed the ever-popular ritual of sacking 1t. 


CITIZENS OF MILETUS IN EAST GREECE , or Asia Minor, seem to have been the first 
through the Bosphorus into the Black Sea, founding the trading posts of Sinope and 
Trapezus (modern Trebizond) on the south shore, and Phasis in Georgia — to them 
Colchis, the land of the Golden Fleece. 

From Attica, Athens’ neighbours the Megarans sailed as far north as they could 
go, reaching the Crimea and the mouth of the river Dniepr in the land of the 


THE GREAT VASE OF VIX 


g | probably Etruscans too, went for shipments of 





tin from the mines of Cornwall. 

Vite vase Or crater, Oly Theis CUTE SITIS: 
bowl in the finest: bronze. STan ine seve acc 
helt ancl vith a capacity Of &. 200 litres. On About 
45 amphoras of wine. The princess died in about 
600BC. One amphora of wine was traded at that 
cunc iy anor conse POSEE 
aseOmshing that tae opulence a 
caras HR L EPOD soutien ily on ER 
either up the Rhone and Saone valleys or over 
Alpine passes. Expert opinion differs as to where 
it Waseacle: (Sparta: ts OGNUNO o ameter as 
south-central Italy, where Etruscan and Greek 
| cultures mixed. So huge and fragile an object 

must have been taken to picces for transport, its 
Ideas about the connections between the world of | great bronze shell cut up and then welded 
the Greeks and the Celtic world of northern ||| together again. But whether it travelled on pack 
Europe were transformed in 1952 by the discov- | animals over the Great Saint Bernard Pass or by 
ery, between Paris and Burgundy, of the most | ships and barge and wagon via Massalia, today 
magnificent Greek vase that has ever been found. | Marseilles, its presence in the heart of France tells 
It lay in the tomb of a Burgundian princess at | us that the Greeks had no monopoly of power 


Vix, near the trading centre of Mont Lassois | even at the height of their colonizing period. It 


on the river Seine, where Phocaean Greeks, and | also tells us that the French loved their wine. 
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Scythians. These remote ancestors of the Russians were famous horsemen and 
archers (they were recruited, it 15 said, as policemen for Athens). The Scythian race 
originated in the region of Persia and was accomplished in fine metalwork. Their 
O ORE UENIT TOSS andar cast as Babylon. Nine Greeks 
introduced wine to Scythia, planting vines in the Crimea. The tomb of a Scythian 
chief of s5ooBC, found near the river Dniepr, was arranged with an amphora of 
Greek wine from Chios at his head and another at his feet, with a cup, dipper and 
strainer for him to help himself laid ready at his side. Of Scythia’s own wine the 
Roman Ovid later said that you needed an axe to cut it. (A similar story is still told in 
Feil eats chi aca We Calica: ima Mame wercirel, ) 


WHAT CAN WE SAY ABOUT THE QUALITIES OF GREEK WINE? The Aegean islands were 
the main exporters, possibly because they were more prone to specialize. They 
lacked trees (except sometimes olives), and the wind forced them to grow their 
vines low against the stony soil, where the grapes would reach much greater ripeness 
than bunches hanging in rich swags between arching trees; the Arcadian picture of 
an idyllic vineyard. 

Ol tas amos om SU MC SUE eo (Onl une COS DGIO omit BT 
Eric MIE ponter Sand Mies accounts mac tine best wane. It has 
beer allee rie ouais nea a Ia eses lisa a cteristio amp PAS easily 
identified by their design and the quality of their pottery, and usually stamped with 
the Chian emblem of a sphinx, an amphora and a bunch of grapes, have been found 
in almost every country where Greeks traded from the 7th century onwards. In 
620BC a Greek trading town was established (with Egyptian permission) at 
Naucrats on the western branch of the Nile delta. From its very beginnings it 
imported Chian wine, as well as oil and silver, to trade for papyrus and Egyptian 
luxury goods. Chian wine jars have been found high up the Nile in Upper Egypt. 
They have also been found at Marseilles, in Tuscany, in Bulgaria, and in eastern 
Russia. 

Equally famous was the wine of Lesbos, the large island due north of Chios, the 
home of the poetess Sappho (whose brother, it seems, combined the trades of wine 
merchant and procurer at Naucratis; a city famed for the "looks and easy virtue of its 
women”). Lesbian wine was highly rated under the island's name, but Lesbos may 
also have been a source (or the source) of Pramnian, the Greek equivalent of the 
rarest and most luscious of all wines, ‘Tokay Essenczia. To make Essenczia the very 
ripest grapes are piled high until their own weight squeezes out thick drops of a sort 
of nectar. They are never pressed. So full of sugar is Essenczia that it ferments only 
very slightly, 1f at all. It remains a viscous honey-sweet fluid with legendary powers 
of revival in all situations where revival 1s desired. 

Sweetness 1s praised in contemporary accounts of many Greek wines. Most 
often it was probably achieved in exactly the same way as the Cypriot Greeks make, 
and always have made, their Commandaria. The grapes are picked fully ripe, then 
laid out on straw mats (plastic today) in the vineyard for a week or so for the sun to 
really concentrate their sugar. A similar method 1s used in Spain at Jerez for sherry- 
making. Homer and his less famous successor, Hesiod, both describe the sun-drying 
of grapes in this manner. Surprisingly one writer, Archestratus, describes a Lesbian 
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The little island of Delos, in 
the very centre of the Aegean, 
was for centuries the hub of 
trade between the Greek 
mainland, Asia Minor, Egypt 
and the Greek colonies of 
Italy. The whole island was 
holy ground, sacred to Apollo, 
and during the first war with 
Persia it was used as the 
treasury of the confederacy of 
Greek cities. It has been 
uninhabited for nearly 2,000 
years. 





“THE CANAANITE JAR’? 


The standard wine container of the ancient world 
was the amphora, a clay vase with two handles, 
ranging in shape from the Don Quixote to the 
Sons kaze Dut censal raer ike a rooi 
vcgctable with a long neck. Its bottom end was 
either pointed like a root, or formed into a knob, 
but never flat. Size varied widely. Greek amphor- 
as averaged about 40 litres, Roman ones about 
S E cau (sree OZeI» e dSrh 
wine bottles. 

ives anipiniora vas an) tetona of the Gas 
naanites, the forebears of the Phoenicians, who 
introduced it into Egypt before 15005C. Up to 
that time Egyptian winc jars (used for fermenting 
and stona@e) had beén of a sinmlar shape, but 
without handles. The name (which is Greck) 
means something which can be carried by two; 
one on each side. So useful was the invention of a 


strong, inexpensive, disposable or reusable, casily 
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lifted and stored container that amphoras were 
Used for any SUD Cn e RITE DUI SO ld 
Although wine was their usual contents, oil, 
eram, water, and the favourite scasonme of the 


$ 


Romans the carta iade o 9 TEE RTE ed 
ranas (OL G LA re ON POA 
amphoras. 

Some ended their working life as funcrary 
urns, à child's coftin, or even as roofing materials. 
Herodotus tells the story of how one Greck clan, 
tlie PROCI S events eras hacia 
They dug a pit in a narrow mountain road, filled 
it with empty amphoras, then covered them with 
earth. Wien the cnemy cavalry ariete pit 
caved in and the horscsamere trapped. 

A potter makes an amphora on his wheel in 
two or three sections; it 1s too big to turn all at 
Once, aid ie camo reaGiinside toe OR EOSIDUDS 


it. The sections are moulded together wet, then 
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wine as having “1ts liquid locks thickly overgrown with white flower”, which 1s a 
fair enough poetic description of the growth of the yeast called flor that sherry 
makers depend on for the special savour and longevity of their wine. One vase 
painting shows a long dipper, remarkably like a sherry-shipper's venencia, 1deal 
for plunging through the scum of flor (in an amphora?) to extract a clear sample 
of wine. 

ewm Geeks Ol bloner'setime already recognized many diferent 
varieties of wine. Laertes, the father of Odysseus, whose vineyard was his pride and 
joy, boasted that he had so rows, each of a different vine, so that he had ripe grapes in 
a long procession from summer to late autumn. 

The island of Thasos, off Thrace, was another quality producer, but of a 
(probably lighter) wine with a characteristic scent of apples. In Thasos today you 
may still see the gauging stone, pierced with holes, for measuring the standard sizes 
of Thasian amphoras. Mendean from Chalcidice and Magnesian from Thessaly on 
the northeastern mainland were also mentioned as good, although not as good as 
Bybline, which appears to have been a wine exported from Byblos in the Lebanon 
by the Phoenicians. Bybline remained a byword for quality into Roman times — 
and had its successors in the Lebanon in the Middle Ages: ‘Tyre and Sidon. 

Much lower down the scale were the bulk-producing islands of the Sporades, 
the southwestern corner of the Aegean. Koan from Kos, Knidian and Rhodian 
from Rhodes were the sort of wine used for army rations. Modern visitors to 
Rhodes will know that little has changed. 

Were the ancient wines treated with resin to taste like modern Retsina? 
Certainly not, say some scholars, although others point to the pine cone that was 
part of the wine god'ssceptre. The practice of adding pitch from pine trees was only 
mentioned in ancient Greece in connection with the already undrinkable wines of 
(eU mor le eens tO Dane Deen rare in Greece but common im Kaly. On 


the amphora is turned upside down and its Properly sealed, an amphora was asairtight as a 
original flat base pared down toa point (or knob). | bottle, and like a very big bottle, kept good wine 


It seems curious to remove the base, but in | in good condition for an immensely long time. 
practice 1t is much easier to lift and tip with its | Without amphoras the ancient world would 
bottom forming a third handle. have had no knowledge of the splendour of 
Amphora stands (usually tripods) were | matured wine. 
common winoarsainaccllansthey were Orem leant To archacologists, amphoras have unique 
against the wall. In ships, where hundreds were | value as evidence of ancient trading patterns. 
being carried, their points were dug into a bed of | Each district, town or island had its own slightly 
sand and their handles lashed together to hold | different model, which devcloped over time. 
them steady. Often their handles carried the [| With the help of a computer, even a relatively 
Stamp Of their C1rleins Pressed im thevclay. Walk [lismmaill’shard, avpiece Of meck or Mamie, cam be 
made amphoras of the right clay were perfectly | accurately classificd. Shards are virtually indes- 
impermeable. If necessary they were coated | tructable. So many millions of amphoras were 
inside with wax or resin. Their mouths were | made that even today in trading centres such as 
búneed with cork wihereat was avallablesand —)Welos, inthe Acecan, entire beaches consist of 
scaled with more wax or resin. (The Latin term | nothing but a mixture of white marble from 
for opening an amphora means, literally, to | ruincd monuments and the red sea-smoothed 


scrape the top.) | shards of broken wine containers. 
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the other hand, the Greeks did mix their wines — and in fact they rarely drank them 
straight. It was normal to add at least water (usually seawater), and the more formal 
the occasion and elaborate the food, the more spices and aromatics were added to the 
wine. The mixing was done in a vase of pottery or bronze called a crater, which 
could be of any size. The wine was scooped out with a dipper, a kythos, and drunk 
from a shallow, graceful, usually two-handled cup, a kylix. 


THE GREEKS LOVED THEIR WINE AND RHAPSODIZED OVER IT, but reading them does not 
leave the impression that they were hard drinkers. Water in the wine had two 
obvious purposes: it stretched the supply of a commodity which may have been too 
expensive for some citizens, and it meant you could go on drinking longer. Their 
word “symposium” means nothing more or less than “drinking together”. 


The ustilication of its modern) memes learmed comterenco esc «eek 
practice of long after-dinner conversations between men over their wine. They 


KOTTABOS 
About the year 600Bc some light-headed Sicilian g | 





colonist from Greece, leaning on his elbow at an 
after-dinner symposium, bet his friends that he 
could hit the lamp on top of its stand with the 
dregs in his shallow two-handled wine cup. 

Whether ne prt xb TE mn or hel dias jist 
the sort of Drones-club idea that would catch on 
among the lighter clement. Throwing bread rolls 
loses its magic after a while. The new game was 
bapuzcdecasouabosvancoasendtt Dromze Maer 
chant designed a special stand, like a lampstand 
but with a tiny statuette on top with its arm held 
aloft. On the hand, precariously balanced, went a 
faintly concave bronze disc. Halfway up the stand | 
Hemi celaiitich Iancerbronze disc, dO Ole n 
was to dislodge the top disc, called the plastinx, so 
that it fell and hit the lower onc, the manes, which 
when hit rang like a bell. 

RR STG R a ER te toe. It spread Dick io 
Puce is Aide S (oat as anid 1Omme@ less aam o years. 
during the whole period of Athenian ascendency. 
it remained the fashionable after-dinner game. It 
Is portrayed on countless Greek vases (the only 


graphic depiction of Greck domestic life we 


jave) and the rules arc known from literature. 
The best illustration is on an Athenian wine 
cooler which shows four ladies of the town, 
whose names might be rendered Shnky, Wrig- 
gly, Couchy and Sexy. Slinky, naked on a couch, 
is flicking her wine cup with the index finger of 
bericht hand: The -capuon bye ups 
“Tm throwing this for you, Lceagros." Other 
paintings show more decorous players in action, 
but leave no doubt at all how kottabos was 


played, nor how popular it was. 


I have had a kottabos stand made, and practised 


assiduously. From personal experience | can say 
Ena It Is mot ambe lite best NS aces 
very high arching shot, so that the wine falls onto 
Iron above = ETE TOR a TET 
distodge bronze, however delicately balanced, 
easily. And it makes a terrible mess on the floor. 

(An authentic game needs a dedicated young 
servant, who for economy wears nothing but a 
garland, to rebalance the plastinx and recharge 


the wine cups.) 
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rechned on couches, propped up on their elbows, a habit learned from the Assyrians 
in about 600BC, and an attitude then and now associated with nomadic peoples. The 
dining room was called the men's room and was appropriately plumbed. Women, 
if they were present, sat on the edge of the couch or on a chair. A symposium had a 
chairman in just the same way as Georgian banquets have a tamada, although his job 
was to stimulate the conversation rather than elaborate long toasts. 

No one pretends that all Greeks were philosophers. Symposia came 1n all 
degrees of seriousness or laxity. It was common for flute girls and dancing girls to 
S ME E Co Ro S (Clic am Ee GU S ins UN S0) laos H RL E EGET HEG 
gentle breeding and culture are gathered together at a symposium, you will see 
ISI o TT Clic On. coma Ae are DUREE e TIG 
entertaming themselves without such nonsense and childishness, but with their own 
voices, talking and listening in turn, and always decently, even when they have 
drunk much wine." 

Plato's views on the minimum drinking age are remarkably severe. "Boys 
under 18 shall not taste wine at all, for one should not conduct fire to fire. Wine in 
moderation may be tasted until one is 30 years old, but the young man should 
abstain entirely from drunkenness and excessive drinking. But when a man is 
entering his fortieth year... he may summon the other gods and particularly call 
upon Dionysusto join the old men's holy rite, and their mirth as well, which the god 
Macaco REE en heir burden — wine that is, the cure tor the crabbedness 
of old age, whereby we may renew our youth and enjoy forgetfulness of despair." It 
is a sobering thought that to Plato old age began at 40. 

Other authors took a different attitude. The playwright Aristophanes gives the 
orator Demosthenes this speech: 


Why look you now; 'tis when men drink they thrive, 
Grow wealthy, speed their business, win their suits, 
Make themselves happy, benefit their friends. 


HIPPOCRATES, who was born on the island of Kos in about 460BC and lived, it 1s said, 
for nearly a century, 1s called the father of medicine. Wine played a part in almost 
every one of his recorded remedies. He used it for cooling fevers, as a diuretic, a 
general antiseptic, and to help convalescence. But he was completely specific, 
occasionally advising against any wine at all, and always recommending a particular 
wine for a particular case. The following passage does not make very attractive 
reading, but 1t shows how clearly and closely Hippocrates observed the human 
body and understood the chemistry by which, in this case, its bowels can be affected: 

“Soft dark wines are moister; they are flatulent and pass better by stool... . 
Harsh white wines heat without drying, and they pass better by urine than by stool. 
New wines pass by stool better than other wines because they are nearer the must, 
and more nourishing .... Must causes wind, disturbs the bowels and empties 
prend Std 

Of sweet — that is, partially fermented — wine he records "it causes less heaviness 
in the head than vinous [strong, fully fermented] wine, goes to the brain less, 
evacuates the bowels more than the other, but causes swelling of the spleen and 
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liver . . . . As to white vinous wine. . . passing more readily into the bladder, being 
diuretic and laxative, it always is in many ways beneficial in acute diseases.” 

"Should you suspect, however," (he concludes), “in these diseases an 
overpowering heaviness of the head, or that the brain is affected, there must be total 
alosbumonmec OMI sine. 

Hippocrates also had strong views on how wine should be drunk: neither too 
warm nor too cold. The prolonged drinking of warm wine, he claimed, led to 
“imbecility”, while the excessive use of very cold wine led to ‘convulsions, rigid 
spasms, mortifications, and chilling horrors, terminating in a fever”. 

Athenaeus, a Greek Egyptian from Naucratis in the 2nd century AD, 1s one of 
our most prolix sources of Greek wine lore. His work "The Deipnosophists”’, or 
The Learned Diners, is a great scrapbook of gossip and literary odds and ends loosely 
constructed around 24 famous scholars and lawyers (and including the great 
physician Galen). Several of them are the sort of pretentious gourmets we would 
describe today as “wine bores". But we are speaking of the age of Rome rather than 
GI Cre cce. 

The most concise summarizing of Greek wine wisdom 1s ascribed to Eubulus, 
writing in about 375Bc: "Three bowls do I mix for the temperate: one to health, 
which they empty first, the second to love and pleasure, the third to sleep. When this 
bowl 1s drunk up, wise guests go home. The fourth bowl 1s ours no longer, but 
belemos tosatolemec (ne MINO Uproar, the St to lb eme vel eene S SION M MID 
loe ese clomun 1s tite DO MC E Dos. s the miiti elas to DTI ES TES TI 
tenth to madness and hurling the furniture." 

It is remarkable with what consistency the figure of three drinks recurs 
throughout history as a moderate measure. We shall meet it repeatedly, until it leads 
to the modern size of a wine bottle — three glasses each for two people — and even to 
modern clinical views on a healthy regular diet of wine. 

We can leave the conclusion to the wisest of all Greek philosophers, Socrates. 
“Wine”, said Socrates, ““moistens and tempers the spirits, and lulls the cares of the 
Mima TOES’. 4 IE revives OUT Joys, and 1s Ol (© tine alb ime tne Ol me Er es 
temperately, and small draughts at a time, the wine distills into our lungs like 
sweetest morning dew. . . . Itis then the wine commits no rape upon our reason, but 
pieds ies totales ole IIT ne 
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DRINKING 
VPE GOD 


I Greeks had every reason to be 


enthusiastic about wine. It had provided the impetus for the economy of their 
strange country, half land, half sea. It gave them a pleasure they could find in no 
other form. But there was more to it than either business or pleasure; a mystical 
element that they expressed through their worship of the wine god, Dionysus. 

Of course, wine was not alone in having a deity. All the elements, every 
concept, each crop, even a forest or a spring had its sponsoring senior god or junior 
guardian spirit. Zeus, the father of the gods, lived on Mount Olympus in Thessaly, 
surrounded by, and constantly intriguing and quarrelling with, 11 gods of cabinet 
rank, while a great civil service of gods milled about in complicated and frequently 
incestuous relationships, seducing hapless humans, causing accidents and interfering 
in battles, altogether more like a hippy colony than a responsible superior order 
of beings. 

It is hard to know what weight to put on the word "worship" as between the 
Greeks and their gods. As all-powerful, unpredictable and often apparently spiteful 
cinco E Werle PES (heated will respect SOIN CONS SIMI OI Sas bie 
insurance policy. An enormous temple at huge expense was clearly something 
much more — not least an expression of national or civic pride. 

Every effort was made to eavesdrop on the plans of the Olympians through the 
medium of oracles. The priests of such famous oracles as that of Apollo at Delphi 
became a very wealthy and influential class. 

But the only personal relationships between men and Olympians belonged in 
the realm of mythology. Myths must sometimes have appeared to thinking Greeks 
to be handed out with the rations. This is where Dionysus was different. Dionysus 
was not a myth but a very palpable fact. You actually drank the god of wine, and 
having the god inside you took away care. 


ONE MORNING IN MARCII IN THE YEAR 404BC, 14,000 of the people of Athens packed 
cae miee theatre om Mica lanl On tie Acropolis tor tne rs aay Of drama of the 
amie Great estivalor Wien uber betore there had been sacrifices of bulls; 
so many of them that the stink of blood still filled the city, mingled with the sharper 
smell of wine. Most of the crowd were carrying wine skins, swaying as they 
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swigged their “trimma”, wine flavoured with an unknown formula of herbs, and 
joking that their wobbling goat skins were softer to sit on than the hard theatre 
benches 
Last into their seats in the huge amphitheatre were the senior magistrates of the 

city and the army commanders, and then the priests of Dionysus Eleutherus, the 
wine god from Eleusis on the road north to Thebes. They took stone thrones on the 
edge of the vast semicircular marble stage, where dancers were already weaving in 
claborate patterns, chanting and beating tambourines. The women dancers wore 
only soft fawn skins, with wreaths of ivy, and carried long hollow stalks of wild 
fennel tipped with pine cones and wreathed with more ivy. The men jiggled about 
absurdly with preposterous leather phalluses flapping in front and long horse tails 
sticking from the back of their breeches. Each time one of these “satyrs” tried to 
catch one of the maenadds she would scamper away, prodding him with her wand, 
her “‘thyrsis’’, the sceptre of the wine god and the symbol of his powers. 

Legend says that Dionysus was kidnapped by Etruscan pirates on his way 

to Italy. He demonstrated his divinity by making a miraculous grapevine 

climb the mast, and turned the pirates into dolphins. The Athenian 


painter Exekias painted the scene on this famous kylix, the shallow two- 
handled wine cup of the Greeks, in about 550BC. 
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The contrasting masks of 
comedy and tragedy have 
symbolized the theatre since it 
evolved from the rites of 
Dionysus in the 5th century 
BC. In this Roman mosaic, 
comedy is a satyr's mask, 
tragedy a maenad's. All actors 
in the Greek theatre wore 
masks, whose stylized 
expressions were hypnotically 
effective and can be seen even 
from the back rows of an 
enormous theatre. 





All this was entirely familar to the Athenians. The various festivals of Dionysus 
went on at intervals throughout the winter, starting in December with the Country 
Dionysia in the villages, when the emphasis was more on the phallus and less on the 
wine god. He, after all, was symbolically dead. His body (in the form of grape 
clusters) had been dismembered and crushed at vintage time and now his vines stood 
bare and apparently lifeless. Only ivy remained as a wintry substitute, producing its 
hard little fruit in winter among its shiny but vine-shaped leaves. ‘The word for the 
dance around a giant phallus was komos — the root of the word comedy. 

Every second winter, though, a large crowd of women of all ages set off on a 
pilgrimage, taking the road via Eleusis and the sacred city of Thebes to the holy 
shrine of the oracle at Delphi. Delphi, sacred to Apollo for nine months of the year, 





became the sunme or Dionysus from December to February. Els priestesses there 
were joined by housewives, maidens and grandmothers from all the cities around, 
who dressed as maenads and were sworn to secrecy. There were plenty of rumours 
about what went on. All agreed that the maenads went up into Mount Parnassus 
above Delphi and stayed there all night. In his Antigone, the playwright Sophocles 
describes the scene: “Surrounded by the light of torches, he stands high on the twin 
summits of Parnassus, while the Corycian nymphs dance around him as Bacchantes, 
and the waters of Castalia sound from the depths below. Up there in the snow and 
winter darkness Dionysus rules in the long night, while troops of maenads swarm 
around him, himself the choir leader for the dance of the stars and quick of hearing 
for every sound in the waste of the night." 

This chilly picnic had many meanings. (The summit of Parnassus is at more than 
8,000 feet, and there are very believable reports of snow storms cutting off the 
worshippers, of rescue parties and maenads suffering from frostbite, “their clothes 
frozen stiff as boards.) The simplest, perhaps, was to encourage the god to return 
Ero conan rayas ave GIS INE TAC CIGC kept up 111 
their own times simply as an antique custom. Certainly the death and rebirth of a 
god, symbolizing the renewal of nature, 1s one of the oldest and most common of 
religious themes. But others, modern doctors among them, believe that ““mae- 
nadism”” really was mass hysteria. Maenads were always depicted with their heads 
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thrown back: a clinical indication, they say. In this state, people commit acts they 
would normally shrink from: handling snakes, carrying fire or killing and eating 
raw flesh. There are other historical instances of dances turning to near-madness. 
Some point out that Greek womenfolk (respectable ones, that is) were virtual slaves 
to their men, and that permission to congregate for worship in the wilds was their 
unique psychological release. 

One distinct possibility is that the secrets of the mountain involved taking drugs 
other than wine. The thyrsis itself can be seen asa symbol of drug-taking. The fennel 
stalk, known as a narthex, was what Greek herbalists stored their plants 1n to keep 
them mesh. Nhe pme cone Came trom!) eros Ine relic TUO comin tea. S 
powerful intoxicant (and was perhaps added to Greek wine, as unfermented resin 1s 
today). Some maenads wore coronets woven with the seed heads of the opium 
poppy. And the berries of the ivy are intoxicating even without fermentation. 

Winter, moreover, 1s the season of mushrooms in Greece. The Indian god 
Soma, some of whose myths are so similar to those of Dionysus that they must have 
common roots, produces his narcotic effect through the common fungus Amanita 
mpssaria, or fly ae@anic. The efiect of ily agaric is to destroy mimbitions, leadato 
powerful sexual desire, induce hallucinations and finally lead to total lethargy. 

AmoLrner tiinews tae was readily available, amd was posible 
ERE S L my stones ie parasite OM Dare and other Grasses kilo Wl As Gi ET TES 
psychoactive alkaloids are better known today as “tsp. We should remember that the 
Greeks rarely drank their wine unmixed. Even the “trimma” in the audience's wine 
skins was brewed with herbs. Syrian frankincense was another ingredient with 
NAO LEO pee dL SETE Be ited: Cicas ina y De tat 
wine more often meant one of a range of mildly narcotic cocktails. 


DIONYSUS HAD A SECOND FESTIVAL, a perfectly unmysterious one, 1n February when 
ES as LO Open LU Me EREE EDER ERGO ULIS tine New T DUBIE Is yeas atic 
Anthesteria, the Flower Festival (from “anthos”, a flower: an image wine lovers still 
use today in talking of the bouquet of a wine). 

Aine Mune temawook place ata shine by tie sea, im more Came eni Mh S UTI 
than the Eleutherian shrine. Water was mixed with the new wine before it was 
tasted, and an actor, masked and dressed as Dionysus, was carried up from the 
seaside in a boat on wheels — one of countless references to the god’s arrival over the 
water from distant lands that crop up in every version of his convoluted mythology. 

Drinking seems to have been the main attraction of the February festival, with 
amphora parties, competitions for the greatest and longest drink, and such side- 
shows as trying to sitona bulging wine skin smeared with grease without falling off. 

The Great (or City) Dionysia was the March meeting in Athens, based on the 
ancient Eleutherian cult but with far more ancient ancestry still. Back in Babylon 
the spring equinox, in March, was celebrated as the New Year. In that era the 
equinox coincided with the sun’s entry into the constellation of Taurus. Bulls were 
ceremonially set to the plough. Babylon's chief god, Marduk, was represented as a 
bull. So, in many rites, was Dionysus. 

By the sth century Bc the City Dionysia was adapted and expanded by the 
government into one of the main public events of the city calendar. It was a 
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remarkable instance of authority bowing to popular demand. Far back into history, 
the cult of Dionysus had been regarded as disreputable or worse; an excuse for the 
underdogs in society, women and slaves, to kick over the traces. In the 6th century 
BC, this former minority cult suddenly became a force to be reckoned with. The 
shrewd tyrant Pisistrates, who ruled Athens from 546-527BC, recognized that the 
best way to control a popular movement 1s to make it official. If the Dionysiacs were 
going to dress up and dance in the streets, let them be organized into a popular 
percal Whtictnedunstor alilitmeattes came to be built in themmeant OF AMES to 
accommodate and control an ancient rite that had acquired too much importance, 
and too many adiierents, to be Ignored. 


THE PLAY THAT WON THE DAY in the competition of 404BC was a posthumous work. 
Its author, Euripides of Salamis, had died of old age in exile two years before, after a 
long and triumphant theatrical career. His last play, entitled The Bacchae, took one 
of the foreign names of the wine god, the name he was known by across the Aegean 
in Lydia, and told the story of his arrival in Greece at the city of Thebes in Boeotia, 
not far north of Athens. 

Everyone in the theatre knew the story. The lives of gods and men in Greece 
were a tissue of legends, layer upon layer of them, often contradictory, usually with 
local variations. The more important the god, the more versions there were of his or 
her adventures. It 1s also certainly true that the more myths attached to a god, the 
older he or she was. Dionysus is landed with legend. He was born and re-born, of 
different parents in different places, again and again. 

His Theban legend is best known, partly because of Euripides’ play. But it is still 
hard to make intelligible. His father was Zeus; his mother the mortal Semele, 
daughter of Cadmus the king of Thebes. Semele, pregnant with Dionysus, dared to 
ask Zeus to show himself in glory. Reluctantly, he turned on his full voltage, Semele 
was fried alive, but the immortal infant in her womb was saved by Zeus, who 
opened his thigh and kept the foetus there until it was ready to be born. (Soma’s 
story 1s very similar. He was born from the thigh of Indra, the Indian Zeus.) 

Whe fate of Semele is asort of prologue, Tue Bagezaestarts years later when 
Dionysus returns to Thebes to bring it the gift of wine. He specifically says that he 
brings wine from the east: on the face of 1t a simple and true historical statement: 


aon: Ib ana ye Come ainda inven. 

The golden lands 

From sun-drenched plains in Persia 

From the walled cities of Baktria 

From he dreadeq lanar edi 

And I have passed through the whole of happy Arabia 
HHG NS AN OS O 


Rape cis ase an cienimate vOut tater dianas cda Nobody 
de H lie discovers; wclicves (hestory olas divine birth, Even Semele S sisters the 
mother and aunts of the present king, Pentheus, believe she had a mere mortal lover. 
In god-like revenge, Dionysus drives the women mad, or as mad as the maenads 
who have followed him from Lydia and are now dancing in the hills. 
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The first half of the play makes the audience laugh. King Pentheus personifies 
indignant authority. How dare the women leave their household duties and go 
gallivanting on their own? He arrests Dionysus and believes he chains him up in the 
bull stables. But the god deludes him into chaining one of the bulls. 

Suddenly the crowd that was laughing and drinking in the theatre is shaken by a 
stage earthquake. The royal palace is in ruins and Dionysus is free. Now the mood 
changes. Dionysus tempts the king to go and spy on the women, to watch "their 
obscene acts". Only by dressing up as a woman, the god argues, can he creep up on 
them. Is Pentheus deranged by lust, by anger — or by Dionysus’ teasing: Watching 
the scene in which the king minces up the mountain in the equivalent of high heels, 
the audience is tense. Drunk, in the brilliant sunshine, with their eyes rivetted to the 
unblinking masks, strangely hypnotic, that the actors wear, they become intensely 
involved. We mustremember that most of them could not read, and that drama was 
by no means an everyday experience. High emotions of rapture or rage come easily 
to such a crowd. 

The farce grows fiercer and more ominous as Dionysus helps Pentheus into the 
topmost branches ofa pine to watch the women. Then “Maidens”, he cries, T bring 
and offer up to you/the one who laughs at you/At me,/And at my secret rites./ 
Avenge yourselves on him." 

All scenes of violent action in Greek drama happen off-stage and are reported by 
a messenger. What the messenger now tells freezes the blood. The women of 
Thebes, possessed by Dionysus, tear their king down from his tree, and led by his 
mother, rend him limb from limb. Agaue, his mother, finally wrenches off his head. 
They return to the city with no idea what they have done. Whatever effect the god 
has had upon their minds, they believe they have hunted and killed à mountain lion. 
Agaue shows her son’s head to her father Cadmus and tells him to nail her trophy to 
eve oe lace wall 

MOUS Cries DI wie Must Dellove [Ne Jildiemee cies Onin vet ae 
comes to her senses the sense of desolation 1s absolute. Dionysus alone remains 
unmoved. Gods punish men for disbelief. 


WHAT ARE WE TO MAKE OF The Bacchae? It 1s one of the strangest of plays. Its poetry 
puts it on a level where literal meaning may be secondary, yet myth has meaning, 
and Dionysus is perfectly specific about where he comes from and why. 

His purpose 1s to bring wine to Greece. He also brings a form of religion which 
thikealrens (amd actiiallhsdestroys) tne state Doa done sedes elo GG] 
as a blessing, apparently becomes a curse. And he 1s presented as a new god, while in 
reality he is among the oldest gods of all. 

[bisedsiitO Tread more mle tne meemads Mites aid trae a GEI STO RTI S 
of wine. Euripides implies what has already been suggested: that powerful narcotics 
were involved. Or we can simply interpret his meaning as the truism that wine is a 
blessing in moderation, and acurseivemecss. E isa word Dionysius uses. le 
calls himself the Happy One. What 1s new about the god, and perhaps the crux of 
the play, is his direct relationship with wine. The old all-purpose god of growing 
things has become specific to the vine — and at the moment in history when the vine 
had become the economic motor of the expanding Greek empire. 
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HOW ANCIENT THEN IS Dionysus? He can be traced so far back that he first appears as 
the consort (or the child) of the earth-mother herself. He 1s probably the little figure 
in the most ancient representations (sometimes uncannily similar to the Virgin and 
Child) which go back at least 9,000 years, to Stone Age shrines in Catal Huyuk, the 
first of all known cities. 

he first name we know of for this mother of creation is Kubaba, the name she 
was known by in Mesopotamia 3,000 years later. The Hittites worshipped her and 
sosa als e NOse almmualedealh and. reis One ODE. [0E mucin amet 
premonitions of Easter. Her worship was practised by their western neighbours and 
Suoccssenscsuluc aras ande dianas Ol tite West Neweam simone asta Dana 
Kybele. Kybele, in some accounts, was described as the mother of Dionysus. Lydia 
was also the land where the name Bacchus or Bakhos was first used for the young 
vegetation god. 

To Orpheus, the mythical singer, long before the age of Homer, Dionysus (with 
the surname Zagreus) was a son of Zeus and Persephone, the goddess of death, who 
was torn apart and eaten by the Titans, a race of primitive giant men. In Orpheus’ 
story, the goddess Athena saved Dionysus’ heart, from which he was reborn — 
another resurrection story. (The clear parallel between this and the Egyptian story 
of Osiris, whose body was torn apart and scattered all over Egypt, then reassembled 
by Isis, explains why Osiris was identified with Dionysus by the Greeks.) 

Orpheus himself was a follower of Dionysus. In his adventurous life he travelled 
as ship’s musician with the Argonauts, saving them from the Sirens’ seductive song, 
and visited the Underworld to bring back his wife Eurydice. But Orpheus suffered 
the same violent fate as Dionysus and Osiris: he was torn apart by Thracian 
maenads, apparently upset by his non-ecstatic behaviour. 


THERE IS NO END TO THESE EARLY LEGENDS SURROUNDING DIONYSUS. He belongs 
firmly in the most ancient mythology, but strikingly not in the Olympian religion 
propounded by Homer, which is the “established ” religion that, in The Bacchae, 1s 
represented by Pentheus and his beliefs. 

The dozen relatively orderly Olympian divinities took up residence on Mount 
Olympus when Greece was subjugated by an invading race from the north in the 
middle of the second millennium Bc. The “sky gods" were installed by the new 
Greeks, who made their capital at Mycenae (Indo-Europeans 1s the not very helpful 
handle given to the invaders by anthropologists), who had long been wanderers, not 
farmers but hunters, armed with bronze weapons, organized for violence, and led 
by men. They descended on a land which for perhaps 1,000 years had been just the 
opposite: agricultural and settled, unquarrelsome and unfrightened, whose towns 
had no walls and whose art no battle scenes. This was Minoan Crete. ‘Their paint- 
ings, free, lifelike and loving depictions of birds, or flowers, or girls dancing or 
flying fish, are the world through undistracted eyes that love what they rest on. 

Women ruled in this land, where strength was not at a premium — or at least had 
equal status with men. Its gods were like its people and its art; simple and earthy. 
What mattered most was fertility. In one form or other mother earth was the vital 
being, but her satellite spirits, too, her lovers or offspring, were linked to the 
functions of nature that meant good crops and easy living. 
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Was Minoan Crete really like this? Possibly, in the sense that 1t had no armies. In 
the Stone Age everyone had equal access to a weapon, so power was fragmented. It 
was when bronze took over that it became very clear who was in charge — and 
equally clear, to those who were not, that their old earth gods were kindher to 
ordinary folk than the cruel sky gods of their conquerors. 

Of all these gods, Dionysus was the most real and accessible. His appeal to the 
downtrodden is clear. He gives comfort and courage; courage to congregate and be 
noisy in a way that Apollo would not approve of at all. 

Apollo was the official god of inspiration; ideally good-looking, moving only 
among the best people, promising order and security. “If his cult existed today... 
he might well be pictured in . . . a neat suit, a Brooks Brothers shirt, buttoned down 
of course, and a sincere tie. He was an organization man, with all che warmth of a 
Stabe Street ake E E y sun pase tna Dionysus was une people SCIT s 


THE METAMORPHOSIS OF Dionysus from god of vegetation and fertility to god of 
wine took place gradually over perhaps 1,000 years. It did not stop there, but 
continued with more and more elaborate and mystic rites to embrace a whole 
system of beliefs about spirituality and the afterlife: an immediate forerunner of 
Christianity. 

The wine god rose to prominence with the colonization of southern Italy from 
about 800BC. The first Greek city in Sicily was called Naxos, from the island where 
the god married Ariadne, and carried his ethgy on its coins. His importance was 


The springtime rites of the cult of Dionysus led directly to the building of the first 
of all theatres, on the eastern slope of the Athens Acropolis, in the 6th century BC. 
The first, a wooden theatre, held 14,000 spectators, and was replaced in 330BC by 
the surviving enormous bowl of creamy marble, with a capacity of 17,000. The 
Dionysus festival included four days of plays, competing for prizes and judged by 
the chief priests and magistrates. 
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confirmed by 582Bc, when he was given three months of the year at Apollo's shrine 
at Delphi. A suggestion has been made that Delphi and the new colonies were more 
losen anms ad memores een Dept mea Cont MODO of tine principal 
colonizing cities. The oracle was well informed on where the best sites were to be 
found. A profitable arrangement grew up, involving trade, colonization and 
evangelism for the wine god. The wune trade has always been a desirable 
occupation. Here it carried an odour of sanctity as well. 

During the 6th century BC his worship was officially accepted into the Greek 
Pantheon. His portrait, followers and attributes — maenads and satyrs, thyrsis and 
vines and ivy — became the most popular of all subjects for vase-painting. The most 
famous of these paintings, recalling a legend of his capture at sea by Etruscan pirates 
on the way to Italy, was painted by the master Exekias in 550BC. A place was even 
made for him among the 12 Olympians by the retirement of the modest Hestia, the 
coddess of the hearth. In 530BC Pisistratus sanctioned his rites in Athens and built his 
first theatre. The Bacchae was first performed in 404BC. A century later the present 
vast stone theatre, reaching right up the flank of the Acropolis, was built. Dionysus 
had an active following that outdid those of all the other gods. 

It is not too dithcult to account for the ascendancy of wine as a form of religion 
under the conditions of ancient Greece. The American historian and geographer 
Dan Stanislawski has written a convincing catalogue of its attractions: ““Exaltation 
for the mystic; a sense of unity with the whole and of belonging for the disinherited; 
courage for the timid; peace for the troubled spirit; nepenthe for the tortured soul; 
apio diia eor ae lover, surcease for tie paln-wiacked: anaestmetc for use 11 
surgery; gaiety for the depressed. In addition to its mystical or personal appeal, wine 
offered pecuniary advantages: vines produce a crop with an ever-ready market. 
They produce a crop of relatively high value on a wide variety of surfaces and soils: 
on slopes so steep that almost no other crop can be cultivated and on virtually sterile 
rocks; thence through a gamut of soils to alluvium; and in a wide variety of climates. 
They do not demand irrigation. They yield a product that has international appeal 
and international markets (even in early times). The beverage produced is not only 
attractive but also healthy in lands of little and often polluted water. It is a persuasive 
beverage that makes lasting friendships. Once it is known, a permanent and 
probably increasing market is virtually guaranteed." 


THE NATURE AND SCOPE OF THE GREEK WORLD CHANGED COMPLETELY 1n the late 4th 
century BC. The royal house of Greece's northern neighbour Macedonia, Philip and 
his son Alexander, ended the loose confederation of free city-states led by Athens 
and Sparta. Under Alexander, the Greeks became an irresistible force that carried 
before 1t all the ageing empires of the east. Anatolia, Assyria, Babylonia, Persia, 
Egypt fell. Alexander marched right to the frontiers of India and even over the Oxus 
into central Asia. 

At his death this enormous, ungovernable realm split into three: Macedonia and 
Greece, Egypt under the Ptolemies, and a vast kingdom from Anatolia to India that 
took the name of its founder Seleucus. The influence of Greek thought was felt 
throughout the Middle East, as it already was in the rapidly expanding sphere of 
influence of Rome to the west. Yet within 200 years, by the middle of the first 
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century Bc, Rome had inherited, by conquest or secession, the entire Greek world, 
with the exception of Persia. The last to fall was Cleopatra's Egypt, 1n 31BC. 


ROME WAS WARY AT FIRST of the powerful cult of Bacchus (the Romans knew 
Dionysus by his Lydian name). The Etruscans, whom they had not so long ago 
subsumed into the new Roman Italy, had had a similar god, who rejoiced in the 
name of Fufluns. The followers of Fufluns found Bacchus very much to their liking, 
and the two gods soon became one. 

But the martial spirit of Rome in its republican days was not in tune with nature 
worship, or with personal enthusiasms of any kind. Bacchus’ rites, the Bacchanalia, 
were a hole-and-corner affair where respectable citizens would never be seen. The 
state, like Pentheus in The Bacchae, was nervous and disapproving. 

Matters came to a head in 186Bc. The Bacchanalia were banned, on the evidence 
of a courtesan. The account of the historian Livy sounds suspiciously like the sort of 
accusation that was later levelled at the Christians. “There was not one form of vice 
aon tte RO DIIS CUOUSUDYSEUN OS OF xe Mic Id momen DISSE eses 
forged seals and wills and evidence. . . likewise poisonings and murders of kindred, 
so that at times not even the bodies were found for burial." In the witchhunt that 
followed, some 7,000 people, all over Italy, were accused of conspiracy against the 
state. It is clear from the speech for the prosecution that the Roman establishment 
felt threatened by a popular movement that might undermine its stern and warlike 
veau sermo co De VOU ever Make Noman soldiers. 

But Bacchus was not so easily dismissed. His cult continued to flourish in secret, 
fed by the doctrines of Orphism, the gospel according to Orpheus, which were 
effectively transforming cult into religion. By the first century Bc he had outgrown 
the role of wine god and become a saviour figure, the god of the underworld with 
Ene ponver tO Srant an atente Mis conimectiom with the teatre remained, Sod 
masks of the characters in famous plays were buried with the dead. He even acquired 
a military past, including a victorious expedition to India which identifies him with, 
om ple Alexander the Great. 

The ban on the Bacchanaha was lifted by Julius Caesar in response to popular 
pressure. The temper of Rome had changed with the enormous wealth of its 
empire. In the past, Dacchus had been the favourite god of the common man. Now 
he had tollowets amone the Tich and powennl "One Tof the 1mestudevorcameor 
them was Mark Anthony, who saw himself, on Cleopatra's couch in Alexandria, 
as a new Dionysus. His austere rival Octavius, predictably enough, identified 
himself with Apollo. 


THE INFLUENCE OF BACCHUS AND HIS CULT ON CHRISTIANITY, when it arrived in 
Rome, 1s beyond question. Orphism had already anticipated the concept of spiritual 
salvation, with Bacchus/Dionysus as the saviour. Returning from the dead was 
commonplace among the ancient gods. Eating the god’s flesh was a familiar idea to 
the Orphics. And Bacchus’ blood, of course, was wine. 

Other active cults of the time also made their contributions to the new religion: 
in particular the worship of the sun god, Sol Invictus, that was popular in the 
Roman army. From this illuminating source the Christians borrowed the symbol 
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oa lE NO fe Qo Hs S UD SO GREG DX LR OI E sum Ol the shortest day of 
SI 

Like the followers of Bacchus, the Christians were at first persecuted, then 
tolerate SIE O rete misse E TE Ime 0 Abn com, Lie Emperor 
Constantine made Christianity the official religion of Rome and its Empire. By this 
time it was so confused with the old Bacchic cult that Constantine's daughter, 
building her mausoleum in the church of Santa Costanza, covered its ceiling with 
a mosaic of conventional Bacchic symbols, and herself appears on it wreathed 
in vines. 

Mt mps Thoirt banned the Olds pagan: cults im an caict ot 702. line 
followers of Bacchus, now a small minority, adopted Christian symbols, just as the 
(nitorem shad T TROUVE die acosta lo ana ap pelas este alc 
thousands of years before at Catal Huyuk) as an infant on his mother's knee. 

Yet at the same time Christian theologians rediscovered Euripides! work, and 
were unable to ignore the clear parallels between The Bacchae and their gospels. 
Dionysus was the son of god and a mortal woman. He worked miracles and was 
persecuted. Euripides, they supposed, had been divinely inspired to prepare the way 
for Christianity. The Bishop of Constantinople, Gregory Nazianzos, wrote a three- 
part drama, The Passion of Christ, yn which he borrowed, with acknowledgment, 
whole passages of The Bacchae. 


HAS THE WINE GOD EVER BEEN SNUFFED OUT? His worship gradually dwindled, 
discouraged by the Christian authorities. An edict published at Constantinople in 
692 strictly forbade women's public dancing (“the root of all evils and ruin”), 
chorus singing and mysteries; “ancient customs altogether alien to Christian life”. It 





DISGRACEFUL PRACTICES 


Livy, whose instincts were conservative. and 
sympathies with the authorities, tells of the 
skulduggery behind the ban on the Bacchanalia. 

A Roman youth called Aebutius had a mistress 
canus» ecos elo ERIS Stepiatncy 
apparently trying to appropriate his inheritance, 
arranged for the young man to be initiated into 
the rites of Bacchus, thinking that membership of 
this disreputable cult would so damage his 
reputation that the courts would dismiss any 
claim he made. 

Hispala learnt of the plan. (Abstinence from 
sexual intercourse was part of the initiation 
pases re onse tna e TTG batus toat as d 
slave she had had to attend the Bacchanalia. 

Initiates, she said, were led by the priests “to 
a place which would ring with howls and the 
song of a choir and the beatings of cymbals and 
drums, that the voice of the suffcrer, when his 
virtuc was violently attacked, might not be 
heard." She begged him "not to plunge into a 


situation where all disgraceful practices would 








fist have tor be endured and bt bres o STR mad Sol d 

This was how the secrets came out. Aebutius 
fled his stepfather's house. Hispala was persuaded 
to givc evidence to the consul Postumius. At first, 
she said, the Bacchanalia was a ritual for women 
and no men were admitted to it. Then a priestess 
from Campania had started to admit men. With 
“men mingling with women and the freedom of 
darkness added, no form of crime... was left 
S d Phere eramos TE 
among men with one another than among 
women. If any of them were disinclined to 
endure abuse or reluctant to commit crime, they 
]wcressacribieed as victims. lo consider homme 
wrong ... was the highest form of religious 
devotion among them." 

Postumius was delighted with this information 
and called the extraordinary meeting of the 
Senate that outlawed the Bacchanalia. Hispala 
and Acbutius were both rewarded as informers 
with money and privileges which indicate that 


the senate wasalse well pleased. 





DRINKING THE GOD 


was forbidden to dress asthe opposite enor imipersonate’comiic or tragic characters. 
It was also decreed that when wine growers tread the grapes, “nobody should 
invoke the name of the infamous Bacchus, and when wine 1s poured into casks, 
nobody should provoke laughter by actions which bear the imprint of hes and 
madness." The punishment was excommunication. Evidently the Bacchic rites still 
had their followers. 

They exist still in much modified form. Velazquez painted Bacchus as a real 
being among the peasants of Castile. Rhinelanders dressing up as satyrs ata Weinfest 
may be self-conscious, but there is no ignoring the graven image that the Soviet 
Georgians have set up outside the Palace of New Ritual in their capital, Tbilisi. It 1s 
Dien sus, a modern bronze imstantly recoemizable as the Greek god. The Palaces 
where secular weddings are held. Georgia is one of the oldest Christian countries, 
yet its authorities choose the wine god as their symbol of celebration and blessing. 

Sometimes his worship survives as a riotous note in a Christian ceremony. Each 
year on San Pedro’s day at Haro in Rioja, his madness breaks out again. Thousands 
of people throng to Mass at dawn ata hillside chapel. The moment it 1s over a how] 
goes up from the crowd, and every man uses his wine skin to soak everybody in 
feden Ita pate nea ile Line dancin curas Up a miuid OF Wine andscant my uinGler 
elo Stress: 

There is no stasemnanasenient here, no violence, citer, But theta cchaSare 
theme, a distant voice, aiaimeechio onthe ectasy that devagtated) Thebes: 
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Confusion between the old cult of Dionysus and the new cult of Christianity shows 
in this 5th-century mosaic from Paphos in Cyprus, in which the infant Dionysus is 
portrayed in a scene reminiscent of “The Adoration of the Magi". Instead of 
maenads and satyrs, he is surrounded by worshippers including Ambrosia and 
Nectar (divine Food and Drink) and old Tropheus the Provider. 


CHAPTER 6 


DE RE RUSTICA 


R ome's monuments are all about us. Its 
language still rings in our ears. The private life of its poets and politicians is (or was to 
(UNO oU Um GE OBI C158 Cont TE HIE ar aS that OF ple S IS UC ind cl 
nearer history. Names, events, arguments, laws make up a relatively exact story. 
Meet Melee osa och elis Ssmo Cider tO tone amas BIG lE LOTH ure 
Egypt of a much more distant time. We know Egypt from its illustrations; Rome 
we know by its words, its monuments and its potsherds. 

There is no shortage of Roman writing about wine. Horace, Ovid, Virgil — the 
greatest poets wrote about it, both in passing and in earnest. Pliny, the encyclopedic 
NA asas DesuaOn It, spealalist sacimellemralists (Cato. VIQUIBI OS 
risas ado cla ae calemlatnre and) exact, Galen, tae cercato siciany CIS 
observant and precise. 

There is no shortage of archaeology, either. The difference here is that scientific 
digging and scientific diving are new disciplines. The story handed down to us in 
writing 1s what it always was: teasingly rich in detail, always ambiguous in 
conclusion. Archaeology works in counterpoint with the written word; its 
conclusions computerized, its detail decidedly patchy. It throws light at odd 
S LIRE DIET R ETES E ET Ot literature, and startles Umexpeeted features noma 
its august shadows. 


WINE-GROWING ARRIVED IN A RUSH in southern Italy from Greece. There may have 
been earlier, Mycenaean, Greek settlements. But those we are sure about happened 
from 800BC onwards. The vine was the anchor the Greeks dug into the Sicilian and 
Italian shores. It took hold and so did they; within 300 years Syracuse in Sicily had 
outgrown Athens to be the most populous of all Greek cities. 

Yere diner o mes aim italy Ubetone they came: maccd nero were, ON 
winegrowers, too. The country just north of centre on the long boot shape of Italy, 
Tuscany today, was the land of the Etruscans. They in turn had probably come from 
the east, but we know little more. Asia Minor (even Troy) 1s one suggested origin. 
Pheenmeiaissanotier — but the Etruscan Wamenace seems closer to Greek. The 
Etruscans grew wine, making it and using it very much after the fashion of the 
Greeks, and traded with it, right up into Gaul beyond the Alps. They were almost 
certainly in Burgundy before the Greeks; selling wine, not growing it. They may 
have brought their vines with them from the east, had them from earlier Greek 
expeditions, or even found them in Italy. The wild vine was growing in the 
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The Etruscans, like the Egyptians, decorated their tombs with images of the 
endless banquet they hoped for in the afterlife. This fresco in the “Leopard Tomb" 
in Tarquinia shows another aspect of their social life: men reclined to feast, women 

sat respectfully beside them. This was not Egyptian but Greek style. 


peninsula prehistorically. Who first used it in Italy for wine has not emerged from 
the night of time. 


ROME WAS FOUNDED ON MILK, both in legend, where Romulus and Remus were 
suckled by a wolf, and metaphorically in the unfrivolous attitudes of its early 
citizens. To its north the Etruscans were enjoying themselves, as the decorations in 
their tombs attest. We cannot read their language, but like the Egyptians they have 
left a vivid testimony in paintings, sculpture, pottery, and above all bronzes. 

Their vineyards reached up well into northern Italy; the earliest amphora yet 
found witha cork stopper 1s Etruscan, of 600BC. In the south, the Greeks enjoyed the 
land of staked vines. But vineyards were a low priority to the stern and martial 
people who were steadily enlarging their dominion outwards from the centre of 
Italy. Their womenfolk were forbidden wine; a husband finding his wife drinking 
was at liberty to kill her for the offence (although it 1s hard to imagine that many 
husbond voll). Divorce om tne sine REEE wy Asie Tecoma SUI HH 

The turning point in Roman attitudes was the long-drawn-out struggle with 
the empire of Carthage in North Africa for control over the western Mediterra- 
nean. The three so-called Punic wars were fought between 264 and 146Bc. The 
Carthaginian general Hannibal crossed the Alps into Italy with his elephants in 
218Bc. His defeat, quickly followed by Roman victories over the Macedonians and 
the Syrians, changed the mood of Rome. From 200BC, wine-growing began to 
interest its increasingly worldly citizens; the security and wealth of empire brought 
a market for luxuries which would have shocked the founding fathers. 
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The first author to write in detail about wine growing was Cato, the very 
senator who had argued most passionately for the total destruction of Carthage. 
O mao lia quotes him’ as saya: Carthage must be 
destroyed." In his eighties he set down, in De Agri Cultura, exactly how a country 
estate should be run — including cold-blooded calculations about how much slaves 
could do without dropping dead. 

Romans were beginning to invest capital in farming enterprises with serious 
business intent, and wine-growing came top for profitability; partly because there 
were few commercial vineyards, and Rome had become a big city with a big thirst. 
Cato's textbook was, one might say, slavishly followed by new proprietors, many 
of them absentee landlords whose only concern was output. There was (and still 15) a 
lack of sympathy between such speculators and country gentlemen, like the poets 
Horace and Virgil, whose love of the land (and care for their staff) might make their 
vineyards money-losers, but certainly resulted in better wine. 

Ironically, the author whose farming manual was the most widely read was a 
long-dead Carthaginian, Mago. Mago had set down the Phoenician and Canaanite 
traditions of agriculture as perfected and practised in Carthage in 5005C. When 
e ues nescius and Carmmace was deleted trom the map, Mago s ancient 
Miami an alee city s libraries tat the Romans rescued Ts 26 
volumes were translated into Greek and Latin in 146Bc — although they have since 
been lost; we know them only from quotations in other authors. More than any 
other work, it stimulated the growth of commercial wine-growing and the 
swallowing up of small estates by big ones. According to Pliny, by the time of the 
Emperor Nero, 200 years later, only six proprietors owned the whole of Roman 
IN oar nata" 

Not only was Rome growing fast, but 1t was drawing in people of talent and 
cunning from all over its empire, and with them cosmopolitan tastes that led to a 
higher standard of living. A date that helps us pin down their progress 1s 171BC, 
when the first commercial bakery opened in Rome. The old Roman dict was 
porridge. Now Rome ate bread, it has been reasonably suggested, its thirst for wine 
was bound to increase. At the time, Rome was extending its control over the great 
Greek vineyards of southern Italy. They were boom years in the wine trade. It is no 
coincidence that the first mention of a Roman “first-growth”, the top-quality wine 
of a particular vineyard, 1s in this era. The occasion was the miraculous “Opimian” 
vintage of 121BC (Opimius was the consul that year), and the vineyard in question 
was Falernum. 

A century later, connoisseurs still drank (or thought they drank) Opimian 
alas ep H GEETE mmo be likened in Modern tmewte: WV atemoo port or 
the great vintage of 1815 —except that Falernian was the only great wine Rome had 
to talk about for many years. 

Once the concept of a “first-growth”, or “Grand Cru” (there 1s no precise Latin 
term), had been introduced, a clear division could grow up between wines 
produced for quality, and the great bulk where quantity was all that mattered. The 
Romano ved hatin sare tismeretened tantastic priecs and Tortunes were spent on 
dining tables made of the swirling burrs of aromatic “citron wood”. Now wine 
joined the catalogue of conspicuous consumption. 
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At first it was Greek wines that headed the list, although whether they were 
better or because everything Greek was chic is not easy to say. Orientals, that 1s 
people from the eastern Mediterranean, brought Rome the luxuries and delicate 
crafts it lacked. Slaves from the east, from Asia Minor, Syria and Palestine, included 
expert vineyard hands and winemakers. Rome assimilated their skills, but 
meanwhile the mystique of imported wine remained. 


By THE END OF THE IST CENTURY BC, Romans of wealth and fashion had taken a hiking 
to the Campanian coast, the Bay of Naples and the Surrentine peninsula, as a place 
to build villas with sea views and splendid gardens. Greek culture was still very 
much alive here in the south, and the wine from Greek vines was considered the 
best in Italy. 

The vine in question was the Amineum. It made Falernian, and was to make all 
the wines rated “first-growths” in this first Golden Age of Italian wine. It 1s 
surprising to learn that all of them were white — until you also learn that they were 
all sweet. The taste of the Augustan age (Augustus reigned from 27BC to ADI4) was 
for wine that was sweet and strong, and very often cooked in much the same way as 
madeira is today. Usually it was drunk diluted with warm water — even with 
seawater. Madeira and water, whether cold, warm or sea, is not exactly to your taste 
or mine. And yet there is no doubting the Romans’ discrimination between one 
kind and another, or the technical refinement they put into making their best wines. 
Nor were they alone in appreciating them: the wine trade with Greece became a 
two-way affair, with ships passing at sea carrying Greek wine to Italy and vice versa. 

By Augustus’ time, the wine industry was established over the length of Italy. 
All the most famous wines came from between Rome and Sorrento, but the 


THE GRANDS CRUS OF ROME 
Falernian was the first Roman first-growth to be | oloroso sherry that is only used for blending. To 
recognized. It was grown on the borders of | hold such concentrated wine in your mouth at all 


Latium and Campania, where the Via Appia | 1s almost painful. 


Eae T E EEE E the Via Domain tous miel 
towards Naples: a strategic site for an ambitious 
The E ST raustas made best 
SE REEERE E STE STET E O the care RTE E 


ESTALE. 


cultivation’, and possibly on account of its 
position on the mid-slope of the hill between the 
two other sectors, Caucinium above and “Fale 


> 


noto las ies DITE 
dry, one sweet, and one a light wine" (in Latin, 
austerum, dulce, tenue). 

Pliny is wholly believable until he makes an 
observation like his next: "It is the only wine that 
takes light when a flame is applied toit. Perhaps 
his meaning is that it was so alcoholic that it burnt 
when thrown on a fire. Certainly all authors 
aice On its Meh streneta. In colour, mien 
mature, it was amber or brown. The description 
of very old Falernian as bitter and impossible to 


drink neat brings to mind the sort of ancient 





The site of the Falernian vineyard today is 
between Rocco di Mondragone and Monte 
Massico. Massican wine was sometimes con- 
sidered a first-growth equal with Falernian. 
Today the name Falernum is used for an unex- 
ceptional light amber wine by the Cenaticmpo 
Colas Ol Me o a SS Ox ao ia 
tod Falenno 

Caccuvan was recwomed to equal als 
theta Imperii cans dd es XS DIEI TG 
was grown (says Pliny) “in poplar woods on 
marshy ground" along the coast northwest of 
Falernum. Nero believed that treasure was buried 
merana dug up the memon the prema of 
making a canal: 

Pliny hated nextar Ce aban and halen 
nian, the wines of Alba, just south of Rome, 
“which are extremely sweet and occasionally 


dry”. The Colh Albani region today includes the 
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Papal residence (and former villa of the emperor) 
at Castelgandolfo, whose wines are very similar 
Ome Dy Iehascatt. 

Fourth in his list of first-growths came 
Surrentinum from the Sorrento peninsula south 





gena mite, 


[^ 


of Naples. Pliny agrees with other authors J 
that this is a light-bodied wine of high D 
acidity. It was made from the 
Amineum vine and needed 20 

Vem o eco aos 

no such wine today, but a bottle of 





Grn Caruso at tine Rlortelibeledere: 
high above the sea at Ravello, offers a 





tolerable compensation. 

Other notable aines liited by Pliny and 
others include Mamertine from Messina in Sicily, 
Pralctublani homme meonaron the Adrie ROCC 
frome: cLona aa ions Ata con the 
Aarie G T Ro on Piceno Is) rhe modern 
wine), Luna from Tuscany and Genoa from 
Liguria. In Campania, Pliny notes Trebellian 
from Naples and Cauline from Capua. 
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production of the Adriatic coast was important (it exported to Dalmatia, 
Macedonia and Greece); the region of Aquileia (today’s Venezia Giulia and Friuli) 
sent its wine east and north, using the river Sava to reach the Danube, and Pliny, our 
great source of information on all such matters, mentions notable wines in Liguria, 
Umbria, Emilia and Rhaetia (at Verona), besides old Greek colonial vineyards in 
Calabria and Apulia in the extreme south. If Tuscany is surprisingly missing from 
this list, it 1s because it was (as 1t still largely 15) forest; the Via Chiantigiana north 
from Siena still seems to find it difficult to pick a way through the oak-clad hills. 

One town, besides Rome, had a dominant position as a wine port, the Bordeaux 
of Roman Italy, producing and shipping vast quantities of all qualities of wine. It 
so happens that it is the one Roman town we can visit almost as though it still 
ech EON De, 


THERE ARE SOME 200 BARS STILL RECOGNIZABLE among the ruins of Pompeu. In one 
street near the public baths, eight line one block not 80 yards long. Outside one quite 
simple establishment you can still read the price list painted on the wall: wine on 
offer by the carafe, or cucumas (what today 1s known in Naples asa ““cucumella’’), at 
oco cS NN 


For one as you can drink wine, 
For two you can drink the best, 
For tour you cam drink Palena 


Whe dls price aroucs a pretty sulible public Gemuaime Ms ale TCU ND e 
Orempenom, would cermamly have cost more tir Tour (ilies ttc pice somenae 
house wine. 

Inside, out Olthe Glare of tne street, One on these sient. dinsty bars seems almost 
ready to resume business. Part of the ceiling is missing, giving a glimpse into the 
bedroom upstairs, where a bronze bedstead is perilously close to the edge of the 
HOOt emt dite quae comia Mavedone more damas andando dT 
years before the bar closed for good. Most of Pompei had to be rebuilt in the year 
63, after a serious shock that cost many lives, the roofs of most buildings — and 
allies alos o noO SI 

The counter needs only a good scrub down to bring back the colour into the 
marble. Behind it in a rack lie a dozen amphoras, their bungs gone, as though a 
weekend's drinking had left the owner waiting for the morning's delivery. Two 
porters with a sling between them carried each amphora along the crowded narrow 
street, lifted it into the rack and took away the empty. That was the problem with 
amphoras: they weighed as much as the wine they contained — and 26 litres could be 
Cine a OUTRE Oh tory NM ty i oS Io ST ISO TS SNR ENS RS 

Gaius Plinius Secundus, whom we know as Pliny, a scholarly and sedate Roman 
grandee, a member of the court of the Emperor Vespasian, was more amused than 
scamealuzede by the rompes amount sb T LTE ala an mortcnr© 
work up what they considered a respectable one by “getting themselves boiled in 
hot baths and being carried out of the bathroom unconscious, while others are 
unable to wait to get to the table, no, not even to put on their clothes, but still naked 


and panting, they snatch up huge vessels as 1f to show off their strength, and pour 
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The streets of Pompeii are 
lined with bars and 
“thermopolia””, snack bars 
open to the street where hot 
food was available at the 
counter at all hours. Wine was 
served in these bars, usually 
mixed with water, sometimes 
seawater. In cold weather its 
wine-and-water would be 
served hot. 





down the whole of the contents, so as to bring them up again at once, and then drink 
another draught. And this they do a second and third time, as if they were born for 
the purpose of wasting wine, and as if 1t were impossible for hquor to be poured 
away unless by using the human body as a funnel." 

Pompen, with its mild winters, attracted retired expatriates from the colonies. 
Pliny himself, although only 55, had settled nearby in comfortable semi-retirement 
with the not very onerous command of the detachment of the navy in the Day of 
Naples. There was plenty of time to spend in the baths and bars. The wine trade was 
brisk and profitable, exporting the powerful local growths, servicing the domestic 
market, and, it seems likely, importing popular wines from the colonies — especially 
those in eastern and southern Spain. 

The study of amphoras is a branch of archaeology that can give remarkably 
precise information about trade. Certain forms of vessel, curves of the lip and shapes 
of handle can be deduced even from the small shards — of which so many millions 
survive that a computer can place most remnants in a recognized category. 

A typical Pompeian amphora can be distinguished readily enough. What is less 
certain is its contents: the same form was sometimes used for wine, oil or corn. It was 
also, of course, often reused for the local produce of whatever province it reached. 

Most conclusive 1s the stamp, usually on the top of a handle, of the original 
merchant whose wine it contained. Several Pompeian merchants were so famous on 
the export market that it seems possible that cheir stamps were sometimes forged far 
from home. 

The man who probably did most to build the wine trade in Roman Pompeu 
was Marcus Porcius, who flourished in the last years of the Republic. His seals have 
been found in many parts of the western Roman world, but most often on the 
overland route from the Mediterranean to Bordeaux, via Narbonne and Toulouse. 
The family of the Porcii were prominent in business for several generations, but all 
the evidence suggests that 1t was Marcus who made its fortune. He seems, from 
inscriptions in the temple of Apollo, to have been the official responsible for 
building both the town’s theatre and its amphitheatre. 
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Pompen not only supplied Bordeaux; it seems in many ways to have 
foreshadowed what Bordeaux was eventually to be. There is a clear analogy 
between the Roman town, centre of the international wine trade, surrounded by 
splendid villas, and Bordeaux 1,700 years later, when its merchants began investing 
in wine-growing chateaux in Graves and the Médoc. Of 31 villas so far discovered 
in the countryside around Pompeu, 29 seem to have been wine producers. They 
were the chateaux of their day, their vineyards lapping their walls, their cellars full 
of maturing wine. 

By far the Greatest marker for the wine OL C mpana — 9 eO e 
surrounding province — was Rome itself. Its consumption grew and grew as wine 
became cheaper and millionaires distributed free wine when they sponsored games 
in the circus. The city had a porta vinaria, a wine-trade gate, on the inland, upstream 
side of the walls, for wine coming down the Tiber from Umbria and the Sabine hills 
where Horace farmed, and another on the side facing the sea and the port of Ostia. 
loday's Monte ‘Testaccio, a hill near the Tiber 115 feet high and a thousand paces 
around, 1s nothing but broken amphoras from the downstream wine gate. And 
possibly as much as half of all that wine came by sea, in ships carrying 2,000-3,000 
amphoras at a time, from Pompen and the Campanian coast. 


Pompeii was a town so 
imbued with the spirit of 
Bacchus that he appears again 
and again in the decoration 
and frescoes of its houses. Here 
he is dressed as a bunch of 
grapes, carrying his thyrsus or 
sceptre, standing on the slopes 
of Mount Vesuvius, which is 
covered with vines. Before its 
eruption the volcano 
apparently had a craggy peak. 
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POMPEII WAS DESTROYED IN AD79 by a massive eruption of Mount Vesuvius that laid 
waste the countryside for many miles around. Rome's principal source of wine 
vum EEE HE omae ce idesmioy este 79 mever made. The immediate 
consequence was a mad scramble to plant vines everywhere within reach of Rome. 
Cornfields became vineyards, the balance of supplies to the capital was seriously 
disrupted; established winegrowers, who benefited from the wine famine of 80 and 
the next few years by higher prices, soon found themselves instead in a glut of wine. 

It seems likely that 1t was this situation that precipitated a famous edict of the 
Emperor Domitian. In ADg2 he banned the planting of any new vineyards in Italy, 
and ordered the grubbing up of half the vines in Rome’s overseas provinces. In a 
separate edict he also banned the planting of small vineyards (presumably by suchas 
tavern keepers) within towns in Italy. 

Domitian’s edict has been the subject of endless scholarly debate. At first glance 
it looks like a measure to protect Italy’s domestic wine industry from provincial 
competition, and to keep the price level up for the benefit of the sort of big 
winegrower who would be able to lobby the government. An equally valid theory 
is that there was real concern about the corn supply; vines were usurping the 
cornfields. 


THE GREAT ERUPTION 

The destruction of Pompei. is a story almost too fears, declared that these were merely fires in 
well-known to bear re-telling — except for the | villas deserted by their peasants. Then he laid 
fact that our best source of information about | down and slept." Even for a Roman he was 
the wines of early Imperial Rome perished with | overdoing the sangfroid. The door of the room 
obiret ur began to be blocked with ashes and the house was 

We have met Pliny as naval commander in | “swaying with repeated violent shocks”. His 
the region. His nephew, known as “the Younger | companions woke him. It was daytime, but 
Pliny", recounted what happened in letters tothe | “blacker and thicker than ordinary night”. They 
historian Tacitus. In August AD79 his uncle wasat | tied pillows over their heads with strips of linen 
Misenum, the naval port across the bay from | and made for their galley 


Pompeii and Mount Vesuvius. “He had finished But on the shore, with “the waves tumul- 


sunbathing, his cold plunge, and lunch, and was | tuous and contrary", Pliny was overcome by the 
at work on his books" when “a cloud of | sulphurous fumes. He "struggled to his feet, 
extraordinary dimensions" was seen. "Inappear- | leaning between two slaves; but immediately he 
ance and shape it was hke a tree — the umbrella f| fell down again.” So died the author of the 
pine would give the best idea of it." So grandiose | Natural History. 

acer dc i unde deelded, deserved. Close The eruption of 79 was ten times the size of 
study. So he ordered a light galley to be made | that of Mount Saint Helens in 1980. It buried 


Pompeii under a layer of fine ash and coarser 


ready and set off towards it. By this time the 


alarm had been raised, boats were flcemg from | cinders more than 16 feet deep, and its neighbour 


the cloud, and “what he had begun in the spirit of | Herculaneum to a depth of 65 feet. Apparently 


a scientist, he carried on as a hero... keeping so | most of the inhabitants of Pompeii managed to 
calm and cool that he noted all the changing | escape the town — very few bodies have been 
shapes of the phenomenon and dictated his ¡ found — but hundreds of Herculaneans were 
observations to his secretary." suffocated or drowned on the beach trying to get 

They landed at Stabiae, near Pompeu, where | away. Yet items of cloth, delicate glass, even 
they went to a house, amid a thick shower of hot | food, rope and straw survive where they were 
domno usc om esuviUssb redu mests on) a ered roni tne firestorm by buildings. Whey, 


flame" were flashing out in more and more | and the skeletons, make up an almost complete 


places. “My uncle, to relieve his companions’ | record of the people and life of an ancient city. 
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Scholars have accused Domitian’s government of strangling the infant wine 
industries of Gaul, Spain and the other provinces. There is very little evidence, 
though, that his edict, a political measure to placate big business and public concern 
about food prices at the same time, ever resulted in the uprooting of many 
provincial vines. It remained on the statute book for almost 200 years, until 1t was 
repealed by the Emperor Probus in 280. During that period, most of the principal 
vineyard regions of Gaul were either begun or steadily developed. 

The writer who gives us most information about the actual mechanics and 
economics of Roman wine is Lucius Columella, a Spaniard from Cadiz. His 
comprehensive farming manual appeared in about ADOS Roman authors did not 
cast about for original titles. His book, like Mago’s, 1s called De Re Rustica, or “On 
Country Matters’. 

Everything you could want to know about viticulture 1s in Columella, starting 
with the proposition that it can be the most profitable form of agriculture, and yet 
people lose fortunes at it. Why? Because it 1s fashionable and people rush into it 
without worrying about the soil, the situation, or whether they know what they are 
doing. They then neglect their pruning, ruin their vineyards with heavy crops that 
make miserable wine, and wonder what went wrong. Columella sets everything 
out in detail. His costings can be followed to the last vine stake and slave’s breakfast. 
We learn from him that a good Roman vineyard produced about the same amount 
of wine per acre as first-class French vineyard today (in French terms, 60 hectolitres 
per hectare: the Roman measure of surface was a jugera, equal to one quarter of a 
heewne (Production was measured by the cmo GODS vw molesearcle MSS cules: 
holding 20 {impitoras, Or about soo Mires, ies cule! poem users aec eu Iq E 


COLUMELLA RECOMMENDS A STAKED VINEYARD, with vines planted two paces apart 
each way, each tied to a chestnut stake the height of a man with withies of willow. 
This is more or less the method used, with variations, both on the Moselle and in 
Pea olas today. (Ome man De calculated: "can cut amd! sininocm roe ales lia 
January day, pilus tem belore dam and ten alter dank y cada ES RT MISSE PII 
vineyards were probably in the minority. Alternatives included everything from 
letting the vines trail along the ground, layering as they went (mice tended to eat the 
arapesi tO tram them Up tah trees, a ER Plin CIS BIN OTI con racial 
southern Italy. In between came every variation from “head-pruning” (French, en 
gobelet), which turns the vine into a small self-supporting pollard tree, to various 
fOrms-on teclas ron ta sie | -paritora: tull=sealenmencolan (Minch, 
element of a modern vineyard that was missing was wire. 

Oddly, there was marked disagreement among authors about growing vines up 
trees earlier walter scarcely mention it, later onessso mt oe uoo Fam Homa lis: 
slightly younger than Columella, it was the method that (in Campania) produced 
the finest wines of all, which by modern standards is certainly not the case. Poplars 
were recommended by some authors, elms by others (elms also provided cattle 
fodder, but at the cost of thinning their dense foliage, which overshaded the vines). 
Working up tall trees was left to casual labour; no prudent slave owner would risk a 
valuable asset on such a dangerous job. “A hired vintager”, says Pliny, “expressly 
stipulated in his contract for the cost of a funeral and a grave." 
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Pliny's **Natural History"' survived in edition 
after edition right into the Middle Ages. This 
fanciful portrait of the naturalist instructing a 
monarch is from a medieval copy in the 
Laurentian Library of the Medici family in 
Florence. 





One advantage of arbusta, as they called their tree-clinging vines, might have 
been the effects of the tree roots in drying soil that inclined to be wet. The Romans 
understood very well the importance of drainage to vines, that slopes were 
preferable to level ground, and that stony ground is a positive advantage. Virgil 
even advised growers to "bury in the ground 30 stones or rough shells; for the water 
will glide between them . . . and invigorate the plants." 

The first question for anyone planting a new vineyard was which grape variety 
to choose; colour, flavour, the size of the crop and its ability to age all depend on it. 
By the Ist century AD, varieties exercised Roman minds.almost as much as they do 
Californians or Australians today. The best wines were still in the Greek tradition, 
and the Aminean vines (there were five kinds), whose wines Pliny describes as full- 
bodied and vigorous, improving with age, were unchallenged for quality. Only one 
other vine is mentioned as being close, the Nomentan, a hardier plant with “ruddy” 
wood, grown up the Tiber from Rome. 

Vines from the overseas provinces, on the other hand, were being increasingly 
planted for greater fruitfulness. Of these the most promising were the Balisca and 
inco TROC dest e EIT Ob GUION COR e POI 0) thom Spain amd Bordeaux. 
TETE Cle BU S to CS] BIRDS e 

Some modern writers have claimed to recognize in one variety described as 
hardy and very fruitful, the Arcelaca or Argitis, no less a plant than the Riesling. It is 
hard to reconcile this with the judgment that its wine was cheap, common and had 
no keeping powers. 

From the way Columella and Pliny categorize vines as being good in this or that 
district and not elsewhere, it seems that experimental planting was widely practised. 
Fashions in winemaking were changing, too. 
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Tue ROMAN VINTAGE WAS CUT WITH A KNIFE LIKE A MINIATURE SICKLE, brought in 
baskets to the press-house and trodden in shallow tanks, like the lagars still used for 
port-making. The wine press was developed by the Romans up to the point where 
it remained almost until modern times: great beams were used for weight, capstans 
for adding pressure, and rope wound around the “cake” of pressed grapes to keep it 
in place. 

Fermentation took place in earthenware dolia, like the Greek pithoi (and the 
Georgian kwevri), sunk up to their necks in the floor of the cellar. Dolia were also 
used for maturing wine and in later times for transporting it. As the seaborne wine 
trade grew, the amphora, weighing as much as its payload, gave place to the much 
more economical bulk of a dolium — even if the dolium could not be moved and had 
to be filled from wine skins. The archaeological evidence for wine shipments by sea 
becomes scarcer and scarcer after about AD2 50; 00 mecently May if RI EE SH HL HTS 
the reason 1s the gradual introduction of the much stronger and lighter barrel. Pieces 
of pottery are immortal, barrels usually disappear in time without trace. 

The sweet tooth of the Romans meant that the vintage was left as late as 
possible. The poets Virgil and Martial both advised leaving the grapes on the vine 
until November, or until they were “stift with frost”. A Greek technique was to 
pick them slightly underripe (presumably to keep a relatively high acidity) and to 
leave them in the sun for three or four days to shrivel and concentrate their sugar. 
nome special tol res Was tO ESSI SERO e inches GM III 
on the vine to shrivel deprived of sap. Passum was the term for these wines 
concentrated by drying. In Italy today they are called passiti. 

Reduction and concentration of the juice (the must) by boiling was another 
technique for making stronger and sweeter wine. Defrutum was the general term, 
although different degrees of reduction were called by different names. Defrutum 
was often used for blending with thin vintages. A third method for sweetening was 
simply to add honey — as much as 64lbs to 12 litres. The sticky result, called mulsum, 
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The luxurious villas of 
Pompeii and Herculaneum 
were provided with a 
triclinium, an outdoor dining 
room for use when the 
weather was not too hot or 
cold. The guests reclined on 
cushions on the gently sloping 
raised portions of the floor 
around three sides of a central 
table laden with food and wine 
— in this case probably rather 
good wine, since this was a 
wine merchant's house, the so- 
called House of Neptune, with 
a shop at the front. 
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was drunk asa gustatio, an aperitif, with the hors d'oeuvres. The Romans also knew 
how to make what they called "permanent must” (and the Germans today call 
Sussreserve). They prevented fermentation by submerging the amphoras in cold 
water (the sea or a well) and keeping them there until winter. This "semper 
mustum” was another way of sweetening wine that had fermented too dry for 
their liking. 


PERHAPS THE CLOSEST WE CAN GET TO AN IDEA OF ROMAN TASTE at table 1s one of the 
spicy Oriental cuisines of today: Indian cooking without the curry, for example. 
Reading Roman recipes gives a strong impression that the seasoning was more 
important than the primary flavour. Powerfully savoury tastes; fermented fish 
sauce; garlic; and most of all assafoetida — a strange onion-smelling root that to 





modern sensibilities is a byword for nausea — were regularly combined with every 
sort of sweetening from raisins to honey, including a drench of the sweetest wine. 
Meat was regularly cooked and served with such fruit as apricots (an introduction 
from the Caucasus), and dishes of fig or plum sauce were used as all-purpose dips. 

Pliny gives an alarming list of the flavourings that were added to make the 
forefathers of our vermouths. The whole class of wines cooked up with infusions or 





the maceration of herbs, spices, resin and other flavourings was often referred to as 
“Greek”, since the Greeks rarely drank wine without seasoning. Adding seawater 
was a Greek idea that was followed in Pompen (Pliny shrewdly advises that it be 
te feretro ell XU S THO) SS 

Absinthe was a popular flavouring for a “Greek”” wine; rose petals, violets, mint 
and pepper were others. The famous cookbook of Apicius gives a recipe for a 
“marvellous brew” involving resin, ground pepper, saffron, malobathre and grilled 
dates in a reduced mixture of wine and honey. Travellers often carried with them a 
flask of some such "conditum ', perhaps just honey mixed with pepper, to drown 
the taste of the local wine along the way. 

Ihe "plebs", thelower classes, and the army often had to make do with less than 
wine; either with posca, which was vinegar mixed with water, or lorca, the thin and 
fecble brew made by soaking the pressed skins and stalks in water and fermenting 
the result. French peasants had to make do with the same until the last century — 
"piquette" they called it. The soldiers who crucified Christ gave him a sponge full of 
their vinegar ration. 

It was the mark of fine wine with the Romans, as it 1s with us, that it improved 
with age. Horace, in one poem contemplating his end, seems more concerned about 
parting from his cellar of wonderful old wine than from his wife. Very sweet wines 
will usually keep well without turning to vinegar, but the Romans had no means of 
increasing their alcoholic strength to preserve them. No yeast will continue to 
ferment when the alcohol level reaches 15 or 16 percent of the wine. Distillation was 
unknown. This, then, was the strongest drink they knew. They made a clear 
distinction, though, between heavy sweet wines that they aged in the open air, 
"exposed to the sun, moon, rain and wind”, and weaker wines that should be kept in 
jars sunk in the ground. The great Campanian wines came into the first category; 
Likert ana elas vere imventionally Oxidized ~ a process accelerated 
by changes of temperature. About these wines, Pliny anticipated a discovery of 
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17 centuries later: “With wines shipped over sea ... the effect of the motion 
on vintages that can stand it is merely to double their previous maturity." 

Another practice with the same aim in view — to speed oxidation and the 
symptoms of maturity — was the fumarium, a smoke chamber in which amphoras 
were stored above a hearth. The heat and the smoke both affected the wine. 
Apparently it eventually emerged with a smoky flavour and, curiously, paler in 
colour and sharper in acidity. Pliny and Columella give the impression that 
smoking was not something you do to first-growths. 


PLINY ALSO NOTICED THAT THE THINNER A WINE IS, “THE MORE AROMA IT HAS’. The 
taste Ok ene Nomás was tO cameos. WithNENClktexperenee Ormm@ner cin STIS SS 
from the north of Italy and from Gaul. The first Gallic wine arrived in Rome during 
Pliny’s lifetime. A century later it accounted for one-third of all the amphoras found 
D ehao tele excavations at Osa BIO S por oo me: 

Oil best source Of MOT AIO about tne wines ONES COBIN CINES o Ca Td 
Greek pmysiclim em IS enata mdr STR S men yo Deeame 2 EE NIS CTS URDU 6 (TE HC TE 
undis Gars ORO Of tne Emperor larcus arcas is mame sal no RG 
doctor sis Observations succeeded those Of the oreat io pocialtes asaime caca! 
reference point which was not entirely superseded until the 19th century. 

Malcocinado xa Io TTC [P Tia ape DOR GI 
physician to the gladiators in Pergamon. Their diet as well as their wounds was his 
concern. He claimed that no gladiator died in his care, which sounds improbable, 
since almost his only recourse, faced with the most horrific wounds, was to bathe 
them in wine. Deep wounds gave him an opportunity to study anatomy and 
advance tiewecminIguc ostra er. 

The possibilities of pharmacy, the use of drugs and herbal medicines, were 
recognized, but the identities of plants were sadly in doubt, despite the work of 
Nero's Greek physician, Dioscorides, in finding ^ and describing them. A 
conscientious doctor could not trust anyone but himself to collect the plants he 
wanted. Galen was both observant and methodical. It has been said of him that he 
transformed medicine from “a healing art to a healing science”. His system of 
healing was "so well organized, so comprehensive, dogmatic and plausible, that it 
He EERO penca O e modernas. 

In AD169 Galen became the emperor's physician. An important part of his duties 
was to protect the imperial person from poisons. Concoctions of wine and drugs for 
this purpose were called theriacs. Superstitious faith in their ability to prevent illness 
and cure anything from a gumboil to the plague continued until the 18th century 
(ehe English “treacle” derives) trom therae) The ancient Kane H T 
legend has it, concocted a “nuthridatum” theriac so efficacious that when in defeat 
he tried to poison himself nothing would kill him. Eventually a soldier obliged with 
his sword. 

De Antidotis was the title of Galen’s treatise on the subject. It contains a 
characteristically thorough and well-observed account of the wines drunk in Rome 
in his day, both Italian and Greek: how they should be judged, stored and aged. 
Falernian was still first choice. Galen’s way of choosing the best was to start with 
wines 20 years old (which he expected to be bitter and then taste back through 
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the vintages until he came to the oldest without a bitter aftertaste. He points out, 
though, that Falernian was so famous that it was often faked, and says that 
unteren cal p EST O GER PE) OEC alistenc, E RST Vie LO D OP to mature, 
equals 1t 1n quality. 

Ihe word "austere" continually enters Galen's descriptions of his choice of 
wines. Roman taste was clearly shifting away from the thick, sweet wines that had 
made Campania the most prestigious region. Galen and other doctors were 
recommending drier and lighter wines. The vineyards closer to Rome, dismissed in 
C RET e ER E a vane vds hans enroll ares atom E TG BIUS 
favourites. Sabine and Tiburtine, from districts north of the capital on the Tiber, are 
promoted to first-growths. Setinum, from south of Rome, had made its name as the 
favourite of Augustus (the very opposite of a voluptuary). Another was Signine 
(which seems to have echpsed the old first-growth Albanum). Galen describes these 
wines as "fluid but strong, and fairly astringent”, and variably full-bodied or 
lighter. All of them, like the first-growths of previous generations, are white. It 
seems that red wine that was not expected to age remained the daily drink of 
taverns. The concept of full-bodied, tannic red wines, aged in barrel and then in 
bottle, was still in the distant future. 

Although Galen mentions the wine of Etruria in passing, had tasted Hadrianum 
from the Adriatic, and approved of new and drier Campanian wines, Gauranum 


THE GRAPE ARCHAEOLOGIST 
The most respected winemaker in Campania | north of Naples, but the modern product has no 
today is Antonio Mastroberardino of Avellino, a | qualities that confirm, or even hint at, its past 
town 20 miles inland from Vesuvius. Mastrober- | glory. (Pliny remarked that real Falernian vines 
ardino isa viticultural archaeologist. Allhis wines | were sometimes transplanted from the region, 


but “very quickly degenerated” everywhere else. 


are made from grapes that were used in the region 
by the Romans, and two of them were reputed | Now the boot seems to be on the other foot.) 


(in Pliny's account) to be imports from Greece in Mastroberardino also grows three grapes of 
pre-Roman times. Their names, Greco and | identifiable Roman origin. The best 15 the rare 
Aglianico (or Ellenico), both mean, simply, | Fiano, originally called Latino to distinguish it 
Geek. | from the Greck varieties. “Fiano” is said to derive 

The highest rank among Greek vines, said | from “appianum” — although this name, which 
Pliny, is given to the group called Aminea, whose | means attractive to bees, is given by Pliny to what 
wine has body and vigour and improves with | scems to be the Moscadello of Tuscany. To 
age Wine Greco is easily identified as Pliny s twin 1] confuse matters more, musca its Latin root, is 
sisters", the Aminea gemina, because its (white) | a fly, nota bee. Fiano, in any case, is certainly not 
bunches are always divided into two distinct | a Muscat vine but gives pale white wine with an 


Pan o ee Gvene austere imanes Campanas 


anno ST ode G wine EE ato does 
indeed have body and vigour, although it ts |! best today. 
rarely given a chance to age today. The ma me or another vwnite variety sec oda 
The Aglianico is not so easily identified in | di Volpe, or foxtail, suggests Pliny's Alopecis, 
classical references, but makes the best modern || “which resembles a fox's brush’ — although to 
red wine of Campania, Taurasi; wine with a | Pliny this was a table grape, not for wine. This 
firmness and depth of colour and flavour that | and the Piedirosso (“red-stem””) are still grown 
outshines anything else from the south. The so- | on Mount Vesuvius. Pliny certainly would not 
called Falernum of today is also made from | recognize the name their wine goes by today: 
Aglianico, in what is reputed to be the original | Lacryma Christi. The Galilean was only 25 years 
area on the borders of Campania and Latium | old when Pliny was born. 
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and an Aminean from Naples, it 1s surprising that he does not recommend the 
Rhaetic of Verona and the Tirol, which back in Virgil’s day had anticipated the 
vogue for drier wines, but then seems to have passed from favour. The district of 
Aquileia north of the Adriatic was also a major producer of lighter wines — but not, 
apparently, for the Roman market. And then, of course, there were the new wines 
"Jeu aisi B CORE al 

It is frustrating not to be told more about these wines, whose characters must 
Name Desa So alas ba TEDT TO tastcrOnm Wome cre DTE ORBI SII L (t6. 
be drawn, though, from the fact that none of the first-growth regions of the ancient 
world would find a place in any such list in modern times. 


AFTER GALEN we have no commentator on the progress of Roman taste in wine. 
The same first-growths apparently continued to fetch the highest prices. Imports 
from the provinces certainly increased, but there was room for all on the insatiable 
Roman market. With over one million inhabitants, Rome was by far the greatest 
city the Mediterranean world was to know until our own century. A hundred years 
ago even Naples, the most populous Mediterranean city of its time, had only halt a 
million inhabitants. 

Obviously most of the demand was for cheap wine, which was most easily 
brought by sea (unless it came down the river Tiber). Spain and Gaul obliged with 
hee amounts — althouely tie increasing use of the wooden barrel nioan that we 
have no evidence to estimate how much. One effect of the erowine proyineral 
vineyards was that mass production became less profitable in the Italian regions that 
traditionally supplied Rome. A wine estate tended increasingly to become a 
centenas pastime — OF Even al emperor s, OMG cimperor, Julian 19 said tos 
planted a vineyard with his own hands and bequeathed it to a friend as the highest 
compliment he could pay him — “a modest souvenir of my gardening". 

A positive disincentive to Italian growers was a tax in kind imposed on them 
from about AD250. They were obliged to deliver a proportion of their wine to 
Rome and other centres, for the rations of the army, and to supply the populace 
with subsidized drink. Only carriage was paid; not surprisingly, many winegrowers 
gave up. 

It may have been partly to remedy this situation that in AD280 the Emperor 
Probus, whose principal concern in his short reign was to face the onslaught on the 
Empire of barbarians from the north, repealed the widely ignored edict of Domitian 
against the planting of vines. He even set the army to work to make new vineyards 
in Gaul and along the Danube (where, ironically, he was murdered in a vineyard). 
By now the decline of Rome had begun, the city's population was falling, and the 
future lay in the provinces of the Empire it had so spectacularly created. 
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66 E 
he various modes of worship, which 
prevailed in the Roman world, were all considered by the people as equally true; by 
the philosopher, as equally false, and by the magistrate, as equally useful.” 

This was Gibbon 's cynical dismissal of Roman religion. He saw in it none of the 
fervour and mystery of ancient Greece: simply the opiate of the people. 

Cults came and went; some of their own accord, some with a push from the 
magistrates. Educated Romans had read Livy's famous account (see Chapter 5) of 
the banning of the Bacchanalia. To them there must have been little to distinguish 
the early Christians — Jews, apparently, following what they called the cult of the 
Nazarene — from the followers of Bacchus. 

There were enough parallels and points of contact to justify confusion. What 
they knew of Christian rites appeared little different from the Bacchanalia. Both 
were performed in secret (or atleast private) and apparently involved a cannibalistic 
meal. The followers of Bacchus had claimed to be eating their god's desh and 
drinking his blood. So did the Christians. 

In principle the Roman state stood for freedom of worship under the emperor. 
Sometimes, though, it was useful to have a scapegoat. A mysterious new sect or 
secret society could be blamed for almost anything. Nero was the first to pick on the 
Christians, as his scapegoat for the great fire of Rome in AD64. But whenever the 
balance expressed by Gibbon was dangerously tilted, the authorities, however fair- 
minded, were inclined to take drastic action. 

Ihe "Younger" Pliny, nephew of the naturalist, was governor of the province 
of Bithynia-Pontus on the Black Sea under the Emperor Trajan. In AD114 he found 
himself under pressure to deal with the growing number of Christians. He reported 
his proceedings to the emperor and asked his advice over the ticklish problem. 
Christianity, he reported, had been spreading from the towns to the countryside. 
Temples had been “almost entirely deserted for a long time”, although, thanks to 
io TE E RSE He E = Acc, DemlOnmiicd acai SUE GI IEEE saciibicial 
animals is on sale everywhere, though up till recently scarcely anyone could be 
found to buy 1t." 
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His actions had been to summon persons accused of Christianity and require. 
them to invoke the gods and make offerings to the emperor. If they refused, he had 
them executed, on the grounds that all political societies were banned. He tortured 
“two slave women, whom they call deaconesses", but "found nothing but a 
degenerate sort of cult carried to extravagant lengths.” Stories of incest and 
cannibalism were unfounded. They ate ordinary harmless food”. Trajan replied: 
“You have followed the right course of procedure, my dear Pliny. These people 
must not be hunted out. . . ." He adds that anonymous denunciations “must play no 
part in any accusation. They create the worst sort of precedent and are quite out of 
EH IC S DIE Ol eller. 


NOT ALL EMPERORS WERE TO BE AS REASONABLE. [he game of cat and mouse 
continued for 200 years before Constantine capitulated to a consensus: by then 
Christians were more coherent and better organized than any of the alternative 
hemedoms that Invited Mis Delle 

When the Romans first started to notice Christians they described them as 
obsessed with death. Some even took them to be a burial club, a mutual society to 
pay for funerals, because of their preoccupation with the afterlife and their insistence 
ombuna later than cremation, [heir Ome disuimetive e be Il Romano CSS 
that they were (or were assumed to be) Jews. Jews were constantly in trouble for 
putemo them God before their cimperor. In Ap70, Israel had openly revolted andthe 
Romans had sacked Jerusalem, destroying the Temple. But even now, to 
understand the Christian rites, we must see them in the context of Jesus’ Jewish faith 
and upbringing. 

Wine was no less important in Israel than it was in Greece; but there 15 no parallel 
between its meaning to a Jew and its meaning to a follower of Dionysus. In Israel the 
ide Ol TAO wer aliny sOnl Of sACcmince Ime tne (ince Olw Omen BIS S wins 
sacrilegious — indeed, the horror of the thought still lies behind the definition of 
what is “clean” and what is “defiled”. To Greeks, wine was the bringer of liberation 
and ecstacy: drunkenness could be sacred. To Jews it was a blessing fraught with 
dance Una hadto be Kept under suich Lalmmnmeal control 

For Moses’ followers, the first sight of the Promised Land was a prodigious 
ou Cn Ofapes Ine senuspies mito une omen ana Aird Unley Gane QUNM 
brook of Eshcol, and cut down from thence a branch with one cluster of grapes, and 
they bare it between them upon a staft.” The Israelites’ interest in wine-growing is a 
continual theme of the prophets. Isaiah contains advice on planting a vineyard; 
ssec osi crema ama ezekiale Zachara aime db eae ne E as 
symbol of a happy state. Indeed, in the whole of the Old Testament only the Book 
orienta no teleremee ONIS S OS NOTES. 

joseph whenttedmcerpreted tne Greams om le manoain ss etate le aln 
man who had watched vines grow — and so did Jesus, when he called himself “the 
true vine”. Every bunch mane that beareth mot immt me takerm any ande ey 
branch that beareth fruit, he purgeth it, that it may bring forth more fruit...” isa 
reasonable account of the process of pruning. “A householder’, in one of his 
parables, “digged a wine press — an expression that remained mysterious to me 
until I found, near the Sea of Galilee, an ancient wine-press that had indeed been 
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The Talmud of the Jews is 
accompanied by anecdotes or 
parables called haggadahs to 
help explain the law. A 14th- 

century haggadah from 
southern France illustrates 
wine being used in the 
Passover. Wine is still an 
important part of Jewish 
ritual. 





du canes separate pllseal dierent ev elsi toreo e es Sb THU EEG 2 
must, and fermentation. 

The book of laws known as the Babylonian Talmud contains an idea for 
distinguishing the terroir that Ihave only come across elsewhere in Burgundy: "The 
Hurites used to smell the smell of the earth, while the Hivites. . . they used to lick it 
like snakes." The Cistercian monks of Citeaux, 1t 1s said, went so far as to taste the 
soil before deciding where to mark their vineyard boundaries. 

Another Talmudic sentiment that is nowhere in Pliny or Columella I have heard 
in the mouth of a port-grower in the high Douro: “At the beginning, the product of 
the vine is trodden with mortal feet. Afterwards it 1s served at the table of kings.” 


JEWISH DEVOTION TO WINE runs right through their law and literature. It is the very 
essence of their civilization. There is a curious chapter in the Book of Jeremiah that 
sounds like a foreshadowing of Islam. The tribe of the Rechabites are bidden to 
drink wine and refuse. They have chosen, they say, to dwell in tents and abstain. 
Wine and the nomad, apparently, will never be friends. But to the Jews there is no 
communal, religious or family life without it. Jesus’ first miracle, at Cana, was 
simply to make good the lack of wine as a necessity at a marriage feast. He ordered 
the servants to draw six pots of water from the well (which even now can still be 
seen in the crypt of the little Franciscan church now on the site). When 1t was poured 
outit was wine — and better wine than the apparently rather meagre supply that the 
bridegroom had provided. 

Each Sabbath starts with an act of blessing, the kiddush, or “sanctification”, 
chanted over a cup of wine which the whole family shares. Four cups of wine must 
be drunk at the Passover, two cups at weddings, and one at circumcisions. At a 
funeral, in ancient times, the "cup of consolation” offered to the bereaved was ten 
S esso view RENO more mentre o erice atten meals them leader 
pronounces the blessing over a cup of wine, which all present then sip. The law 1s 
wholly specific about these ritual uses. They introduce the joy of wine into each act 
of worship, but reject any Dionysiac idea that intoxication 1s a good thing in itself. In 
the words of one rabbi, wine “helps to open the heart to reasoning’. Reason is the 
cols pia Gee BIS S aine Go e Boe ela ov Court ac Jerusalem; had a simple and 
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erand test for drunkenness; whether the person affected 1s capable of addressing 
himself properly to a king. There is only one Talmudic injunction to take a 
Dionysiac view: on the feast of Purim, when the faithful should get too fuddled to 
distinguish between “Blessed be Mordecai’ and " Cursed be Haman”. 

Lying behind the ancient rules is a much stricter injunction still that reveals the 
fundamental fear behind them all. More important than what you drink 1s who you 
drink it with. Jews should not accept wine from Gentiles. Such social intercourse 
may lead to intimacy, intimacy to intermarriage. 

The rules defining a Jewish (or kosher) wine have the simple aim of ensuring (by 
strict rabbinical supervision) that no Gentile has tampered with it in any way. They 
are carried to extreme lengths. At the Quatzrin winery near the Golan Heights in 
northern Israel, a young worker dashed forward to prevent me from even brushing 
against the stainless-steel valve on a huge insulated vat. He steered me right away 
from the hose snaking across the floor; if I had touched either (or anywhere where 
the wine is or might be in transit), I could have defiled it. It would no longer be 
kosher. Even in the bottling room, even when the bottle was corked, I was not 
allowed to touch a bottle — until it was sealed with a capsule. 

The harm that I might do, I was told, was to dedicate the wine to an idol; to 
perform a libation with it, in other words, even if only in my mind. The fact that this 


A worker at the Quatzrin 
Winery near the Golan 
Heights in northern Israel 
observes strict rules under the 
supervision of a rabbi to 
prevent the wine from being 
defiled. A gentile may not go 
near it until it is bottled and 
sealed. Kosher methods 
include fining the wine with 
beaten egg-whites to clear the 
smallest particles from it; the 
same practice as is used for 
highest-quality wines 
worldwide. 
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sanction has survived long past the last hint of Baal worship confirms the underlying 
ken e cm ems» DCN Gistamec to ense he mtesnity Of the Jews. 
With a typically pragmatic touch, the law allows a Jew to drink wine that a Gentile 
has defiled with the intention of causing damage; this is in order to discourage other 
Gentiles from following suit. 

Whatever the historic causes of Jewish law and custom in relation to wine, one 
point stands out strikingly. Its excessive use in Jewish communities 1s remarkably 
rare. Studies in the USA have shown that proportionately more Jews than other 
ethnic or religious segments of the population drink wine, beer or spirits, but 
proportionately fewer Jews are heavy drinkers or alcoholics. Looking for an 
explanation, researchers have fallen back on the fact that Jewish children from the 
earliest age are initiated into wine-drinking in their families, in a religious context, 
where drinking is always moderate. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE CHRISTIAN EUCHARIST was a gradual process composed of 
many elements. At first 1t was just a common meal in a tradition that was certainly 
Jewish, but was probably no less Roman. It was the natural thing to do when a club 
met, to share food and drink. Any Jew would do what Jesus had done; to bless the 
Clip elMeraviidaush Orerace aiter a meal, Eloy far tie mites of the mval Orpinie or 
Bacchanalian cult entered into the Christians’ consciousness it is impossible to say; 
although there were probably converts who saw the apparent connection and were 
perhaps convinced by it. 

amis imc tome Orimenians provides the first reference to Christians 
imc ena cq Omm S PSU Spp per as atonmallebservance. kor | have received of 
the Lord that which also I delivered unto you, That the Lord Jesus the same night in 
which he was betrayed took bread. And when he had given thanks, he broke it, and 
said Take, eat: this is my body, which is broken for you: do this in remembrance of 
me. After the same manner also he took the cup, when he had supped, saying This 1s 
the new testament of my blood: this do ye, as oft as you drink it, in remembrance of 
me." Paul wrote this before any of the gospels were compiled. St John’s Gospel 
(chapter 6) on the other hand recounts how Jesus had already said, in the synagogue 
at Capernaum, “He that eateth my flesh, and drinketh my blood, dwelleth in me, 
and l in him.” But: “Many therefore of his disciples, when they had heard this, said, 
this is a hard saying; who can hear 1t?” And: “From that time many of his disciples 
went back, and walked no more with him." 

Thesymbolism of sacrifice in Christianity has never been easy to understand. It 
developed in a Greek, rather than a Jewish, tradition. (The New Testament was 
written 1n Greek, not Hebrew.) In pagan Greece it was a sacred act, to burn meat on 
an altar to feed the gods with its smoke, and then eat the meat. This sort of sacrifice 
could be described as a communal meal with a god. The very word for god in 
Greek, “‘theos’’, derives from the word for smoke. The same root, “thusia”, is still 
preserved in the word enthusiasm, which thus means “filled with god”. A similarly 
sacred act, going back thousands of years, was to drink blood, or blood mixed with 
wine, or wine as a symbol for blood. The Greek word "eucharistia" was used for 
such ceremonies when they were specifically formal acts of thanksgiving. Thus the 
Christians’ word for their act of worship linked it directly to pagan sacrifices. 
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As soon as Greek thought touched Christ’s teaching, 1t took on a meaning that 
was impossible for Jews to accept. Christ's sacrifice of himself was far too close in its 
symbolism, or in the symbolism that the church put on it, to the ancient pagan rites. 
The clearest connection was to the Orphic followers of the wine god. Originally, 
Dionysus had merely liberated the spirit. The Orphics turned him into a god who 
saved the spirit and could grant it eternal life. This was no different in concept from 
what the Christians taught. 

The first account of the actual Christian practice after St Paul was written by St 
Justin to the far-from-sympathetic Emperor Marcus Aurelius in about 150, one of 
two apologia that he composed in the hope of protecting his fellow-Christians from 
persecution, without success. He himself was martyred at Rome in 165. ". . . at the 
end jor thewathemne|, he wrote, "prayers beue finished, Dread. Wine a 
are brought; the person presidime praysiand gives thanks as well as me Issmle = allie 
water and wine were mixed by the deacons in a way that recalled certain Jewish 
rituals. Later, different Christian leaders were to offer different mystical interpre- 
tations: St Irenaeus that it symbolized the union of Christ’s earthly and heavenly 
natures; St Cyprian that it represented the union of the believers with Christ — the 
view tat eventually became Orthowox, alter more discussion. 





Và 


AM 


A 15th-century German wood carving of the Last Supper is 
full of earthy realism that would have appealed to the 
persecuted Nazarenes hiding in the catacombs of Rome. 


Ihe image of these first celebrations of what was to become the Eucharist is 
preserved in wall paintings in the catacombs of Rome, where the persecuted 
Christians met in secret. In the catacomb of Priscilla, seven men and women are ata 
table set with a single cup, and plates with bread and fish. One of the figures is 
breaking bread. In another scene, more like a banquet, the six participants, sitting 
around a table with bread, fish and wine, and with an amphora beside them, are 
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The idea that wine, the blood of the grape, stood for Christ’s own blood 
is expressed in this Bavarian painting from about 1500. “Christ in the 
Press" was a popular motive in the wine-growing regions of Germany 
and Central Europe throughout the Middle Ages. 


calling to their servants, whose names are Irene (Peace) and Agape (Love), for wine. 
One says, "Mix it for me”; another, “Give it to me warm." 

By the 2nd century the Christians in Asia Minor had been able to build their first 
churches; by the 4th, when Constantine became a deathbed convert, the Eucharist 
had become the liturgy that remains with us to this day, although now interpreted 
in ways as different as a High Mass and the communal meal of a Baptist meeting. 

Ihe precise phrases of St Thomas Aquinas, the great Italian friar-philosopher of 
the 13th century, sum up the significance of wine in the Mass: 

“The Sacrament of the Eucharist can only be performed with wine from the 
vine, for it 15 the will of Christ Jesus, Who chose wine when He ordained this 
Sacrament . . . and also because the wine of grapes is in some sort an image of the 
effect of the Sacrament. By this I mean spiritual joy, for it is written that wine makes 
ala the neart OF iain 


Armenians declined to water their wine, which | to both sides before observing that wine was an 
led to disputes with the Greek church. In 1178 impure hquid forbidden by the Koran: the 
they tried to compromise; they would add water | answer was pure water. Debates have continued 
if the Greeks would desist from adding warm | about whether the wine should be red or white. 
water. The Greeks refused, and eventually a | In favour of red is the fact that it resembles blood; 


neutral arbiter was found—a Muslim. He listened | of white, that it does not stain the altar linen. 
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GREENER COUNIRY 
IN. one disputes that France was to 


become the motherland of wine, but the circumstances of her insemination are a 
battleground between historians. In brief, there are those who believe what Roman 
writings, backed up by Roman remains, tell them, and those whose Gallic pride 
ledas them to 160k much sack. amd ite claim that it was enero ESO en 
predecessors of the Celts who established wine-growing in France. Some even 
argue that Stone-Age Frenchmen were vignerons. There are enough grape pips ina 
settlement site on Lake Geneva to indicate that the wild vine (certainly indigenous 
tO ehaAMee as Den spores 12.000 vedo aco SRI ORC: 

Prehistory is turned on its head by this school of thought, which holds that 
civilization began 1n the west and spread its influence eastwards. According to this 
“Celtic sevo eee ve pienso iie West anc lomoncalbcedmcctncy Venema vcr 
written down; written records are the only reason why we credit the peoples of the 
east with discoveries and inventions made by others. 

Whe Celis t Gaull vene corta aim active aid, desse face wie vede ped] 
almost the whole of Europe north of the Alps in the ttme when Athens dominated 
Greece. They invaded Italy, occupied Lombardy (founding Milan) and reached 
Rome. seteled omens UTE STE anc im the aitemmarn of Avencamdcr tne Great 
ey even pene mediums Ml cs donan meson edo oss wal ass Del pm em 
[oue dassecolenmesc ounce Danube A B eodc: 

Tissot Wien Une Tact tna mney aprecie die dencia 
the Wire Craters(see’ Chapter 4) Of GOOBE 1s Conclusive Vine ancient Gauls haa 
extensive contacts with the Mediterranean wine world over a long period; they 
were a ready market for Greek and Etruscan wine; if the wine-vine was a native 
Pintan ancient me masa ema de mvlile Tom TTT ves: 

Mite Romaner dence sa mer. bie deco thontilae classies15 tmag Ghee RS sno 
Asia Minor, the Phocaeans, established the colony of Massalia (Marseilles) 1n 600BC. 
planted vines and traded with the natives. The Celts from the interior of Gaul had 
notieven redes dubie Suti Or ne di» (Ms Uline, TTT IT HT 
and Iberians, respectively from northern Italy and Spain. 

The enormous success of Massalia was due to the natives’ thirst for wine, but it is 
even doubted (by some authorities) that it had its own vineyards. Some say the 
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Greeks taught the natives to become adept at wine-growing, others that all 
"Massahote" wine was imported from Greece or the Greek colonies in Sicily and 
southern Italy. 

If there were vineyards in. Celüc Gaul, they were not down on the 
Mediterranean coast, where the Gauls began to arrive in about the sth century BC. 
They must have been in the interior, attached to such tribal settlements as Bourges, 
Chartres, Metz, Reims, Amiens, Troyes and Bibracte (of which more in a 
moment), growing native grapes (the climate would have excluded Mediterranean 
vines) and, moreover, subject to the disapproving looks of the Druids, who 
anticipated certain sects of Christianity in their moralistic stance towards wine. It 1s 
easier to believe the authors who say that France had no wine — and difficult 
otherwise to understand the enormous prices Gallic chieftains would pay for 1t. 
Diodorus Siculus, admittedly writing rather later, about the time of Christ, ensured 
himself fame with the statement that “Italian merchants, prompted by their usual 
cupidity, regard the Gauls’ thirst for wine as a godsend. They take the wine to them 
by ship up the navigable rivers or by chariot overland and it fetches incredible 
prices: for one amphora of wine they receive one slave, thus exchanging the drink 
for the cupbearer.” 


MASSALIA BECAME PART OF THE YOUNG ROMAN EMPIRE in about 125BC, but 
conidios We tecatdedvasra Greek town, The mmacmineence Or the oman 
buildings, monuments, theatres and aqueducts of Provence, in masonry as fine as 
any in the Empire and far ahead of anything in Gaul, 1s said to be due to the Greek 
tradition of craftsmanship in Massilia, as the Romans called it. Young Romans even 
came here to be educated in preference to making the longer trip to Athens. 

The first true colony of the Romans in France was founded a few years later, 
along the coast to the west at Narbo, near the mouth of the river Aude. Narbo 
(Narbonne) became the capital of the province of Narbonensis, and indeed of the 
whole of what the Romans called Gallia Transalpina — Gaul across the Alps, the 
creation of the great pro-consul Domutius Ahenobarbus. Like all Rome's great 


CELTS AND CASKS 
The amphora was superseded for the transport of | which would be familiar in a cooper's shop 
wine by the barrel in the course of the 3rd century | today. The earliest barrels even had iron hoops, 


























AD; when, that is, the low of wine from Rome to | which gave way to wooden encircling bands in 
its northern colonies was reversed, and it was the | Roman times, only to be reinstated in the barrels 
Celtic races who began to furnish Italy. of the 17th century. The historic trend has been 
mb cNL ucl cEEnovei ssec fol ares tog pecome ss NoOntcm anda att cn 
invention: exactly as we know it, since hardly any | otherwise there has been almost no change. 
changes have taken place in the art of the cooper, The Romans soon realized the superiority of 
depara Eon 2, 0008, corse  ©Ou cansa etae rent aneslirentee Tolliplesbarreleover the 
metal were the Celts’ favourite: materials. So | cumbersome fragile amphora, particularly in 
skilful were they with roof beams that some of | cooler northern climates with high humidity. 
the more ambitious of the stone vaults of Rome | The one advantage of the amphora that the barrel 
could not have been achieved without Celtic | did not possess was that it could not be made 
carpenters to make the templates. Iron wood- | airtight. Wood “breathes”; wine cannot be "laid 


working tools have been found from the La Tene | down" to mature for years in a barrel, asit can in 


culture of Switzerland in the sth century sc | an amphora. 
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colonial cities, 1t was based on veterans from the army (who did not have to be 
native Romans; army service conferred the coveted rights of citizenship on Roman 
and barbarian alike). It was the period after the destruction of Carthage when wine- 
growing was spreading like wildfire in Italy. Some of the soldiers would have been 
thesons of winegrowers and known all about vineyards. They planted the hill slopes 
near Narbonne, todav's @orbieres, Mineryvors and the @oreause di Wamomedoe: 
These are the first extensive vineyards in France that we can be certam about. They 
provided the trading strength of a province that was to control all of France south of 
a line irom tne Spamishh or E O 
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ROME'S WAR TO THE DEATH WITH THE CARTHAGINIANS had already given her another 
prize. With the defeat of Hannibal in 2005C, the coastal parts of Spain became the 
first two great overseas provinces of her Empire. The northern province, eventually 
extending right to the Atlantic, became Tarraconensis, based on what today 1s 
Tarragona. The southern province, modern Andalusia, was called Baetica, from the 
river Baetis, now the Guadalquivir, at whose mouth the town of Gades (Cadiz) had 
been founded a thousand years ago by the Phoenicians. 

Wine was no stranger to these provinces. It was the Carthaginians’ wine- 
crowing skills, inherited from the Phoenicians, that had caused Cato s envious 
outcry, "Delenda est Carthago". Columella was a native of Cadiz. Wine from the 
coastal parts of Spain soon became commonplace in Rome. Pompeii traded with 
Tarragona, both buying and selling wine, which argues the quality of the Spanish 
product. Marcus Porcius, the millionaire merchant we met in Pompeu, had a wine 
Stoner —EMOMmMouUs quantities Of Bactiic wine” reached Rome (the voyage 
normally only took a week). Most of it was described as ordinary, but one wine, 
Ceretanum, picked out by the poet Martial (who, although poor, had expensive 
tastes), was apparently highly regarded. If it came from Ceret, which seems 
probable, Martial was the first writer to write about sherry. The modern name of 
Soc ade la Frontera: 

The Phoenicians had not stayed on the seacoasts, but used the navigable rivers to 
go far inland. In Portugal (Lusitania to the Romans), they had sailed up the Tagus 
and the Douro (where Greek, although not Phoenician, coins have been found). In 
Spain they used the Baetis and the one considerable river of the Mediterranean coast, 


IN A GLASS, LIGHTLY 
Wine was first drunk from pottery, occasionally | Glassblowing spread rapidly around the 
and ceremonially from gold, but by asearly asthe | Roman Empire, with Syrian or Alexandrian 
late Bronze Age, about 1500BC, also from glass. | craftsmen setting up workshops, especially in 
Italy, Gaul and the Rhineland — hence the 


similarity of styles wherever it was made. Roman 





The technique of firing a glassy or vitreous” 
substance onto solid objects was discovered in 
about 4000BC. (On pottery it is called faience; on | glass beakers or tumblers survive in surprising 
Merimecnamel Iimabout 1500Be the (dca of a numbers, appearing extremely frail because they 
hollow glass vessel appeared — possibly in Egypt. | are so light; their metal contains no lead. In fact 
It was made by dipping a cloth bag of sand into a | they are quite resilient and rather like Bakelite in 
crucible of molten glass, then modelling it by | texture—now often with a lovely nacreous lustre. 
illic Si On marvel”. a Mat stone Dench, then Small bottles for scent are common; larger 
when the glass had cooled, emptying out the | ones for wine rather rare. A superb example, 
sand. The technique was known all over the Near | made like a miniature amphora with two han- 
East until about 1200BC, then apparently lost in 
sa Anew Noe to recmerce 1h e Stn 


century BC, with Egypt, Phoenicia and Syria as 


dles, is in the Cathedral Museum at Speyer on the 
Ries ncsccisenosrcale evidence chron om eiat 
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Romans used glass wine bottles for storage. They 
glassmaking centres, but also workshops in Italy | were in practice only decanters for use on the 
table: 

The idea of glassblowing, instead of the sand- Glassmaking survived the fall of the Empire, 


ama Olite Je uo exe 


CORSO HI conan Ss a eine sist Lashes Ninimeland as a contimuime centres It 
century BC. A blob of molten glass on the end ofa | tended to be concentrated in forested areas where 
metal tube was blown, probably into a mould at | there was plenty of fuel for the furnaces. Wine 
fins etia neue edo anto a bubblesthat could Wen Felasses however, Tamamed objects of luxury 
"marvered" into shape,. Ada ota century. 
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the Iberus — to us the Ebro. They left traces up the Ebro as far as Alfaro in Rioja. The 
Roman legions went farther, and colonized what today 15 the wine region of the 
Rioja Alta. The towns of Calahorra, Cenicero and Logrono were all Roman 
veteran colonies (Cenicero means crematorium). In a field near the Ebro at Funes, 
no more antique or dramatic looking than any long-abandoned agricultural 
building, is the entire layout of one of the wine bodegas that must have dotted the 
region to supply the troops. Its sizeable cisterns, beside the four lagars for treading 
the grapes, indicate that it could produce and store as much as 75,000 litres, or nearly 
3,000 amphoras of wine. 

In the middle of the rst century Bc, the Gauls step from the twilight of illiterate 
barbarism, however gleaming with jewelled armour and ringing with battle cries, 
into the full light of history. It was their fortune to meet one of the greatest 
commanders and administrators of the ancient world, and one of its most lucid 
chroniclers — Julius Caesar. Domitius Ahenobarbus had already established Roman 
power in the south. Political contact had been made, and one powerful tribe of 
central Gaul, the Aedui, whose stronghold of Bibracte lay just to the west of what 1s 
today the Cóte d'Or, seeking Roman help against its foes (and not averse to the 
luxuries of Roman life), had asked for and been given the title of Friend and Ally of 
tile Noman: people. 

Rome soon realised the unstable nature of the tribal make-up of Gaul. Pillaging 
hordes of Teutons from the north hacked their way into what Rome was beginning 
to regard as its sphere of influence. Rome sent soldiers, who were three times 
thrashed. Rome and Gaul had common cause in beating off this invading savagery. 
Tecos then raised an army which @eteteditne Penton, Gemma ame 
Swiss tribes, near Turin and at Aix-en-Provence. The tribes of Gaul were confused 
and divided as to whether to welcome or resist this formidable neighbour. 

It was the custom of those times for armies in the field to be accompanied by a 
bazaar of traders, who sold accessories to the soldiers and bought their booty from 
themmomtne spot. Prisomers were auctioned tere ane them, acie tae ROSEO S ICs 
OU slaves. 

Constant fighting among the 60 tribes who divided Gaul assured that there was 
never a smomace Of prusoners forse. Vine ciency mest mide mince. mente 
conquering chieftains was wine. Wine was heavy, took time to transport, needed 
warehousing. Even before the Romans had subjugated Gaul, therefore, there was a 
wine-trade network, beginning with the Rhone Valley as the route from the 
Provincia Narbonensis northwards. When Caesar reached Chalon-sur-Saone, he 
found two Roman wine merchants already in business there. 

Caesar s Gallic War was over im Only seven years. Tt boran witha callo Wellp 
from the Aedui, involved marches all ower France atammazine species EOM UR 
sea battles, included expeditions to Britain and Germany, and ended with the 60 
tribes subdued, organized and paying tribute to Rome. One historian has described 
the whole episode as a gigantic slave raid. On the other hand, many of the Gauls 
were fatally tempted by the allurements of Mediterranean civilization — of which 
one of the greatest, to them, was wine. Caesar took note that a couple of northern 
tribes refused to be lured. Wine, they said, was a Roman trap. It dulled their fighting 
power. They might have noticed that it didn’t dull the Romans’. 
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TRAP OR NOT, innumerable Gauls voluntarily joined the Roman army; the 
aristocracy sent their children to Rome; and the Romans were realistically generous 
in offering the privileges of citizenship, on certain conditions, to the conquered 
tribes. A Roman colony was a settlement by army veterans, but scarcely less dignity 
was accorded a town with “Latin rights”; the native aristocracy were made Roman 
magistrates with full Roman citizenship which their children inherited. 

Under Augustus, Gaul entered an era of peaceful prosperity and varied industry 
it could never have imagined under the old tribal system. His great general Agrippa 
founded and fortified towns (often on the sites of old Gallic settlements) and drove 
the straight no-nonsense Roman roads through forests, over mountains and across 
rivers. The heart of Agrippa’s road network was Lyons, where the waters of the 
Rhone, draining the Alps, merge with the broad slow-moving Saone that Caesar 
had described as “a great river of incredible tranquillity”. Lyons was Roman Gaul’s 
second capital, succeeding Narbonne in the south. It rapidly became the second- 
greatest wine port in the world, after Rome itself. 


UP TO THIS TIME, the beginning of our era, there is no clear evidence of any vineyards 
in France north of the Mediterranean zone, defined by the Alpes-Maritimes in the 
cast and the Cévennes in the west. The wine trade, though, was enormous — pouring 
up the narrow corridor of the Rhone Valley to reach central and northern France 
and Germany, and trundling by caravan, rather more laboriously, northwest up the 
valley of the Aude, which 1s not navigable much above Narbonne, through the 
lowland gap past what 1s now Toulouse, or over the shoulder of the Cévennes and 
down the rivers Tarn or Garonne to the west coast at Burdigala — Bordeaux. 

Bordeaux, with its almost-perfect situation on the estuary of the Gironde, had 
customers in Ireland, Britain (a negotiator Britannicus was identified on the 
Were HT HE GEE linemen! sy cenluiny BO) aroma tne Mort Coast of bianee too llana 
even as far as the Baltic. Gallic seamen were not timid. We know from the Greek 
geographer Strabo, who made the first mention of “Burdigala” in the reign of 
Augustus, that it had no vines of its own. An “emporium” he called it; a store. 

There were two rival routes north into Germany — where the garrison legions 
were an important market. One went down the river Moselle and one down the 
Rhine. Everything possible was done to avoid the cost of overland freight. The 
Romans even planned to dig a canal to link the Saóne to the Moselle. 


Under water archaeology has 
told us more about the nature, 
the scale and the destination of 

the ancient wine trade than 
any other source. This wreck 
from the Ist century BC was 
found just off the south coast 
of France at Giens. Its cargo 
was wine in amphoras, 
probably from Pompeii and 
for sale in Gaul, where it 

would fetch enormous prices. 

Gaul’s own vineyards at this 

time were insignificant. 
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Who were the customers in these unexpected northern markets? In Ireland the 
king’s court was famous for its feasting. Britain had an active maritime trade, 
concentrated in Cornwall where the tin mines supported an unusually wealthy 
society. And of course there were thirsty Gauls at all stages in between. 

The much-respected French historian Roger Dion has postulated a credible 
scenario for the advance of wine-growing north into central and western France 
from its suntrap in the Midi. It starts with the observant eyes of the Romans (or 
perhaps the earlier Greeks) scanning the hillside woods and scrubland for plants they 
knew. The vine, they knew, grew with the olive. In the Mediterranean zone, the 
oak is an evergreen plant; juniper, box, myrtle, thyme and countless herbs form the 
earth’s prickly carpet. These are the conditions that made their vines welcome in the 
Midi and Provence; they were virtually in Italy still. The evergreen oaks gave them 
heart. They rode northward and found the evergreen aromatic flora extending 
alme Sod Nl top Okune Cevennes PCIE RIETI C \Vicaitemraneal. 


‘THEN THEY WERE OVER A CREST, and in a greener, more humid country, without 
olives, where the oaks shed their leaves, and there was more grass than herbs. Not 
vu ccc ume une ie bad res checas momen mo kamen 7 
Gomme up tne Rinome, they nad reached tiestesp se35050/f 0 wee atii le rep A OC CUI. 
the flood-scoured bluffs of the Cote Rotie above Vienne. Their sharp incline 
towards the south gives these singular slopes a more Mediterranean vegetation than 
their surroundings. 

Going over the shoulder of the Cévennes towards Bordeaux they had reached 
Gaillac in the country of the Ruteni, a tribe whose silver mines gave them wealth 
and the habit of trade. Dion believed Gaillac 1s where they thought vine country 
stopped. If they could make wine here, why cart it all the way up from the coast? 
Save the carriage and supply Bordeaux from the watershed above it, using the river 
Garonne. If this is what happened, Gaillac, in what became known as the High 
Country, was supplying Bordeaux with wine before it had a vineyard of its own. 
(Later generations in Bordeaux never entirely lost their jealousy of High Country 
wine, and did their best to suppress it.) To this day, Gaillac has vine varieties peculiar 
RR TS HE HEHE her-ocrvadon, Ondenc, © en del RD ias pedaso @ bea 2 
the Duracina). Their wine 1s of no very special quality by today’s standards. But 
why should this remote spot have ancient indigenous grapes unless it is a survivor 
from before the time that the great mainstream vineyards of Aquitaine began? 

Bordeaux’s first vineyards of its own must have been planted very soon after 
Strabo's visit — indeed, in the very generation when (in AD43) the Romans under 
Claudius conquered Britain. In 71, Pliny recorded not only the fact of vineyards in 
Bordeaux, but also what he knew about their grapes — which was not very much. 
He was contused by the fact that the same tribe, the Bituriges, had two settlements, 
one at Bordeaux and one at Bourges in central France (which certainly had no 
vines). And everybody has been confused since, because the Bituriges gave their 
own name (of Biturica) to the vines they planted, which were already well-known 
elsewhere under the name of Balisca. 

The Balisca vine, we are told by Columella, was an excellent hardy and 
productive plant originally from Dyrrachium, a town on the Adriatic, since called 
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Durrazzo and now Durres. Today 1t 1s in the aloof little country of Albania; then 
it was part of Epirus, the northern Greek province with the highest reputation 
Cao Pec able vo trace the Balisea back touts homeland. Dut 16 1S 
thought-provoking that this might be where the ancestral Cabernet vine came 
inm OS sem micliiGdes the Gabeniers Salvicnon aid. brane the Merlot 
and the Petit Verdot — all the red-grape varieties of Bordeaux. It 15 a long-held 
aio oc (C OUO STORE ISI L 10 in [O75 tae very 
name Biturica has survived, corrupted to Vidure, a name still used locally for the 
Cabernet Sauvignon. 

Certainly the Balisca was widely grown in Rome’s Spanish provinces (where it 
was known as Cocolubis: even then the infuriating intricacies of synonymy were 
making life complicated). Roger Dion has an intriguing theory that the Roman 
Spanish vineyard that supplied vines to Bordeaux was none other than Rioja; 
principally on the grounds that this 1s where the Romans, following the river Ebro 
inland from the Mediterranean, planted vines nearest to the north coast of Spain — 
whence it is a very short sail to Bordeaux. In the 19th century we will see how 
Bon us re pala tenis: ancient dept. 

There is no question of there having been wild vines growing at Bordeaux 
already, waiting for the Bituriges or the Romans to domesticate them. In fact, 
Bordeaux 1s an unpromising site for any sort of agriculture except pasture. The site 
of the town was chosen for a port because a respectable bank of gravel fronts the 
river here on the outside of a wide crescent curve, with marshes or low alluvial land, 
subject to flooding, almost all around. It lies shortly above the confluence of the 
Garonne and the Dordogne, where the Garonne is still not too wide; but these are 
the thoughts of a trader looking for a sate and convenient haven, not a farmer. 

It is rare, in fact, to find any ancient settlement in a place so unsuitable for 
growing its own food. Bordeaux's gravelis mean and hungry. It can only have been 
with a good deal of industry and recourse to manure that its first vines were 
persuaded to grow. The commercial argument was the overriding one. There wasa 
well-established market for wine, and ships coming from the north to fetch it. If 
Bordeaux could supply the wine itself, without the expense and risk of bringing it 
down-river from Gaillac and beyond, all the profits would stay in Bordeaux. From 
its inception, Bordeaux was destined to be linked to the British Isles. 


IT WAS A RATHER DIFFERENT STORY over on the other trade route, the Rhone Valley. 
The first great "emporium", going north, was a town of the powerful and (to the 
Romans) friendly tribe, the Allobroges, whose considerable territory extended 
from the east bank of the Rhóne all the way east to the Alps at the lake of Geneva. 
"TRS sol Vienne inciides tne ereat erae T RR r o called Fermita OS tene 
broad Rhóne swinging around its foot in a long left-hand bend that gives the hill the 
full benefit of the sunshine reflected off 1ts waters. To plant vines here was not the 
calculated risk it was at Bordeaux; this was a bit of Mediterranean coast, ever- 
green oaks and all, conveniently shifted 150 miles inland. The same goes for the 
hills across the river from Vienne above Ampuis and Condrieu, on the west bank. 
The intelligence of the Allobroges 1s evident from the fact that their territorial 


boundary crossed the Rhóne to include these sun-baked slopes — the Cóte Rótie. 
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The import of Italian wine into Gaul up the river Rhóne was a strenuous business, 
with no alternative but to pull the barges up against the current, using gangs of slaves on a 
towpath. From the 3rd century AD the barrel had superseded the amphora in Gaul. 


here was apparently, Mo need to brine mip vines trom thes Vicditeraweannne 
grow here. All the indications are that the vine they chose was already growing in 
their woods. The grapevine, always a variable plant, 15 most variable near the limits 
of its natural habitat. Perhaps a mutation produced a clearly superior vine that they 
baptized as Allobrogica. (Perhaps, on the other hand, they used the vine that Virgil 
had praised as producing Rhaetic wine in the Italian Alps.) 

In any case its wine, sold at Vienne, had within 90 years of Virgil’s death (as Pliny 
points out) become a challenger to the first-growths of Rome. It was particularly 
Appreciated On ltsssharp Havour ol pitch, or punt resin, wich Seems. 4 Mater 
unreverential addition to a particularly fine wine. Some scholars are happy to think 
thatthe Moro erca mas become the Vente Syrah Of the modem Rhone. ING ERIS 
suggestion is the Mondeuse of the Savoie Alps (a much underrated grape for 
forthright, fruity red). One of the synonyms of the Mondeuse is Grosse Syrah; 
another, which might link it with Rhaetic, is Refosco, a grape of northeastern Italy. 
Mireneiare also scholars woes the Allobrocica the ancestor Or tine TEARS CoD 
and hence of the red wine of Burgundy and Champagne. 

Mercero recam Ol Roman Canl asi os amo BL CERDO OTRO or 
days' hauling, for the gangs of slaves who pulled the barges upstream from Vienne. 
Lyons was the distribution centre for various routes northwards, and Gaul's greatest 
emporium. Northwards from Lyons, the wine wassent up the much easier Saóne to 
Chalon, where its road journey began, either west towards the Loire or north wards 
by weary ways to the nearest point on the Seine, Meuse or Moselle. The troops 
manning the German frontier were fond ot swect southern wine; none of the 
austerum of the Alps for them. Amphoras of Andalusian sunshine were hauled by 
the hundred thousand to cheer their watches on the rainswept chain of forts they 
called the Limes, listening and waiting for the unpredictable Teuton raids. 

After Chalon-sur-Saóne, Agrippa’s road runs northwest along the Saóne for a 
few miles to Verdun at the confluence of the Doubs, then turns due north for Dijon. 
Most of this stretch can still be seen, sometimes as a minor road as straight as a spear, 
sometimes as a farm track, or just as a field boundary. Approaching Dijon, it 
converges with the line of hills to the west. Today you can clearly see their middle 
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and lower slopes are covered with vines. Is this what the Romans saw? Nobody 
knows exactly when Burgundy's Cote d'Or was first planted, but there is less 
mystery about why. 


ROME'S FIRST ALLIES AMONG THE GAULS were the Aedui, whose stronghold of 
Bibracte lies 1n the Morvan hills not very far to the west, behind the range of the 
Cote d'Or. Under Augustus, they abandoned Bibracte on its hilltop to found, with 
Imperial blessing and Roman help, the new city of Augustodunum, or Fort 
Augustus. Augustodunum has long since been shortened to Autun. In Roman days 
it was one of the principal cities of Gaul, but too high and cold to grow vines. On the 
other hand, its civitas (county would be the approximate modern equivalent) 
included and ended with the Cote d'Or; a magnificent opportunity for the Aedui to 
plant vineyards and make wine in, as it were, a shop window on the principal north- 
sein c A Wond have becin Detter, they mad to admit The Coed Or, 
indeed, is the only great vineyard of ancient foundation without the benefit of a 
manele ale TTT | 

The first clear account we have of the Pagus Arebrignus, which the vine- 
erowing Cote was then called, is in a plaintive address to the Emperor Constantine 
delivered when he visited Augustodunum in 312. The palmy days of the Empire 
were already past. The later years of the last century had seen catastrophic incursions 
deep into Gaul by barbarians from beyond the Rhine. Augustodunum was pillaged 
in 269 and 276 by Germans and Alamans. It was the fortuitous arrival of another 
tribe with gentler manners, the Burgundians from the Baltic, that helped restore the 
former Aeduan capital to its dignity and prepared 1t to meet its emperor. It also gave 
Burgundy its name. 

The vineyards of the Cote, the orator told Constantine, although envied by all, 
are in a sorry state. They are not like those of Bordeaux which have limitless space to 
expand. They are squeezed in between the rocky hilltop and the marshy plain where 
frosts ruin the crop. In this narrow strip (which anyone who knows the Cóte will 
recognize), the vines are so old, he said, that they are exhausted, and the soil cannot 
be worked because of the tangle of ancient vine roots. Also the main roads, even the 
ereat military road, were so potholed that half a load was enough to break a wagon. 
The bottom line, unsurprisingly, was that the loyal citizens were having difficulty 
with their taxes. 

How old is old? How long had it taken the vineyard to reach the state described 
(allowing for hyperbole) by the worthy orator? It sounds as though the vines were 
cultivated on the system of provignage — not one recommended in the Roman 
textbooks — which consists of laying the trunk along the ground to form new roots 
by layering. Each year the new shoots and their fruit are supported above the 
ground by a temporary light stake. Provignage would account for a surface tangled 
with old roots — but in how long who can say? 

Suppose the trouble started with the barbarian invasions, and the vineyard was 
well established before that, 1t seems reasonable to date the planting of the Cóte d'Or 
nne SORS Plin ce E RO IE GC FRE DRE H bE HE elo DITE 1 DIS went into deeline at this 
ame, although whether this was cause, effect or coincidence we don't know. Those 
who argue an earlier date point out that the town of Beaune was flourishing a 
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century before that; even remains of pruning knives and effigies of Bacchus have 
been found. Amphoras stopped being delivered to Augustodunum 1n the 2nd 
century, which argues the use of barrels. It seems probable that they were barrels of 
the local wine. 


WE ARE FRUSTRATED when we try to find precise starting dates for France's other 
vineyards, too. Their sites follow a clear logic: the nearness of an 1mportant town, 
almost always a river, and 1n every case, especially as we move north, a good steep 
hill. The Romans knew how cold air runs like water down slopes to form, like 
water, pools at the bottom. The pools are frost pockets, fatal to a good crop. 

Certain prominent hilly outcrops in otherwise relatively flat country are known 
to have been among the first vineyards of the Gallo-Romans. The chalk hill of 
Suus exon c lose alero os e ERIT e ae Jm, BIS ta 
good example. Another is St-Pourgain-sur-Sioule, at the confluence of the rivers 
Ziel dole wear tie Roman ro rom yoo oukees GG MOD CR enc: 
Auxerre, on the way north to Paris, is a probable Gallo-Roman vineyard, and Paris 
T apecrtamm,. Uhcaemperor Julia ont (i SIS 7 OXOJS H a neleolee mune 
insano predecessor Constantine anda concreto mola 
true gods, stayed for two years at Lutetia, the little proto-Paris on the He-de-la-Cité, 
and enjoyed the wine grown on, presumably, the hill of Montmartre. 

the molto of Kemmis is another obvious candidate, Reims, the capital of 
Champagne, 1s hollow with chalk quarries cut by the Romans for building stone. 
Niles lo) e oT its. smountain o velos uo eta en lara e 
qualifications. Although there seems to be no positive evidence of Gallo-Roman 
vineyards where champagne grows today, it would be surprising if they missed such 
an opportunity — and there was a villa at Sparnacus, Roman Epernay, which in the 
sth century was occupied by the patron saint of Reims, St Rémi. 

Most of these Gallic vineyards, with the probable exceptions of Bordeaux and 
the Rhóne, were planted when the edict of Domitian, banning planting in the 
provinces, was still theoretically in force. We do not know whether they had special 
permission irom Rome or (as seems more likely) local mesdsand deseo nS ne 
any scruples (and means of enforcement). There was, in any case, a convenient 
dodge available: any land owned by a Roman citizen ‘could beudccenlbccmes 
“Roman” — and hence eligible for planting. Nonetheless, when the beleaguered 
Emperor Probus repealed the edict in 280 ( Citizens he ud lean 
grow rich”), it gave a powerful new impetus to wine-growing. It seems likely that 
many of the vineyards of the Loire were planted in the 4th century. The Loire 
completed the process that had started with the Biturica in Bordeaux and the 
Allobrogica in the Rhóne Valley — western and eastern grape varieties invaded the 
valley from their respective ends. Today along the Loire, the Cabernet lies down 
with the Pinot, and the Gamay of Burgundy with Bordeaux's Sauvignon Blanc. 


THE TURBULENT TIMES OF THE LATER EMPIRE concentrated more power in the north 
than ever before. Successive emperors had added to the fence-and-ditch frontier line 
against the Germans, pushing it beyond the Rhine, so that at its greatest extent 
this great curtain between "civilization" and the barbarians ran for 342 miles and 
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was manned by 25,000 soldiers, or one for every 24 paces of its length. Its name of 
the "Limes" was derived from a word for a track across country, but with its 
GOES MEINES IObbesscs ame. tor more than 100 miles, a ten=foot 
stone wall, it was perhaps Rome's greatest piece of military engineering. One 
stretch runs for 18 miles in a straight line without deviating by more than a 
Slimane ace 

The barbarians saw their chance when the Empire was attacked on its distant 
eastern flank by the Persians. In 260, this bulwark was decisively breached by the 
Germans and Franks (who went on to sack such towns as Autun). Far from spelling 
the end for Roman power in the north, barbarian pressure intensified Imperial 
comun CDS Clore, ana tincmnlmer, was made an Imperial capital. Punter 
Frankish raids followed, but in his short reign Probus put new heart into the Empire. 

His successor, Diocletian, began a new chapter of firm administrative control, in 
which Trier, his Augusta Treverorum, was promoted to the capital of the Western 
Empire, and to hold sway over a region stretching from northern Britain to North 
Africa. The future Emperor Constantine was brought up at Trier. This was the 
period, in the 4th century, that gave the city palaces and baths on a scale that is still 
deeply impressive. Julian’s generalship again routed the Germans at Strasbourg in 
357 — this was during his residence in Paris. His successors, Valentinian and Gratian, 
reigned as emperors at Trier, Gratian being educated by the poet Ausonius from 
Bordeaux. Trier’s hour of glory lasted until the end of the 4th century, when its 
powers passed to Arles in Provence. The insatiable Germans and Franks sacked it 
four times in the following 50 years. 


The great black gate of Trier, still wonderfully preserved, was the end of the long 
Roman road north for thousands of Roman legionaries. Trier was Rome’s 
northern capital, the seat of emperors and the centre of Roman wine-growing on 
the steep banks of the Moselle. 
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Roman officers at these distant outposts must have been at least as eager for a 
supply of wine as their friends at home. At the end of such a long journey, though, 
the price would have been high and the quality far from certain. The historian 
Tacitus tells us that the people of the country drank an inferior sort of beer. The 
prospects for vineyards in the darkness of the north must have seemed remote — 
unless, as seems perfectly possible, there were wild vines here, too. There are those 
who believe that the Riesling is a selection from a native German vine. 

Probably Germany’s first vineyards were planted in the same spirit as those of 
Bordeaux. Trier was a flourishing emporium for Imperial wine: what if vines could 
be made to grow on the steep forest slopes around? The three elements were present: 
city, river and hills. Only here the choice of hill made all the dittierentceuw.s eee 
south-facing slope not only caught all the meagre warmth the sun provided; it 
sheltered vines from the north winds, rapidly drained off the excessive rainfall, and 
by tilting the surface at the sun’s rays received them perpendicularly rather than 
low-angled and diffuse. 

Trier was surrounded by suntrap vineyards hanging from improbable slopes, 
perhaps from as early as the 2nd century. Our evidence, when it comes, is of a long- 
established and flourishing vineyard scene in the second half of the 4th century; the 
scene described in a much-quoted poem by the Imperial tutor Ausoniús. 

The Moselle reminds Ausonius of his native Bordeaux, where grapevines are 
reflected in the river Garonne. He speaks of rich villas with smoking chimneys, of 
boatmen calling out insults to the workers among the vines, of the delicate fish 
playing in the river, and in a famous passage, of the hillsides mirrored in it: 


What colour paints the river shallows, when Hesperus 

Has brought the shades of evening. 

Moselle is dyed with the green of her hills; their tops quiver 
nine mipmles sme dien ves empleo TOU CUTE 

And the grape clusters swell, even in the crystal stream. 


Ausonius was one of the last Roman citizens to see the Moselle as a vision of 
peaceful fecundity. When he died in 391, the defences of the Empire needed only a 
determined push to bring them down. His grandson, on his own estate near 
Bordeaux, was reduced to a landless labourer by the invaders. 


] HERE REMAINS THE QUESTION OF ROMAN BRITAIN. The logical probability is that the 
Romans would certainly have planted vines, even in this misty outpost of their 
Empire. Enough grape pips have been found, in London, in Gloucestershire and 
Wiltshire, to suggest that wine was made. But proof is lacking, and we are left only 
with the certainty that Britain was a voracious market for imported wine. The cult 
of Bacchus had an eager British following: evidence has been found in 400 places, 
ranging from whole mosaic floors to marble statues to the sumptuous silver dish 
found at Mildenhall in Suffolk, which represents Bacchus supervising the journey of 
the spirit to paradise. 

Excavations near Colchester, Britain’s Roman capital, have identified at least 60 
apparently different sorts of wine — or rather their containers. In the earlier years of 
Roman Britain they came principally from Italy and Spain, and included both 
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The cult of Bacchus was not limited to the 
Mediterranean parts of Rome's empire. This 
bronze bust of the wine god, apparently 
emerging from a bud, was found at Littlecote 
in Berkshire in 1985. There is evidence that 
Roman Britons were enthusiastic devotees of 

the Bacchic rites. 





Falernian and Baetican. Later, the principal source of amphoras is the Rhine, with 
less evidence of wines from Bordeaux than the known history of Bordeaux would 
lead us to expect. But barrels rarely leave traces, and all the indications are that from 
the start the barrel was the standard container of Bordeaux. 


TRIER IS A GOOD PLACE TO STUDY THE EFFECTS of the barbarian invasions. It bore the 
full brunt. Roman writings are bound to give us the view that the best you could 
hope for from a barbarian was a speedy death on a sharp sword. True, there were 
pillaging tribes whose attentions were always messy and usually terminal. But the 
Germans and the Franks and the Alamans were not only old foes of Trier, they were 
old neighbours, and undoubtedly customers for Trier’s wine. Of all the misguided 
and forlorn attempts to stave off barbarian invasion, the most ill-conceived was an 
edict forbidding the sale of wine and oil across the frontiers. It was as good as an 
invitation to break down the door. 


WATERY WAYS 

Phe ran aoue was imaroinallyeimene watery. I Bordeau then sea. via the Loire, via the jee: 
and less on rutted roads than the Moselle route; a | via the Rhine; via the Moselle — and the last 
good deal of wine even reached Britain this way. | costing three times as much as the first. If this 
There was also a route from the Saone to the | makes the German routes look absurdly costly, 
Seine and down to the English Channel, and | perhaps the explanation is that Britain bought the 
another across to the Loire and west to the | surplus from the German garrisons, or even 
Atlantic. Calculations have shown that from the | conceivably that the amphoras were emptied of 
Mediterranean to England, the relative costs were | their original southern contents in Germany and 
in the following order, from cheapest to most | sent on to Britain filled with lower-grade local 
expensive: by sea round Spain; by land to jJ] German wine. 
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Having despatched Roman authority from the city, they are unlikely to have 
destroyed houses that would shelter them better than their own. Trier is, in fact, 
magnificently preserved; not only its immensely solid stone Porta Nigra, but the 
soaring brick walls of its baths and what is known as the Palace of Constantine have 
clearly not been put to the sack with any real conviction. 

The same is true of the vineyards. The wisest move was to encourage the 
winegrowers, not to butcher them. There is no certainty about what happened as 
we enter the “Dark Ages”, but patchy records show that life, at least in favoured 
places, went on as before, but without the Roman soldiers. Fortunatus, an 
occasional poet and Bishop of Poitiers in the 6th century, wrote of his dehght in 
finding the Moselle just as Ausonius had described it two centuries before — at least as 
to its vineyards; he is not specific about the boatmen or fish. But every saint did not 
have the same experience. St Prosper, a hundred years before Fortunatus, wrote: "If 
the whole ocean had swept over Gaul, its receding waters could not have leftit more 
devastated; the cattle have disappeared and the seeds of the fruits of the earth. No 
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traces are left of the vines and olive trees... 


GIBBON DESCRIBED ROME'S DECLINE AND FALL as “the triumph of barbarism and 
religion". The Age of Emperors was succeeded by the Age of Saints. Constantine 
had made the empire Christian, and established the Imperial capital at Constantino- 
ple. Rome had little power left. Franks, Vandals, Goths and Visigoths moved into 
an almost unresisting Europe — the Vandals eventually to command the western 
Mediterranean from North Africa, che Visigoths eventually to conquer Spain. The 
last legions of Rome made common cause with Franks and Visigoths against the 
[cAnCOMMenmenace oral andre TUE Gib fe TIED Ro om S (C EIS GI DRIN 


ON THE GOVERNMENT OF GOD 
The fate of Trier in the sth century was vividly | auc (people res ied tosetmer. "Dae arant 
painted by the moralist Salvianus in his book On | gamed, committed adultery. Old and honoured 
the Government of God. Even allowing for his | men waxed wanton at their feasts; men already 
view that the barbarian attacks on the Empire | almost too feeble to live proved mighty in their 


were God's retribution for its decadence, 1 secms MI cups; men too weak to walk Were strone in 


that standards had slipped badly. . . . drinking .... Those whom the enemy had not 

".. though they had already been ruined by | killed when they pillaged the city were over- 
thé Barbarians, they now completed their own ||| whelmed by disaster after the sack .... Some 
destruction. It 1s sad to tell what we saw there; | died lingering deaths from deep wounds, others 
honoured old men . . . making themselves slaves | were burned by the enemy’s fires and suffered 
LO appetite and lust... they reclined at feasts. TORLINes [Even alter he ames rcu 
forgetful of their honour, forgetting justice, | guished.... There lay all about the torn and 


forgetting their faith and the name they bore. || naked bodies of both sexes, a sight | myself 
They were the leaders of the state, gorged with | endured. These were a pollution to the eyes of the 
food, dissolute from winebibbing, wild with | city, as they lay there lacerated by birds and dogs. 


shouting, giddy with revelry... . The wealthiest | The stench of the dead brought pestilence on the 
city of Gaul was taken by storm no less than four | living: death breathed out death.... What 
times SE the very rulers OL the city did Wot rise followed these calamittics? The few men ol rank 


from their feasts when the enemy were actually who had survived destruction demanded of the 


entering the gates . . . all vices reigned at once — | emperors circuses as the sovereign remedy for a 
229 


extravagance, drinking bouts, wantonness — all | ruined city. 
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horrific shambles near Chalons (in Champagne) in 451. But now it was the Franks 
who controlled — and gave their name to — northern France. All that was left of the 
administration of the Empire was its church. 

In a real sense the Church was a creation of ancient Rome, was organized in the 
Roman fashion, but had no army to rout, or troops to be pulled back to 
headquarters for a last-ditch stand. Its early bishops were members of the 
Romanized upper or learned classes of the provinces of the Empire. When Rome's 
temporal power was gone, those that survived continued as far as possible the 
Roman pattern of life in the vestments of priests or bishops. 

Monks were something different. They opposed personal spirituality to the 
worldly wisdom of the Church. The monastic idea is said to have come to the 
hermit St Anthony in the Sinai desert in Egypt in about AD300. In the same 
generation his superior in Alexandria, St Athanasius — who 1s credited with the 
Creed — brought monasticism to Trier. Trier probably had the first monastery in 
Europe — established almost as soon as the Empire became Christian, almost as soon 
Ate Mist ro nastes Any ere and one belone tersa discones nal Salas 
recounted with such masochistic relish. 

But initially stronger than the scattered monastic brethren, whose ascendancy 
still lay in the future, was the well-tried hierarchical priestly system, organized in 
dioceses that were none other than Rome’s old secular constituencies. Saintly 
bishops are credited with many miracles, but perhaps their greatest was the 
maintenance of organized agriculture (of which wine-growing was an important 
part) through the three centuries when it must have seemed that hell’s legions were 
massing 1n the east, to bring yet another wave of sackings and pillage. 

dgio ecu vo muni porte Church im France toos place im Reman 700. Nine 
pagan Frankish king, Clovis, was baptized by a bishop whose name, Rémi, suggests 
that the tribe the Romans had found in Champagne five centuries earlier had been 
submerged rather than extinguished. We have already met St Rémi living in a 
Roman villa at Epernay and perhaps growing vines. 

Many of the early bishops are associated in legend with wine-growing, starting 
with St Martin, a soft-hearted legionary from Hungary (the story goes that he 
divided his uniform cloak with a shivering beggar), who in 371 became Bishop of 
Tours. St Martin is credited with starting wine-growing in Touraine; also with the 
discovery of pruning, by watching a donkey — which is some measure of the 
dimness of the records of the fading Roman Empire. A later bishop of Tours, St 
Gregory, was also a great patron of the vine. St Germain, whose abbey lands in Paris 
occupied the left bank of the Seine, was born, wrote his chronicler, on a great wine 
tate ili Micon amo eno reo Dismop olL aneres 1m caster ERA eds 
not content with the wine supply of his episcopal lands and moved his seat to Dijon. 
St Ermelund planted a great vineyard near the mouth of the Loire, St Didier another 
at Cahors. Bishop Nicetius of Trier was patron of the winegrowers of the Moselle, 
and St Goar of the vineyards of the lower Rhine. 

The bishops were soon rivalled by the growing power of the monasteries. They 
dominate the Middle Ages and we shall discuss them in their appropriate chapter. 
But all the struggles of the Franks are dwarfed in historical perspective by their great 
successor and first Holy Roman Emperor, Charlemagne. 
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CHAPTER 9 


THE 
HOPE OF SOME 
DIVINER DRINK 





I. man who was to have the most 
profound effect of any individual on the history of wine was born as the Roman 
Empire finally disintegrated, far from any vineyards, in what 15 now Saudi Arabia. 

Mohammed was born into one of che Middle Eastern cultures that from earliest 
ames had been grateful for the gift of wine. If Arabian vintages can never have been 
other than unsubtle, wine, locally grown or imported from more fertile regions 
(Syria, Iraq or the Yemen), was part of the daily life of 6th-century Mecca. 

Within ten years of his death in AD632, it was totally banned not only from 
Arabia but from every country which listened to his words, or which the armies of 
his followers had conquered. So vigorous was the thrust of Islam that its empire 
already included Egypt, Libya, Palestine, Syria, Mesopotamia and Armenia, besides 
the whole of Arabia. Within a century of his death, western North Africa, Spain and 
Porci k Sieve Corsica, Sancta anc Grete. and: Weste STARS iy aces DID ES TG 
and the river Indus were ruled by his successors, the caliphs, first of Damascus, then 
of Baghdad. 

Militarily it 15 possible to account for this startling conquest by referring to the 
VAC y fhe Cxnausted enamines Ol k Onde ance ESI pinar a 
question that Mohammed's one God, the God of Abraham, but stripped of his 
Jewish dogma and uncomplicated by Christian belief in incarnation, had and still 
has the vital appeal of an uncluttered faith. Islam 1s absolute submission and 
resignation to the will of Allah. Allah 1s compassionate; he is merciful, and his word, 
dictated RIE metui ratore Mis e pneu. promises apes entere al S a 
specific and seductive terms. 

Paradise isiscem 1st, atraca watered) oyo uta os RETS l 3155 ro aua las 
Righteous “may feed on such fruits as they desire”. “Reclining upon soft couches 
they will gaze around them: and in their faces you shall mark the glow of joy. They 
shall drink of a pure wine, securely sealed, whose very dregs are musk; .. . a wine 
tempered with the water of Tasnim, a spring at which the favoured will refresh 
themselves. . . . And theirs shall be the dark-eyed houris, chaste as hidden pearls: a 
suerdon for their deeds." 
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Two centuries after the Prophet’s death, the Islamic Empire stretched 
from Afghanistan in the East to the Iberian peninsula in the West. 

THE KORAN IS A BOOK OF GREAT POETRY AND WISDOM, but full of startling extremes. It 
is equally concerned with such scriptural matters as the story of Abraham, of Moses, 
of David and Solomon, and of the true nature of Jesus, with desert hygiene, with the 
touchy business of keeping a number of wives happy (Mohammed had nine), with 
general moral questions and others that are closer to etiquette. It enjoins charity, 
honest dealing, justice and care for the unfortunate — and also the cutting off of hands 
foment. lt rancesim tone trommtneravuncular to the apocalyptic. 

Mohammed did not write. When Gabriel spoke to him he repeated what he had 
been told to his disciples, who committed it to memory. Later his revelations were 





written down, although not in any particular order. When an authorized version 
was compiled, some 15 years after his death, it was ajumble without sequence, and 
with many disputed meanings. It was accompanied, however, by a body of 
commentary that makes 1t possible to unravel which parts were revealed while the 
Prophet lived at Mecca, his birthplace, and which belong to the period of the hegira, 
the eight years when he and his disciples were in exile in the city of Medina, 300 
mules to the northeast across the desert. This is how we know that the prohibition of 
HS enge MI OEamewasstactresultaotuacnanecton Neary perhapsie venta mieasuine 
of desperation. 

In one of the early verses, wine is part of a catalogue of the good things of the 
earth, with water, milk and honey. “We give you the fruits of the palm and the vine, 
from which you derive intoxicants and wholesome food.” Its next mention 1s 
cautionary. “They will ask you concerning wine and gambling. Answer, in both 
there 1s great sin and also some things of use unto men: but their sinfulness 1s greater 
than their use.” This revelation, we are told, was not considered as a prohibition. It 1s 
interesting to note that wine and gambling are linked — both in sin and in 
“usefulness”. The usefulness of gambling is a matter the Koran does not explain. 
There followed a very reasonable admonition, similar to one in Jewish law: 
“Believers, do not approach your prayers when you are drunk, but wait till you can 
erasp the meaning of your words; nor when you are polluted — unless you are 
travelling the road — until you have washed yourselves." 
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The single verse on which the prohibition of wine is based was.dictated, we are 
told, as a result of an incident in Medina when his disciples were drinking together 
after dinner. One of his Meccan followers began to recite an uncomplimentary 
poem about the tribe of Medina, whereupon one of his Medinite followers picked 
up the meat bone from the table and hit the ribald Meccan on the head. It was only a 
flesh wound, but Mohammed was distressed and asked the Almighty how to keep 
his disciples in order. The reply came, “Believers, wine and games of chance, idols 
and divining arrows, are abominations devised by Satan. Avoid them, so that you 
may prosper. Satan seeks to stir up enmity and hatred among you by means of wine 
and gambling, and to keep you from the remembrance of Allah and from your 
prayers. Will you not abstain from them?” 

The behevers’ answer, according to Islamic scholars, was such a resounding yes 
that all the wine in Medina was immediately poured into the streets. Thus one of the 
principal characteristics of the Muslim way of hfe arose because of a quarrel (which 
may or may not have been drunken). It will immedaately strike any observer of the 
Mushm world that Satan 1s not so easily foiled. The evil one does not need the help 
of wine and games of chance, nor of idols and divining arrows. 

During his lifetime, Mohammed administered 40 lashes to those who violated 
his injunction against wine. (There was no prescribed penalty for gambling.) His 
successor, the Caliph Umar, made it 80, on the grounds that drunkenness “‘leads to 
obscene loquacity in which one calumniates the chastity of women”. The Koran 
stipulates 80 lashes as the “‘hadd’’, the penalty, for the latter; therefore wine should 
have the same sanction. The penalty, you may note, is not for speeding: it is for 
claque car at alll 

Are we to imagine that moderate healthy winedrinking was unknown in 7th- 
century Arabia? Indeed, it was known, and widely practised, even among 
Mohammed’s own followers, who justified their action with another Koranic 
vere. No blaine shall be attached totos TMar Mave embraced ume SP DOSE INNO GIG 


In 1986, Russia celebrated the r,oooth anniver- 
sary of its foundation by the Viking Prince 
Vladimir at Kiev. Although Vladimir's manners 
left something to be desired, he was a good king, 
worthy of his great country. For its proper 
dignity and the sake of their souls, he thought, the 
Russes should have a religion. He therefore sent 
to the Jews, to the Christian churches at Rome 
and Constantinople, and to the Mohammedans 
to inform him of their faiths. 

First he was visited by the Bulgars, who 
protessed the Mohammedan faith, and who 
(according to the "Russian Primary Chronicle", 
written by an 11th-century monk) thus addressed 
him: 

““Though you area wise and prudent prince, 
you have no religion. Adopt our faith and revere 
Mahomet.’ Vladimir cnquired what was the 


nature of their religion. They replied that they 


believed 1n God, and that Mahomet instructed 
them to practise circumcision, to eat no pork, to 
drink no wine, and, after death, promised them 
COMPE EHET ER met her eM SS: 
Mahomet they asserted |v tll cine dc buen O 
Pair vom G L E RE RTT One fin ome said 
upon that woman will Mahomet conter the 
charms of them all, and she shall be his wite. 
Mahomet promises that one may satisfy every 
desire, but whoever is poor in this world will be 
no different in the next." They also spoke other 
false things, which out of modesty may not be 
written down. 

"Vladimir listened to them, for he was fond 
of women and indulgence, regarding which he 
heard with pleasure. But circumcision and absti- 
nence from pork and wine were disagreeable to 
him. ‘Drinking’, said he, ‘1s the joy of the Russes. 


We cannot exist without that pleasure. " 
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The silver wine vase (above) 
from the Persia of the 
Sassanids, old foes of Rome, 
was made during the lifetime 
of Mohammed. In 636 Arab 
armies conquered Persia and 
its wine was all poured away — 
a scene repeated in Iran in 1979 
(left), when the hotel cellars of 
Teheran were sacked and their 
stocks destroyed. 





good works in regard to any food they have eaten, so long as they fear Allah, believe 
in him and do good works." Umar had them flogged. 

Even the Prophet's favourite wife, Ayesha, quibbled with the injunction. “She 
quoted him as saying ‘you may drink, but do not get drunk”.” Mohammed, it 1s 
said, drank nabidh, a sort of wine made from dates. There was plenty of room here 
for ingenious sophistry. Was it indeed only wine that was forbidden, or 
intoxication? Did date wine count? How was wine to be defined? Before long the 
poets and courtiers at the Caliph’s court were debating every hint of a more liberal 
interpretation of the law with the fervour of schoolchildren looking for a way 
around school rules. It has been said that the theological spirit of Islam was drowned 
in quibbling casuistry — and not only, of course, on the question of wine. 


CERTAINLY IN THE 8TH CENTURY A SCHOOL OF ARABIAN BACCHIC POETRY GREW UP, 1n 
which wine became the focus of a romantic, rebellious philosophy. Prohibition 
took on quite a different aspect as Islam conquered lands whose wines had long been 
their pride and joy. It was one thing to give up the headache mixture of Arabia, 
quite another to throw away a cellar of treasured vintages from Syria or the 
Lebanon. The poems of such as Abu Nuwas are considered to be some of the finest 
in Arabic. They treat of wine and love in complex and elegant allusions that have 
some of the feeling of English metaphysical lyrics of the 17th century. 
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Much the most famous of the great poets who rebelled- against Islamic 
domination of their heritage and their lives were the Persians: Firdausi in the roth 
century, Omar Khayyam in thew ithe Sa die AA 

No poet has ever made wine so much the hub of his universe as Omar Khayyam. 
His Rubaiyat, a long series of individual quatrains, were brilliantly linked by Edward 
Fitzgerald to form a single poem that sums up Omar’s philosophy — Persian in its 
epicurean audacity; Muslim in its fatalistic resignation. 


You know, my Friends, how long since in my House 
For a new Marriage I did make Carouse: 

Divorced old barren Reason from my Bed, 
And took the Daughter of the Vine to Spouse. 


The Grape that can with Logic absolute 

The Two-and-Seventy jarring Sects confute: 
Miele aleteo Es 

Eres leaden lero: odas 


To Omar the promise OL wie detenned unless 


I sent my soul through the Invisible 
some Jeter sho micas ell: 
And after many days my Soul return'd 
Ana said Behold Misc unes av ine dance rele tl 





I must abjure the Balm of life? I must 

Scared by some After-reckoning ta’en on trust, 
Or lured with Hope of some Diviner Drink 

When the frail cup 1s crumbled into Dust! 


Omar Khayyam could, perhaps, be dismissed as a poet of little account in the 
history of Islam, were it not for the fact that he was also one of the greatest 
mathematicians and astronomers of the Middle Ages, who led the thought of his 
time in algebra, physics and geography, as well as calculating the most accurate 
calendar yet devised, with a measurably smaller margin of error than the Gregorian 
calendar of 500 years later, which 1s the one we use today. 

Not in the Rubatyat, but in J. C.E. Bowen’s Poems from the Persian, is this 
exquisite stanza in a minor key: 


The winds that wanton in the vale 
Have suddenly grown colder; 

Ihe errant clouds which by us sail 
Weep on the green hill's shoulder; 
But we, whatever griefs or fears 
Make other miem pie, 

KMR HESE m spite o Apa e: 


The red, the sun-warmed wine. 


> 
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ARAB PHYSICIANS WERE THROWN INTO A QUANDARY by the prohibition of their 
principal medicine. The great Avicenna, in charge of the hospital in Daghdad a 
ceneration before Omar Khayyam was born, brought together much of the 
medical knowledge of the ancient Greeks, with pertinent observations of his own 
on the effects of wine in different persons under different conditions. His Rule 860 
concludes with a thought that may possibly have some bearing on the success of 
prohibition in desert lands: "Wine is borne better in a cold country than in a hot 
one." Nor did the great doctor neglect the benefits of wine to his own person: 

BE one blas to eal LET e mee EREE RL GC ONG Mos GI UI GLO T2 cd: 
invoking the Creator of all things until the gate that had been closed to me was 
opened and what had been complex became simple. Always, as night fell, I returned 
to my house, set the lamp before me and busied myself with reading and writing. If 
sleep overcame me or I felt the flesh growing weak, I had recourse to a beaker of 
wine, so my energies were restored." 

A good summary, because an impartial one, was that written by Maimonides, a 
Jew from Cordoba in Spain who became personal doctor to the Sultan Saladin in 
the 12th century. "It is well known among physicians," he wrote, “that the best of 
the nourishing foods is one that the Muslim religion forbids, 1.e. wine... . It is 
rapidly digested and helps to digest other foods. . . . The benefits of wine are many 
if it is taken in the proper amount, as it keeps the body in a healthy condition and 
cures many illnesses. But the knowledge of its consumption 1s hidden from the 
masses. What they want is to get drunk, and inebriety causes harm." 

This contradiction between what was known to be good and what the Koran 
outlawed continued in a state of variable equilibrium for at least 1,200 years. Islam 1s 
not normally a proselytizing or coercive creed. By tolerating Jews and Christians 
within its boundaries it enabled the growing and distribution of wine to continue — 
subject to sanctions which produced a useful revenue in taxes. 


AS ALWAYS, IT WAS THE RULING CLASS THAT TOOK MOST LIBERTIES, both in drinking 
and in selling wine (or in having the right to sell wine) to others. Even caliphs — the 
highest rank of ruler — showed an unseemly desire to anticipate Paradise by giving 
parties in gardens that closely resembled the Promised Land of the Koran: not 
running streams nor soft couches, nor houris, nor fruit nor wine were wanting. We 
read of wine parties given in sumptuously decorated rooms. The Caliph 
Mutawakkil (846-861) was fond of the colour yellow, and caused a yellow room to 
be built in his palace. The floor was marquetry of sandalwood, the walls hung with 
yellow satin, the table decorations were melons and oranges, the fountain water was 
dyed with saftron, and the guests drank only yellow wine. 

Upper-class wine parties commonly started in the morning (working people, 
who had a living to earn, drank at night if at all). A meal was offered first; wine- 
drinking came later, after the guests had washed, perfumed themselves and put on 
fine garments. They then formed a circle, sitting on seats or lying on cushions 
(young people had to stand). The first cup was taken in the right hand and drunk in 
one swallow, then given back to the servant who filled it for the next guest. 
Different wines were drunk in a prescribed order, while connoisseurs among the 
guests inhaled deep and discussed their bouquets. 
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Some accounts of the wine parties of Baghdad bring to- mind a Greek 
symposium: long discussions over many cups, often with musicians, the 
proceedings measured and ceremonial to slow down the effects of the wine. The 
participants gradually nodded off, for the party lasted at least one night, often two or 
three days, and occasionally, in literary circles, for as long asa month. Other records, 
though, tell of parties where stupefaction was the only object: opium was mixed 
with the wine, which was gobbled down without ceremony. 

Only occasionally were specific wines mentioned, although we know that the 
Arabs recognized four colours: red, white, yellow and black. The Persians were 
fond of yellow wine; the Byzantines red. No great age is ever mentioned. New wine 
was cloudy, with little bouquet; one-year-old wine clear and ideal; older wine 
usually, we may imagine, spoiled, and considered less of a sin than sweet young 
wine. In principle, the sweeter the wine the more it was liked; it was common to add 
honey or spices, even drugs—and also water. The greatest luxury was snow from the 
mountains or ice from deep ice-houses. Specialist snow merchants could charge a 
fortune in summer. Sir John Chardin, traveling in Persia mirne SHE CC S 
records how the centrepiece of the Shah’s magnificent touring tent was a golden 
basin full of snow and crystal ewers of ruby wine. There 1s a record of one Persian 
judge who went so far as to make a witness taste a cup of wine as evidence of his 
fitness to testify. Was the bouquet good or bad? Bad, the witness answered, to which 
the judge replied that he was either lying or else he had no sense of judgment; either 
way he was unfit to testify. The wine was fine. 


FROM TIME TO TIME PUBLIC ATTITUDES CERTAINLY HARDENED. Tenth-century caliphs 
carried out a succession of measures to prevent winemaking, including throwing 
5,000 jars of honey into the Nile, pulling up vineyards and burning raisins, and 


The poet Hafiz enraptured and 
scandalized 14th-century 
Persia with his sensuous and 
Bacchic verses. He was born 
and died at Shiraz, the most 
famous wine centre of the 
Muslim East. 
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A Persian drinking party was 
portrayed almost in the 
manner of Hogarth by the 
famous painter Sultan 
Muhammed in 1527. Guests in 
the garden are capering about 
or passing out while an 
orchestra plays. Wine jars 
appear in the lower right-hand 
door and a jug 1s being hoisted 
aloft to more decorous 
drinkers on the balcony on the 
left. The roof is reserved for a 
private party: the angels 
themselves. 


SHIRAZ 


Ue Penne ate isa romantic name civem to thie 
region of Fars where the Zagros mountains come 
cios une resina Cult “Phe ancient trading 
city of Persepolis had passed away, but Shiraz had 
grown up to take its place; a name now given to 
oro MeO leo E Shapes. Shiraz, lying 5.000 
feet above sea level, yet only roo miles from the 
sea, had the essential combination of factors 
Descssm mue Mo sccsshU ev eard; reasonable 
growing conditions and relatively good access to 
a market. It was, simply, the most convenient 
place in a difficult region. 

Already in Ap800, the Bacchic poet Abu 
Nuwas had written: ““To the Persians, Paradise is 
called Khoullar" — a village in the mountains 
beside Shiraz. The region supplied Baghdad with 
wine under the caliphs. Then its export trade had 
Ama eos ame hikes is eae bora (eres iden 
century when European merchants began calling 
and developed a thriving business shipping Shiraz 














wine to India. What is more remarkable is that by 
1677 the wine was transported in bottles, 
wrapped in straw and packed in cases, to go 
swaying down to the Gulf Coast on mule back. 
6 iss cc samy Realice instance oT the 
regular use of bottles for shipping wine. 

The business was still in full swing in the 19th 
century when a British doctor with the telegraph 
company, C.J. Wills, told how his friend and 
neighbour in Shiraz, the Mullah Hadji Ali Akbar, 
approached him with the proposition that they 
should make wine together in Dr Wills’ house. “I 
cannot make wine in my house, said the Mullah. 
“Tam a Mohammedan priest. But if ask the Jews 
to make it for me things will be even worse, 
because the wine will be dreadful, and I am a 
conoser | make it at your house, Salib, it 
will be first class and I will kill two birds with one 
stone. You and I will have good wine and there 
will be no scandal about it.” 
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above all, raising the taxes on wine merchants. These very taxes, though, were the 
Jews’ and Christians’ insurance against their trade being prohibited altogether. It 1s 
recorded that on one occasion, feeling themselves threatened by the mood of the 
people, they volunteered to pay the caliph twice as much tax for his protection — 
which he granted. 

No generalization holds good for all times and places, especially about a creed so 
open to interpretation as Islam, or an empire so shifting 1n its dynastic successions. 
The faith has grouped and regrouped again and again around new centres of energy 
and power. Yet from the start there have been schools of more liberal and more 
puritanical teaching. The Turks, arriving on the scene in the 13th century with the 
Mongol conquerors from Central Asia, were relatively late converts, fighting men 
who were not attracted by strict dogma. They embraced the liberal Hanafite rite 
which made the minimum fuss about prohibition, finding a simple way around it 
by discouraging wine but turning a blind eye to distilled spirits, which the Prophet 
had not mentioned. Arrack or raki, alcohol favoured with aniseed, rapidly became 
their favourite drink (some say it entered Palestine with the Crusaders). In the 
Turkish Ottoman Empire, which by the 16th century controlled the Near East from 
the Adriatic to Iraq and Upper Egypt, raki was the essential element in masculine 
conviviality. One could say that the Ottoman sultans took the opposite view from 
Mohammed, believing that it was better to let citizens drink raki than 
“melancholy”” coftee. 

A 17th-century English traveller in Turkey wrote: These men who drink only 
Water and Coffee, enter into discourse of State Matters, censure the actions and pass 
Characters on the Grandees and grand Officers. . . . And this was the reason why the 
great Vizier Kupruli put down the Coffee houses in Constantinople, and yet 
privileged the Taverns; because the first were melancholy places where editions 
were vented, where reflections were made on all occurences of State, and 
discontents published and aggravated; but Wine [here meaning all alcoholic drinks] 
raised the spirits of men to a gay humour, and would never operate those effects to 
endanger his condition, as the Councels which were contrived in the Assemblies of 
those who addicted themselves to a more melancholy liquor." 

Yet established vineyard regions from ancient times had managed to survive 
with few exceptions while the controlling powers of Islam were Arab or Syrian or 
Persian. It was the Ottoman Empire that finally chased wine out of some of its 
oldest-estabhshed strongholds. 


ÓN THE EVE OF OTTOMAN RULE, and indeed throughout the Middle Ages, vineyards 
implanted by the Greeks, che Phoenicians, the Romans, the Egyptians — all che most 
ancient civilizations — were still, however precariously, in existence. 

Spain and Portugal never lost their vineyards on account of Islam. Wines of the 
eastern Mediterranean, of the Lebanon, Cyprus and Crete in particular, were much 
in demand in Europe throughout the Middle Ages. Algeria maintained a Roman 
wine tradition — although it was to supply the hard-drinking Barbary pirates of 
Algiers. Coptic Christians in Egypt continued to make wine. Persia proudly 
produced its vintages at Shiraz and in Bactria, not only for home consumption but 
to supply a considerable export market. 
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Remotest of all, and never apparently seriously threatened, were the vineyards 
of the High Indus Valley and Afghanistan. High in the Hindu Kush the Ismael: sect 
nurtured vineyards, and vines lined the old route of the Silk Road through the 
Hounza Valley, north of Kasmir. Kafiristan, north of Kabul, supplied the court of 
the Sultan Babur, the founder of the Mogul Empire in 16th-century India, with his 
favourite wine. 

How old these vineyards are no one can say. It 1s conceivable that they had an 
independent existence in prehistory; equally that they are the last memorials of 
fre Ane deeds O HET Aleander he Greit Omi SUEDE me last centry 
has winemaking as a way of life been extinguished in most of Afghanistan (it was 
reintroduced to Kabul in 1969) while the Hounzas, although nominally Muslim, 
continue cheerfully to ignore the Prophet’s proscription. 

The following tasting notes are almost a century out of date, but may be 
regarded as fairly accurate: 

“The Hounza wine is not kept beyond a year, and stands underground in 
earthern jars. . . . It looks like cold weak tea with milk in it, and 15 not unpalatable, 
though sourish, tasting like Norman cider of the rough sort, and containing, I 
should say, about the same percentage of alcohol. For the benefit of travellers, I may 
MEME MENA Nes Vike STR r Ts bests. he bruma iler | has a cellar im the tort 


The Muslim empire of the 
Moguls, descendants of the 
Mongol conquerors led by 
Tamerlane, rose to its full 
splendour in India in the time 
of Shakespeare. In elegance 
and refinement its court 
surpassed anything in 
contemporary Europe: the Taj 
Mahal was built in the decade 
that Louis XIV was born. 
In this painting of a young 
prince with his sage advisors 
in a garden, it is clear that 
wine was an acccepted part of 
courtly life. 
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there, where we discovered some jars of wine held in high estimation by Hounza 
connoisseurs. The tasting note is by E.F. Knight; the underground jars are surely 
cousins of the Imeretian kwevris we met in Chapter 2. 


SUCH OUTLANDISH REGIONS never felt the lash of the Ottomans, but the vineyards of 
the eastern Mediterranean and its islands, survivors of a thousand years of 
coexistence with Islam, were much more hardly dealt with by the raki drinkers. As 
the Ottomans swept through the Levant, it almost ceased to be a useful source of 
wine for Europe. One exception was the lonely and precipitous ridge to the north of 
Crete which 1s all that remains of the great volcano of Santorini. The only value of 
this windswept rock to its Turkish masters was for any taxes they could extract from 
it, and the only possible crop on its raw volcanic rock 1s the vine. 

Santorini’s vines crouch low on its clift like the nests of big seabirds braced 
against the gale. The island s wine, fermented im caves cub Imo MI M UNS 
manhandled down to ships waiting in the unfathomable water of its crater, became 
the staple Eucharistic wine of Turkey s greatest foc, Russia. Winston NECS RC 
similarly bought by Venetian merchants and traded north over the Alps to market 
in northeast Europe. One famous Levantine Jew of the apii csm os NS 
bought a concession from the King of Poland to supply his kingdom with strong 
Cretan wine. What 1s certain 1s that the coffers of the Sublime Porte were at least as 
much a beneficiary as either winegrower or trader. 


THERE ARE OTHER REASONS WHY WINE FADED even from its strongholds in the Middle 
East. The greatest is the decline in the wealth of the whole region, which never 
entirely recovered from the murderous onrush of the Mongol invasions of the 13th 
century. The horsemen from the Steppes destroyed villages and irrigation systems 
and drove the population from the countryside to the cities. Wars and epidemics 
further reduced the population, so that the great capital Baghdad, the home of 1.5 
million people at its zenith, was reduced by the mid-19th century to a mere 60,000. 
An inevitable consequence of this decline was the departure of Jewish and Christian 
communities and traders, those who had kept the wine industry in being. As 
vineyards were abandoned, the price of wine rose and its consumption fell even 
further. For those who could no longer afford to buy wine, hashish became the 
affordable intoxicant. 
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| The medieval winegrower's routine: a 15th-century fresco from Trento 


CHAPTER 10 


INHERITORS OF 
THE EMPIRE 


I. light at the end of the Dark Ages hasa 
name — and it is Charlemagne. That, at least, is how he was seen, this steadfastly 
successful, ambitious but conservative ruler, by his contemporaries and the 
succeeding ages that credited him with every virtue, and most inventions. 

Charsemsene succeeded Ins father, Pepin tne Simort, alter oran a 
centuries of Frankish rule extending over Belgium and northern France, then over 
most of France, Germany and Switzerland. Merovingian was the dynastic name of 
the kings succeeding Clovis to his throne in Paris. Clovis had been baptized; his 
successors continued nominally to support the old Roman church; but there was 
little unity or indeed Christianity in the Frankish kingdom. At one point the 
bishopric of Paris was openly bought by a Syrian merchant. Monasteries stood out — 
some of them — like good deeds in a naughty world. The men who created them 
tended to be either escapists, looking for refuge in their troubled times, or hell-fire 
preachers with short fuses doing their best on two fronts at once: against the 
cynically political Church and against the unrepentant paganism that Clovis’ 
conversion had done little to dislodge. 

In the darkest hours of the sth and 6th centuries, even monasteries had become 
brigand lairs. Spirituality was displaced almost entirely from Europe, to find refuge 
among the Irish. Ireland was where the pre-Frankish Gallo-Roman culture of the 
Celts made its last stand, and the base from which it went out, inspired and inspiring, 
to reconvert Europe, hard-pressed by pagans within and without. 

To the north, the Saxons were pugnaciously pagan; they had detached Britain 
from Christendom and piratically ranged the northern seas. St Columba went from 
Ireland to Iona, making Scotland, then Northumbria, a Christian missionary base. 
In the Mediterranean, it was Islamic Arab armies that raided the French and Italian 
coasts, conquered Spain and drove north as far as the Loire before being 
conclusively checked au Poitiers. Nhe ramkish con dera UR S 
Martel His son, Pepin the Smor, estao neme a mic esu TE ean Sa 
kingdom at Aachen in Germany. With him began the Carolingian dynasty. His 
son was Charlemagne. 

Charlemagne added the whole of Germany to the Frankish crown, conquering 
the Saxons in the north and extending his borders eastwards from the Rhineland to 
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include Bavaria, as well as south from the Alps to include Lombard y and Rome, and 


south beyond the Pyrenees to provide a 


CNIC OT 


buffer, against the Moors in 


Spats Lise H l Roman Empire Of which, on Christmas Day $00, the 


Pope crowned him emperor in Rome. 


ROME WAS THE POPE’S HEADQUARTERS; 


IT WAS NOT CHARLEMAGNE'S. The great 
succede rien eno ult Aachen symbolized heshin in the centre or 


gravity of Europe from south to north. The Sth and early oth centuries were a time 


of consolidation and relative prosperity in northern Europe. The Rhine, which had 


been both highway and frontier for the Romans, became the centre of activity for 


Chardicinacine Se DNI wide Dili a palace Near the Liver aco Mire nnb de Minz, 


granted lands to nobles, bishops and monasteries and rights to settlements to hold 


markets and become towns. 


An important motor in this Rhineland activity was the Frisians, the race of 


scamen from what is now Holland, who can be said to have initiated that country's 


“SUMMA QUIES"' 


An example of the monk escaping into a Roman 
world of reason was the Italian St Benedict, 
founder of Monte Cassino and the (eventually 
enormous) Benedictine Order in 529. Benedict's 
motto was 


K K - 205 Ç 
Sanana e ER RI E GE 


STET quier eedsondblemness is Apertect 
expressed in the chapter of his Rule (the discipline 
of the Benedictine Order) concerning wine: 
“Every man hath his proper gift from God, 
one after this manner, and another after that. It is 
therefore with some misgiving that we deter- 
mine how much others should eat and drink. 
Nevertheless, 
Brethren 
[about half a pint] of wine a day is sufficient for 


keeping in view the needs of 
wcaker we believe that a hermina 
each. But those upon whom God bestows the gift 
of abstinence, should know that they shall have a 
special reward. 

"But when the circumstances of the place 
are such that the aforesaid measure cannot be 
had, but much less or even none at all, then 
let the monks who dwell there bless God and 
Above all things do 
that they 


not murmur. we give 


this admonition, abstain from 
murmuring.” 

An example of the precise opposite 1n a near 
contemporary was the Irish missionary St Col- 
umbanus, who arrived in Brittany in $91 and 
went on to found monasteries in Alsace, in the 
remote Vosges. Nothing could have been more 
rigorous or relentlessly austere than Columba- 
nus’ rule. His followers at his Abbey of Luxeuil 


— how inappropriately named — destroyed them- 


selves with labour, and his relations with the 
royal house, notably with the Jezcbel-like Queen 
Brunhild, were almost suicidall y stormy. Perhaps 
he was saved by his Irish charm. There is a legend 
field, 


an enormous thundercloud rolled up. Columba- 


that as he and his monks were harvesting a 


nus calmly posted a monk in each corner of the 
field and it rained everywhere except on the men 


of God and their crop. 
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An illuminating satire on a 13th-century 
Benedictine cellarer expresses a monk's opinion 
of the man who holds the keys — and uses a 
king-size tasting-cup while drawing the 
daily ration. 
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A bust in Aachen cathedral portrays the 
Charlemagne of legend: the ideal, active, 
benevolent, peace-bringing Emperor. This 
golden reliquary was made in 1349, five 
centuries after his reign. Throughout the 
Middle Ages the best of everything, vineyards 
included, tended to be ascribed to this monarch 
who knew the value of moderation. 





energetic involvement in the wine trade. Their customers included not just the ports 
of the North Sea but the Hansa cities of the German Baltic, and 1ndeed as far as 
Poland and Russia. Across the Channel in England, King Offa of Mercia opened a 
dialogue with Charlemagne which probably led to the first wine-for-wool trade 
with England since Roman times. The earliest post-Roman references to almost all 
the wine regions of Germany are found in the period between 650 and 850, the 
Carolin GUTES 

Charlemagne's energy was devoted as much to bureaucracy as to empire- 
building. The best-known legends about him that concern wine stress the ecologist. 
He observed, it is said, while passing by boat up the Rhine to Ingelheim, that the 
snow melted first on the steep apron of Johannisberg (or the even steeper scarp of the 
Rivdesincimer Dero, -accordine to VOUr IntOkmant). So Ne Ordered that wines dc 
planted there — and indeed it was during his reign (or, to be exact, three years after 
his death) that we know that the Rheingau had its first vineyards. In Burgundy they 
tell a very similar story about the hill of Corton, whose chalky upper slopes he gave 
¡OMA Ol SCA 7 7 TES Wine tO DEUS Gay agecalled Conve 
Candice eio es Hitase attached to "the Emlperor thes F1 Stem EPIIT 
lesse d Eee EYES (IM aereo v The district because red OVAL EO EREET ils 
white beard. 

It is less well-known that he laid down strict laws about hygiene in winemaking, 
including the revolutionary (and scarcely practicable) injunction that the grapes 
should not be trodden with the feet. With what other instrument? must have been 
the puzzled reaction. He also banned the storage of wine in animal skins, and gave 
winegro wers the right to hang out a green branch and sell direct to all comers. The 
right to do so survives, passed down by succeeding Holy Roman Emperors to the 
growers of Vienna. Every Heurige has its leafy bough — although, as the saying goes. 
good wine needs no bush. 
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Charlemagne's principal adviser was a priest from Yorkshire, one Alcuin, a 
lettered man of law and prolific writer. Alcuin returned to England for two years 
asas CS HHG LEE O EHS ET EEE G But woe is me, oh man ot God! The 
wine is gone from our wineskins and bitter beer rageth in our bellies. And because 
we have it not, do thou drink in our name and lead a joyful day; send to us for we 
have not wherewith to gladden us, and barely wherewith to strengthen." 

Charlemagne himself could not write, but relied on his secretary and later 
biographer, a Frankish nobleman named Einhard (who afterwards served his 
successor, Louis the Debonnaire). Einhard gives us this picture of the abstemious 
caso dere Ins cate and drinking, for he hated to see 
drunkenness in any man. All the same he could not go long without food, and he 
often used to complain that fasting made him ul. He rarely gave banquets and these 
only on high feast days, but then he would invite a great number of guests. His main 
meal of the day was served in four courses, in addition to the roast meat which his 
hunters used to bring in on spits and which he enjoyed more than any other food. 
During his meal he would listen to a public reading or some other entertainment. 
He was so sparing in his use of wine and every other beverage that he rarely drank 
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EE IE T CUTS 1m the course of Dis dinner. 


IN GREEK AND ROMAN TIMES 1t had been a matter of doubt whether grapes would 
grow at all outside their “natural” environment, a Mediterranean (or warmer) 
chmate. The Romans had shown what you can do by planting on steep south slopes, 
and finding the right varieties of vine. Their Moselle was very light and low in 
alcohol by Italian standards, but they soon learned that the new austere taste had 
Its points. At a strength of probably only seven or eight degrees, it was treated as the 
all-purpose drink. (It was certainly safer than water.) In winter it was heated in a 
kettle and drunk as we drink tea or coffee. Vineyard workers in Germany still often 
keep a kettle of wine on a fire of vine prunings on cold days. With a spoonful of 
sugar in a plastic cup, it has much to be said for it. 

Occasionally, though, after a very sunny summer, the Romans must have 
found themselves drinking more gloriously juicy, sweet and fresh wine than 
anything Italy had ever made. Fermentation would be very slow 1n a German cellar 
in a cold autumn, and the wine in the barrels, gently fizzy and still sweet with 
unfermented sugar, must have sent them into raptures. 


Now THAT NORTHERN EUROPE WAS BEGINNING TO BUSTLE, much more wine was 
needed than a few privileged river bends could provide. Monasteries were springing 
up like snowdrops in January; each needed wine, and so did such towns as there 
were. Wine was needed in Britain, Ireland, by the Frisians of course, and across the 
north of France. Why did the old trade routes not operate to bring it from the south? 
What had happened to the shipping from Bordeaux, and the long trek up from the 
Rhone Valley and Burgundy? 

ihe wy nescias eol ended spas ipikates, or at least 
unfriendly heathens, who made the open seas too unsafe for business (but not for the 
Irish saints, who made the journey to the mouth of the Loire on many occasions, 
their ships returning with wine for Irish monasteries). 


iene 
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The short voyage across the English Channel or even up the North Sea was 
comparatively safe. At any rate, England's principal supplier at this time was 
Germany. German merchants kept houses in York, the ports of Boston and Lynn on 
the English east coast, and had a substantial headquarters at the Steelyard in London. 
French wine was shipped either down the Seine from Rouen, or down the little 
river Canche from the port of Quentowich — which was rediscovered in 1987 after 
disappearing for nearly a thousand years. 

As for long-distance transport overland, the road from Burgundy had been 
almost impassable, we were told, in Constantine's time. By now it had probably 
disintegrated altogether. 

The threat of heathen raiders was felt not only at sea and along the coast. In the 
oth century, Viking plunderers reached and sacked both Paris and Orleans and 
virtually depopulated Normandy. In 867, the Chapter of 5t Martin at Tours on the 
Loire, a good 150 miles from the sea, appealed to Kime oe SEMIS NEC 
vineyard site well inland and out of danger. He granted them land at Chablis on the 
river Yonne. Picture the satisfaction of the Brothers as they discovered not only that 
their wine was going to be better, but that the Yonne runs into the Seine, and the 
Seine means Paris. Chablis began to be a name in the capital (it was the only “vin de 
Bourgogne" that reached it) — although little Chablis was only a drop in the ocean 
compared with the vineyards that were already planted around the cathedral town 
of Auxerre on the same river. 

Paris tim the year 1000 was hardly yet a city at all) butthe Weide ioca NOE 
whole region of the Paris basin, was becoming the country’s centre of religious, 
royal and commercial activity. It included the neighbouring towns of Chartres, 
Evreux Melina, Senlis, St Demis, Compleene, Beauvais. Aida e e 
Rouen to the west, Orléans to the south, and to the northeast and east Soissons, Laon 
and Reims. Their combined consumption was an important quantity and growing, 
fast, and through their merchants wine was flowing out northwards again to 
Aldaia Keneally 


IF THE NORTH IN ITS NEW MOOD WAS TO HAVE ENOUGH WINE, 1t had to grow it, and as 
close as possible to its market. So vineyards were planted in places where a really ripe 
grape must have been a rare sight. The 9th century, for all its disruption, even saw a 
wave of planting in Belgium, where the river Meuse might be called a poor man's 
Moselle. Liége, Naumur, Brabant, Hainault, Antwerp were all wine-growing 
provinces in the early Middle Ages. The city of Louvain led the way, as the seat of 


VINLAND 


One of the most intriguing culs-de-sac of wine 
pistor b he sory orre Bricon Denn 
recorded Europei dicor rer Of Amene 
landed somewhere in New England, perhaps at 
Cape Cod, having sailed from Iceland, around 
the year 1000. 

His first impression was of a country smoth- 


cred in grapevines, which is named, in the saga 


that records his voyage, Vinland the Good. Leif 
made at least two voyages and started a settlc- 
ment, in which itis remotely possible that the first 
American wine was made. Had his exploits been 
Detter publeized tie creat e ODISSE HN D 
taking its name from the obscure Florentine 
merchant Amerigo Vespucci, might have been 


named after the noblest of fruits. 
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A 16th-century Flemish prayer 
book illustrates the month of 
October with the arrival of the 
new vintage in the port of 
Antwerp. Merchants and their 
customers are tasting the wine, 
shipped while it had scarcely 
stopped fermenting. Flanders 
was the centre of wine 
distribution in northern 
Europe, with ships arriving 
from French, German, Spanish 
and Mediterranean ports, and 
waggons bringing barrels 

sa overland from Champagne 
O and Burgundy. 





the Dukes of Brabant (and later Burgundy). The eventual decline of the vineyards 
of Louvain corresponded precisely with the rise of the House of Burgundy and its 
Cóte d'Or wines in the 15th century. 

The true limit, 1t was found, to a realistic prospect of making drinkable wine was 
indeed the climate — although not in quite the predictable north-south sense. 
Northern France has a climate without great extremes, tempered (like Britain's) by 
camaras (EAE CQ e OT IS the Gllik Stheaim ne taber West, tne mote us 
Atlantic influence makes itself felt, but not, unfortunately, to the benefit of the sun- 
loving vine. Brittany has a balmy (if blowy) climate, but scarcely a single vine. The 
problem 1s the clouds that trawl eastwards up the Channel, following the north 
French coast and reaching inland to cover all of Brittany, and almost all of 
Normandy and Picardy. 

Farsi soie GAC Ol ts RR EH L ERS L E GE LT tne 
influence of the continent begins to be felt: winters are colder and summers hotter. 
Here the vineyards can edge north a little, profiting from the clearer skies. This is the 
Champagne region, today the northernmost under vines in France. Farther east still, 
the Moselle and Rhine are able to take profitable wine-growing as much as 80 miles 
farther north; by this point the climate is noticeably more extreme, influenced as 
much by the landmass to the east as by the great reservoir of grey skies to the west. 
All the vineyards that the Middle Ages planted north and west of this diagonal line 
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have since disappeared — although some of them not until the 19th century. Yet 
those just south of it (Champagne, for example) produce some of the most highly 
prized wines of all. The vine, as we will often be reminded, does its best work at the 
very margins of where it is practicable to cultivate it. 

The two centuries that followed the plundering raids of the Vikings, or 
Norsemen (once settled, they sounded much more respectable as Normans), saw a 
ereat acceleration of growth and trade in northern Europe. The population may 
have increased by 50 percent. Safer trade meant richer cities with more artisans to 
feed, which in turn demanded more farmland and a bigger population in the 
countryside. 

As an emblem of this new prosperity, of the freedom of travel and a marketable 
surplus of goods, in the 1100s a pattern of regular fairs emerged, centred around the 
Ile de France, Flanders, and above all the towns of Troyes and Bar-sur-Aube in the 
open, unforested countryside of Champagne. Italian merchants even crossed the 
Alpine passes of Saint Bernard and Mont Cenas to trade in this marketplace. It was 
the first faint breath of a renaissance of the single Europe of ancient Rome. 


SUDDENLY TO PLANT what must have been tens of thousands of acres of new 
vineyards around the towns and abbeys of newly prosperous northern Europe wasa 
not-inconsiderable achievement. Vineyards — as Cato and Columella pointed out — 
need high investment, and skilled and intensive care. The last great planting had 
been under the slave system of the Romans. Who undertook this new great labour? 

Much of the credit is given, probably rightly, to the monks. But in France, most 
of the land belonged to nobles who had given the king their support, in battle or 
otherwise. Royal thanks took the form of great tracts of what was often virtually 
wilderness: forest, marsh and mere, but not many fields, and not many peasants to 
tine part of Slaves. 

A solution was found in a new notion of partnership. A free labourer would 
One a lancer culiao Mmcleatea lama imjexchamac ton a sidke lO e 
Preiser mone SO hire Ia OR lsscrope Wine SS SUCI OTRO ODIO IRE asta 
vineyards meant that the worker, the "prendeur", owned the vines and the 
"bailleur" the soil. The period of contract was five years; long enough to establish a 
vineyard and judge its produce. Sometimes the partnership went on for generations, 
the bailleur receiving anything from one-third to two-thirds of the revenue. In 
Ouler cases tie balllenm boucht out the prehdeur —cmectively pasa cdm ton awe 
years’ work. The system seems to have satisfied both parties, particularly in remoter 
districts winere labouter were Seance, SO mMlEn so tario salen anto cal 
form, now known as "metayage''. 


EARLY MEDIEVAL BRITAIN DRANK MORE GERMAN WINE THAN FRENCH; presumably 
because it was better — or at least better liked. (For that matter, speaking of white 
wines only, it still does.) Climatically, as we have seen, the Rhineland vineyards had 
Meta vana ee Over Wia enc occi Nb ae le eie pes TINI Obi e MEE mH 
being limited to the Seine and its tributaries). 

The expansion of the Rhineland vineyards (including those of Alsace) was even 
more rapid and impressive in the early Middle Ages than the boom in French 
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planting. It was also more monastery-led. Two great Benedictine abbeys were 
founded in Charlemagne’s reign that were to plant gigantically, not just along the 
Rhine, but in Franconia to the east, Alsace to the west, and Austria and Switzerland 
to the south. The names of Fulda (which is north of Frankfurt) and Lorsch (south of 
Mainz) appear in document after document as they spawned more and more abbeys 
and outlying dependencies. Fulda was founded by an Englishman, St Boniface, who 
is said to have stimulated the wine trade with England. It was due to them and scores 
of other monasteries that wine-growing villages multiphed along the Rhine from 
¡So it cenit to almost A0O two combines later. 

Working alongside the monasteries were the churches and cathedrals. 
Charlemagne followed the example of his predecessors in granting churches a tax 
(known as a “tithe”, or tenth part, although it was usually between three and five 
percent) on all agricultural produce. A tithe of a peasant’s haycrop was not so much 
use as a tithe of his wine, which could easily be turned into cash. Churches therefore 
gave villages every encouragement to plant vineyards, from technical help with 
terracing to celestial privileges for especially good results. 

Pious legacies also swelled the Church’s landholdings, frequently in the form of 
vineyards. It would be wrong, though, to paint too glowing a picture of benevolent 
clerics and respectful peasants. There were plenty of excuses for plucking such a fat 
fowl as the Church, and few were missed. When the roth-century Archbishop 
Heinrich of Trier visited the great abbey of Lorsch, he found its cellars ransacked 
and dry. 

The official encouragement given to winegrowers fostered a sense they already 
had of being a full notch up the social ladder from mere land workers. The 


WANDERING SCHOLARS 

Besides churches and monasteries, two other | could write, on "study" trips disguised as 
great medieval institutions derived much of their | students.) 

income from wine: hospitals and universities. The wandering scholars seem to have spent 
The most famous wine-endowed hospital is the | more time in taverns than lecture rooms. They 
beautiful Hotel-Dieu in Beaune, which dates | formed a distinct subclass of society that was both 
from the later Middle Ages. But throughout | learned and irresponsible, loosely attached to the 
Europe it was commonplace and logical for a | Church but principally interested in wine, 
hospital (which in its broadest meaning catered | women and (ribald Latin) song. In a time when 
for the sick, the poor, and the traveller, student or | guilds controlled every calling, they called them- 
pilgrim) to make wine both for use and for sale. | selves the Order of Goliardi (from “gula”, the 
The sick received an allowance which must have | Latin for gluttony). If anyone was knowledge- 
kept their whole families: 4.8 litres a day was the | able about the different wines of different parts 
The University of Paris was the forerunner | wanderers. It was one of them who left us this 
and model of similar foundations throughout | memorable picture of an abbot: 
Europe, which in the 13th century set a new He would have his wine all times and 
fashion that could almost be called tourism. seasons 
Students were given safe-conducts and exemp- Never did a day or night go by 
tions from customs dues to encourage their travel But it would find him, wine-soaked and 
(Omethem cell. wOreledimine and mime eee wavering, 
of ideas. Even as a tree that the high winds sway. 


(Translated by Helen Waddell: Medieval Latin 
Lyrics.) 


ration at one hospital on the Bodensee. of Europe, it was probably these Rabelaisian 
(The “duty-free” idea appealed to merchants, 


too, who sent their clerks, who knew Latin and 
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6th-century Salic Law of the Franks put twice the price on the head of a wine- 
grower to that of a ploughman or cowherd if he were accidentally killed. 

A great economic historian has pointed out that wine and wool were the two 
true luxuries of northern Europe in the Middle Ages. To be warm within and 
without was well-being indeed. Both were agricultural products that depended on 
skilled handling by the primary producer, which for wool was principally England. 
English wool was woven in Flanders. Trading in cloth and wine, Flanders soon 
became the banking centre of the north. Although town burghers could grow fat as 
vintners or Clothiers, 1t was in everyone's interest that a fair proportion of the price 
be passed back to the supplier. 

Hence the wine village, in Germany the “Winzerdorf”, developed a special 
status, under the wing of mother Church (and positively saturated with saints’ days) 
but businesslike and with a degree of independence that was unusual in feudal times. 
The Winzerdorf was usually walled like a tiny town, built beside the river road, 
with its own network of paths up into the terraced vineyards above. Little shrines 
and huts for watchmen were scattered among the vines. In the tiny square was a 
common hall and often a common cellar; the growers operated as what we would 
ca COOPERATIVE: 

No great imagination 1s needed to picture such a place. They still exist by the 
Sconce all alone uthemvieccilceand De and their tribut mes 5 e febr stie D GTC 
Moselle 1s perhaps the finest — but it was granted town rights and a market in 1291. 
The tall and narrow halt-timbered houses that huddle and confide over the steep 
Shoes aa De more opulent DUL them: plan and thematticudes milla e De siento d 
the same 700 years ago, and possibly 400 years before that. Another, and perhaps the 
most perfectly preserved of late-medieval wine towns, still entirely within its 1 5th- 
century gated walls, is Riquewihr in Alsace. 


Riquewihr in Alsace, in the 
east-facing foothills of the 
Vosges mountains, is one of 
the most perfectly preserved 
of medieval wine villages, still 
earning its living entirely from 
vines on its surrounding slopes 
as 1t has done, invasions and 
wars permitting, for almost 
1,000 years. So fruitful are its 
fields that a medieval poet 
wrote: “If the Rhine could not 
carry away the surplus of the 
vintage to the Friesians, the 
people of Alsace would drown 
in the bounty of their 
production." Many of the 
families making wine in 
Alsace today date their origins 
to the mid-17th century, soon 
after the utter destruction 
of the region in the Thirty 
Years’ War. 
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INHERITORS OF THE EMPIRE 


What is reputedly Germany 5 oldest inhabited house is today a restaurant in the 
wine village of Winkel in the Rheingau. It was built in 1100 by the knightly family 
of Greiftenclau, who later built the moated and fortified tower of Schloss Vollrads 
in their vineyards a mile back from the Rhine. The position of the Rheingau was 
particularly privileged, even among wine districts. It passed from Charlemagne's 
successors partly into the hands of their Imperial abbeys of Fulda and Lorsch, but 
also to the archbishops of Mainz, just across the river. The power of the Church was 
such that when the archbishop founded a monastery (the first 1n the district) on the 
Bischofsberg — now Schloss Johannisberg — the count who held the temporal 
responsibility for the Rheingau under the emperor simply resigned, and sent his 
wife, his sister and his son into the new monastery. 

The whole magnificent undulating landscape, sloping up to the Taunus forests 
and facing south over the broad silver waters of the Rhine, was now Church ruled, 
and its pious proprietors set about clearing its woods and planting vines so 
comprehensively that since 1226 there has been no more clearing or planting to do. 

The Church’s way of assuring hard work and good wine was to make even the 
lowly toilers in the vineyards free men with equal rights to townsmen. They could 
take their wine to market in Mainz and even carry arms. They were, you might say, 
wine-burghers, and the resulting esprit de corps can be tasted in the wines of the 
Rheingau to this day. 

And whereas a town would have walls to define and defend its boundaries, the 
whole region of the Rheingau was encircled in the 11th century with a dense wall of 
planted trees, the Gebuck. (The same idea was used by the Dutch to protect their 
colony at the Cape of Good Hope.) In places the Gebuck was more than 100 yards 
wide and able to deter an army. The Swedes burst through it during the Thirty 
Years’ War, but it was renewed and kept in being until the end of the 18th century. 


MUCH THE GREATEST PART OF THIS SOARING WINE PRODUCTION, which reached right 
up the Rhine, through the Palatinate to Alsace and Baden, was destined for export. 
Alsace, although the last to be planted, was the biggest producer and exporter of the 
whole Rhineland. By 1400, 100 million litres a year went through the Strasbourg 
market, en route for all parts of Germany, the Hansa towns and England. The other 
great market of Alsace, Colmar, supplied huge quantities via Basel to Switzerland. 
The river-port towns prospered accordingly, both as merchants and producers. No 
potential vineyard was left unplanted. When Cologne, the chief of all the wine- 
trade cities, replaced its ancient battlements with a new curtain-wall 100 yards 
farther out, the intervening space was immediately filled with vines. (But of 
Cologne it was said, right up to the 18th century, that the water was poison.) 

The town of Worms still contains, beside its Gothic Liebfrauenkirche, the 
vineyard that gave its name to the original Liebfraumilch. Wurzburg in Franconia 
was described as being surrounded with vineyards “like a thick wreath”. They are 
still there, the famous Leisten and Stein slopes that have produced wines of 
extraordinary power and plenitude for 900 years — although unfortunately today 
dominated by another and thicker wreath, of concrete tower blocks. 

So besotted were the Franconians with their local wine (although not until 1665 
did the noble Silvaner grape arrive from Austria to give it its modern quality) that 
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A public bathhouse in 15th- 
century Germany apparently 
combined the functions of a 
tavern with various other 
amenities. Bathing was 
evidentiy considered a 
daringly decadent pastime. 
Wine production and 
consumption rose to 
spectacular levels in late- 
medieval Germany. 





they supported their prince-bishop in actually forbidding its export for fear of going 
thirsty, or having to import inferior stuff. 

Other less chauvinistic wine towns formed free-trading partnerships (Frankfurt, 
fomtezambple. owitimesesds poro toute mutual benent ama to arc mete er 
increasing tolls that almost every town imposed to cash in on the wine trade. In the 
I4th century there were 62 customs points on the German Rhine, and merchants 
were making laborious overland journeys to avoid them. 

The pattern of supplies flowing down (and occasionally up) the great rivers of 
Europe, the rivalries between producing regions and trading towns, the complexity 
of tolls and customs add up to an economic epic that it would be beyond your 
SRI Z RG c And amines to pistes Om the Dante ior example. AKT OST pla 
Bohemia and Bavaria upstream with wines from Lower Austria, while resisting the 
import of Hungarian wines from farther down-river. Hungary therefore developed 
antowerlana trade to the norti to Pohndand Silesia ama even Sis eub S RO 
Sweden (which were also supplied with German wines by Frisian and Jewish 
merchants working down the Rhine). 

German documents of the times build up a picture of a great bubble expanding 
and expanding; of wine becoming the obsession of the German race. By the 16th 
century, noble households employed professional drinkers; Falstathan characters 
whose job was to jest and swallow and belch and swallow again. The bubble 1s 
symbolized by the mighty "tuns" that were built to house the best vintages. The 
most famous of them, in Heidelberg, held 150 hogsheads, or 19,000 dozen bottles. 
An 18th-century Polish governor of Konigstein took leave of his senses and ordered 
a tuner 25 tines the capacicy o0 tne Grete EIT 

The bubble was to burst in the apocalyptic destruction of the Thirty Years’ War. 
The Rhine would never again be sucha river of wine. Sheer quantity eventually had 
to give place to quality. In this, as in so many stages of wine's history, the Church 
was in the lead. 
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CHAPTER 11 


MAKING 
AND TASTING 
MEDIEVAL WINE 


VM dificulty we may have in 


imagining the circumstances, the beliefs and superstitions, the dangers, the 
Nation me andar tos, WOuld De the privations Of medievaldlite. we have a 
remarkably direct link, and real common ground, through the technology of 
winemaking. About the precise taste we can be less sure, chiefly because so much 
depends on grape varieties, and little is known for certain about which they used. 
Even some whose names match our own may have changed character in many 
centuries of cultivation. But the way wine was made in the Middle Ages persisted 
almost everywhere until at least the 18th century, and in some places has scarcely 
changed today. More, in most cases, has changed in the vineyard than the cellar: 
changes forced by the arrival of fatal but previously unknown diseases and pests of 
the vine in the 19th century. 

A medieval vineyard was wherever possible planted by ploughing into deep 
furrows, then pushing in simple rootless cuttings, short canes of the last year’s 
growth, with a small “heel” of older wood attached. In northern Europe the 
cuttings were put in a mere pace apart; the vines covered the soil in a dense carpet, 
with up to 20,000 vines to a hectare. In the south, where drought was a problem, the 
spacing was much wider: perhaps only 5,000 vines. 

Unrooted cuttings were the cheapest way of planting, but there was small 
chance of them all “taking”. Next year there would be gaps to be filled. The more 
expensive way was to grow roots on your cuttings in a nursery bed and transplant 
them with a tuft of roots, and a third way was to "layer" canes on growing vines by 
partially burying them, then separating these “marcottes” and planting them as 
soon as they had made roots of their own. Where “‘marcottage’’ was practicable, a 
new vineyard could be producing grapes within three or even two years. The same 
system, but without separating marcottes, and instead leaving the new plants in 
place to thicken up the vineyard, was called “provignage”. It eventually produced a 
terrible tangle of roots and shoots, but it seems to have been the system used by the 
Romano Soren, would explain their commplaimt to 
Constantine that the land had become choked with vines. 
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THE MOST FUNDAMENTAL DECISION, THEN AS NOW, was which variety of vine to plant. 
For most simple growers there would be little choice; but for preference they would 
plant several different kinds in a mixture as an insurance against the crop failing in 
any one of them. The textbook of French agriculture of 1600, Olivier de Serres’ 
Théátre d' Agriculture, recommends planting five or six. Each variety has its own 
peculiarities — particularly its time of flowering (and how reliably it flowers). Buta 
vine that flowers late (and therefore has a better chance of fine flowering weather) 
also ripens late. Few ordinary growers would go around their vineyard harvesting 
at intervals to catch each variety at its 1deal moment of ripeness. The ripest would 
add sugar, the least ripe acidity: the compromise was a reasonable one. 

More important economically, and the cause of constant dispute between 
landlord and tenant, was the vigour and productiveness of the varieties. The 18th- 
century German author and traveller Goethe put the matter in a nutshell: “The rich 
want good wine, the poor plenty of wine." Even by the 13th century, in the 
Rhineland there was a clear distinction between “Hunnish wine” and “Frankish 
wine”; the latter at twice the price of the former. Today'sterms would be bulk wine 
and fine wine. Eventually, in all the best vineyard sites the “Frankish” would 
prevail, but not without many generations of dispute — and not without backsliding 
either, even today. A classic case is the recent plameme othe mieno Mule 
Thurgau along the Moselle in place of the Riesling. Pruning, of course, was also 
vital in controlling the crop for quality: hard pruning was an uncomfortable sort of 
self-discipline, but without it the resulting heavy crop would never ripen properly, 
and after a few years the overcropped vine would die of exhaustion. 

The mixed varieties in the vineyard might be either red or white. Although in 
the early Middle Ages white wine had the greater cachet, especially in northern 


THE BATTLE OF THE WINES 


ities celebrated rivalry between tie wines or 
France and the north, and stronger wines from 
the south, was the subject of at least two long 
poems. “La Bataille des Vins”, by Henry d'An- 


delas arena dolls sto) Ol a 


tasting organized by the king of France. More | 
than 70 samples were sent for, from as far away as | 
Gy prs ind Spainas well active Mio sere 
Midi, Alsace, St Emilion Bpemay and Beaune || 


Perhaps significantly, the king chose an English 
priest to be the unbiased and expert judge, and to 
say which wine: “Par sa bonté, par sa puissance, 
All the 
(identifiable) French wines judged are shown on 


D'abreuver bien le roi de France." 


the map opposite. The concentration in north | 


and central France is the most striking feature. 
After 150 lines of deliberation, in which he 
generally seems to favour the light white wines of 
the north, he eventually awards the prize to sweet 
Cyprus wine: "Qui resplendit comme une 
estoile’; ending with a commendably priestly 











line (such tastings didn’t happen often): "Prenons 
tel vin que Dieu nous donne." 

The second poem, “La Desputaison de Vin et 
de l'laue”, was written about a hundred years 
later, when it seems that the lightness of northern 
wines was less in fashion. The true rivalry 
(leaving aside such totally different sorts of wine 
as that of Cyprus) was between the "vins de 
France" and the more powerful wines of 
Burgundy, then coming into their own. The 
prize in this case, though, goes to the mysterious 
St-Pourgaln from the Loire, the favourite, says 
the poct, of both the pope and the king. 
Whatever peculiar quality won St-Pourcain such 
lofty patronage must always remain a mystery. 
Perhaps the secret was simply in the patronage. 
St-Pourgain-sur-Sioule is in the territory of the 
Bourbons, later to become the royal house. 
Judging by today's St-Pourqain, it would have 
bécheclosen to Erino “thai bur a 3 nO 


White wine, possibly with a slight sparkle. 
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vineyards, in most cases its colour was a secondary consideration. Presumably most 
rdinary wine was either pale red (in French, “‘clairet’’) or pink-tinged white. 

The signal to begin the vintage (in French, the “ban de vendange””) was given by 
the landlord. To pick before it was a punishable offence. Normally one week’s 
notice was given, and watches were set in the vineyards to guard the ripening fruit. 
Only the landlord was exempt from the ban: an unfair advantage he was happy to 
enjoy. On the announcement, by drum, trumpet or bells, all hands set to picking. 
IN ne Plekcis, It way tcchomed,, colla hary e e 4 iectane Of Vines in a day. 
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An invited English priest in 1224 classed the 
c \ | 
wines as either “Celebrated”” or ““Excommunicated”’. 4 
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The standard work on wine-growing in the late 
Middle Ages was the Liber Commodorum 
Ruralium by Petrus de Crescentiis. This pruning 
scene is from a copy made for Edward IV of 
England. 





ALL THE GRAPES WERE TRODDEN. It is surprising that France and Germany have 
C a OSO treading tanks We tela cars os pam SOIT UT OMS 
familiar medieval picture is of treading in a wooden trough or shallow vat. At this 
stage, white juice was strained from its skins and bucketed into barrels to ferment. 
But if the majority of grapes were red, and red wine was what was wanted, a deep 
vat was needed in which juice and skins could ferment together until the colour had 
beem Icached from skins. Red winenasmo was tincrclore sam @ke eae ORCI 
operation. It could also involve risk. The obvious shortcut was to tread the grapes in 
tie vat. Once they started to ferment as the vat filled, the carom OU ONIS could 
suffocate the treaders — as parish records show that it not infrequently did. 

A nice piece of judgment was needed as to whether to leave all or part of the 
stalks on the bunches. In a cold, wet vintage they simply diluted the wine; in a good 
Veit ley Lane E OR tines ana cdi XI HEE H T DITE GUB DTE STD 
fet. Whey also mindie tne sions amne D ea SIS TOSS. Bine eR EIS NR SETS TUS dE 

Only large estates belonging to nobles or the Church had wine-presses 1n the 
Middle Ages. They were massive pieces of capital equipment, cumbersome 
structures built of the biggest trees from the nearby forest. Their only role was to 
SET exira IS ON ene DOT NOS SERI SNC SON SS Si y 
fermentation from red. The “vin de presse” that they produced was inferior in 
quality tothe va de coutte “that rain tree from the vat lonas 
tannin (and in reds, extra colour), which in any case was scarcely a virtue in wines 
intended for immediate drinking. Good wine could be made very well without a 
press. Why, then, were they built? And why did tenants pay a proportion of their 
crop to use the landlord's press? The only answer is that the extra wine was worth 
the investment, despite the fact that, according to Olivier de Serres, it was unusual to 
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Above: Crescentiis” Liber 
illustrates the racking of wine 
by forcing it from one barrel 

to another with a bellows. 


Left: The 14th-century English 
“Queen Mary" psalter leaves 
few questions to be asked 
about how the vintage was 
trodden. 





add it to the “vin de goutte”. Normally it was sold separately, and more cheaply. He 
mentions the fact that it was blended in Anjou as an exception to the rule. 

The principal change that was to come over winemaking during the 17th and 
18th centuries was the goal of durability — for which press wine was needed. 
Annotations in an 1804 edition of the Theatre d' Agriculture specify that press wine 1s 
an essential preservative if the aim is wine that will mature. 

Once the wine was fermented, the grower's whole object was to sell it before it 
went sour. An ordinary grower could not aftord to drink wine himself; for his 
family he made “piquette” by adding water to the waste skins. He probably had 
nowhere to keep it: wine cellars were for rich establishments and town merchants. It 
was well-known that leaky barrels, or barrels not topped up, could go off even on 
the way to market, particularly in a warm October. ‘Thirsty carters were another 
common problem. A rule of thumb was that for an (admittedly large) shipment of 
ST om a road oline). OMe extra barre! snonid De sent tor Keepmn@ tne Others 
topped up en route. The word is “ullage” 

There was usually no time for “racking” the wine, the now-standard practice of 
transferring it from one barrel to another to leave its lees behind. The lees went with 
it. What practices were used if, as often happened, the wine arrived at the end of its 
journey in less-than-perfect condition we shall see in another chapter. 


GIVEN THAT MEDIEVAL WINE WAS MADE IN A HURRY, Often from a random mixture of 
grapes, with little or no knowledge of how to preserve it, it is surprising how much 
time was spent discussing it, and how much distinction was made between one wine 
region and another. The times, 1t seems, were far more preoccupied with wine than 
its quality can really have justified. 
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How was it judged? Most seriously, in the first place, by its supposed or alleged 
effect on the drinker's health. The first wine book ever to be printed was the Liber de 
Vinis of Arnaldus de Villanova, a physician who was probably Spanish or Catalan, 
but who taught medicine in the famous university of Montpellier in the south of 
France until his death, by drowning, in 1311. Unlike most medieval books, the Liber 
de Vinis was no rehash of the classics but a firsthand medical view of wine — perhaps 
the first since Galen’s. Villanova 1s typically realistic about wine tasting: '. . . note 
that some wine dealers cheat . . . they make bitter and sour wines appear sweet by 
persuading the tasters to eat first licorice or nuts or old salty cheese. . . . Wine tasters 
can protect themselves against such doings by tasting wine in the morning after they 
have rinsed their mouths and eaten three or four bites of bread dipped in water, for 
whoever tries out a wine on a quite empty or on a quite full stomach will find his 
mouth and his tasting spoiled." 

The book suggests cures for wines with bad smells or poor colour, and wines 
inde Maverc one tat. lt aives Gimections lor Tickin? [hol One Danone a 
lists almost as many flavoured wines as Pliny as remedies for every sort of ailment, 
including ox-tongue wine (for healing the insane and demented) and rosemary 
wine, whose “marvellous qualities" include correcting the appetite, exhilarating the 
soul, rectifying the sinews, making the face beautiful and the hair grow. It also keeps 
you young and cleans your teeth. Yet just as you begin to suspect that the whole 
book is medieval mumbo jumbo there comes a passage of perfect good sense. 

Arnaldus was a man of strong opinions. Among them was that the Second 
Coming of the Messiah would take place in 1378. It led to a long-running feud with 
the Dominicans, who burnt his book. The Friars also included in their number some 


A WHIFF OF BRIMSTONE 
A quiet revolution took place in Germany just | maturing process. It has been said that before the 
Over 500 years ago, in 1487, when a royal decree | advent of sulphuring the grape variety scarcely 
permitted the addition of sulphur to wine for the | mattered, since all wines rapidly oxidized and 
finse time, lt has often been asserted. that this was If thereafter sinelt and tasted similar. Whe Germans, 
an ancient practice. There are vague references in | whose wines have little alcohol to preserve them 
Homer and Pliny, but no document before 1487 | and can contain enough sugar to make them 
stipulates how much, by what method, and why | unstable, perhaps needed sulphur more than 


sulphur should be added. other winemakers. Yet it is very surprising that 

The pe.mittecd amount was apparently 16.2 | the French did not officially allow its use until the 
grams to 860 litres of wine, applied by soaking | 18th century — since when it has been used 
wood shavings in a mixture of powdered sul- | routinely, and often (especially in sweet white 


phur, herbs and incense and then burning them in | wines) seriously overused. 


the empty barrel before it was filled. It must have The original German permission was for only 


6 


been known that sulphur has valuable properties | 18.8 milligrams per litre (or "parts per million””): 
in preserving wine, chiefly in killing microbes | an extraordinarily modest amount by today's 
and protecting wine from the effects of oxygen, | standards, when amounts up to 250 ppm are not 
preventing spoilage and browning. (How this | uncommon. The figure 1s soimprobably low that 
knowledge was acquired without royal per- | one suspects a mistake in the records, or in their 
mission is not recorded.) interpretation. At high modern concentrations 


From then on sulphur dioxide (which is pure | (not, I hasten to add, found in fine wines) the 


sulphur burned in air) was regularly added to | smell is casily detectable as a slight stinging in the 








German wines, with immensely valuable results | nostrils or throat (or a smell like a spent match), 








in keeping them fresh and allowing a slower | although it rapidly dissipates on contact with air. 
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experienced wine tasters, which for a mendicant order 1s perhaps surprising. One of 
them was Geoffrey of Waterford, who wrote this tasting note on “Vernache” or 
Vernaccia (a speciality of central Italy, although this is not mentioned): “Vernache 
wine is better" [than Greek or Cyprus, which “is perilous to drink in quantity" | 
"because its strength is tempered, it opens out sweetly as it comes into the mouth, 
greets the nostrils and comforts the brain, taking the palate softly but with 
force... . Itis not easy to describe the sensation of drinking a wine like Vernaccia, 
imc SEIEN OT Arona tantes Dut Geollne,, who I OUEST QI tims in 
his Secretum Secretorum (a book that leant heavily on Aristotle), deserves our respect 
for trying. 

Maturity was nota factor that medieval wine critics concerned themselves with, 
except as it affected the drinker’s comfort. Drinking wine so new that it is still, in the 
French phrase, “trouble” can lead to severe collywobbles. If 1t was older than a year, 
the chances were that the wine was spoiled. The choice was distinctly limited. 

Italy produced, in the late 13th century, the lineal descendant of Cato and 
Commelina citizen OF Booe na called Petrus ode Crescentiis, whose meyer 
Commodorum Ruralium, completed in 1303, established him as the great agricultural 
writer of the Middle Ages. Crescentus had strong views on the right age for wine. It 
should be neither new (first year) nor old, which suggests that he found one- or two- 
year-old wine best. His Liber was printed and reprinted for centuries (the 
memorable woodcuts of a later edition are still regularly commandeered for wine 
lists). Yet what he was expressing was only his understanding of the classics he 
closely followed, applied as well as he knew how to contemporary Italian wine. He 
was aware that oxidized or ““maderized” smells of maturity added what we call 
"complexity", so he suggested rinsing out a barrel with old wine before filling it 
with new — a recipe for instant age which could produce instant vinegar. 

The majority of critics held that it was better simply to wait until fermentation 
was finally finished and then drink up. The more northern (and weaker) the wine, 
the more important to drink it quickly. Taillevent, the famous chef to Philippe VI, 
began to look for stronger, more southern wine from Easter onwards. Burgundy of 
high quality could be expected to be drinkable at two years. The only known 
reference from the Middle Ages to any wine being especially good at as old as four 
years was, remarkably enough, the exceptional Chablis vintage of 1396. 

Most original and precious of all the wine critics of the Middle Ages was a 
RSE S RH RE ase One tne Catalan autnomonr am cneycl@pediaronr moras maimed 
Francesc Eiximenis. His book was called Lo Crestia, “The Christian”. He dedicated 
its third volume, called tersely Ter, to an immensely detailed discussion of the seven 
deadly TER nderealittomy iss found <a complete cellar manual ‘treatise on 
drunkenness, book of table etiquette, observations on the benefits of moderate 
drinking, and conclusive evidence of the superiority of Catalan wines and customs. 
“Only the Catalan nation”, he writes, "1s an example to others in the way of 
tempered correct drinking." He is particularly censorious of the Italians, wine 
snobs, apparently, to a man, who "when they drink, do it in stages and small 
quantities at a time, examining and re-examining the wine just as physicians do with 
urine, and they taste it repeatedly, chewing it slowly between their teeth until they 
have drunk it all." Every wine writer should listen to the Catalan moralist: “Those 
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Soldiers in a 15th-century tavern in the Val d'Aosta have hung their armour on the 

wall. The Val d'Aosta was the well-travelled road from northern Italy up to the Great 

St Bernard Pass, the main route over the Alps to France, Switzerland and the north. 
who dwell, think, and cogitate ceaselessly about wine, speaking, writing, following 
and moulding themselves to it, will suffer these consequences." I will spare you the 
list of consequences. 

MeCOraime tO. Hacdimiemis (io says, heasomabl) eno ate Een IM T 
white wines, Burgundians red, Germans aromatic, and the English beer), the 
English begin to drink before breakfast, and the Germans even get up in the night to 
ditt mimeo wimiavelnte wanes ane sweet amd Greek tron pasa 
Mallorca. He prefers these even to the Spanish wines he mentions (two Catalan and 
two Castilian) and one Italian, Tribià — which may be Trebbiano. Most of his 
choices, he says, are white, sweet, aromatic and strong, which makes one 
commentator suspect that he hankered after Muscatel. 

On ie manner or ditches mixes is DIUI I precise. mene RRR a 
hold the cup properly, with his hand, carrying it to his mouth and not the mouth to 
the cup... Some me ver raise theimelbow trom tne table winlle they diame, and 
appear... like pigs." Not that he was in favour of fancy table manners. Those who 
"hold the cup curiously with three fingers" are equally censured. The Italians are 
commended for providing individual cups for everyone, while the rest of Europe 
was apparently happy to pass the glass around. 

On the qualities of an ideal wine, E1ximenis 1s just as precise. It should be pure, 
mesa. SEROTIO odorous thacrant, bU andvemervescemt. Ee sheulcdnet be wear, 
insipid, unctuous, smoky, iron-y, subject to change, bitter, green, honey-like or 
have he ROU Or tne aa Tl tne GGG DIOHIN Of fle lich nema BIN TURNO 
describing the ideal of not a few Australian winemakers. 

Adding water was a subject that no writer of the time could avoid. Every man, 
Fiximenis very reasonably says, should know his own capacity, and should, if 
necessary, dilute his wine accordingly. Catalan wine (he must have been thinking of 
the inky Priorato) 15 so dense and strong that it quickly numbs the mind unless water 
is added. But the French, he says, if they could, would even shake off the water the 
vine COllects when it rains. 
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CHAPTER 12 


THE CLOISIER 
AND THE PRESS 


L N hnks between wine and worship, 
whether through the ancient gods, the Jewish and Christian rites, or the initiatives of 
monasteries and bishops, recur so often in our story that the storyteller must keep 
challenging himself: was it really religion that called the tune again? 

eS ie noni ot Giteaux there can be mo mistake. For 500 years tie 
ISS hE DAC TOnks lac Ween tae OMe oet Onder Tolima tell secure ala 
splendid place in the scheme of things and grown stout and perhaps a little short of 
breath. Their greatest abbey of all, greater even than their mother-house of Monte 
Cassino, was Cluny, in the hills near Macon in the heart of Burgundy. 

Suddenly, in April 1112, in the same Saone valley, an extraordinary young 
reao mero ee bernard det Ontaine ralsedtne stakes. At tne age of 21 Ne led pando 
30 well-connected youths into the tiny new monastery at Citeaux, just north of 
Beaune, which had been founded only 14 years before. The founder was an 
unusually ascetic black monk called Robert de Molesmes. He had been succeeded 
by an English abbot, Etienne Harding. 

Citeaux was the diametric opposite of Cluny; a little farm in the forest with a 
niae E LTE L EET ape venal semse OF purpose abt ol db still) stands. sainemnas 
recaptured, through years of adversity, some of the feeling of holy austerity that 
originally set 1t apart. Its monks borrowed the name of Citeaux, calling themselves 
Cistercians, and wearing white habits instead of black. 

The novice Bernard pushed them to the limits. His followers lived by the strict 
rule of St Benedict, but with the fervour of revolutionaries. 

With these educated and fanatical volunteers, the new Order took wing. 
Bernard ’s rule of expansion was rigid. Once a monastery had 60 monks, 12 of them 
must set out and found another one. Within three years Bernard had founded La 
Ferté, Pontigny, Morimond and the illustrious Clairvaux on the borders of 
Champagne, where he himself became abbot. So powerful was the appeal of 
Bernard and his white monks that in 1124 the dying Pope Calixtus I willed that his 
heart be buried at Citeaux. Bernard launched a virulent attack on the luxury of 
Cluny, soon supported by the king, Louis VI. From then on, the records of the 
Cicteneiamsibeeeme like a dian Oniie splmiualiie or Europes mobility Even the 
Holy Roman Emperor sent ambassadors to ask for the Cistercians’ prayers. 
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By the death (and canonization) of St Bernard in 1153, he and his colleagues had 
founded some 400 abbeys, and filled his own abbey of Clairvaux with 700 monks. A 
century later, there were almost 2,000 Cistercian monasteries and 1,400 nunneries 
across the length and breadth of Europe. Two of England's most famous and 
beautiful abbeys, Fountains and Rievaulx, are typical examples, built in remote 
countryside where the Brothers could lead a secluded agricultural life. But by the 
time the Order had reached this size, you will hear without surprise that it too was 
becoming a trifle stout and short of wind. 

While St Bernard’s influence was in full command the white monks were a 
formidable force. Their recruits were intelligent, even learned, young people, and 
like St Columbanus’s Brothers of 500 years before they worked until they dropped. 
The life expectancy of a Cistercian in the 11th century was 28 years. Much of this 
work was labouring in their abbey’s vineyards. They brought to wine-growing the 
zeal and perfectionism that St Bernard demanded in everything. 

On Christmas day of the very year of their foundation the Cistercians had been 
given their first vineyard, by the Duke of Burgundy, in Meursault. The first 
Cistercians to buy vines were the monks of Pontigny, who bought land at Chablis 
from the Benedictines of Tours (the land they had been granted by the king in 867). 
One story has it that they were the first to plant Chardonnay vines in Chablis (where 
Chardonnay 1s still known by the name of Beaunois). 

In 1110, Citeaux was given some land on the Cote d’Or at Vougeot (the Vouge 
is the name of the stream that supplies the abbey) and set about acquiring more. 
Abbot Harding was not too proud to ask forit. The Abbey of St Germain des Prés in 
Paris was among the religious houses that gave at least some of their “friches”; the 
rough, uncultivated fringes of their land. The bargain was a sort of “complant”: St 
Germain was to receive one barrel of 228 litres a year. More land was soon given, 
bousht tented or exchanced, in Corton, Beaune, Chamboelle Mola bob siiis 
Pomar Moshe: Nits. -eventialiyvin almost ever commune of tne (9 OEC a Or 
DG TE Meu ala seems tmat Citeauccat anicarlystaee semis ico ne 
nearest slope of the Cote, where the Vouge rises and where they could quarry 
building stone. It was this unspectacular site, a gradual bench from the level of the 
plain to halfway up the hill, that they made the laboratory of their pursuit of 
perfection: the Clos de Vougeot. Eventually, in the 1330s, they enclosed it with the 
ereat stone wall you see today. 


IN 1100 THE VINEYARDS OF BURGUNDY WERE IN STAGNATION. They were outside the 
fashionable ambit of northern France and had nothing but a local market. Nothing 
was really known of their potential. But the Cistercians saw the vineyards of the 
Cote as their God-given challenge. It has been said that in their devotion they raised 
agricultural labour to an art form. To supplement their saintly but limited 
workforce, they recruited and trained hundreds of “layots”, or lay brothers, who 
wore brown habits: another contribution to the quality of burgundy — their 
painstaking methods spread by example throughout the region. 

The Cistercians set about reviving a neglected vineyard, or making a new one, 
by careful study of the best plants, by experimenting with pruning, by taking 


cuttings and grafting, by the most careful winemaking, and above all by tasting. 
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ee E Se oe he SS es Cistercian monks still farm a 
ae 3 diminutive remnant of the 
abbey lands of Citeaux, just 
north of Beaune, although no 
vineyard remains. The late- 
medieval cloisters in the rich 
Flemish style are half-ruined. 
The illuminated capital, 
below, is from one of 
Citeaux's own medieval 
manuscripts. 
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Their greatest contribution to wine was the concept of the “cru”; a homogeneous 
section of the vineyard whose wines year after year proved to have an identity of 
quality and flavour. 

They observed that differences of colour, body, vigour and other qualities in the 
wine were remarkably constant from one patch to another. They made small 
batches of wine from separate plots, compared the scores of samples of tithe wines 
that came their way, and began to form a picture of the resources of the Cote: which 
parts made a more aromatic wine, which more robust and rough, which suffered 
most from frost, which needed picking early; a whole data bank of information. 
Then they started drawing lines on the map; even building walls around the fields 
that regularly produced a recognizable flavour. 

lhey were certainly lucky with their choice of region. INot everywhere in 
France can you find an escarpment with the peculiarities of the Cóte d'Or. Its long 
line of low hills, facing east across the plain of the Saóne, 1s a complex geological 
fault where a chunk of the earth’s surface has slipped vertically several hundred feet. 
The result is a layer cake of exposed rocks of different ages, all eroding and mingling 
to form varying cocktails of soil and subsoil according to the he of the land. 

A modern Burgundian winegrower has said she believes the Cistercians actually 
tasted the soil; they were so acute in their perception of its qualities and where it 
changed. The Professor of Geology at the University of Dijon describes them as 
geologists who used their noses and palates to find out the soil and subsoil structure 
of the region. 

Their skill is measured by their success. They began the process by which the 
name ofa "climat, a particular named vineyard, designates a certain style and value 
of wine. Other monasteries and churches were not slow to follow their lead. The 
word “clos”” means an enclosure of vines under one ownership. (For arable land the 
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word is “couture”.) The Cistercian nuns of Notre Dame de Tart at Genlis 
established the Clos de Tart at Morey, the chapter of the cathedral at Langres (whose 
bishop had moved to Dijon for better wine) had a Clos du Chapitre and named their 
Clos de Béze after their Abbey of Béze down near the Saone, the cathedral of Autun 
made a clos at Corton, the chapter of St Denis at Vergy owned the Clos St Denis, the 
parish church at Santenay owned the Clos St Jean, while the Abbey of Cluny, which 
owned most of Gevrey-Chambertin and had actually built a castle there to stress the 
point, is remembered by the Clos Prieur and the Combe aux Moines. 

It was this process that divided and subdivided the Cote d’Or into hundreds of 
separate climats. But it only explains a handful of their names. Where do such names 
ac RT rada o ka Aeon ce ee or lea ome. comme rocas JE CLOEOLOTSE EE IUe y dURC e 
SREE RER Ee ep chute DES Weux-dity hats places iia e 
Iac ibo SU stomuiess (arenero aoa KU Monti nets Torn Bal CO ERI 
the tradition that there was a Roman vineyard on the site. 

With the Cistercians such names besan tomprovide a tocus, and to mmcam 
something in terms of wine. 


THE ENORMOUS SUCCESS OF THE CHURCH IN CULTIVATING THE COTE DOR had 
interesting repercussions. The first was jealousy. Duke Hugh IV of Burgundy was 
particularly irritated by the continuing complacency of the Benedictines. (St 
Bernard had described them as “‘rising from the table with their veins swollen with 
wins andina heads one. Thee clenes , said the Duke, anexo Cle DEDE 
the expense of the nobility. . . . Itistime we saw some of those miracles which seem 
to have been rather thin on the ground recently." 

There were many reasons why the Church was growing richer, of which good 
Management was Only one. A major comtmlbutiom came trom tie Crusade TE 
generations of Crusaders set out to recapture the Holy Land between 1096 and 1290. 
Each parting knight had the same concern: to insure his soul against damnation if he 
should die in sin far from home. They bought indulgences, they endowed chantries, 
and they gave the monasteries endless parcels of land. No one knows for sure how 
much land Citeaux owned im its heyday. Its fortunes began to decline in the 15th 
century. When it was secularized by the French Revolution it was down to its last 
25,000 acres. 

Most important of all, perhaps, for the fortunes of Burgundy, and of the 
Cisterna paca was the papalequarrcl Of osea pe lenem PsC 
former Archbishop of Bordeaux, set up a rival papacy to Rome in Avignon. The 
MVAcnOnpadey lasted Mer oS cans On Cnc Senecio some cay solutes ITE NN 
Burgundy. Such pleasure did the Avignon popes take in the wine they knew as 
“Beaune” that in 1364 Urban V issued an edict, or “bull”, forbidding the Abbot of 
Citeaux to send any Beaune to Rome on pain of excommunication. They also 
found consolation in the vineyards they planted in the stone-strewn soil around the 
Pope’s new chateau just north of Avignon: Chateauneuf-du-Pape. 


AT THIS AUSPICIOUS MOMENT, when everything was going right for Burgundy, 


everything began to go wrong for its hege lord, the King of France. John II, known 
as The Genial, was captured by the Prince of Wales, the fearsome Black Prince, 
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at the second famous battle of Poitiers and removed with due deference, but a 
prisoner of war nonetheless, to England. Negotiations followed that substituted his 
son Louis as surety. Back in Paris, in 1363, the King appointed another son, Philippe 
Gen, Nor TTT TGI old at Pomiers — atthe ace ot 14), to the 
vacant dukedom of Burgundy. 

He was unlucky in his sons. Louis, in London, jumped bail, leaving his father no 
choice but to go back to England, where the next year he died. Philippe regarded 
Burgundy not as a fiefdom from France but as his private kingdom, which he 
contrived to double in size by marrying the heiress to Flanders. With Flanders came 
Bruges, which was then the richest port in northern Europe. For four headstrong 
generations, the Valois dukes swaggered colourfully and lawlessly on France’s 
eastern border. It was Burgundy's century of glory, and fora while it made the wine 
of Beaune the most famous in the world. 

Philippe the Bold paid close attention to this important asset. Thanks to the 
popes, Beaune’s reputation was already so high that in 1321 1t had been used for the 
CQnomamon or Kaine Charles IV at lems. Burm 148 and again 1360 the Plague 
had terribly reduced the workforce, especially the Cistercians. Quantity was out of 
the question; Burgundy’s policy had to be quality. (Having no river transport 
northwards, in any case, it always made sense for a barrel of burgundy to be worth 
more than the cost of carting 1t.) The Duke put his strategy brilliantly to the test at a 
comercial braces between RET EL and the Pope. He offered ins) riests 
unlimited amounts of the finest white wines of France, but only a rare taste of the red 
wine of Beaune. His point was made — and after centuries of preference for white 
wines, red Beaune became the rage. 


UP TO THIS TIME VERY LITTLE MENTION WAS MADE OF THE GRAPE VARIETY. [he best in 
the northeast of France, according to reports from as far apart as Burgundy and 
Paris, was the Fromenteau or Beurot, now known as the Pinot Gris (and in Alsace as 
the Tokay d'Alsace). It has pale red berries which produce white, or faintly “grey”, 
grec ancdimawevexcellemtly still tna cis LH H bodied and evenidense, bit aromatic 
and delicate wine. But in Burgundy mention was sometimes also made of the 
“Noirien”, which presumably was so-called because its wine was "black". 

Philippe the Bold was well aware that the Noirien was essential for his red 
lose snes tnemame Pinca appears for the first times bae Dike Dineo iis 
been credited with selecting a superior form of the Noirien and giving it this name 
(which may derive from pine cone, in reference to its small, tight bunches). It seems 
more likely that if anyone selected a new and superior grape it would be the 
Cistercians. In any case, the Duke took the first and most important step towards an 
eventual appellation contrólée by specifying the Pineau and outlawing an upstart 
rival that had recently appeared, the Gamay. 

The Gamay’s appearance was mysterious and spectacular. It arrived from 
nowhere (or more likely as a mutation of the Noirien) in the village of Gamay, 
south of Beaune and one valley back in the hills from Meursault, some time in the 
1360s. To the growers it seemed like a miracle; the Almighty was almost 
apologizing for the Black Death. The Gamay ripened two weeks earlier than the 
Pineau, was more hardy and reliable, and bore so much fruit that it needed a trellis to 
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The marriage feast of Duke 
Philippe the Good of Burgundy 
to Isabella of Portugal in 1430 
saw the culmination of 
independent Burgundy and its 
exceptionally wealthy and 
elegant court. Philippe de Valois 
was an inspired promoter of 
Burgundy. He founded the 
chivalric Order of the Golden 
Fleece, dubbing as 1ts members 
the Kings of Aragón and 
Naples, and Prince John of 
Portugal, as well as the 
nobility of his realms in 
Burgundy and Flanders. As a 
result of his gifts the Pope 
became addicted to the wine 
of Beaune. 





support it. One plant of Gamay gave up to four times as much wine as one of Pineau. 
What 1s more, the wine was darker and stronger. 

What it did not have was the aristocratic elegance, the light texture and the 
glorious fragrance that made the world — or rather the worldly — hanker after 
aun K SL Duke R T EEE ec us ToS De acorta ao santa 
very bad and disloyal plant”, whose wine was "foul" — even "harmful to human 
baños. allas must De dero yed Dere ollo anos Easter limite sme 
decree Me demoumced the Use Of manure as feruilliger, saymmentinat it @ave E ST 
bad taste and smell Iais sulojcets did not take kindly to this decree, It canis aiam 
immediate shortage of wine, a slump in sales and the bankruptcies of leading citizens 
who had invested in this wonderful plant. Naturally, the growers stopped far short 
of pulling all the Gamay out. 

The grandson of Philippe the Bold, Philippe the Good, was still issuing edicts 
against the Gamay 60 years later: 

“It has been forbidden, time out of mind, to bring Gamay wines into Beaune. 
When new they flatter strangers with their sweetness” (the inference being that they 
disappoint them later). “The Dukes of Burgundy are known as the lords of the best 
wines in Christendom. We will maintain our reputation." 


PHILIPPE THE GOOD BROUGHT THE REPUTATION OF BURGUNDY TO ITS HEIGHT. He 
insisted on the independence of his dukedom from France, siding with the English 
(and cynically selling them his prisoner, Joan of Arc, for 10,000 gold crowns). His 
court could be said to have staged its own renaissance, independent of the Italian 
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renaissance of the same time. His Flemish court painters included two of the greatest 
artists of the Middle Ages, Jan van Eyck and Rogier van der Weyden. His 
Chancellor, Nicolas Rolin, founded the most famous of all hospitals, the Hospices 
de Beaune (where Van der Weyden's masterpiece, The Last Judgment, can still be 
scen). Philippe passed laws that brought Burgundy even closer to the concept of 
appellation contrólée (although the term still lay five centuries in the future). He 
banned wine-growing from specified unsuitable land. Wine was the mainspring of 
the southern part of his Duchy; the raison d etre of Dijon and Beaune. 

We cannot leave the Valois dukes without their appropriate coda. Pride led the 
next duke, Charles le Temeraire (Daredevil is a fair translation), to attempt the 
conquest of Alsace, Lorraine and Switzerland, to link them with Flanders and 
Burgundy and create a kingdom between France and the Holy Roman Empire as 
powerful as either. He was a great dresser and braggart, who covered himself with 
jewellery and is said to have invented military drill. 

The combined Swiss, Alsatians, Austrians and Lorrainers decided that enough 
was enough. In the bitter winter of 1476, Charles laid siege to Nancy in Lorraine. 
Hundreds of his soldiers froze to death, rout followed, and the last Duke of 
Burgundy’s body was found in a frozen stream, it 1s said, half-eaten by wolves. 


THE CISTERCIAN ORDER WAS BURGUNDY-BORN, and as far as wine is concerned 
Burgundy is where it made its greatest mark. It would be wrong, though, to give 
the impression that wine was the only temporal preoccupation of the Order. It 
rapidly grew to resemble a modern multinational corporation, transcending 
national boundaries. It had every sort of agricultural investment from forestry to 
fish-breeding. Perhaps most profitable of all were its famous flocks of sheep, whose 
wool, coming particularly from England and Champagne, supplied the clothiers of 
Flanders and stimulated the great Champagne fairs. 

Of the thousands of Cistercian monasteries that had vineyards, only one stands 
out in the history of wine with the same lustre as Citeaux: the Abbey, or Kloster", 


ANCESTORS OF CHAMPAGNE 
When the name Champagne was used in the | English royal house of Tudor. Its use in the 
Middle Ages it had nothing to do with wine. It f coronation of the kings of France (from Clovis 
was its great international cloth fairs that the | onwards) at Reims also gave the wine of Reims a 
region was famous for. They brought together | special cachet, but its fate was usually to be drunk 
merchants from all over Europe. So many Italians | by the merchants and pilgrims, and all too 
crossed the Great Saint Bernard Pass on their way | frequently armies, that passed through the area. 
to the fairs that extra lodgings had to be built The late 14th century saw a great expansion 


fon ene. of the vineyards and the start of an export trade to 


The first references to the wine of the region | Flanders and England. (Also perhaps to Bohemia, 
of Reims and Epernay occur in the gth century, | whose King Wenceslas, visiting Reims to confer 
and distinguish between the "vins de la mon- | with Charles VI in 1397 about the problem of 
tagne” (the “mountain” of Reims) and "vins de | two popes, got famously drunk.) The position of 
la riviére" (the river Marne at Epernay). Above | Champagne between the two parts of the Duchy 


the Marne stood the famous Benedictine Abbey | of Burgundy did not encourage its progress in the 














of Hautvillers. The village of Ay nearby was | rsth century; nor did the Wars of Religion that 











rated highest for its (light red) wines; the king of | followed. Its rise to glory had to wait until the 
France had vineyards there, and so, later, did the | 17th century and the reign of Louis XIV. 
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of Eberbach, founded in the first great era of expansion in a: typically tough 
Cistercian site: a forested valley m the mulls ortne EU Tea T2 rante aio L 
Archbishop of Mainz. Its founders were Burgundians: 12 monks sent out by St 
bernard from Clairvaux in 1136. Uinemededieationsamenciicicme shader RETE 
result: within 30 years of its foundation it had a dozen satellites, and eventually 
became the centre of a monastic network with 200 establishments along the Rhine 
between Worms and Cologne. During the 12th and 13th centuries, Kloster 
Eberbach was the largest wine-growing establishment in the world. 

Eberbach is the place to go both to see Cistercian splendour and to feel the pull of 
its asceticism. The great Abbey is completely hidden in a fold of the hills; a complex 
of cloisters, church, press-houses, dormitories and cellars that seems ready for a 
chanting file of white-robed figures to move in and set it all in motion again. 

In fact it is not quite out of motion. Today it is the ceremonial headquarters of 
the State Domain of the Rheingau, and although its rows of giant wooden presses, 
not unlike the presses of an imaginary medieval newspaper, no longer open their 
great jaws, its lofty Gothic cellar is still full of wine. And above it on the hill, facing 
soul Low ards tne Rune, 16s walled Stembere, the Corde V emecot of c TS 
still planted with the Riesling vines that the monks planted — eventually. 

At first they probably planted vines from Burgundy: Fromenteau and Noirien, 
perhaps. The Rheingau, like Burgundy, was only just finding itself as a wine region. 


The Cistercian Abbey of Kloster Eberbach stands empty but almost 
unaltered in its medieval splendour, the showplace of the Rhineland. The 
vaulted hall now housing a magnificent collection of wine-presses was 
formerly the refectory of the lay Brothers who worked in the vineyards 
and the cellars. 
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The Burgundians may well have been surprised at how good their homegrown 
wine rapidly became. One can imagine them swapping notes with their 
Burgundian brothers, and soon discovering that nothing they could do in the 
Rheingau could make really satisfactory red wine. 

Were 1t just for Mass and mealtimes, they might have settled for second-best. 
But Cistercians were entrepreneurs from tonsure to toc. Nothing could give them a 
cash income so quickly as wine of high quality. They tried white grapes, tried the 
steepest slopes, and found that the Rheingau was made for white wine. 

Today the region is synonymous with the Riesling. Nobody 1s certain where it 
came from or whether it was the Cistercians who found it. The first documentary 
Evidence We Nave lo mountains dde MEDICI O TERNI SS S15 bie b Ol the Width cast OL 
the Rheingau. There is, though, a direct link with Kloster Eberbach. Russelsheim 
was the castle of the Counts Katzenelenbogen, and their family vault, an affair of 
nares panache, stands atthe crossine Ot tne EDenbaem Abbey churcm, 

Riesling or not, Eberbach wine set the standards for the region. From its own 
le cgo» Ober Om Ol: au INciGharisinmsch ie Mcanest polit om une NP tae 
Abbey’s three boats, the Bock, the Sau and the Pinth, relayed countless barrels to the 
Abbey’s own gate and cellars in Cologne — passing all the customs posts with a duty- 
free smirk. As a measure of the importance of this trade to the Abbey, by 1500 its 
Vile Non covered» 5 percent Of its Muce dommaim) Ol 23,000 acres, yet they 
contributed three-quarters of its entire agricultural income. 

The year 1500 1s also the date of inauguration of the huge barrel, one of the first 
of its kind, which the Brothers built—not, you may think, in an excess of asceticism. 
It held 70,000 litres and was serenaded by the rhymer Vicentius Obsopaeus in some 
such words as these: 


The seven wonders of the world 
Iioc» enumecdsed Dy Ole. 

At Eberbach, as IL ve beheld. 
Mis ve a ST un. 

No ocan is a better word. 

A sea of costly wine, 

And day and night it gushes forth 
Dacos S drink divine. 


Sad to say, the almost Babylonian high spirits engendered by the big barrel did 
nothing for community relations. In 1525 the peasantry stormed the cellars, drank 
the wine (or a good deal of 1t) and plundered the Abbey. But Abbeys, as we have 
seen, were accustomed to occasional unpleasantness. What mattered was that, by 
Merece coles eimebib ehe relinvestinent In umeland, and their ability to see 
things on a long time-scale, they slowly but surely moved the ratchet of quality up 
notch by notch. 
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ENGLAND AND 
GASCONY: THE BIRTH 
OF CLARET 





E very wine lover has an inkling of the 
fact that Bordeaux and England were almost literally married in the Middle Ages; 
an oll strike for Bordeaux and the start of the saga of claret that continues to this day. 
What had happened between its Roman budding and its medieval blossoming? 

We lett Bordeanx suites the Same sort OR barbanian THGUTS] OS as meri 
the gentle phantom of Ausonius brooding over the dissolution of both these 
thriving Roman towns. In Bordeaux the unwelcome intruders were Goths, 
Vandals and Visigoths — and in short order; Goths arrived in 406, Vandals passed 
through in 408, and Visigoths came to stay in 414. To make matters worse, 
Bordeaux was on what the Romans had dubbed “the Saxon shore”, by which they 
meant that no amount of patrolling could prevent the Saxon longboats from 
landing or their crews from helping themselves. 

Gothic as they were, though, the new arrivals were not unimpressed by the old 
Gallo-Roman establishment. Not every move they made wasa violent one. Having 
put the town to the torch as a matter of form, they sought out its leading families, 
intermarried with them, and were happy to take over their rational working of land 
and government. The Roman Emperor Honorius was content to acknowledge 
local Visigothic rulers. The old university professors of rhetoric and grammar were 
even given high rank at their court. 

This extension of the Roman system was ended by the arrival of the Franks at 
therelose Of the Stnucentury. Met century 1S lost O veleros la 
piincelines and Saxon cars. line th! 1s complicated: still fup Oe b d» mam NES 
another cut-throat tribe, the Gascons, who came north from the mountainous 
headwaters of the river Ebro in Spain (just as, some historians believe, the Biturica 
grape had done six centuries before). 

Loup, "Wolf", was-the first duke to rule this new land of Gascony — whose 
frontiers were the Pyrenees to the south, and the mouth of the Gironde to the north. 
The Gascon era was interrupted by the advance of the Saracens, also from Spain. 
Duke Eudes of Gascony was killed in the defence of Bordeaux before the Muslims 
met their famous check at Poitiers. Now it was the turn of the Carolingian Franks. 
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Pepin the Short took Bordeaux in 763. The following year Charlemagne made his 
brief appearance in the city’s history; although only to build a castle at Fronsac on 
the Dordogne asa marker for his southwestern ambitions. The Carolingians seem to 
have appointed Ducs des Gascons not so much “of” the Gascons as in charge of 
them. But it was not the Gascons they had to worry about; it was the latest and most 
devastating of the sea raiders, the Vikings. The city withstood three waves of Viking 
attack before it fell. The Carolingian duke was killed. Even then the Gascon leader — 
whose name, Sanche Sanchez, confirms his Spanish blood — struggled on, nursing 
the last glimmer of Roman Burdigala until nothing was left. The archbishop, 
Frotaire, left a totally devastated town in 870 and fled to Poitiers. 

There is some evidence that wine-growing survived these centuries of changing 
management. The principal customers were Ireland and the western Celtic fringes 
of Britain. Eastern England imported wine by the shortest route, from northern 
France and the Rhine. But after 870 there 1s a silence of nearly 250 years. 


WHILE THE ECONOMY OF THE NORTH GATHERED PACE 1n its burgeoning cities of the 
roth and rrth centuries, Bordeaux remained a purely nominal seat of power. 
Gascony (or Guyenne) was now part of the larger Aquitaine, which stretched north 
as far as the river Loire and included Poitou. Bordeaux was dignified with an 
archbishop and a duke (now of Aquitaine), but was on nobody’s route anywhere — 
except the pilgrim road to Compostella in northwest Spain. 

Wircrcountor GT olm c Ovas tanos for 1s clecance. 10s 
troubadours and chivalry — and for the Duke’s beautiful daughter. But its economic 
motor was in the north, and this is where the Duke concentrated his ambitions. His 
western shore, including the islands of Re and Oleron, was one of the principal 
Iumronpeanisouuces or salt, evaporated trom the sea im lacoons — and this im an age 
when salt was almost the only preservative. He promoted, with enormous success, 
the new port of La Rochelle. La Rochelle was described as “‘vicum mirabile de novo 
constructum ' — a wonderful new town. It attracted shipping from all the northern 
ports of Europe, and to add to its attractions its ambitious immigrant citizens 
planted vineyards. The area (now the Charentes) 1s sunny and relatively frost-free. 
By extensive use of the crop-sharing system of “complant” they made it a sea of 
vines, with the deliberate intention of undercutting the "vins de France" and the 
Rhine wines that everyone drank in northern Europe. They created a sort of 
medieval Muscadet (although 1t would have tasted closer to modern Gros Plant) — 
and no one went on south to pay more in Bordeaux. 


IN ROME IN 1130 THERE WAS A DRESS REHEARSAL FOR THE ROW that later established 
the Pope in Avignon. Two rivals were both elected. Duke Guillaume and his 
appointee, the Archbishop of Bordeaux, backed the losing side. For his soul's sake, 
the Duke found himself on the road to Compostella, leaving behind, in the care of 
King Louis VI of France, his 17-year-old daughter Alienor. The Duke died in Spain. 
As soon as he heard the news, King Louis sent his son and heir (who was only 16) to 
Bordeaux with a train of 500 knights to collect a bride and her enormous dowry: 
Aquitaine and Poitou; the southwestern third of France. They were married in the 
Cathedral of St-André in Bordeaux in July 1137. 
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Louis the Dauphin adored his young wife. He was also devoutly pious. But 
Aliénor was a girl of strong character, and not at that stage either particularly pious 
or in love. Her duchy was her first concern; to be Queen of France was secondary. 
Her husband appointed favourites to office in Bordeaux; she resisted every one. She 
quarrelled with his spiritual advisor, Abbot Suger of St-Denis, and had a running 
battle with Bernard of Clairvaux, who found her altogether too fine. Nonetheless, 
when Louis (now King) went on the second Crusade to the Holy Land she went 
with him — all the way overland; an immensely dangerous and tedious journey. 
(Acre in Palestine she found more to her hking than pious Paris.) 

Back in Paris in 1151 the court received a visit of homage from the Duke of 
Normandy and his 18-year-old son, Henry Plantagenet. Aliénor, aged 29, 
compared the fiery youth with her religious husband, and decided on a change. 
Bernard of Clairvaux was consulted. Astonishingly, after 15 years of marriage (and 
two daughters) the King and Queen of France returned to Bordeaux to be 
ceremonially de-wed — on the grounds that they were cousins who should never 
lnscn matraca G GT Inst splice: 

Eight weeks later Aliénor married Henry Plantagenet, Duke of Normandy and 
Count of Anjou. Two years after that, in 1154, he became King Henry II and she 
Queen Eleanor of England. The famous link was made. 


THE FORTUNES OF BORDEAUX DID NOT CHANGE SUDDENLY. Eleanor followed her 
father in favouring La Rochelle. Her new husband was an Angevin, a man of Anjou 
on the Loire: his inclinations were also towards the northern part of their duchy. 
Unlike Louis, and although ten years his wife’s junior, Henry did the real ruling. 
“When the King decides to travel”, wrote his chaplain, “he starts at dawn, almost 


THE VINEIN ENGLAND 


The Domesday Book, William the Conqueror's 
acre-by-acre survey of his new English realm, 
gives us the first good information about the 
growing of wine (or at least grapes) 1n England. It 
mentions a total of 42 vineyards, including 
several in London and Westminster, the greatest 
concentration in Essex, east of London, and the 
northernmost at Ely, which the Normans called 


Inside cns nues thee tonebeam leer! 


Enc on a ceny Delome nad cica 0016 0183 
Vinland. Ely is an isolated hill in fen country, 
crowned, with a cathedral already "venerable 
before the Normans arrived; it 1s reasonable to 
believe that the Anglo-Saxons had been growing 
vines there for — who knows how long? Since the 
Romans? 

England’s vineyards were never extensive, 
DUE Were an acco pe d aec DD TDI IO ONE 
castle tor monastery ones out 
Windsor Case made Its own s M 
Cistercian Abbey of Beaulieu near Southampton 
on the south coast naturally had a vineyard. It 


seems to have been the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury who had most, but probably none were 
commercial, and no tasting notes have survived. 

The acquisition of Bordeaux did not lead to 
any marked decline in English vine-growing — 
although it may have discouraged its extension. 
Nonetheless it spread through the Middle Ages, 
so that in 1509 there were 139 vineyards, of which 
II were owned by the Crown (on the head of 
Henry VIII), 67 by noblemen and 52 by the 
Church. “Theologicum” was the name given to 
the best (monastic) wine — whether generally or 
specifically 1s not known. At the dissolution of 
the monasteries in the 1530s their vineyards were 
appropriated by the local nobility. The anti- 
quarian and headmaster of Westminster School, 
William Camden, travelled throughout the 
country to compile his survey Brittania, which 
appeared in 1586. His conclusion was that wine- 
growing had declined not due to the climate or 
the exhaustion of the soil, but to the sloth of the 
inhabitants. 
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without warning. Everyone 1s thrown into confusion. Men run about, urging the 
pronostico decana ale Is let loose, © 

Eleanor bore him eight children, of whom four sons and three daughters 
survived. But she led a cloistered life among her troubadours at Poitiers and her 
nuns at the Abbey of Fontevrault, avoiding England, her masterful (and much- 
mustressed) husband, and his minister Thomas a Becket — another Suger, she may 
have thought, only a worldlier one. Trouble came when Henry divided his realm 
among their sons, crowning Henry, the eldest, King of England during his own 
lifetime, in the medieval manner, and the second, Richard, Duke of Aquitaine. 
Ecommerce iicikess coche Duchy or Biateamy. line oldikime leirit 
to the new to provide for the youngest, John . . . in vain. The court called him Jean 
Sans Terre; the Anglo-Saxon peasantry, John Lackland. 

Elcano Savy mcr Chance tOurecain pOWwer~al least Over mer o vel em ael 
intrigued with her sons against their father. It was a messy business, plunging 
England and France into a dynastic war. Henry forgave his sons, but not her: she 
became a prisoner in England until he died, in 1189, a great but disillusioned king 
who must have felt about his sons as Lear did about his daughters. 

The young Henry had meanwhile died, and Richard, his mother’s favourite, 
inheriting both England and Aquitaine, released her and restored her to her French 
dominion. At last, in the 1190s, Bordeaux began to come into the picture. With its 
cathedral and ducal castle, 1t became King Richard’s base in France. (Although from 
1190 to 1192 he was away on the third Crusade, earning himself the surname of 
Goer de lion bula Rochelle sul nad favoured treatment. lia 1190 the Queens 
Duchess built ita new port, whose monumental walls still stand. New deep-draught 
freighters, known as cogs, were coming into use in northern ports, and needed 


The ships that did the carrying 
in the wine fleets of the Middle 


S Ages were called ““cogs”” or 
Den a D ; S 
"in NEC round ships. This 15th-century 
- dA Ww ASSERERE miniature of the King of 
U y Es d i VAS EZ ^ . e. . 
| A EL x. TESI France riding into the harbour 


at Sluys in Flanders shows how 
round and tub-like they were. 
Their capacity was measured 
in the number of ‘‘tuns’’, or 
wine barrels, they could carry: 
sometimes over 200 in a big 
cog, which needed a crew of 
40 or more. Monarchs had 
a special interest in their wine 
ships, both as a principal 
source of revenue (through 
customs) and as the basis of 
their navies. 
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better anchorages and deeper wharves. Bordeaux began to complain bitterly that 
the royal favour continued to rain on the makers of down-market white wines 
around La Rochelle, while a great log-jam of old feudal dues and customs prevented 
its venerable wine industry from competing at all. 

Royal favour was all-important. The wine the king drank today, everybody 
would drink tomorrow. It was Richard Coeur de Lion who first made Bordeaux 
his household wine, but since he lived almost constantly in France he can hardly be 
said to have popularized it in England. 

When he was killed, besieging a Limousin castle, his mother manoeuvred her 
last surviving son onto the throne. (It is said she inspired the murder of her grandson 
AGUS ONIS obe beer macia to tne com MIRO EIS eSI UE 
therefore, was the King of England who first gave Bordeaux merchants a fair chance 
Aree dE qoe rs market 

fumer atthe C Recanude ee mibplexe the seat oM DICTO SIN GET jon E LET 
Bordes ie, with his mother presumably DEOR SOHO Ce GORGE 
arguments of Bordeaux's citizens that lower taxes would means higher revenues. 
Unele ck our oe sald. amd let our city prospero listillo y Saba 
exchange for vessels and support against the King of France from Bordeaux, 
Bayonne and Dax, the three ship-owning towns of Gascony, he exempted them 
inom ippo con el exports, the so-called Grande C oum e TOT Great 
Custom. Gascon merchants were at last to start coming to England. 

At this point the 82-year-old dowager, the grand old ex-Queen of both France 
and England (Shakespeare rather sourly called her “a canker'd grandam’’), died and 
was laid to rest beside her estranged husband at Fontevrault. Her last matriarchal act 
had been to cross the Pyrenees in winter to inspect her Spanish granddaughters. 


LA ROCHELLE AND POITOU OBJECTED LOUDLY TO GASCONY'S NEW PRIVILEGE — so 
loudly that the next year the King was obliged to give them the same exemption. 
But the following year the intervention of yet another adventuring monarch gave 
Bordeaux a fortuitous advantage in royal favour. King Alphonse of Castile, who 
had married one of the daughters of Henry and Eleanor, another Aliénor, laid claim 
to Guyenne. The people of Bordeaux bravely resisted and survived a siege. King 
John’s thanks this time took the form of an order for wine, and the acknowledgment 
Ofte Mist mayor of Dorde ai S E IR BEAR ToS C lambert, 

Another ten years and he was ordering a worthwhile quantity: 120 tonneaux of 
“Gascon wine” from Bristol. This was in 1215, the year when his troubles came to a 
head and he was forced by his nobles to sign the Magna Carta. Yet still there was 
jealous manoeuvring between Bordeaux and La Rochelle for the King’s favour. 
What finally decided it against La Rochelle was not the acidity of its wine, but the 
disloyalty of its citizens. 

In 1224 the King of France made a determined effort to chase the English out of 
Poitou and Guyenne. The mayor of Bordeaux had the pleasure of writing this 
magnificently smug letter to England: “We believe it right to tell you that the 
Chateau of Niort and the town of St-Jean d'Angely" (both in Poitou) “have given 
themselves up to the King of France, and that without constraint of force. The same 
King 1s at this moment before the walls of La Rochelle. As for ourselves, we are 
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resolute to resist the enemies of the King of England and to keep our faith with 
him.” The letter went on to say how they had pulled down houses to reinforce the 
walls of Bordeaux, all at their own expense. "We will defend Bordeaux, the town of 
our lord the King of England, whom we will never fail faithfully to serve, so long as 
life is left to us.” 

sure enough, La Rochelle capitulated to the King of France. Its merchants had 
lost the English market. Perhaps they shrugged their shoulders. Flanders, Germany 
and the Baltic were still looking for cheap wine. But from this date Bordeaux took 
every advantage of its unique relationship with England. Its citizens pressed for, and 
in 1235 were given, the right to elect their own mayor in perpetuity (a right which 
Bristol had only acquired in 1217, and even London itself only in 1191). 


THE QUANTITY OF WINE ENGLAND BOUGHT, and the speed with which Bordeaux was 
suddenly ready to supply it, suggests that huge vineyards had already been planted 
in the region in readiness. In fact 1t was not so. Bordeaux had started out in Roman 
times as an "emporium ', and when her star rose in the 13th century was again more 
Cie Owen oho Nes Die aro rises Ro SEL R SETT especial 
district of Graves to the south, was the principal vineyard of Bordeaux. There were 
also vineyards along the steep banks of the Garonne opposite the port (today the 
Premières Cotes), in Entre-Deux-Mers, between the Garonne and the Dordogne, 
and others along the estuary at Blaye. The Médoc had hardly any vines. The grand 
total was not very 1mpressive. 

It was the Aquitaine basin as a whole, reaching right up into the "high country" 
around, that supplied the bulk of England's needs. Most Gascon wine came down 
the Garonne from Gaillac (high up in the Tarn), Moissac and Agen, and, closer to 
home, St-Macaire, Langon and Barsac, or down the Dordogne from Bergerac and, 
although less important at first, St-Emilion. Cahors, high up the river Lot, was 


THE MYSTERY OF VINTNERS 
To be a wine merchant in Bordeaux in the | expensive) regulations that applied to overseas 
Middle Ages had distinct advantages. Not only | merchants. He had good reason. Besides the 
did the system of privileges known as the “police | throne, he had inherited his father's quite remark- 
des vins" work in your favour, but wealthy and | able wine bill. This was his way of paying it. 





dependable Gascon merchants could also become The Gascons in London were even granted 
Freemen of the City of London, and take | the right to establish their own association, the 
advantage of reduced duties there too. To be a | Merchant Wine Tonners of Gascoyne, later 
Freeman of both London and Bordeaux was a | known as the Mystery of Vintners and in 1343 
licence to print money — which is more or less | incorporated by royal charter as the Vintners’ 
what the grandest Gascons did, lending to the | Company — one of the richest and most splendid 
king in competition with the great Italian | livery companies throughout the Middle Ages. It 
bankers. | still survives near its original site in the City, at 

Gascon merchants were, of course, subjects of | Tires ranes VW hart by the Thanic A ibt Gia 
the English king, who was ready to do almost | the wall of the present Hall records the "Feast of 
anything to secure their loyalty against the | Five Kings" at Vintners Hall in 1363, when Sir 
French. Edward I was believed by Londoners to | Henry Picard gave a banquet to Hugh IV of 
Cyprus, Edward III, John the Genial of France 


(who was a prisoner in England), the King of 
Scotland and King Waldemar of Denmark. 


be especially partial to the Gascons. Much to the 
City’s dismay, in 1302 he passed ordinances that 
exempted Gascons from the usual petty (but very 
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France’s finest medieval bridge, the Pont Valentré, was built over the river Lot at 
Cahors in 1308. Cahors was famous not only for its High Country wine but for the 
usurious bent of many of its merchants. 


another provider of what were called generically High Country wines, to 
distinguish them from the produce of Bordeaux itself. In all probability they were 
often better, stronger wine than most of what Bordeaux made locally, and the 
Bordelais were correspondingly jealous of them and anxious to sell their own 
production first. 

It is hard to exaggerate how important timing was. The wine Bordeaux sold, 
aloe cena a deeree Mller, possibly deere strotect, and prepay sa 
more pleasant and satisfying drink than the northern whites it began to supersede, 
was no less perishable. It was expected to turn sour within a year at most, and 
tasted best within a few months of the vintage. Year-old wine was halved in price 
as soon as the ships with the new vintage dropped anchor. In many cases 1t was 
simply thrown away. 

All the politicking that went on over the privileges of this town or that turned 
on this simple fact. And Bordeaux, an ideal port lying between most of its rivals and 
the sea, was beautifully situated to send its wines to market before allowing its rivals 
tOremer Enciis Gradually duimne the course Of [ne Po tO and contes sence ain, 
auam TOmItsEl: a Gode Of EET TETE EEE TES Se press Ane OIM 
neighbours and rivals — a system known as the "police des vins ”. It was tolerated by 
the kings of England chiefly because it simplified their tax collecting. When 
Bordeaux e ventall became Fnemen acia was tolebated sto: pre Ga T E STEL 
backshding by those who thought they had a better deal under the English. 

Not that Bordeaux had suddenly become England's only supplier. Anjou wines 
were still in demand, being relatively ripe and sweet, and Rhine wines were 
perennially popular. The wines of Burgundy, which we have seen beginning to 
flourish at the very same time as those of Bordeaux, scarcely reached England. But 
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the "vins de France” that used to flow in an acidic stream from Rouen were quite 
outclassed by the new Bordeaux. Moreover, from Bordeaux to Bristol, London, 
Southampton, Hull, Berwick or any of a hundred little ports around the coast was 
relatively convenient door-to-door transport. By the middle of the 13th century 
three-quarters of England’s royal supplies were coming from Bordeaux — and by 
“royal” we should understand not just the King’s table, but his households’, the civil 
service, his gifts and favours, and indeed the supplies for his entire army. In 1282, 
Edward I ordered 600 tonneaux for his campaign against the Welsh. 


BOTH SIDES TOOK ADVANTAGE OF THE NEW SITUATION. Hitherto useless royal lands in 
Bordeaux suddenly became valuable. King John and his successors, Henry III and 
Edward J, all sold, leased or granted land for the planting and building boom that 
swept the region. Such newly prosperous towns as Bergerac were soon petitioning 
for charters — which of course had their price. King Henry III built his own walled 
town to control the traffic on the river Dordogne: Libourne, founded in 1270 by the 
King's Seneschal, his chief officer in the region, Sir Roger de Leyburn. Libourne 
effectively took away the trade from neighbouring Fronsac and St-Emilion's little 
port of Pierrefitte. St-Emilion in any case grew more grain than grapes; 1t was a busy 
little town with many mouths to feed; a sharp contrast to the wild hillside where 400 
years before St Emilianus had found his lonely hermitage. 

The figures for the 1308 vintage show that Libourne exported nearly 11,000 
tonneaux of wine, or 97,000 hectolitres. Most of it would have been grown in 
Bergerac. But this was only one-sixth of the massive volume that all Gascony 
exported that year — and the other five-sixths went through Bordeaux. It helps us to 
realize the size of the Bordeaux-England wine trade to read that the year before, 
1307, King Edward II had ordered, for his wedding celebrations in London, 1,000 
tonneaux of claret, which Edmund Penning-Rowsell has gleefully calculated to be 
1,152,000 bottles. The Florentine bank that financed this huge purchase was the 
house of Frescobaldi, which we shall meet again. 

In the first half of the 14th century we have complete records for seven years’ 
exports. The annual average was 83,000 tonneaux, or 700,000 hectolitres; of which 
it has been calculated that the British Isles took almost half. . . to eke out among its 
population of perhaps five million. At a conservative estimate that was six bottles of 
Sume imkoE cach mia woman and e hild. 

To make this much wine, considering the much smaller yields of medieval 
vineyards than today’s, it is estimated that the whole of Gascony must have had 
approximately its current modern total vineyard acreage, or about 100,000 hectares. 


SRL RL tOmmcal isthe same as the English 


? 


“tun” or “ton”, a measure of wine described as 
SL So UI eT E so old or 
Ameca callos Om OOO tres Wiis size oF 
cask 1s unmanageable, so it is broken down for 
shipping into two "pipes" or four "hogsheads" 
(now usually called "barriques") of 225 litres 


each. In modern terms, a tonneau equals 100 cases 


Ol aglozen (gel) WOtsles OF Wine, a banqueros 
such cases. 

In the Middle Ages all ships were gauged as to 
how many tons (of winc) they could carry. It was 
Mp cues LTE tines amc ISeStill al: E L 


> K £ 


today — although for bulk carrying a ship's "ton" 
is TOO cubic feet. A "metric tonne" is 1,000 


kilograms weight. A hectolitre 1s 100 litres. 
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Today the same surface produces about three times as much wine. But only after 
World War II was this export figure reached again. In 1900, which you might well 
think was a good claret-drinking year, the total was about 12,000 hectolitres less 
than that of 1308. 


[T WAS HARDLY LIKELY THAT IN THE LONG RUN France would allow the English king to 
rule a substantial part of its land. Already the French had recovered Poitou. The new 
French king, Philippe VI, was more determined. In 1338 he sided with the Scots 
against England and tried to stop the export of English wool to Flanders, the 
country's principal source of revenue. Edward III of England replied by claiming 
the French throne and, forming the first great fleet in English history — 200 ships, 
mostly wine freighters — off the Suffolk coast at Orwell, set out for France. At Sluys, 
just off Ostend, the English won the first battle of a war that lasted 115 years, and 
ended with the loss of all of Gascony. 

The “Hundred Years’ War” went on in fits and starts, mercilessly pursued by 
toes Ires Prince anterrupted by tie Blick Dern so Diack ale cer eat 
calmly to chronicle the commerce of one provincial city seems almost callous. 

The flow of claret was never so great again as in the years before the war. For 
much of the time the High Country was in French hands. In the 1340s the French 
attacked andas asada y Ol the vineyards of tne Dordoance ame ule Garemmne. 
The king gave orders for all English and Gascon ships — which came, incidentally, 
lon donde mot iron Bordeaux — 10 sail dim convoy tor salten). Proissane ¢ 
Chronicle tor 1372 describes the impressive sight of 200 ships standing as close- 
hauled as a cog could manage up the broad estuary of the Gironde. In that year 
the price of freight was 22 shillings a ton compared with eight shillings in the years 
before the war. 

The wine fleet convened twice a year, in October and February, to fetch the 
latest vintaces Wine wasn coast SMS Met uris orn p CTS TEX SISSE Cr COS MIS E T 
Wight met the Portsmouth fleet. With a favourable wind they could be in 
Bordeaux within a week. Waiting for the wind, though, could be a matter of 
months — in which case the wine must certainly have suffered. Often they had to 
shelter or revictual, usually at Port St-Mathieu on the western tip of Brittany where 
Brest stands today. They were provided with expensive passports by the Duke of 
Brittany. There were plenty of Breton pirates, however, who could not read. 

Although the total quantity of Bordeaux wine fell, England needed a higher and 
higher proportion of it, as war with France in the north cut off the supplies of 
alternatives. In the 1390s, when a lengthy truce led to easier conditions, England still 
took 80 percent of Bordeaux’s exports. 

Some of the best wine available came from the estates of the archbishop, who 
grew a little red wine at Pessac in the Graves, and much more at Quinsac, ten miles 
up the Garonne. Bertrand de Goth, who later, as Pope Clement V, moved the 
papacy to Avignon, clearly saw his chance to capitalize on the boom. His Pessac 
estate, now known as Chateau Pape Clément, was planted in 1300, when exports 
were at their height. That year more than 900 ships cleared Bordeaux for England. It 
was only a small property, but it stands within a mile of the cháteau where the next 
great Bordeaux boom was to be born 350 years later. The archbishop also grew 
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white wine in the terraced vineyards of his villa across the river from the town, 
within sight of the cathedral, at Lormont — where no vines grow today. 


How GOOD EVEN ARCHIEPISCOPAL WINE COULD HAVE BEEN 1t is not easy to judge, 
although detailed records survive of how his estates were run. Bordeaux 
winemaking was no different in essence from the winemaking we have seen in 
Chapter 11, except that in Bordeaux presses were decidedly uncommon. It was a 
region of small producers, without lordly domains or great monasteries which 
would own a wine-press. 

Many explanations have been put forward as to why the French word “‘clairet”’, 
anglicized as claret, 1s applied uniquely to Bordeaux. One, of course, 1s that during 
the 300 years of its Bordeaux dominion England learned it too well ever to forget it. 
Strangely, though, its use 1s not recorded in English, as opposed to French, before 
the r6th century. But from the outset 1t seems almost certain that very light red or 
rosé was the best wine (apart from white) that Bordeaux had to offer — or at least that 
it suited English taste, and the demands of the voyage to England. 

Claret was made as a vin rosé 1s made today; or, more precisely, what the French 
eic ni — ome tnac penas a s male ment iene vate Pine gripes were 
trodden in the usual way, and the wine fermented at first in the vat on the skins — 
many of which in any case would have been white — but for no longer than 24 hours. 
Then the pale liquid was run off into barrels to ferment as clear juice. ‘The wine left 
with the skins in the vat for longer became redder; 1t was known as “vin vermeilh”’ 
or “pinpin”. It represented perhaps 15 percent of the crop, but like press-wine was 
considered too dark and harsh on its own. A little might be used to add some more 
colour or edge to claret; the rest was sold off for what little it was worth — when, of 
course, they made “piquette” with the skins alone. 

Itistempting to compare claret, pale, light, highly swallowable, soft enough but 
with a refreshing “cut”, to modern Beaujolais Nouveau. This must have been the 
general effect; although the flavour of Beaujolais is the pungent one of Gamay. 
Claret was presumably made with the ancestors of the Cabernets and the Merlot. 


THE END OF THE HUNDRED YEARS’ WAR CAME IN 1453. The later phase of the 
fighting, begun by the headstrong Henry V of England, had seen Normandy and 
most of the north of France retaken by the English, the heroic efforts of Joan of Arc, 
and an alliance between England and Burgundy that seemed to put France in a 
hopeless position. 

The outcome was decided by Burgundy. It is too far-fetched, but amusing 
nonetheless, to say that it was Burgundy that severed Bordeaux from England. In 
1435 Duke Philippe the Good changed sides (his reward was the province of 
Picardy) and the English, whose King Henry VI was a boy of 13, were put on the 
donc Du Ecc act ET as neci tse oec OB SEI b AN and bloodily. 
Mais Ol state have manely cen in such a mess: 

In 1438 the French entered Gascony and devastated the vineyards. A truce 
followed: on second thoughts this was part of France. The object was to throw the 
English out, not to destroy such a valuable asset. The French set about wooing the 
Gascons. England seemed neither able nor desperately anxious to keep its ancient 
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possession. At home, civil war was breaking out between Y orkists and Lancastrians. 

In Bordeaux a decade of prosperity followed, in which the pro-English 
archbishop, Pey Berland, did everything he could to coax English support. In 1451 
the French closed in, taking the fortresses of Blaye and Bourg on the Gironde and 
Libourne (and St-Emilion) on the Dordogne. In June their commander, Dunois, 
took the peaceful surrender of Bordeaux itself. 

But after 300 years the English made one last effort. The following autumn the 
venerable John Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury, led a fleet up the Gironde and landed in 
the Médoc. The people of Bordeaux opened their gates to welcome “le Roi 
Talbot". He retook Libourne and Castillon with a mixed English and Gascon force 
and in July 1453 set out to meet the French, commanded this time by the King 
himself, just outside what is now called Castillon la Bataille. It is a tale still often told 
in Bordeaux that the aged Talbot, having once been released as a prisoner on the 
promise not to bear arms against France again, led the charge at Castillon (in his 8oth 
year, say the true believers) without sword or lance. He and his son were both killed, 
and the French went on to accept the surrenders of Libonurne andy euo» cid 
despite alll the archbishop s ciori TEE 

Of course, what sounds like a great finale is nothing of the sort. Every year 
produces wine, and growers and merchants must go on living. The French gave the 
English six months to ship the 1453 vintage. They gave Gascons free leave to take 
themselves and their goods abroad. They grudgingly and selectively granted safe- 
conducts to English vessels coming for wine, while they invited Scots, Dutch, 
Flemish, Hanseatic and Spanish to come and buy freely, hoping to widen the 
narrow scope of the trade. (The Scots needed no encouraging; claret was already an 
important part of the victuals of that kingdom.) For a single year, they allowed the 
Hick Coumtry wines tree movement put so@m dbz GINE a BOr dena A e NUS MISC 
kept loyal to France, the old oppressive restrictions had to stay. 

Twenty years later, with finances pinching, the port was thrown open again to 
English and Gascon shipping. There were nervous moments in Bordeaux when as 
many as 7,000 Enghshmen congregated there in the shipping season. But trade did 
WoL TECON its sold impels. Ihe vae vardaneaeconbEde eio teles DATEI SNC 


THE POC E JIDSESS. VEINS 


The privileges of Bordeaux, impudently estab- 
lished during English rule, were sull effectively in 
place in the 18th century. Louis XVI's reforming 
Minister of Finance, Turgot, summed them up 
in a document that tells the whole unworthy 
story: 

“Languedoc, Perigord. the county of Agen 
and Qiero alli the provinces inked by mie 
multitude of rivers that join beneath the walls of 
Bordeaux, not only cannot sell their wines to the 
citizens of Bordeaux who may wantto buy them; 
these provinces cannot even freely use the river 
highway that nature has provided to link them 
with foreign trade. 


“The wines of Languedoc are not allowed 


down the Garonne before St Martin's day; they 
cannot be sold [in Bordeaux] before December 
st. Andto ol Penscord Agen e Herc xai 
the Upper Garonne are barred yom ole 
until Christmas. 

“By this means the growers of the wines of 
tele Country are eite a 
busiest season, when foreign merchants are 
obliged to hurry their purchases to get the wine 
home before ice closes their harbours. Nor are 
they allowed to store their wines in Bordeaux to 
sell them next season: no wine from outside the 
Bordeaux region can remain in the town after 
September 8th. The owner who cannot sell his 
wine before that date has the choice of distilling it 
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The final surrender of the city of Bordeaux to the French, after 300 years 
of English rule, took place with due solemnity at the city gates in 
October 1453. 


England were down to 10,000 tons a year from the 13th-century peak of more than 


80,000. Part of the reason was jealousy of continued Gascon privileges in England 


which the English shippers did not like. France was also to become embroiled in its 


bitter wars of religion, with Bordeaux a stronghold of Protestant dissent. Another, 


and the most important, reason, was the growing number of attractive alternative 


wines being offered by friendlier countries. 


or taking it back up-river with him. By this 
arrangement, the wines of Bordeaux have no 
competition whatsoever between the vintage and 
December Ist. 

"Even in the low season between December 
and the following September the trade in High 
Country wines groans under multiple yokes. 
They cannot be sold immediately on arrival; they 





cannot be transshipped directly from one vessel 
to another, either at Bordeaux or any other port 
on the Garonne. They have to be unloaded and 
taken ashore, and that not even in Bordeaux 
itself, but in the suburbs, in specified parts of the 
suburbs, and in special cellars separate from the 
wines of Bordeaux. 




















"Wines from outside the region have to be 
kept in barrels of a certain design, whose volume 
is deliberately inconvenient for foreign trade. 
These barrels, banded with fewer and more 
teble Doop rarere Giimalnle ancmlessealble tO 
withstand long voyages than the exclusive barri- 
ques of Bordeaux. | 

“The conduct of this set of rules, most artfully 
devised to guarantee to the bourgeois of Bor- 
Geaux the owners oF the local) vineyards, tne 
highest prices for their own wines, and to 
disadvantage the growers of all the other south- 
. 1s called, in this town, the police 
ance it b T Polleauehoniby sol the 


CED DONIS 
des vins ... 


Parlement." 
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CHAPTER 14 


MERCHANTS 
OF VENICE 


L. sa fine Nore mber dav mnm eoc or 
Biscay — too fine for the wine fleet, almost 200 ships spread out from horizon to 
horizon. Their great square sails, gaudy with dragons and crosses and leopards, are 
hanging flaccid and useless. The master of the Margery Cross, a heavy cog or round 
ship from the port of Boston on the east coast of England, 1s looking out from the 
high sterncastle for any flurry on the oily swell that could mean a breeze. 

He has 160 tuns of claret before and aft his great chunky mast. It has taken two 
weeks from Bordeaux to get this far; the weather 1s unseasonably warm; at this rate 
he could still be at sea come Christmas, the market past and the wine turning sour. 

A dozen of the crew are throwing leather buckets over the sides and hauling 
thenmUpemoune yard to soak the sad REE SIE only enect that tto an Gnas: 
wallows slightly more ponderously as each unhelpful roller lifts her port quarter and 
trundles on towards England. There is nothing else for his 40 mariners to do — and 
not much for them to eat either. He has his passport for Port St-Mathieu where there 
should be bread and meat. but until then the rations are bread and Claret — and mor 
very much bread. 

His eyes follow a gull to the horizon astern. What 1s that? Three, no four, strange 
broad ships, very low in the water, their masts bare of any sail, but definitely coming 
clearer into view, closing the gap at an impossible speed. Once or twice a flash like a 
mirror in the sun breaks from the water low beside one of them. Oars! He has heard 
of the galleys that keep an uncanny, an impossible schedule between Genoa or 
Venice and Southampton. The merchants of Southampton had craftily convinced 
the king to give them a monopoly on importing Mediterranean wines, which did 
not endear them to the wine merchants of other English ports. 

Now the crew have seen them too, and are crowding to the stern with their 
foul) lamwotlace and their fouler breath Tne WW memelseacoc creciminor al E ls 
Mires Chains of to starboard has suddenly come alive, with halt ner crew imetine 
rigging, shaking their fists at the galleys, now clear to see, four in formation, with 
what seems like a thousand oars beating the water; four brown and gleaming birds 
flapping their wings. 

Within the morning they have passed through the becalmed fleet, all agog at 
their mechanical propulsion. On each side were three banks of oars, 20 blades to 
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each. The great lateen sails furled on the booms of the two masts pulled hard for 
most of the journey, but when the wind died the oarsmen, each one a small private 
trader with his bag beneath his bench, bent their backs to beat their famous schedule. 
The record passage had been made by a Venetian galley, from Otranto on the heel 


of Italy to Southampton on the Solent, in 31 days. 
ASS er mote CU Cab ebs ome decks olhe cales talseala 


cheer, then lifted their crossbows and sent a broadside of bolts high through the air, 
puncturing the 1mpotent heraldry of the sails and here and there thudding with a 
shock into a mast. The arrogance of the Venetians was not to be borne. 


GENOA, THEN VENICE, HAD BECOME THE POWERS OF THE MEDITERRANEAN. They were 
the link between the riches of the east and the mere money of northern Europe. 
What had woken the Italian cities from their long slumber had been the Crusades. 
MicemoninenssOr the nemen eal cT Tretimiles mad neededttiamspent. anc 
victualling, and to borrow huge sums of money. The first coastal city to awake was 
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The war galleys of Venice returned in triumph to 
the lagoon beside the Piazza San Marco to 
salute the Doge, the elected ruler of ““the Serene Republic", 
after defeating a Turkish fleet. 


Amalfi, across the Sorrento peninsula from the Bay of Naples, which Greeks and 
Roman tad <ovpromranly occupi d betore tne barbarians GOD CS RR ARS ase 
outpost of Byzantium in a Saracen lake — the whole Mediterranean — until the lake 
almost swallowed it, literally, in a tidal wave. 

Pisa in Tuscany was active too, and soon joined by Genoa in expeditions that 
were as much like piracy on the Saracen shipping as legitimate trading expeditions. 
They were beginning to perform the role of trading links, buying silks and spices in 
the east and carrying eastwards such mundane things as grain, timber, salt and of 
course woollen cloth in return. There was an extraordinary emphasis on wool. So 
important was it to the growing wealth of Florence (and hence of Pisa) that the 
house of Frescobaldi, operating as papal tax eatherers in England to finance the 
Crusades, were eager to be paid in bales of wool rather than cash. 


AMONG THESE ADOLESCENT RIVAL CITIES, VENICE had several great natural 
advantages. lt was (like Amalfi) historically part of the Eastern Roman Empire of 
Constantinople lt hadi in the Aduiatic whatealmost amounted) b ORDERS ESO dH 
Strongholds on strategic islands were effective against pirates. Ragusa (now 
Dubrovnik) was such a rich ally that to this day the term argosy, meaning a ship of 
Ragusa, 1sa synonym for bounty. Above all Venice was on the highway to the Holy 
Land, and uniquely able to act as travel agent, banker, and to provide any other 
service that Crusaders or pilgrims needed. 
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HIGH ON THE LIST OF THE TRAVELLERS’ NEEDS WAS WINE. They found it all along 
whichever route they took — for they were travelling through the countries of the 
Romans and the Greeks; rediscovering, in fact, the qualities of sweetness and 
strength that the ancients had so much appreciated, but that were unknown now in 
the north. 

Falernian and the other Grands Crus of Rome were long since dead, but Greece 
and her islands, the Empire of Byzantium, had never entirely abandoned their 
traditions. The eastern Mediterranean was largely under Muslim control, but this 
had not stopped the making and selling of wine by Christians and Jews. ‘The whole 
of the Levant, Syria, Lebanon, Palestine had wines to sell. Where Byblos had been a 
byword for excellence in ancient times, Tyre was now the name to conjure with. 
After the success of the first Crusade in establishing Christian kingdoms from Egypt 
to Armenia, the monastic orders moved in and planted vineyards with the same 
single-mindedness as they were doing at the same time in Burgundy and Germany. 
In the roth century Byzantium had won back the islands of Cyprus and Candia, as 
Crete was then called, from the Saracens; both were excellent sources of wine, 
whose importance grew and grew throughout the Middle Ages. 

At first chere was not a great deal of discrimination between wines from these 
different sources. The term most generally used was Malmsey or Malvasia. The 
word is a corruption of Monemvasia, a Byzantine fortress town on the 


CRUSADING 
There were eight Crusades in all, whose avowed | Bernard and followed by Louis VII of France and 
purpose was to liberate the Holy Land from the | his Queen Aliénor, was prompted by a revival of 


Infidel. From first to last was nearly 200 years. | Arab activity but proved both unnecessary and 
The only one that could really be called a success | abortive. 

was the first (1097-99), which captured Jerusa- MATES wtlie “onedtest mot Said eT SUIS. 
lenieuealestime anc R EE oF tle Lebanon a lance: Ii Saladin, retook |erusalenyand all the Hol Land 
Panter Sy tia ated the coastal pant or Armenia Gxcepimn the cli 101 oro EOM CIS tne Ub 


All this territory had already been in Muslim | Crusade (1189-92). The King of France, the Holy 
hands for more than 400 years. Under the caliphs) ||| Roman Emperor Frederick Barbarossa, the 
pilgrims had been respected and well treated. The | Duke of Austria and Richard Coeur de Lion 
Koran venerated Christ. But in 1076 Jerusalem | joined in an impressive force. But misadventure, 
was taken by a new barbarian race which had | opportunism (Richard helped himself to Cyprus) 
overrun the caliphate of Baghdad: the Seljuk | and the brilliance of Saladin flouted them. They 


Turks. These were Tartars with a mere veneer of || retook Acre but failed to take Jerusalem. Face was 


Islam. They were brutal to pilgrims, and evi- | only saved by a treaty that allowed pilgrims free 

dently had no intention of limiting their con- | access to the Holy City — which the gentlemanly 

quests to the east. Saladin, in any case, was inclined to grant. 
Europe, in piety and alarm, took up the cross, The fourth Crusade got no farther than 


the Normans to the fore, and retook Jerusalem | Constantinople, which it incontinently sacked. 
with a barbarity that shook even the Seljuks. Five | The fifth was sidetracked to Egypt. The sixth re- 
Christian kingdoms were set up in the Levant. | established Christian toeholds on the coast at 
Mere oreso sbecamentne exeat Crusade etta Vrnpoli and Antioch, The seventh suttered a 
rre Om imest or themkith centtiny tie dolyel Similar tate to the fiith. 


Land was a magnet for pilgrims and sightseers. The eighth Crusade, in 1270, saw the final 
Monasteries (and new military orders of monks) | victory of the Saracens. Acre, the last Crusader 
were established. Vineyards inevitably followed. | stronghold, fell in 1291, those of its inhabitants 
he second Crusade, in ELE preacned by St n who could feeme to Cy pnts. 
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southwestern corner of the Peloponnese. It may have been a small producer; 1t was 
certainly a large supplier, giving its name to wines grown on the mainland, but 
mainly on Candia, and no doubt on such islands as Santorini in between. 

Monemvasia also gave its name to the grape variety that produced them. The 
Malvasia, with many synonyms (in French it 1s Malvoisie) is alone with the Muscat 
(and all its synonyms) in having maintained its name and identity clearly 
throughout the centuries. With its big leaves and its slightly blushing fruit, giving 
dense and impressive wine, it 1s a character that stands out — and indeed one of the 
most venerable varieties we have. What is odd is that it should have picked up the 
name ofa medieval port that made 1t famous, rather than carrying some reminder of 
EE RH Hob jack. 

In the Aegean the island of Chios resumed its role as a principal supplier, both 
erowing its own and trading in wines from what in Dionysus’ time was Phrygia, 
then a part of the fragmenting Byzantine Empire, and today 1s western Turkey. In 
1261 Chios became a possession of Genoa, which gave it a market wherever the 
Genoese galleys traded. 

In the Ionian Sea, Corfu, Zante and Cephalonia, all islands under Venetian 
dominance, made sweet wines of lesser quality that were sold as Romania, which 
was anglicized as Romaney or Rumney. Most highly prized were the Muscadels (as 
well as the Malmseys) of Candia. Muscadel, with its fresh grape flavour, was so 
sought after that plantations of Muscat vines were made in Roussillon in the south 
of France, in Spain and in Italy. Tuscany s lightweight version of Moscadello 
remained in favour throughout the Renaissance and greatly took the fancy of those 
followers 1n the path of the Crusades, English milords on the Grand Tour. 

Tuscany also specialized in Vernaccia, which has been justly described as Italy's 
native Malvasia; its wine having the same soft texture and potential strength, 
although it was generally made less sweet. To the English, Vernaccia was known as 


INSTRUCTIONS: TO A PILGRIM 


A 1sth-century Italian priest, Santo Brasca, gave | and also tablecloths, towels, sheets, pillow cases 


good advice to pilgrims for the Holy Land: and such like. 

ine the first place: a anan shoulcu deste >. Deshould=co to V emige bee Mise aio 
this voyage solely with the intention of visiting, || there he can take his passage more conveniently 
contemplating and adoring the most Holy Mys- | than from any other city in the world. Every year 


teries, with great effusion of tears, in order that | one galley is deputed solely for this service; and 
Jesus may graciously pardon his sins; and not with although he may find it cheaper to go on a sailing 
the intention of seeing the world, or from |, ship, he should on no account abandon the galley. 


ambition, or to be able to boast ‘] have been | He should make an agreement with the captain, 


there’, or ‘I have seen that’, in order to be exalted | who usually requires from fifty to sixty ducats. 
Primal) menta penas some don... | For this price he is obliged to provide the passage 
“. . .heshould carry with him two bags— one | there and back, supply all food (except on land); 
right full of patience, the other containing two | pay for the riding animals in the Holy Land, and 
hundred Venetian ducats, or at least one hundred |. also pay all duties and tribute. 
GPE eee EG REES E Le banc CERE Gusti aie ie en 
“... let him take with him a warm long | leave the caravan of the pilgrims, and do not 
upper garment to wear on the return journey, | venture to argue about the faith with those 
when it is cold; a good many shirts, so as to avoid | Saracens, because it is a waste of time and 


lice and other unclean things as much as possible; — productive of trouble.” 
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The Aegean island of 
Santorini, or Thera, is the rim 
of a vast volcanic crater whose 
eruption in c. I500BC destroyed 
a civilization closely related to 

that of nearby Minoan Crete. 
On its wind-scoured volcanic 
soil only vines will grow. 
When the Ottoman Turks 
took the island in 1579 they 
continued to encourage wine- 
growing despite their religion, 
being happy to collect taxes 
from a thriving industry. 
Santorini later became the 
principal supplier of Vinsanto 
for Mass to the Orthodox 
Church of Turkey's 


arch-enemy, Russia. 





Vemase. French histemansehave contused it with Garnache (alias Garnacha or 
Grenache), one of Spain's most important varieties. The name of Garnache seems to 
have fallen out of use in 1500, at the same time as Alicante and Malaga, two ports on 
the Spanish coast not far from Granada, first appeared as the names of wines. (The 
Grenache grape is also called the Alicante, which seems to make that connection 
pretty clear.) Vernage, however, continued to be so described (and much 
appreciated) by Italians at least a century later. One Pope (a Frenchman) so doted on 
the Vernaccia grown in the precipitous Cinqueterre vineyards of the Liguria coast 
that he would have the eels for his supper, his favourite dish, drowned in the wine 
before he drowned them a second time with deep imbibing. 


WHAT ALL THESE WINES HAD IN COMMON WAS MORE IMPORTANT than what 
distinguished them apart. In the Mediterranean sun their grapes reached a very high 
sugar content, which was encouraged by late harvesting, and often boosted by half- 
drying the bunches before they were trodden. Winemakers (if they could read) used 
the old textbooks; no doubt they practised both twisting the stems and piling the 
grapes on mats in the sun. The Cypriot method was described by Estienne de 
Lusignan in 1572. The grapes, he said, were ripe at the end of July, but were not 
picked until September. “When they have been gathered, they are put on the roofs 
of the houses, which are all flat, and remain there in the sun the space of three days, so 
that its ardour may consume whatever water may remain in them.” The wine, in 
other words, was made from raisins. 

Natural fermentation, especially if 1t was kept under control by burying the 
wine jars in the classical manner, could achieve as much as 17 degrees of alcohol 
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from such sugar-rich must — almost twice the strength of the thin northern wines. 
There would often be unfermented sugar even at this strength. This combination of 
sweetness and a warm glow as it went down was strong drink indeed; the strongest 
anyone had tasted until the introduction of distilled spirits. And it had a yet more 
important quality. It would keep, and travel long distances, without turning sour. 
Its high alcohol content preserved it; even, under the right conditions, made it 
capable of maturing. 

There is no question that it was considered a luxury, and would have been drunk 
exclusively by the rich: in the 14th century only three taverns out of nearly 400 
in London were licensed to sell it retail. Wholesale, it was at least twice the price 
or Claret, Whe most expensive pmee recorded was ston MCN Io alo. 
In terms of prestige sweet wines came first; Rhine wine or “Rhenish” second. 
Claret was the everyday drink. 


THE DOMINICAN FRIAR GEOFFREY OF WATERFORD was one of the earliest 
correspondents to bring back critical notes, in 1300. What he said, 1n a nutshell, was 
thatthe farther cast you went, the stron@er the wines pceamic sec» SIS 
Vins in 1224, Cyprus (one of the easternmost) had won hands down — perhaps 
simply on grounds of strength. One question that remains a puzzle is that some 
pilgrims found Cyprus wine delicious; others, such as Pietro Casola, who wrote a 
detailed account of his pilgrimage in 1494, with copious advice for others, were 
ciel enm obe Tetsima, ama cia mot like a0. 

Of Cyprus, Casola wrote: Everythins im that island pleased me exceprmmnat 
they make the wine with resin and I could not drink it." Of the Peloponnese, where 
he visited a town near Monemvasia, he also reported: The wines are made strong 
by the addition of resin during fermentation, which leaves a strange odour. They 
say the wines would not keep otherwise. That odour does not please me." One is 
inclined to suspect that there was local wine and export-quality wine; certainly 
nobody in London ever mentions Malmsey or Cyprus being resinated. 


In the time of the Crusaders, 
Cyprus was considered in 
northern Europe to supply the 
finest wines in the world. 
Their sweetness and strength 
made them the ultimate 
luxury. The best was (and is) 
Commandaria, which took its 
name from a religious 
Crusading order that settled on 
the 1sland. In effect it 1s raisin 
wine. The grapes in this 
ancient Commandaria press, 
still in use, are the traditional 
black Mavron. 


-— 
— 
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Casola also visited Candia, where (with his delicate nose) he found the local 
custom of emptying all the chamber pots into the street at the sound of a bell 
exceptionally smelly and disgusting. Here, though, the wines were excellent — 
“malmseys and muscatels, not only in the city but also in the whole island, especially 
in a city called Rethemo”. Sure enough, extra-quality Malmsey turned up in 
London under the name “Rotimo”. The name of the port today is Rethimnon. 

This-was the wine the Genoese and Venetian galleys carried so profitably to 
England and Flanders: a luxury to compete for space on board with silks, spices, 
carpets, or the damask and steel of Damascus. 


IN 1204 THE HOOLIGAN ELEMENT IN THE FOURTH CRUSADE had sacked Constantinople, 
and Venice, helping herself to the pickings of the broken Byzantine Empire, 
appropriated Candia. Opportunism was a Venetian speciality. Her power steadily 
grew through the strict and brilliant organization of her trade. At first Genoa had 
the upper hand; it was Genoa that pioneered long-distance bulk-carrying 
Boum o9 ons oec V EE EE ELT RR ETRE T cVChMamoct omens. lUineken eke 
pitched galley battles with Genoa and Pisa (which can be seen in lurid detail on the 
walls of the Doge's palace). Venice came off best. 

By land she took advantage, like other Italian cities, of the great Champagne 
fairs of the 13th century not just to trade but to set up a banking empire. When the 
fairs lost their momentum her ruling Signoria pioneered the eastern Alpine passes, 
HS SES an ties as otto her die cl access ova mato bae 
Danube, and via the Rhine to the string of trading cities that culminated in 
Cologne, Bruges and London. By sea, her galleys and round ships steadily gained a 
monopoly of the route through the Strait of Gibraltar, stopping at Lisbon, then 
forging on to England and Flanders. 

In the r sth century Venice extended her colonial dominion to Cyprus. After the 
fall of Acre, Cyprus had become the headquarters of two of the military orders of 
monks founded in the Holy Land: the Knights Templars and the Knights of St John, 
or Hospitallers (who had run the great 1,000-bed hospital at Acre). The Templars 
naaa cparted mel Great wealth appropriated by jealous princes — especially 
Philippe IV of France. The Hospitallers also moved on, to Rhodes, which they held 
for 200 years, but kept a Commandery, a sort of embattled priory, in Cyprus, where 
they continued to make the island’s best wine; the intensely sweet Commandaria. 
MS amanda na vineyards are in the region of Pitsilia, reaching up above 
Limassol onto the Troodos mountains. Today the villages of Kalokhorio and 
Zoopiyl grow respectively the white Xynister1 and red Mavron; stunted vines in 
ashy and sandy soil that must have looked very much the same when the Venetians 
arrived. 

Venice, of course, was the archetypal exploiting colonist. She planted so many 
cash crops, mainly sugar, cotton and vines, that the inhabitants had nowhere to 
grow their food and the population dwindled. Sugarcane in particular 1s a terrible 
robber of the soil, making it difficult to restore fields to a healthy system of rotation. 
When eventually the Ottoman Turks captured the island in 1572 the people 
rejoiced; at last they were allowed to grow what they wanted rather than what the 
Venetians wanted to sell. 
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The tough commercial system of Venice did not allow direct carrying, even by 
her own ships, from foreign port to foreign port. Everything had to come to Venice 
on the way. Specialist merchantmen, the largest for the longest voyages, went back 
and forth to Alexandria, Tripoli, the Black Sea, Cyprus, Flanders, Aigues-Mortes in 
the south of France. Venice was the entrepot for it all; a unique mart that tied 
together east and west and north. It was a serious blow for her when in 1488 the 
Pontdeuesetdiscemercd the Cape ot Good Hope Avdirect seamneute to tiem indies 
meant that Venice’s quasi-monopoly of oriental luxuries was over. 


WHEN SHAKESPEARE WROTE The Merchant of Venice the subject was a familiar, if not a 
topical, one. England and Venice had conducted a long trade war about the shipping 
of Malmsey. The Venetians had seen an opportunity when England lost Bordeaux 
(it was the same year as the Turks took Constantinople) and without delay had sent 
the English king eight butts of the their finest wine. England took the bait. Malmsey 
became the rage. In 1472 a Venetian galley with more than 400 butts of sweet wine 
for England was taken by French pirates in the Channel. In 1480 the English royal 
Duke, George of Clarence, invited to choose the method of his execution for 
treason, chose, according to the Flemish contemporary historian Philippe de 
Communes, to be drowned in a butt of Malmsey. 

For 25 years the Venetians charged 50 shillings for a butt of 130 gallons, and 
were prepared to be paid two-fifths of the value in cloth. Having created a strong 
demand, they then began to reduce the supply, sending fewer and smaller barrels, 
down to 108 gallons, charging more than three times as much and refusing cloth as 
part payment. The English reacted by sending their own ships into the 
Mediterranean: gingerly at first — not many English cogs had been that far since 
King Richard’s crusading fleet. One of the first recorded voyages was that of the 


THE SERENE REPUBLIC 


Venice in the 15th and 16th centuries was the first | Hvar makes the excellent strong Cara-Smokvica 


great Mediterranean wine emporium since the 
(Osa Of “he Aneient. Romans, Pop EC EGE 
importing Malmseys and other sweet wines from 
Candi Greece amd Cyprus lor eapo MISI 
merchants filled their waterside maggazini with 
wines from both shores of the Adriatic and 
Venice sow EE STEL SE RETS nado as SPOTS 
posible alter (ne rec model 

The traditions of winemaking in Dalmatia, 
Istria and their islands are probably a Venetian 
revival of ancient practice. Such wines as the Grk 


of Korcula, Vugava of Vis, Dinga¢ and Postup of | 


the Peljesac peninsula and the notoriously heady 
Prosek all involve sun-dried grapes. 

Greek Malmsey vines were planted in Istria 
around Fiume (today Rijeka) beside the local 
Teran, which on the stark Karst limestone of 
this coast gives powerful wines. Prošek is made of 
a grape called Marastina, which on the island of 


— apparently quite unrelated to the Prosecco that 
provides Venice's light dry sparkling wine, the 
sombra On hule nide “ol Viens odio 

The blockade by the Turks of their eastern 
supphes stimulated the Venetians to develop the 
vineyards around Verona and on the volcanic 
Bucencan bills soutn Of Padua even EO 
home. Bardolino, Valpolicella and Soave are 
three regions that were encouraged to make 
high-alcohol wines by half-drying their grapes. 
The tradition persists in the powerful Recioto 
Amarone of Valpolicella and Soave. 

A more lasting contribution of Venice to 
wine culture was the art of clear glassmaking (lost 
since the Romans) that the Serene Republic 
imported from Syria to its island of Murano in 
about 1300. By the 16th century, Venetian glass 
was affordable for admiring fine wines and began 
to STEEL EE al over EIE DG 
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This mural in the Church of San Martino dei Buonomini in Florence 
shows the deeds of compassion: giving food to the hungry and wine to 
the thirsty. The wine appears to be being distributed directly from the 

fermenting vat. 


Anne of Bristol, whose master, Robert Sturmy, reached the Holy Land with her in 
1446. Her fate was not one to encourage others; she was wrecked on Chios, where 
she had gone for wine on the way home. 

By the end of the century there were many more merchant venturers willing to 
try — especially as Florence, seeing the chance to steal a march on Venice, opened her 
port of Pisa to foreign vessels. Pisa had Vernage to sell. The noble houses of Antinori 
and Frescobaldi, bankers and general traders in the Florentine style, drifted into the 
wine business by such means; the Antinoris as early as the 1380s. 

Venice became anxious and imposed a tax on Malmsey bought in Candia by 
foreigners. England's King Henry VII retaliated in the obvious way by taxing 
Malmsey arriving in England in Venetian ships. But there was fresh competition 
now for Venice and her sweet wines: new Malmsey-style wines being made in Spain 
and Portugal. Well might Antonio, in The Merchant of Venice, be “sad to think upon 
his merchandise”. He had, said Shylock, rubbing his hands, “an argosy bound to 
Tripolis, another to the Indies. . .a third for Mexico, a fourth for England.” Venice 
and her competitors stood on the threshold of the New World. 
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CHAPTER 15 


CASTILIAN 
CONQUEST 


66 T 
he day 1s damp with dew and the cheek 
of the earth is covered with a down of grass. Thy friend invites thee to partake of the 
enjoyment of the two pots now cooking on the hearth, which give forth an 
excellent aroma, and of a jug of wine in this most beautiful place. More could he 
ofter should he so desire, but it is not seemly that too much pomp should be 
displayed to a friend." 

This invitation, charming in its mock modesty, was written by an Andalusian 
Arab of the Middle Ages. It invokes the spirit of Al-Andalus, the most civilized 
corner of Europe in the years of the Carolingian Emperors and the invasions of the 
Norsenien — and for many years after that. Ata time when Panas RL URTE NIS 
of buildings on an island in the Seine, Cordoba, with 100,000 inhabitants, was 
te greatest city 1m western Burope = and mot just im scale bul In cullen iter 
TE RSS 

Cordoba was the pearl of the Arab world, which after its triumphant century of 
conquest had divided into three caliphates: Baghdad and Cairo in the east, Córdoba 
in the west. The climate of Al-Andalus, seductive enough today, must have been 
paradise to the desert dwellers, with its rivers and fertile soils, its matchless grazing, 
its snow-capped cordilleras and its palm-fringed coast. Andalus probably means 
“end of light” — the western land where the sun sets. Its inhabitants lived a life of 
unfanatical ease, as our host's gentle letter shows. Omar Khayyam would have been 
happy in his company. 


T HE FIRST THRUST OF THE ARAB INVASION had taken it right through Spain and into 
France, where it was turned back at Poitiers by Charles Martel. Christian Spain in 
the 9th century, the inheritance of the Visigoths from the Romans, was cornered in 
the northern seacoast kingdom or the Aseumias, as dattereme ironia calas 
Normandy is from Provence. The two Spains, indeed, are complementary. The 
south needs the dour products of the north just as the north desires the products of 
the south. But while northern and southern Europe found each other in the Middle 
Ages through their developing commerce, the two Spains had to meet through the 
bloody wars of the Reconquista. 
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CASTILIAN CONQUEST 


IT WAS THE KING OF THE ASTURIAS WHO STARTED TO PUSH SOUTH. In 844 King Remiro 
I was facing the Moors on the field of Clavijo, near Logroño in the Rioja, when 
there appeared a mysterious knight whose banner was a red cross. As hescattered the 
fleeing Moors, the Christians recognized him as St James the Apostle, known from 
his temper as the Thunderer. The apostle had preached in Spain, the story went, in 
Galicia in the northwest corner, and his bones had been buried there. Spain and the 
Reconquista had found a patron saint, and his shrine at Santiago de Compostella 
became almost as great a pilgrim goal as Jerusalem itself. 

The Christian-Moorish frontier moved fitfully south from the 9th century on. 
The Moors had never occupied the north; there were never enough of them. Nor 
were there enough Christians to occupy whatever territory they won. The north 
was inhabited by a mixture of peoples: descendants of the Visigoths, of Roman and 
pre-Roman Iberians, Basques and Catalans. The south also had a mixed population; 
of many tribes of Arabs, of Syrians in Cordoba and Seville, Egyptians in the 
Algarve, of Berbers from Africa, and (probably in the majority) of pre-conquest 
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Spaniards who were converts to Islam, but still spoke their Latin-based language. 
Al-Andalus was richer as well as more populous than the north, but scarcely more 
cohesive; in such a vast, almost empty land, government tended to be by local rulers 
paying tribute to the caliph, rather than central control. The frontier was more or 
less dangerous, but no real campaigns were possible, or seemed worthwhile, until 
Hs Id ETIN C 

ihe folk hero orth eme lia ES aime 15 CO Omen CO TOOL NS SS e 
Lord" — the light in which many of the Moors viewed such a formidable soldier of 
fortune. Fortune, more than faith, was the name of the game. The rules were simple: 
athletic and well-armoured Christians demanded protection money from local 
Muslim rulers. The protection package included trouble from other Muslims, too. 
These tributes in gold, known as “parias”, were a practical way of earning from the 
wealthy south without invading it. Why interfere with such a majestic and 
successful civilization? Besides, what was the point of conquering territory if you 
had no followers to guard it or even to farm it? 


Bv THE TIME OF THE FIRST CRUSADE TO THE Hoty LAND the frontier ran almost across 
the middle of Spain. Portugal was Christian as far south as the river Tagus; Toledo 
became Christian in 1085; on the east coast the boundary was near Alicante. The 
Moors now took a more active interest in their frontier and called for Berber help 
from Africa. Both sides tensed, and military religious orders were founded by the 
Cistercians, the Templars and others for a Spanish Crusade. Still there was another 
century of intermittent conflict and colonization, with adventurers and settlers 
coexisting in uneasy partnership as they do on any frontier, before the monarchs of 
the north started a concerted invasion. Las Navas de Tolosam momo eon 
piece victory. Ferdinand III of Castile and Leon was the king who took Córdoba in 
1236, Murcia in 1243 and Seville in 1247. His cousin, Jaime Pon 2a OE seme 
Catalan fleet from Barcelona took the Balearic Islands and, im 1235, V alemeiam© sz 
fell in 1262. On the map Moorish Spain was reduced to the Kingdom of Granada — 
which was to remain Moorish for another two centuries. 

Ihe map is mot necessarily an acclimate cuide EOS SUI AOS 
inhabitants did not change religion — nor even necessarily lose their property. There 
was often nobody to move in and claim it. In the case of Cordoba or Seville with 
their famous wealth there were plenty of takers. No fewer than 21 Genoese 





A FRONTIER TOWN 

The son of Ferdinand III of Castile and León was | lasted five months. His answer was to expel the 
Alfonso X, known as “El Sabio”, "the Wise”. He | inhabitants (who were allowed to go to Granada 
busied himself colonizmg western Andalusia, | or Morocco) and find new ones from among his 
from Seville to Cádiz, where the mainly Moorish | knights. There are landowners and sherry- 
inhabitants were still resisting Christian govern- | makers today (the Valdespinos are an example) 
ment by a monarch as far away as Castile, closing | who can trace their families directly back to 
the gates of such towns as Jerez and Arcos in the | Alfonso's reconquistadors. Jerez became Jerez de 
hope that the Christians would go home. la Frontera: for a century the frontier against 

In 1264 a series of simultaneous planned | the armies of Islam in the Kingdom of Granada. 
revolts broke out. Ten cities joined in resisting the | the scene of many scutiles and at least one more 
| 


king. Jerez held out agaist him in a seige that, tulléscalesiegze. 
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merchants set up shop in Seville, seeing its potential as the great port of the west. But 
in less glamorous areas there were often more houses than people, and their new 
royal masters had to make extravagant land grants — “latifundias” —to fighting men 
to persuade them to settle down. The vacuum also drew in many immigrants from 
SETE Enehind and Germany, 


THE MOORS HAD NEVER BEEN SHORT OF WINE. Vineyards were plentiful in the south; 
it was a matter of conscience whether you took your refreshment in liquid or pill 
form. As the Reconquista gradually settled the rest of Spain, the planting of vines 
was a top priority. Wine was considered an absolute essential, a fundamental daily 
provision for all. 

IS end IC GIRO UNDIS Asin E pro valley Ino aS of the Ducro and the seen 
hollows of Galicia were equally planted, and as the Christians controlled more land 
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The castle at Jerez de la Frontera was built by 
the Moors, then taken and re-embattled by the 
knights of King Alfonso of Castile in the 13th 
century. For a century it marked the frontier 
between Christian and Moorish Spain. The 
Moors of Valencia were meanwhile making 
their wine in great earthenware tinajas (these 
date from the 15th century), freely copied from 
the ancient Roman “dolia”? which must still 
have survived in Andalusia. 
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The spiritual history of the 
Rioja since its brief occupation 
by the Moors can be read in the 

stones of San Millán de la 

Cogolla. Its ancient hillside 
church has Mozarabic columns 

and Visigothic tombs. In the 
fertile valley the great 
Benedictine monastery of Yuso 
sheltered pilgrims on the road 
to Santiago de Compostella: 
one of the well-travelled tracks 
led right through the Rioja. 





farther south, and monasteries, many of them Cistercian with Burgundian 
connections, followed the reconquistadors, viticulture became inseparable from 
am Setulement. A vineyard belt cave a Sree and welcomincmlogks tomeme 
surroundings of every town and castle. To plant vines was to make a claim of 
permanence in holding the land, would certainly give pleasure and had been known 
to bring solid profit. Moreover, in many areas 1t was legally enjoined. In Galicia a 
peasant leasing land under a form of contract from a monastery was instructed to 
plant vines wherever they would grow, and where they would not to plant 
chestnuts — which would feed the pigs. 

By the 13th century, all the inhabited parts of Spain grew wine except the 
mountainous extreme north, which therefore became a target for all winegrowers 
within reasonable range — which was surprisingly far. Rioja, Navarre, Leon, the 
Duero and the vineyards of Galicia all competed for this northern market. 

The Duero probably made the best wine, because its main consumers were the 
Gitizens-ot (he portant cites or Castle: Baros salamanca Hand above ae 
capital, Valladolid. But fashions changed. In the 13th century it was Toro (and toa 
[escort anum tinal Magee orcat mame d oed PON TNI URS EET S Z 
continued. to be the dimk of the dons of the creat Umverst Or Saa L OU 
centuries; one draught was enough to make them forget their lectures. A little later 
it was the district of Rueda, south of Valladolid, that was in vogue. 

Some of the earliest wine ordinances, dating from 1423 (renewed with 
modifications in 1592), set out in minute and tedious detail exactly what wine could 
be brought into the capital, in what quantity, when and by whom (viz, Ordenanza 
No LX: Phatmot more than one day be taken imanoma wine on Nie el alll 
"Forbidding citizens of the town to negotiate with persons from outside so as to 
pretend that the wine originates inside”). And this despite the fact that Valladolid’s 
own wine was notoriously bad, from low-lying, “dew-soaked”’ land, and that of its 
neighbour Cigales only marginally better. 

For the best wine they went 30 miles south, to Medina del Campo - the site of 
international fairs that almost, it was said, rivalled the great fairs of Champagne. 
When Medina del Campo was at its zenith, in the reign of Charles V, its (white) 
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wines were expected to age, cost twice as much at two years as at one and lasted up to 
ten. In 1607 the town had 478 bodegas, or winemaking establishments. The crops 
were tiny: only six hectolitres per hectare. Undoubtedly they were making very 
strong, concentrated wine capable of resisting bacterial attack and oxidizing 
Sacco ore ETS y 1a ats barrel — the termi was rancio -in fact a sort of 
primitive sherry. 

Unfortunately, the cupidity of the Medinites led them to stretch their famous 
wine with low-strength “mostos” from outlying areas. Their reputation and 
prosperity passed on, in the 17th century — but not very far, to Nava del Rey, a few 
miles west. In due course Nava (whose pride and joy was a pit of the finest clay, 
perfect for fining its wine) was challenged by the towns of Rueda and La Seca = but 
we are approaching modern times: this was in the late 18th century. 

Burgos drew most of its supplies from the Ribera del Duero, the region of 
Aranda and Penafiel, whose wine was dark red, not particularly strong and not a 
good keeper — which will surprise anyone who knows the resounding reds of the 
region today. They include the legendary Vega Sicilia, a Gargantua of a wine, and 
such wines as Pesquera and Protos, which are seemingly ambitious for similar 
legends of their own. 


THESE WERE NOT THE WINES THAT THE WORLD OUTSIDE SPAIN EVER MET — or very 
rarely. Some Rioja wine was exported via Bilbao or Santander. It was known as 
“Ryvere” (presumably from the river Ebro) and appreciated for its ““sweetnesse””. 
The first requirement for an export wine is a port, and those nearest busy sea-lanes 
were first in the running. Shipping between northern Europe and the Mediterra- 
nean put into northwestern harbours in Galicia, occasionally into the Portuguese 
Minho, into the estuary of the Tagus, and into the Bay of Cadiz or the estuary of the 
Guadalquivir, the river of Seville. The crusaders were occasional customers at the 
ports of Galicia and northern Portugal: it was the last place they could stop and load 
wine before sailing down the long Moorish coast of the peninsula, where they could 
hardly have expected a friendly reception. 

As the Reconquista opened up the west coast farther south to Christian wine 
drinkers, references to Andalusian wines begin. In the 14th century the English poet 


TENT 
The name "Tent 1s now extinct, butitappliedto | 1t with the red wine of Alicante, but said it was 


dark red wincs from the coastal zone near Cadiz, | darker and more mellow. It was certainly classed 


especially from the town of Rota, from the 
Middle Ages right up until the middle years of 
the 19th century. 

MEA MES pasta Oras tinea IG 
Rota’’) was described as “a rich wine, drank 
generally as a stomachic’’ — in other words, after 
dinner. In the 1830s it had about 13.3 degrces of 
alcohol; no more than many a modern red 
burgundy. In all probability the grapes were 
BO kon lm tow merecia USD. 
whose juice is as red as their skin. Some compared 





as the best red wine of Andalusia. Samuel Pepys 
had a simall cask (a ruet ) of Vent im his cellar, 
and it appears on Victorian menus. 

Why the wine and the name died I cannot 
tell. In being a completely English term for a dark 
red wine, “Tent” is directly comparable with, 
and complementary to, "claret". It would be 
pleasant to see it reintroduced for that gencral 
class of wine, suchas Australian Shiraz, California 
Zinfandel, and indeed such dark Spanish reds as 
Ducro (as opposed to paler Rioja) wines. 
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Chancerdescnbed the wineot Tope TT a cito between Jerez and the 
Algarve), “of which there riseth such fumositee" that after three draughts the 
drinker doesn’t know whether he is at La Rochelle, Bordeaux, Lepe or home in bed. 
In fact he was talking about a remote ancestor of sherry. Any remaining idea that 
14th-century Englishmen had hard heads should be dispelled by Chaucer's French 
contemporary, Froissart He recounts how the archers sent by England's "king- 
maker”, John of Gaunt, on their way to help King John I of Portugal against the 
Castilians, landed in Galicia. The best of the local wine there, Ribadavia, 1s not very 
different from the vinho verde of northern Portugal; hght and acidic. Nonetheless, 
says Froissart, the Englishmen found it so "ardent" that they could scarcely drink it, 
and when they did, they were helpless for two days afterwards. 

They evidently came back for more, because Ribadavia became one of the 
most-exported Spanish wines. Closeness to Compostella must have helped; at the 
height of its popularity the pilgrimage there counted up to two million foot- 
sloggers a year, each in his long cape and broad-brimmed hat with scallop shells. By 
the 16th century the restrictions on what might or might not be sold as Ribadavia at 
the port of La Coruna were so strict as almost to amount to an appellation controlee. 
English merchants, it 1s said, helped with their knowledge of shipping, and 
impsoduced the use o aphur. Then as so Often with medieval anc paguceularin, 
Spanish, wines, a change in the political tide made the customers move on. In this 
case 1t was the cooling of Anglo-Spanish, and warming of Anglo-Portuguese 
NS) ZEIZ ©) meen Eliza betas rele thatimacde mercmaints salas outro 
Ee Toes Ml ehe mot en elit c embed Castelo 

tities ywane thatcemerced on the none market mm the 13 995 235 9 Re SIDES 
ships calling at Lisbon was the long-defunct Osoye. Although there 15 some 
confusion between variant spellings of both Auxerre and Alsace, there 1s no doubt 
that 14th-century Osoye was a sweet wine from Azoia, a harbour just south of the 
Tagus near Setúbal (now famous for its Muscatel) where fishing boats put in for salt 


SOUTH- OF PHE TAGUS 
Portugal has such ideal conditions for wine- | Bernard was soon forgotten in the magnificence 


growing, and the northern part of the country is | of an establishment with up to 900 monks, and 


so thickly planted with vines, that it scems an 
anomaly that the southern one-third of the 
country, the Alentejo or land beyond the river 
Tagus, has almost no wine-growing tradition. 
In both ancient times and during the Moorish 
occupation this was wine country, but the wars of 
econ usa I parecen e 
Alentejo, and the constant capture and recapture 
of the land over a long period left it destitute and 
depopulated. The first King of Portugal, Alfonso 
Henriques, gave every encouragement to thc 


Cistercians to bring their agricultural skills and in 


L153 canica tilemm an ChOnmous este eos || 


baca, north of Lisbon, which eventually became 
the largest of Cistercian monasteries, controlling 


an arca of 360 square miles. The austerity of St 


with a refectory and kitchen described (in 1774) 
as "the most distinguished temple of gluttony in 
Europe '. It was the very success of the north that 
starved the south of resources, particularly after 
the Black Death decimated the population and 
again when the Age of Discoveries emptied the 
countryside of farmers. 

Royal grants of land in the Alentejo were on 
a huge scale, and to fighting men who were more 
inclined. to cattle-ranching and hunting than 
laborious viticulture. Large areas were left as wild 
forest (with valuable cork oaks) for hunting. 
Grain was the crop that Portugal needed most; so 
the Alentejo was left vineless. Where vines have 
been planted since, the wines have shown as 


much potential for quality as any in the country. 
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to preserve their catch. Perhaps Osoye was even a Muscatcl, with vines replanted 
RESTE eie ec mad eene esee vss called a Libon) and ime ne alo EGIINIGIS Of 
Setübal. Its appearance 1s contemporary with the first mention of planting Muscat 
vines (by the Bishop of Avignon) in France. 

A fourth newcomer, also from Portugal, was Bastardo or Bastard. Since there 1s 
still a Bastardo grape grown in Portugal (and used in making port) it 1s just possible 
that we are talking about a “varietal” wine. That was not the opinion of earlier 
writers, who said that it was a “mungrell” made of wine and honey as a cheaper 
substitute for Muscadel. Asit was sold either white or brown, this seems more likely 
than the varietal theory. That it was a down-market drink 1s pretty certain. When 
Shakespeare's Prince Hal said “Your brown Bastard 1s your only drink”, Lam sure 
he put on a cockney accent. 


IN MANY CENTURIES OF FRIENDSHIP BETWEEN PORTUGAL AND ENGLAND no single 
relationship has had such lasting repercussions as the marriage of John of Gaunt’s 
daughter, Philippa of Lancaster, and King John I in 1387. Their fifth son, Prince 
Henry, nicknamed the Navigator, was the visionary whose dreams discovered the 
New World. 

When he was born 1n 1394, Venice was building her near-monopoly of oriental 
trade. In 1415 (while England’s Henry V was invading France at Agincourt) he 
took part in a naval expedition to Ceuta in Morocco that smoked out the Barbary 
pirates there and made safe the Strait of Gibraltar, at least for a while. But the 
Prince’s obsession was what might be over the Atlantic horizon. He talked to 
mariners of all nations, studied astronomy and naval architecture, collected the 
“ruttiers” (from the French "routiers ) which medieval ships’ pilots compiled as 
their personal guides to the seas, and developed the art of navigation by compass and 
iras Res (Ne LOCKky sSOULNWest o Of P OE S 2d (ame Europe) acest ela 
sort of maritime university. [ts graduates were the boldest and most successful 
navigators of all time. 

During his lifetime he was directly responsible only for Portugal's discovery of 
Madeira’ ane the Azores anditor vOvag@es tar dow (ne coast ATIS ANC INO 
siege asWecesslom OF Skea ron metes salons Dias ida Sama Galat aci 
long three-masted caravels, the most advanced ships of their time and the first to be 
able to tack to windward, around the Cape of Good Hope (1488), to India (1498), up 
pince ens] Guli oro: santana Sins uso ane westwards to: rara 

In their discoveries they were 1n competition with the Spaniards, who had 
discovered the Canary Islands and were also looking for a passage to the Indies. The 
Genoese Christopher Columbus (a protegé of Vasco da Gama, and whose wife was 
Portuguese) tried first in Lisbon for sponsorship for his voyage westward. But the 
Portuguese were thinking south and turned him down. He found his backing from 
King Ferdinand and Queen Isabella of Castile, and sailed from Seville. In 1494, two 
years after his discovery of America, the Portuguese and Spanish divided the world 
Dr arean HT quee ces pam west heaving wey dren cave alll 
enc o Pacs zal aisle DOO ese aredd Adisco vere dat cal 
kept 1t secret? But in its determination to have the east for 1ts own, the Portuguese 
nation was exhausting itself. Its countryside was depopulated as farmers went to the 
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coast, to sea and to the new colonies. In half a century the population halved from 
two million to one million. 

It seems extraordinary that no sooner had the Reconquista given the Spanish 
and Portuguese more land at home than they could use, their frontier spirit drew 
them overseas to perilous lands from which most of them never returned. 


WITH HINDSIGHT, SPAIN'S GREATEST AGE, THE IÓTH CENTURY, SEEMS SUICIDAL. It 
started with the discovery of America and the final conquest of Granada from the 
Moors. In the same year the Holy Inquisition expelled all Jews from Spain; brains 
and manpower that could well have been invaluable and that certainly helped her 
enemies. Moors and Protestants were persecuted. Pure proud Catholic Castilians 
were to rule the world. But there were simply not enough of them. Armies and 
navies (and priests) were needed to exploit Mexico and Peru. Then a great dynastic 
lurch in Europe gave Charles, the Hapsburg heir to the Spanish throne, the 
Netherlands and almost the whole of Italy to rule. Three years later he was elected 
Holy Roman Emperor as Charles V and became responsible tor Gemma same 
Austria as well. 

For 40 years Charles struggled with this superhuman task, before retiring 
exhausted to a monastery. The Holy Roman Empire he bequeathed to his brother 
Ferdinand. His son, Philip II, was perhaps the only person in history who could or 
would have undertaken to run Spain and its Empire from his lonely desk. In the 
Escorial his candle burned into the small hours every night as he annotated papers 
on matters great and small from lands he possessed but had never seem 

The Americas, apparently such priceless assets, he discovered were nothing of 
the kind. All the silver bullion of Mexico and Peru made up only about one-sixth of 
P —SCdhech, enoue h to pay ithe miere OM Ume o Ub secte ccelis OS EN 
(usually Genoese) bankers. What subsidized this huge Castilian octopus was nothing 
more or less than the poor Castilians themselves, paying higher and higher taxes. No 
wonder they planted Castile almost solid with vineyards; they needed every 
imalavecttney COulalcatn to Keep troops (ana «or co use priest mappe Ib HOS NIS. 
Sicily, Per, and atte same time to 1ace a COR! EHS O a DU io ORB DIS least 
tie aa anelae crescent On tne Ottoman Ties. 

Towards the end of Philip’s reign the bullion supply looked up. New mines at 
Potosi in Peru and Zacatecas in Mexico came into full and spectacular production. 
The treasure galleons of the 1580s and 1590s carried four times as much as when he 
cametothethrone. But Philip'sambitions were never limited by his resources. In 1580 
he swallowed Portugal and its empire (and another deluge of paperwork). Portugal 
was to remain under Spanish rule for 60 years, bringing with it more problems. 


THE New WORLD PROVED DISAPPOINTING FROM ANOTHER POINT OF VIEW. An 
acquiescent colony is supposed to deliver cheap raw materials and provide a market 
for manufactured goods. At first this 1s what happened. Ships laden with wheat and 
wine sailed im recular fleets to Vera C ro TNE seo and to the various lisence: 
feverish harbours on the isthmus of Panama that served to supply Peru. There was 
also: Mamla 1n the Philippines. Prio roe aplacar o dn S MIO cr ETT 
Andalusia (which had most direct dealings with America), in the 40 years after the 
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The galleons of Spain's annual treasure fleet (this is the Santa Trinidad) 
took 70 days to sail from Cádiz to Panama, their rendezvous with the 
Pacific fleet bringing silver from Peru. 


conquest of Mexico the price of wheat doubled and the price of wine went up eight 
times. One westbound fleet carried 150,000 casks of Andalusian wine. 

But it soon became clear that the wine and oil the colonies were supposed to be 
buying could not survive the voyage. Seventy-five days in the tropics (the length of 
a good passage to Mexico) turned oil rancid and wine to vinegar. From the start the 
conquistadors had taken vines with them. Cortes had commanded every landholder 
in Mexico to planta plot of vines. By the mid-16th century, although Mexico was 
no great vineyard, the high southern coastal valleys of Peru, ‘Trujillo, Pisco, Ica and 
Nazca were producing so much wine (from plants brought from Andalusia, with 
black slave labour) that they were supplying not only Lima and Potosi but the new 
colony of Chile, as well as Colombia, Venezuela, Central America and Mexico. 
Many of these Peruvian wine estates were Jesuit-owned. Intercolonial trade cut out 
the mother country, which protested but could do very little. There was even a 
trans-Pacific trade in Chinese goods for silver and wine between Manila and Mexico 
and Peru. 

Santiago in Chile was founded by Pedro de Valdivia in 1541, less than ten years 
after the conquest of Peru and 20 after Cortés had taken Mexico. Wine-growing 
could not have better conditions than the beautifully cultivated and irrigated fields 
of the dispossessed Indians. If 1t was slower to catch on than in Peru it was because 
food, not wine, was needed for export to the slave-labour force in the Peruvian 
mines. Nonetheless, our first sighting of "the pirate Drake" is in December 1578, 
when he seized a ship bound from Chile to Lima containing 1,770 bulging wine 
naaa moles aleteo tino i Andalusia nine years later: 
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"GOOD STORE OF 
FERTILE SHERRIS” 


Sas de Barrameda 1s a fishing village 
and part-time resort, justly renowned for the delectable prawns that 1ts beach-front 
cafés grill and serve right on the sandy foreshore. The tawny water before you is the 
Guadalquivir, where its estuary broadens to the sea. Looking half-left you have the 
open Atlantic in full view. Farther left, out of sight down the coast, is the fortress- 
port of Cadiz. To your right, 70 winding miles upstream, is the city of Seville, a 
busy port despite its distance from the ocean and the shifting shoals in its approach: it 
iss We deme clone H OSSIA. 

Up behind you, overlooking the little town from a low hill, 1s the long white 
palacio of the Dukes of Medina Sidonia, the feudal owners of Sanlucar. And just in 
front, where the small boys are pushing bright-sailed dinghies through the surf, 1s 
where Columbus left to discover America, followed from the same spot 30 years 
later by Magellan’s five small ships, the first ever to sail around the world. 

Sanlucar waste Cape Camaveralior the 1Tothcemtuny, meteo yA Es ONE 
plained and discussed at sacres 1m Genoa, in Lisbon andina caravels were 
bnt anGenmtted Ont mm se llena Cadiz but tie mms nera o 
on his homeland was on Sanlucar beach. 


MAGELLAN SSTORES 
The complete costings of Ferdinand Magellan’s | including the cost of hiring onc Juan Nicolas to 


fleet for his expedition around the world in 1s19- | travel from Seville to Jerez to choose the wine 


21 have been preserved and reveal some striking | and arrange for its transport, came to 594.790 
aspects of his priorities. He took five ships, the | maravedis. 


largest, the San Antonio, of 120 tons, the smallest, Thus Magellan spent more on sherry than on 
the Santiago, of 75. armaments. The expedition was the first to 


The San Antonio cost 330,000 maravedis, the | successfully circumnavigate the globe, although 
old Spanish unit of currency, and all five ships 1.3 | Magellan himself died on the way. He discovered 
million. The wages of the 237 crewmen for four | the Strait of Magellan as a route around South 
months were calculated at 1.154 million (an | America almost a century before an expedition 
average of 1,217 maravedis per man per month). | rounded Cape Horn, and was the first to reveal 
Cannon, shot, powder, armour, muskets, swords | the Pacific as the greatest occan. But of the five 
and all armaments for the fleet came to a total of | ships only one returned, and of the 237 men only 
$66,684 maravedis. “Vino de Jerez" for the fleet, | 18 saw Sanlúcar beach again. 
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NOTHING YOU HAVE EVER TASTED 1s as savoury as these prawns with this narrow tulip 
of pale amber wine. You are drinking manzanilla, the dry sherry of the surrounding 
vineyards, matured in the old stone bodegas that cluster close to the beach. It is the 
exact contemporary, in its inception, of the great voyages of discovery. It was even 
born to put to sea, for the name it was known by was sack, or “saca”: export goods. 


AT THE CLOSE OF THE 1 3TH CENTURY the Venetian monopoly of the sweet-wine trade 
in the eastern Mediterranean was in trouble. Constantinople had fallen to the Turks 
in the same year as England had lost Bordeaux to the French. 1453 was also the year 
Gutenberg in Mainz set up the first printing press, and Leonardo da Vinci celebrated 
his first birthday. Some have called it the end of che Middle Ages; some the birth of 
the Renaissance (although the Medici, in full swing glorifying Florence, would not 
agree to that). It certainly signalled the final snuffing out of the “Roman” Empire of 
the eastern Mediterranean and turned people's thoughts towards the west, where 
the open Atlantic beckoned. 

The Spanish seized the opportunity with both hands. Venice could no longer 
guarantee its trade with the Orient. The sweet-wine supply for all of Europe was in 
the balance. England, what is more, had lost its prime source of all wine. Northern 
ships, particularly the English, had been making more voyages to the Levant. Entice 
them to Andalusia and they would forget the Mediterranean. Seville, Cádiz, 
Sanlúcar and Jerez, just inland, could become the world's great source of luxury 
wine, strong enough for long-distance travel. The Spanish even called their wine 
Romania or Rumney; a frank admission that it was Greek wine they were imitating 
and whose market they wanted. 


THE DUKE OF MEDINA SIDONIA TOOK THE INITIATIVE. In 1491 he abolished taxes on 
the export of wine from Sanlücar in both Spanish and foreign ships. In 1517 he gave 
English merchants preferential status: eight houses in the town, the right to bear 
arms by day or night, and even the site for their own church (which still stands, 
dedicated to St George). He also took steps to distinguish clearly between Bastards, 
which were second-rate wines, and Rumneys and sacks, which had to be 


A 16th-century 
German woodcut gives a 
fleeting (and probably 
imaginary) view of the 
harbour of Sanlucar in Tudor 
times. It is an illustration from 
the memoirs of one Jerome 
Coler of Nuremberg, who 
sailed from Sanlücar on his 
way to Venezuela in 1533. 
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individually gauged, and kept in stores with two locks. Although the English 
name sack does not appear in any document before 1530, its Spanish root, saca, 
was common. An English version simply means that it was becoming a familiar 
name in England. 

This was the honeymoon period. Henry VIII of England married the daughter 
of Spain's Catholic monarchs, Catherine of Aragon. England joined the "Holy 
League" with Spain against France (partly in the hope of regaining Bordeaux). But 
life for everybody in Spain was being made tense by the severity of the Inquisition. 
In Rome “The Holy Office” reacted to heresies with draconian measures. They 
were nothing compared with the witch-hunt against heretics instituted by Queen 
Isabella. The name of her Grand Inquisitor, the Dominican Torquemada, can still 
provoke a shudder. It certainly did for Englishmen in Spain when their sovereign, 
married to her daughter for 18 years, demanded a divorce from the Pope because he 
mam en an love with the beaumimileanne Boleyn, Win secano mareas 
bigamously and was immediately excommunicated. In 1534, by the Act of 
SUpremiacy. be severeatthe GUEST en lf LOIRE IR Ga e OP) d a NIIS CTS 
head. The next year he started dismantling England's 616 monasteries, hanging 
many of their abbots and distributing their wealth and lands among his henchmen — 
perhaps the greatest and most wanton destruction ever done in England. Could 
anything be more heretical (or more insulting to Spain)? 

English merchants soon heard from the Inquisition. The case of one Thomas 
Pery, who had lived in Andalusia for years, 1s particularly well documented. One 
evening, while he was " brushing some cloths””, a priest and several other Spaniards 
entered his warehouse. They pointed to a big bronze bell and asked Pery: "What 
a good Christian 15 your King of England to put down the monasteries and to 
take away their bells?" Did Pery, the priest asked, approve of what his sovereign 
had done? 

Stoutly Pery said that it was not his business what the King did but he was sure 
he was not a heretic. Two days later he was in the town of Lepe (where Chaucer's 
wine had come from) buying 100 pipes of Bastard from the Duke of Bejar, when he 
was seized and thrown into prison in leg-irons. Ten days later he was examined and 
some of his goods confiscated. The Duke, to do him justice, stood bail for him for a 
week for 2,000 ducats. But at the end of the week Pery manfully presented himself at 
the castle of Triana, the Inquisition headquarters in Seville, where he was kept in a 
verminous cell, with frequent interrogations, for three months and then most 
unpleasantly (he later gave full details) tortured. 

His sentence, when it came, was only six months in the prison of “perpetwe””, 
the loss of all his goods, and the threat of burning at the stake if he offended again. 
Many merchants managed to keep a low profile or be protected by their Spanish 
trading partners (in 1541, 60 English ships arrived as a fleet to load wine in 
Andalusia), but some in other parts of Spain they were actually burned. 

It was in this atmosphere of tension, but yet with good business to be done, that 
in 1545 a young merchant of Southampton, Robert Reneger, who normally 
carried grain to Spain (and perhaps South America) and imported wine and woad — 
for dyeing — found his trade falling off and, like many English seamen of his day and 
later, armed his ship as a privateer. This was legitimate. England was at war with 
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France. But the prize he took in March 1545 was not a Frenchman. He seized and 
looted a Spanish treasure galleon, inbound from the Indies. In London he was 
welcomed as a hero. The Spanish reaction was to impound English ships and 
property in Sanlucar, Seville and other ports. 

Now the English were blooded. Trade with Spain was seizing up. Many 
merchants, even those who had been in Spain for a generation, turned privateer or, 
[ESO pirate Mer vasca nal peace when Eumenes Uc CIR ein. tlic 
daughter of Henry VIII and Catherine of Aragón, much against the will of her 
people, married King Philip of Spain. Her short reign introduced the Inquisition to 
England and created 300 English martyrs. When she died, her half-sister, Anne 
Boleyn's daughter, became Queen Elizabeth I — and England's still half-amateur 
navy, nurtured by her father, became the terror of the Spanish seas. 

An old book on the history of Jerez tells a story which certainly bears repeating, 
although there is no independent evidence of its truth. ““The celebrated seaman 
Drake. 


in Jerez, where he lived for some years and was apparently well content; but he 


. . Was at first strongly attached to Spain, and established himself in business 


quarrelled with a Jerezano called Melgarejo, who went so far as to strike him in 
public. This so infuriated Drake that he left the town, and from then onwards his 
open hostility towards Spain knew no bounds. Had this not happened, it 15 possible 
that Drake might not have left the country and his name would not have gone down 
to history." Had it happened, on the other hand, it 1s hard to imagine Drake not 
striking him back. 

Itis remarkable how much wine got through despite these inconveniences — and 
how hard the poor Dukes of Medina Sidonia kept trying to sweeten their best 
customers and worst enemies. In 1566 the Duke again extended special privileges to 
the English at Sanlúcar. In this period, no less than 40,000 of the 60,000 butts of wine 
made annually in the region were reaching England and the Netherlands; along 
with up to 2,000 beautiful foals from some of the best bloodstock in Europe, one of 
EHET STE aa pe questo Spa 

Nor was the Jerez area the only source of what was now generally known as 
"sack". The Spanish, having exterminated the Guanches, the aboriginal inhabitants 
of the Canary Islands (who may have been a race of Cro-Magnon age) in the 1490s, 
planted their volcanic soil with vines from Crete. "Canary sack" was almost as 
popular in London and Antwerp as “sherry” or “sheris” sack (“sherry” being the 


If sweet wines were one commodity that north- 
ern Europe wanted from the Levant at almost any 
price, a more important one was cane sugar. 
Honey, the medieval sweetener, had risen in price 
with the decline in the number of monasteries, 
Whiche NAc mMecded Mountains of beeswax tok 
tineimeeameles: 

As with Malmsey vines, the Spanish and 
Portuguese took cuttings of sugarcane with them 
to their new colonies, the West Indies, Madeira, 
brazil Gabor in thevcanc elas or Amienica 
they took slaves from West Africa. All classes of 


Africans from the Gold Coast, Guinea and the 
Congo were kidnapped or bought into slavery. 
In 1550, Portuguese Brazil had five sugar plan- 
Gaon ele E6205. 1350 — "AC which apeint 
the Dutch moved in and took over both ends 
of the business. 

The success of sugar in Brazil soon ruined the 
sugar planters of Madeira. The island began to 
specialize in Malmsey wine. By 1580, English 
merchants were calling at Funchal, the island's 
capital, and madeira was added to the kinds of 


acieseavanable' Eng land. 
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English attempt at Jerez"). Málaga, in the former kingdom of Granada, took to 
using the name sack (also sometimes "Mountain ) for what it once sold as 
Garnache. Raisins, another Moorish inheritance, were its other speciality. And 
from 1537 Malmsey vines (but much more sugarcane) had been successfully planted 
on the new Portuguese colony of Madeira. When Cyprus fell to the Turks in 1571, 
its wine was scarcely missed. 


By THE 1580S, THOUGH, THE TEMPER OF THE SPANISH BULL, constantly baited by the 
English bulldog, was not to be soothed by mere commerce. Philip II gave orders for 
an invasion of England. Cádiz now had the world's greatest naval dockyard, and it 
Was thenredia 1587 tmat a danse part OF the Arimada ior Emolind was Dele onematcd 
when Sir Francis Drake paid his most famous visit. 

Already he was so well known on the coast of Spain that mothers would say to 
SSU R Nra que meme el Wrage — Wook out, Onakei1s comme IBI 
time he came with a fleet 24 strong, scattered the squadron of galleys that guarded 
een nc to Joe omes anis aste edm TE 

The outer and inner harbours were crammed with shipping in various degrees 
of helplessness; without sails, without ammunition or without crews. In Drake's 
own terse words: '... among the rest, 32 ships of exceeding great burden, laden, or 
to be laden, with provision and prepared to furnish the King's navy, intended with 
all speed against England; the which, when we had boarded and thereout furnished 
our ships with such provision as we thought sufficient, we burned." The work took 
two days and nights. Many small ships fled through the shoals to nearby Puerto de 
Santa Maria, but among the galleons destroyed was the 1,400-ton flagship of the 
Mama atacadas de 19020 Cruz o mola ie GIBTS 
said, of a broken heart. Philip replaced him as commander with the unfortunate, 
Seasick anal pie Duke of Medina dona. PAd opan ON Gne Tode LG RORIS Jo 

Among the extensive loot that Drake's fleet took away, having found time to 
lead Tour prize ships as packmorses, was his most celebrated tropi ~or a SIS EL 
one with which his exploit was most celebrated when he brought it home. Two 
thousand nine hundred butts of sack had been waiting on the shore for loading. 


Little of Elizabethan London 
has survived, but the one 
remaining wing of the 17th- 
century George Inn at 
Southwark is typical of the 
galleried hostelries where 
Shakespeare and his characters 
went for refreshment. The 
Elizabethan theatre itself was a 
development of the inn yard 
with its galleries. The George 
was Only a stone’s throw from 
Shakespeare’s Globe Theatre. 
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Uu Moe TTT hat year and tor years afterwards 
whose sack was not advertised as “authentic Cádiz”. 


WE HAVE THE PERFECT WAY OF TASTING THE FLAVOUR OF THE TIME. In 1597 Sir John 
Falstaft first heaved himself onto the stage; the preposterous parasite, the chuckling 
cutpurse, the arrant knave, coward, lar and most lovable character Shakespeare 
ey cere tee cl GR ET le boar E LES lower in Eastencapia the Git oH 
credit for which he had no surety but his spectacular effrontery — egged on by Prince 
Hal, the future Henry V. Hal introduces him: "Thou art so fat-witted with drinking 
of old sack, and unbuttoning thee after supper, and sleeping upon benches after 
ioc 

Sack is Falstaft’s constant drinking. (Although on Good Friday “he sold himself 
to the Devil for a cup of Madeira and a cold capon'sleg", and Doll Tearsheet, a close 
acquaintance, declares that "there'sa whole merchant's venture of Bordeaux stuff in 
him”.) His supper bill, found in his pocket (but never, you can be sure, paid) 
itemizes his consumption: a capon; sauce; sack, two gallons; anchovies and sack after 
supper; bread. Cost of sack (and anchovies) 8 shillings and twopence; cost of supper, 
2 shillings and sixpence halfpenny. 

Sack is sometimes sweetened with sugar, served with a piece of toast in it, or (to 
Falstaff' s disgust) whipped up with eggs "Ill have no pullet-sperm in my 
brewage”. All this, though, is buta preamble to the fat knight’s considered opinion, 
delivered not at The Boar's Head but upon a Yorkshire battlefield: 

“A good sherris-sack hath a two-fold operation in it. It ascends me into the 
brain, dries me there all the foolish and crudy vapours which environ 1t, makes it 
apprehensive, quick, forgetive, full of nimble, fiery, and delectable shapes, which 
delivered o'er the voice, the tongue, which 1s the birth, becomes excellent wit. The 
second property of your excellent sherris is the warming of the blood, which before 
(cold and settled) left the liver white and pale, which 1s the badge of pusillanimity 
and cowardice, but the sherris warms it and makes it course from the in wards to the 
parts extreme. It illumineth the face, which as a beacon gives warning to all the rest 
of this httle kingdom, man, to arm. And then the vital commoners, and inland petty 
spirits, muster me all to their captain, the heart; who, great and pufted up with this 
retinue, doth any deed of courage; and this valour comes of sherris. So that skill in 
the weapon is nothing without sack (for that sets it a- work), and learning a mere 
hoard of gold kept by a devil, till sack commences it and sets itin act and use. . . . If 
I had a thousand sons, the first humane principle I would teach them should be, 
to forswear thin potations, and to addict themselves to sack." 


Not all Tudor seamen were as fond of wine as health, poisoneth the breath, destroyeth the 
Drake. For a contrary view from another famous — natural heat, brings a man’s stomach to an 
sempre stuck cendsman, listen to ||| &rtitical heat, deformeth the face, rotteth the 
Sir Walter Ralegh: tecth, and to conclude, makcth a man con- 

“Take especial care that thou delight not in. | temptible, soon old, and despised of all wise 
wine, for therc never was any man that came to | and worthy men, hated in thy servants, in 
honour or preferment that loved it; for it | thyself and companions, for it is a bewitching 
transformeth a man into a beast, decayeth the l and infectious vice.” 
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“If I had a thousand sons””, 
said Sir John Falstaff, **the first 
humane principle I would 
teach them, would be to 
forswear thin potations and 
addict themselves to sack."' 
The Victorian actor-manager 
Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree is 
seen here as Falstaff in The 
Merry Wives of Windsor with 
the great star of the day, Ellen 
Terry (left), and Mrs Kendal. 





By thin potations he meant, of course, al! the light wines of the north, whether 
Gascon or Rhenish. He expressed, in fact, the taste for strong wines that 1s supposed 
to be peculiarly English. Not that his sack was strong by modern standards. It was 
not a fortified wine. If vintage port had existed in Falstaff's day, he would probably 
have relegated the sack he knew to the category of "thin potations”. 

Ata maximum natural alcoholic strength of 16 degrees or so, Elizabethan sack 
would have had something of the character and "weight" of a present-day montilla 
> Condova sslocall variant on the theme, which is still locally esi ato its matunall 
strength (although fortified a little for export). 

The conditions for producing good sherry were all present in the 16th century. 
What grapes they grew is not certain, but local opinion today is that the best modern 
grape for dry sherry, the Listan or Palomino, was probably present in a minority in 
Hie Wile ara eadeni caro Sm. E e CRUISE dH fOr Cask SE I walle yas 
certainly there. They also grew Malmsey, maybe Muscatel, and such lesser varieties 
as Torrontes which are still used elsewhere in Spain. 

The best sherry today comes from a belt of chalk soil west of (and close to) Jerez. 
Theearliest vineyards were on sandy soil nearer the coast, whose wineis notso fine — 
except in the immediate neighbourhood of Sanlucar. But ageing sack was not part 
of the plan, so differences that arc obvious today were unimportant: the goal was 
freshness aid streneth. Probably the wane stated tooo fOr wile c C DUIT 
floating white yeast that gives modern "fino" its essential character. But flor needs 
time and emcoumagement, so it cam nave had little c mee sack Wag Moris so 
today as an Oloroso —the word means pungent — which by definition means that it 
needed years to develop great character year. Cat nE VCH ETT THH 
and naturally dry — hence the addition of sugar at The Boar’s Head. Perhaps ancient 
Roman techniques of boiling down the must were sometimes used to sweeten it — 
but it was usually Canary sack that was qualified by the word sweet. 

The development of high-quality sherry, carefully matured, started soon after, 
and notin Jerez but in Bristol. By 1634 the wine that was sold as “Bristol Milk” must 
surely have been softened, 1f not by time, at least by the vintner's art. 
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THE BEVERAGE 
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[M age of Shakespeare 1s a good time to 
pause and scan the horizon. In the story of wine (and much else) it is one of history’s 
hinges. In wine it saw the last of the age of innocence (innocence of knowledge, that 
Ole! mmo L 

We have seen wine advancing and diversifying, not as a result of greater 
knowledge, but rather of the diligent application of che simplest of formulae. Up to 
now the range has been limited to light wines that made refreshing drinks but 
quickly spoiled, and stronger wines that were valued more highly both for their 
strength and relative durability. The market was uncritical and connoisseurship 
(despite such attempts as the “Battle of Wines") had httle more stimulus than a 
literary critic at a station bookstall. 

Wine up to this time has been an essential part of diet, with only beer as an 
alternative. From this time on it begins to be discretionary, the choice gets wider, 
and wine has to justify itself by being more than just readily available. The French 
philosopher Michel de Montaigne seems to sum up for the age of innocence in 
his essay "On Drunkenness”: “If you make your pleasure depend on drinking 
good wine, you condemn yourself to the pain of sometimes drinking bad wine. 
WW cmmatist Mave a less exactine and treet taste. Lo be 2 200d drinker, onec 
nOs ode cate a 

Yet this passage from William Harrison’s Description of England, written in 
1586, gives the distinct impression that the perennial figure of the wine snob had 
already made his appearance, and that what he was looking for was the strongest 
wine he could get: “The kind of meat which 1s obtained with most difficulty (and 
cost) is commonly taken for the most delicate, and thereupon each guest will soonest 
desire to feed... . These forget not to use the like excess in wine”, of which there 1s 
not “any where with more store of all sorts than 1n England... . Neither do I mean 
this of small wines only, as Claret, White, Red, French, etc; which amount to about 
SR conr aou also or the se TEE or a EEE spanish. Cananiancte. 
vuluene eigene Cate utum E REL TTS L H SEI Bastard Lire Oseic, 
Capricke, Clareie and Malmsey, are not least of all accounted, because of their 
strength and value. For as I have said 1n meat, so the stronger the wine 1s, the more 
it is desired.” 
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SIR JOHN HARINGTON WAS THE SORT OF MAN WHO TODAY would belong to all the best 
dining clubs and keep a good cellar. He was a courtier, a godson of Queen Elizabeth, 
a lawyer, a part-time diplomat, author and wit with England's best education (at 
Eton and King’s College, Cambridge, the two royal foundations of King Henry 
VI). At the latter establishment he is credited with the invention of the water closet, 
although perhaps only because he wrote a Rabelaisian satire on what was then called 
the “‘jakes’’. He also translated into rather bumpy English verse the “Regimen 
Sanitatis Salernitatum’’, the synopsis of medical knowledge compiled in the 11th 
century at the famous Medical School of Salerno and still regarded by doctors, five 
centuries later, as the next thing to Holy Writ. 
Harington’s advice on wine-buying 15 sound, indeed thirst-provoking: 


Choose wine you mean shall serve you all the year, 
Well-favoured, tasting well, and coloured clear. 
Five qualities there are, wine's praise advancing, 
Strong, Beautiful, and Fragrant, cool and dancing. 


More specifically, he says, 
White Muscadel, and Candia wine, and Greek 


Do make man’s wits and bodies grosse and fat... . 


His little joke about Canary wine and madeira is that they make you lean—ona 
stick, to hold you up. Then comes his much-quoted couplet: 


Wine, women, baths, by art or nature warm, 
Used or abused, do men much good or harm. 


It emerges, from much more bad rhyming which I will spare you, that 
Harington shared with his contemporaries a deep mistrust of water (Andrew 
Boone items Dictar ERE 1550s, ates “Water is mol mino lso mio so a 
Wel (Oran db MES EIU) liad lone besa enipincallysestapisined ume wine ox 
beer was much safer than the polluted water supplies of the time. 

The Governance of Good Health, attributed to the great Dutch scholar 
Erasmus in 1530, contains this advice: “Wine and other drinks be the most profitable 
medenes and pleasantrepast notado dente taken. T TG E 
convenient that every day we [make a habit of putting] one or two glasses of 
water into our wine, both to delay the fume of the wine and to make our bodies 
lighter, and also in case need should constrain us, by this use without danger we 
may learn to drink water.” Which 1s a roundabout way of describing the process 
of immunization. Erasmus's publisher's blurb contamed this sinister ambiguity: 
“Thou wilt repent that this book came not sooner to thy hand.” 


IN 1613 SHAKESPEARE, HAVING WRITTEN HIS LAST PLAY, The Tempest, retired to a 
new house outside London at Battersea. In the same year at the opposite side of 
London in Islington, a village on a hill overlooking the City, a revolutionary 
project was completed. The New River, an aqueduct 38 miles long, the project 
of a Welshman called Hugh Myddelton, brought fresh water in abundant supply 
into London ier tite Mrstuimic. 
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Sir Henry Unton was Queen Elizabeth's envoy to King Henri IV in Paris. 
His banquets epitomized Tudor English manners at their most polished. 
No glasses or goblets are to be seen on the table. They were brought from 
the cup-board when called for, drained, and taken back. The cup-bearer 
had strict instructions not to use the same cup for wine and beer. 


Fresh water helped to remove the most basic of reasons for drinking wine — 
simply to quench thirst safely. Now suddenly there was a host of reasons not to. In 
the course of the 17th century we move from a Europe that was almost perpetually 
under the sedation of alcohol to one that had a whole range of both sedatives and 
stimulants to choose from. The pohtics and religious convictions of the time did not 
exactly encourage winedrinking. Nor did they encourage winemakers to improve 
their quality or enlarge their repertoire. The troubles of the first half of the 17th 
century included the cataclysmic Thirty Years’ War, which almost closed down 
Germany altogether, religious wars in France, the growth of the Puritan movement 
(the Mayflower sailed 1n 1620), persistent new taxation and new laws restricting the 
freedom of shipping. Wine also met a succession of formidable new rivals that each 
in turn stole the limelight as the social drink of the day. 

iiem diste aqme valde. or distilled spirits. Uncen dingjcmurom: nas 
been credited to the Chinese, the Persians and the Arabs — whose words alcohol and 
aem teal aseo bate tena ek he ViecieAl Sen@ol On Sallam @isceimlciko 
have understood distillation in the 12th century, and Arnaldus da Villanova, the 
sage of Montpellier (whose education was in Moorish Spain) cited aqua vitae — 
among many other things — as a panacea. By 1485 an illustration (from Salerno) of 
distilling apparatus shows 1t well advanced and on an almost industrial scale. But the 
acceptance of spirits as a drink in their own right, or even as a useful addition to 
wine, was extremely slow in coming — presumably because, the principle being 
imperfectly understood, some highly noxious forms of "vinum ardens", or 
"burning wine”, were produced. Germany seems to have been the first place in 
Europe where aqua vitae caught on. Fernand Braudel quotes a Nuremberg doctor 
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ofthe 1490s who wrote: “In view of the fact that everyone at present has got into the 
habit of drinking aqua vitae it 1s necessary to remember the quantity that one can 
permit oneself to drink 1f one wishes to behave like a gentleman.” 

The 16th century saw the very slow advance of distillation, with the Germans 
still apparently unusual in considering spirits a drink rather than a medicine. Alsace 
was soon involved in "burning" its excess wine (the word "brandy" comes from 
“Gebrandt [burnt| wein"). But the real industrialization and commercialization of 
spirits had to wait for the ingenious Dutch in the 17th century. It was the ever- 
increasing Dutch fleet from the end of the 16th century that found the first great 
outlet for distilled wine or fermented grain ^ whichever was cheaper. It was ideal for 
long voyages, took up little space, kept perfectly, and worked wonders on the 
natives at the far end. 

Tobacco, in being narcotic and sedative, cannot be left out of the equation. By 
Shakespeare’s time its use was widespread. It was either smoked, chewed or (rather 
ate STR Ce Sas GER Ito cheers could be seca as aria even catal ES E KE 
practice 1t was more often a complement. 

Beer itself had become more of a challenge to wine in Shakespeare's hfetime, 
again thanks to the Dutch. Ale, as drunk in most northern countries, was a very 
mild-flavoured drink. The Dutch added the aroma and bitterness of hops, as 
Andrew Boorde reported in 1542: “Beer is made of malt, and hops, and water; 1t 15a 
natural drink for a Dutchman. And now of late days it is much used in England to 
binc ee sion p CORO C Many EMelicnmen: Nola TOTIS eine 
controversy between ale and beer was still going strong a century later. In 1645, 
James Howell could write: “since Beer hath hopp’d in among us, Ale 15 thought to 
be much adulterated.” John Taylor, the eccentric "water poet’, a Gloucestershire 
countryman turned Thames bargeman who diverted all London with his antics and 
rhymes (he invented a very sinkable brown-paper boat) was still, in 1651, of the 
view that: "Beer is a Dutch boorish liquor, a ching not known in England, till of late 
days an Alien to our Nation, till such times as Hops and Heresies came amongst us, it 
Is a sawcy intruder in this Land." 


By TAYLOR'S TIME THE SAUCY INTRUDERS WERE COMING THICK AND FAST. Chocolate 
had been brought to Spain as long ago as 1504 from its home in Mexico. Cortés had 
found that the Aztecs valued the cocoa bean so highly that they used it as currency. 
Ihe alarmingly stimulating drink of Montezuma's banquets was brewed from 
cocoa, vanilla, maize, herbs and spices (including chillis) and fermented, so that it 
combined the effects of caffeine and alcohol, not to mention red-hot peppers, in one 
potation — which even Falstaff could hardly have described as “thin”. 

The secret of “xocoatl” was guarded by the Spanish, who added sugar and 
concocted a recipe we would recognize as chocolate. Not until the 1600s did cakes of 
chocolate paste made in Madrid reach Italy and Flanders. Cocoa beans were so little 
understood that in the 1640s when “English and Hollanders” took a good prize at 
sea, a (Spanish) ship laden with cocoa, “in anger and wrath we have hurled 
overboard this good commodity, not regarding the worth of it^. Chocolate became 
the fashion in France in 1660 when Louis XIV married the Spanish princess Maria 
Theresa. It was regarded as something between a drink and a medicine, and inspired 
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one of the gossip Madame de Sevigné's most delicious stories: “The marquise de 
Coetlogon took so much chocolate, being pregnant last year, that she was brought 
a aplicas tne devil Eondon inmsemenit im une Tos in 
Bishopsgate Street, in Queen's Head Alley, at a Frenchman’s house” where “‘is an 
excellent West Indian drink called chocolate to be sold, where you may have it at 
any time, and also unmade at reasonable rates”. 


By THIS TIME LONDON WAS JUST GETTING USED TO COFFEE HOUSES. While chocolate 
Gc omega ona comes came roni hie very old tine dese Coda eines NUI 
provided the most luxurious articles of commerce. Its origins are in Ethiopia, but it 
MSS teruel carlo chatear Aden im tie Wed seq, in tne 15th century E CUI 
there spread quickly through the Arab world — a cause of profound Islamic debate, 
because its effects, although opposite to those of wine, were obviously distinctly 
mind-altering. Some rulers declared that the Koran prohibited it: that 1t was, in fact, 
a sort of wine. Others claimed that Mohammed himself had been given it to keep 
him awake during his long sessions with the angel Gabriel. 

Poo Peal thivelletsustamed LO Meet coles I tne East la te PODES 
Turkish Constantinople had scores of coffee houses. A Greek at Oxford introduced 
it to the diarist John Evelyn in 1637, and it was in Oxford that one Jacob opened 
England’s first coffee house in 1650. Within a few years Londoners had taken to the 
idea like bees to lavender. The old taverns must have left something to be desired for 
their clientele to change their habits with such alacrity. It 1s true that coffee was 
cheap: coffee houses were nicknamed "penny universities" because a penny was all 
it cost to drink a cup and stay as long as you liked, reading the newspaper provided 
by the management and debating its contents. The novelty of drinks that were not 
alcoholic was a powerful attraction; and so no doubt was the effect of the coffee. 

A catalogue of coffee houses, and the groups who gathered in them, would 
show almost every shade of political sentiment, of literary taste, and even of 
commercial activity in London in the later years of the 17th century. Will’s in Bow 





So overwhelmingly popular did coffee houses 
become in London that in 1675, with positively 
theatrical irony, the King issued a proclamation 
almost identical in sentiment, and not very 
different in wording, from the edict of the “great 
vizier Kupruli” in Constantinople that we read in 
CHIPET O. 

"Whereas it 15 most apparent that the mula- 
tude of Coffee Houses of late years set up and kept 
within this Kingdom . . . and the great resort of 
idle and disaffected persons to them, have pro- 
duced very evil and dangerous effects, as well for 
that many Tradesmen and others do herein mis- 
spend much of their time which might and 
probably would be employed in and about their 
lawful calling and affairs, but also for that in such 
houses, divers false, malicious and scandalous 


Peports are dev iscdmamd spread abro adóto “tite 


defamation of his Majesty’s Government, and to 
the disturbance of the peace and quiet of this 
Realm, his Majesty hath thought fit and necess- 
ary that the said Coftee Houses be (for the future) 
put down and suppressed and doth strictly charge 
and command all manner of Persons, that they or 
any of them do not presume from and after the 
tenth day of January next ensuing, to keep any 
Public Coffee House, or to utter or sell by retail in 
his or her or their house or houses (to be spent or 
consumed within the same) any Coffee, Choco- 
late, o herbert Or R as E ELE will yatis wer tae 
contar tner no pea 

In the event, the King first postponcd and 
ten cancelled: mis aa aten prat COeremne nis 
people. lt had: or coume bbc etie GEO PDA lie 
the coffee-house keepers of 


persons some 


conscquence. 
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The London coffee houses of the 1690s were the focus of every sort of fashionable, 
literary and business life. Tradition says that the word **tip" was coined here, from 
the initials TIP (To Insure Promptness) on a collecting box at the counter. 


Street, Covent Garden, was the smartest literary resort, where the great poet 
Dryden held court; Man's at Charing Cross was for fashionable beaux; Child 5, near 
St Paul's Garhedral was full of clemeyvinem, the St James s was the mese place ot 
the Whig Party; and White’s in St James’s Street was chock-full of aristocrats. 
Jonathan’s in the City was where stockbrokers met; and Lloyd’s, first in Tower 
Street, then Lombard Street, the most famous of all, was from 1688 the place where 
ship owners and ship masters met. 

Edward Lloyd, the owner, took the imaginative step of publishing his own 
paper, Lloyd’s News, whose first issue appeared in 1696. It established his coftee 
house ac the centre o iaa e mercante life. W nem oo ds moll prize cis RERO 
be auctioned, we read in the London Gazette that Lloyd's became the auction room. 
sis sale nOs. wasiol aparecio uke comee OSO Mes 
insurance business of Lloyd's involved whole convoys of ships, it still retained the 
pretenes @l WEIN amero coles house amd elenco Tks en ple y cesa de 

Lloyd’s was exceptional in evolving from casual meeting place to world-famous 
business enterprise. The coffee houses of the fashionable parish of St James's had very 





Coffee received a fortuitous boost in publicity, | Muslim invasion. But with the help of the Polish 
especially in france, irom the outcome of ane | hero jam Sobicsia, (ine Aus Cer S S erem allies 
1683 Siege of Vienna by the Turks — their final | routed the Turks, capturing their baggage and a 
attempt at adding Austria to their Empire, that | small mountain of coffee. 

then included Hungary. Louis XIV notoriously Distributed around the capitals of. Europe, 
did nothing to help his Christian fellow- | Vienna's Turkish coffee had something of the 


monarch, the Emperor Leopold 1, ward oft tea") Gestori pales sas one d. 
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different progeny. From them emerged that most characteristic London upper-class 
institution, the gentlemen’s club. Of the clubs still extant, White’s, Brooks’s and 
Doodles US ti Males Ss treet, are the direct or indirect descendants of coffee 
houses. Needless to say, wine soon made up its lost ground, and very much more 
port and claret than coffee was being drunk in clubs in the 18th century. 


COFFEE WAS INTRODUCED TO FASHIONABLE PARIS by a Turkish ambassador in 1669. 
Parisians delighted in the oriental chic of the new drink and bought their first cups 
from the brass trays of turbanned Armenians who brewed it on little stoves in the 
Soc L RESTE tne opened a stall ithe market of St Germain des Pres in 1672, 
without conspicuous success: he moved on to London. But a Sicilian who had 
worked for him, one Procopio Coltelli, tried again with more determination. The 
coffee house he opened in 1686, on a lavish scale, under the name Procope, had 
mirrored walls and chandeliers and carpets, and served not only coffee but food and 
wine; 1t was, in fact, the prototype of the Paris cafe. Procope is still in business, in the 
juge uos cse o ehm making tne NOt untenable claim that 1t is the oldest 
restaurant 1n Paris. 

In France the coffee house still survives: the café as a national institution has 
Semicely altered simce it caueht on im the 13th century (Paris soon had 600 Or tiene). 
England, its fashionable clubs apart, turned back to something much closer to its 
traditional taverns. The severely named “public house”, dealing mostly in beer, was 
the revenge of the powerful brewers on their apostate customers — who in any case 
were much more taken by the latest of the exotic stimulants to make its mark: tea. 

A ao ico ani ln tne eariy yea OF (Me byt eena e 
made a successful grab for Indonesia and the trade with the Spice Islands. The 
Portuguese and English who stood in their way were summarily dealt with. In 
Bantam, their first trading post at the western end of Java, they learned the Chinese 
habit of drinking tea, and were soon importing not just the leaves but the necessary 
paraphernalia, pots and cups, to Amsterdam. Unlike coffee, tea first appeared as an 
expensive luxury. The diarist Samuel Pepys had his first cup, in a coffee house, in 
September 1660. The price came down when the rival Dutch and English East India 
Companies began carrying tea in quantity around the turn of the 18th century, but 
by then the new craze was for Holland’s latest contribution to the range of new 
beverages thronging the market: gin. 

In England the evils of gin, and its eventual conquest by tea, were matters of 
deep concern in the 18th century. Meanwhile, in the 17th, the vintners had plenty to 
worry about. It was time to devise new wines that could compete with such novel 
patterns of consumption. Happily for them, there were still such conservatives 
about as Francesco Redi: 


io lea e volte as Let the Arabs and the Turks 

Are not medicines made for me. Count it "mongst their cruel works: 

I would sooner take to poison, Foe oranan and black ane turbia. 
JU eva a ole (qu) Ser Ewes Ciel ...1f the Mussulman in Asia 

Of that bitter and guilty stuff ye Doa Oma bevierace sO umsecinall y, 
JEU COUP [zb Ye pana of Comes. I differ from the man extremely. 
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A had writen ints Salí 
a century later, they might well have included The Merchant of Amsterdam and The 
Two Gentlemen of Haarlem, and Romeo and Juliet might have found their ecstasy on 
a balcony in Leyden or Delft. Such was the extent to which the Netherlands seized 
the initiative in Europe in the first half of the 17th century. It was the Dutch, rather 
than the Italians, the Spanish or the French, who taught Europe the meaning of 
commercial power and translated it into cultural conquest. 

The story 1s astonishing, because for more than a century the Dutch had been 
mere vassals of the Spanish, an unimportant, resourceless peasant outpost of Spain's 
ereat Empire whose few flat fields could not even support its population, but which 
relied on its fishermen for food. Under the leadership of William the Silent, Prince 
of Orange in Provence and Nassau in Germany, and his two sons Maurice and 
Frederick-Henry, the seven northern provinces of what is now the Netherlands 
united against Spain and the Inquisition and harried them out of the country. 

In the process they separated from the rich provinces of Flanders (the future 
Belgium) but so far overtook them in commercial power that almost overnight 
Amsterdam became a far richer city than Antwerp, which nadibccn Europeas 
ereatest port for a century. In 1609 the Dutch simply occupied and closed the mouth 
of Antwerp s river, the Scheldt- and blocked off its trade. Phe wenltir mam mee 
the southern provinces poured northwards to join this revolutionary new society 
based on religious tolerance and sheer hard work; 100,000 famulies moved from 
Flanders to the United Provinces (as they were called) between 1560 and 1610. 

By 1650 the Dutch had the greatest merchant fleet the world dele vers ema 
some 10,000 ships, despite the fact that up to 1648 they had been at war with Spain 
for 80 years with only one 12-year truce. In 1639 Spain had sent a great Armada, as it 
had against England half a century before; the Dutch Admiral Tromp destroyed it 
off the coast of Kent. Not only were they “the waggoners of the seas”, but they 
peopled them with corsairs able to teach the Barbary pirates lessons in ferocity. If 
there was lucrative smuggling to be done the Dutch were there, too. 

With ruthless vigour the United Provinces established colonies in the East and 
West Indies, in North America, in Ceylon and at the Cape of Good Hope, 
discovered ‘Tasmania and New Zealand, fought in the Thirty Years’ War in 
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Germany and twice against England, and repelled an invasion by Louis XIV, all 
within the space of one lifetime. 

We saw in the last chapter how Dutch commercial enterprise introduced so 
many new stimulants and narcotics to Europe that wine almost fell by the wayside. 
But as the dominant trading nation, with far more ships than any other, they also 
called the tune in the growing and distribution of wine. Nor let it be thought that 
the Dutch led coldly efficient lives on their quarterdecks and in their counting 
houses. They were famous for their guzzling of food, drink and preposterous 
amounts of tobacco, for their passion for rare flowers, their joy in every sensual 
delight (expressed in matchless paintings of objects for their own sake) and their zeal 
in pursuing every known science, but especially those of navigation and war. 

On their capacity for drink, the baffled English ambassador, Sir William 
Temple, hazarded: "The qualities in their air may incline them to drinking. For 
though the use or excess of drinking may destroy men’s abilities who live in better 
climates, yet on the other side, it may improve men’s parts and abilities in dull air, 
and may be necessary to thaw and move the frozen or unactive spirits of the brain” — 
a most ingenious excuse. "Gentlemen of the Netherlands", wrote a French visitor, 
“have so many rules and ceremonies for getting drunk that am repelled as much by 
des Chisel book AIS lone DERI ERIS 


HOLLAND, LIKE VENICE, MADE ITS FORTUNE by importing and exporting the same 
goods. Transit trade was the livelihood of Amsterdam, which grew rich by linking 
the Baltic with the Mediterranean and the Indies (despite such formidable obstacles 
as a harbour approach so shallow that big freighters had to be piggybacked over the 
shoals by pumped-out lighters lashed alongside). Temple observed: "Never any 
country traded so much, and consumed so little... . They are the great masters of 
Indian spices, and Persian silks; but wear plain woollen, and feed upon their own fish 
and roots.” Of all these wares, only one remained behind in goodly quantities in the 
stomachs of the merchants: wine, for which Rotterdam was the chief port. Rhine 


Hard drinking was endemic in 
17th-century Holland, despite 
the frantic industriousness of 

the people. Women drank 
almost as much as men. The 
English ambassador reported 
how young girls drank beer all 
day until ““their inflated 

appearance was matched by a 
look of helpless stupidity that 

never left them". Taverns 
ranged from gloomy hovels to 
positive mansions with marble 

floors and stained-glass 

windows where you could eat 

sumptuously and listen to a 

concert. Some settings were 
more dubious, such as the one 

in this painting by Jan Steen. 
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wine was the most convenient; Rotterdam lies at the mouth of the Rhine. White 
wine, preferably sweet, was also very much to the Dutch taste; they did not share 
England’s passion for claret. But the Rhineland was so devastated by the Thirty 
Years War in the first half of the r7theeemrury, andthe 1? alaciniate SITES MIR an 
the second half, that Germany had little wine (and perhaps none of quality) left to 
export. It was in the 17th century that wine as Germany's national drink was largely 


he Wl cequpy Dear. 





The Dutch bought from every source, even from Spain, although they were at 
war. Their tasters were sighted sniffing around the old kingdom of Aragon, just 
over the Pyrenees from France. The overland route to Spain was as familiar as the 
sea-lanes. In Venice’s old monopoly, the eastern Mediterranean, they were able to 
make special arrangements with the Turks for supplies of Greek wine (as they did 
fOr supplies of tulip bulbs, anourer Turkish speciality anam Oute menas L 
Winks. recently Deatem by the Spamish amd) Venetians at the seq bauer ol Weems 
were delighted at this chance to insult both enemies at once. Cretan Malmsey was 
also bought in Lisbon, from the Portuguese, who had apparently anticipated the 
discovery of later eolomists that stone wines ean Demet MN TERES SNR RS ONU 
Portuguese took their Malmsey from Crete to the Indies and back as ballast. 


FOR THE BULK SUPPLIES THEY NEEDED to furnish all their northern clients and top up 
their taverns, the Dutch turned to the great well of wine represented by the west 
coast of France and its hinterland, from Nantes at the mouth of the Loire south to 
Bordeaux and Bayonne. The old annual wine-fleet idea was out of date: they 
wanted a constant flow. As far as they were concerned, all the elaborate traditions 
amer e esee PeCkhine Onder Ol Ponts, the police des Vills “ies onglealncm, ene 
worse than out of date. Where they could get away with it they ignored them (they 
did not apply to distilled wine). In several cases they married into local families to 
Gti Ok pieces: ell MOSS UE they concellos tentar d S gs mele 
Dordogne where there were no rules to get in the way. 

They were welcomed at first at Bordeaux, both as buyers of wine on a bigger 
Seale tham the English had beenden centuries ana also as S SR CH Girne. E STREET er 
with the experience of their polders, who could drain the marshy land along the 
rivers. But whereas the English only looked for traditional light red claret, the 
Dutch wanted things done differently. They bought huge quantities of white wine, 
the sweeter the better, and even huger quantities of ordinary wine suitable for 
distilling into brandy. (Prunes were another crop they gobbled up, and made the 
region of Agen famous. They were the best anti-scurvy precaution they could find 
for their long-distance freighters to the East Indies, a 300-day journey.) Brandy was 
routinely added to the drinking water on board ship to make it both safer and more 
palatable. As for red wine, the Dutch hked it dark and strong. Cahors in the High 
Country was their ideal. By planting the "palus", the newly drained alluvial land 
along Bordeaux's rivers, they achieved (at least in the better vintages) what they 
were looking for, a wine that was the antithesis of claret. 

Their preferences and buying power soon persuaded farmers to switch from red 
grapes to white, not only in Bergerac up the Dordogne but even in Bordeaux’s own 
backyard, in Sauternes. The Dutch brought with them (presumably from the 
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Bordeaux in the 17th century, 
seen here from across the river 
Garonne, was a walled 
medieval city. For most of the 
century the Dutch were the 
dominant force in its trade. 
Owning three-quarters of all 
the ships in Europe, they could 
dictate what wine was 
produced, at what price. Their 
chief interest was cheap white 
wine. 
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Rhineland) a trick that would stabilize sweet wines and prevent them finishing their 
fermentation on the way to the customer. It was the sulphur (alias "brimstone 
candle, or wick dipped in sulphur and burned in the barrel before it was filled. 
Formerly it had been possible to stabilize sweet wines up to a point, but only very 
laboriously by repeated racking from one barrel to another, and by shipping in cold 
weather. The Dutch were not so finicky, and were perfectly prepared to add sugar 
and indeed spirits before they re-exported the wine onwards from Rotterdam. 

The French were not slow to adopt the sulphur technique, at first calling the 
candles “allumettes hollandaises”; later “meches soufrées" (the English word 
“match” comes from “meche’’). It is doubtful, judging by the report of a Scottish 
traveller in France in 1665—7, whether, having learned the trick, they observed 
much restraint in using it. Sir John Lauder, Lord Fountamhall, wrote: “There comes 
no wine out of France to foreign country, save that which they brimstone a little, 
otherwise it could not keep on the sea, but it would spoil. It's true the wine works 
much of it out again, yet this makes that wine much more unwholesome and heady 
than that we drink in the country where it grows at hand. We [in Scotland] have 
very strict laws against the adulterating of wines, and I have heard the English 
comes cia smc de mad RL 7 


The mastery of water, whether on land or at sea, | English ship ofthe same size needed up to 30 men. 
| 
asii comertone of Darch lite As Barbara M Every ship's master returning from abroad 
Tuchman wrote in The First Salute: “In a | had to file a report with the Admiralty on any 


stupendous feat of labour and engineering, a | news he had learned while away. Like the 


























nation succeeded in creating land for itseliito live |) Romans, the Dutch realised. the importance of 
on, doing by the hand of man what only God had | communications. They invented newspapers, 


> 


aloe [nos and created a regular postal service which had no 

Dutch shipping was as original as the Dutch | parallel. Mail went by land and sca: from 
landscape. Baltic timber was their material. They | Amsterdam to Paris a letter took four days. In key 
designed light ships built with standard parts, not | cities the Dutch kept resident agents whose sole 
strong enough for armaments but cheap to build | task was to communicate useful information 
(half the price of English ships) and very econo- | back to Holland. Amsterdam had the first Stock 
mical to man. Simplified rigging meant that a. Exchange which regularly published the prices of 
pon ite Ese SERIE EE Le: |} RtOcksoms id to pay for alltnissthe Dutch paid 


needed a crew Of no more than tem, whereas an | taxes that horriféd their competitors. 
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THE DUTCH SOON BEGAN TO IDENTIFY THE AREAS that could produce fairly sweet 
wines by delaying the harvest until the grapes were as ripe as possible, and others 
where exceptional conditions of soil and climate could give them really sweet "vins 
liquoreux”; the equivalent of modern Sauternes. There is no specific mention of 
waiting for the grapes to rot under the influence of Botrytis cinerea, the so-called 
"noble mould", until much later; the late 18th century (the period when its effects 
were also “discovered” in the Rheingau). But it is hard to believe that the sweet 
wines of Bergerac and Sauternes, and also of Anjou, which the Dutch bought at a 
premium, were not at least partially achieved through the action of botrytis. 


ORDINARY WINE SUPPLIES FOR DISTILLING WERE NO PROBLEM, but for economy and 
efficiency the Dutch looked for areas where the second necessary element was also 
plentiful: timber to fuel their stills and build their barrels. Armagnac was a forest 
region with no proud wine tradition. True, it was not on a convenient river, but 
distilling reduced the volume to be transported to a mere one-sixth or one-eighth. 
Furthermore, in these back woods there was no bourgeoisie to haggle over the price. 
Armagnac’s "brandewijn" was taken by waggon to the nearest little rivers, the 
Adour and the Midouze, which took it to the sea at the port of Bayonne. 

The country of the Charente, north of Bordeaux, also had everything the Dutch 
wanted. For centuries the coastline south of La Rochelle had been one of Europe's 
chief suppliers of salt, and rich in grain. Vines here took second place. But the 
hinterland, between Saintes and Angouleme, was also already famuliar to the Dutch. 
Angouléme had clear streams where in the 16th century the Flemings had 
established papermills to make “Holland paper”, and the district known as the 
Borderies, just north of the river Charente from the little town of Cognac, was a 
source of sweet white wines that were later to enjoy a considerable vogue. 

The chalky "champagne" slopes south and east of Cognac were available for 
huge harvests of distilling wine, with no shortage of firewood for the stills. Perhaps 
their wine could have been good for drinking, but that was not what the Dutch 
wanted. They were making fortunes in distilling, whether of undrinkable beer at 
Schiedam near Rotterdam, or of scarcely drinkable wine up and down the French 
coast. They were also doing well selling Swedish copper (Sweden was Europe's 
foremost supplier of metals) to the French to build stills, then buying back their 
brandy. It was a matter of sheer chance that the light wines of the Charente 
produced a brandy with relatively little of the unpleasant taste of crude spirits that 
normally needed disguising, as Dutch gin was with juniper berries. 

What turned the corner for cognac, and raised it from being just another spirit to 
a liqueur of world renown, was the interest of the English and the Irish, who insisted 
on much more painstaking methods of distilling, and ageing of the spirit in oak 
barrels. The first advertisement for the sale of “Old Cognac Brandies” was in the 
London Gazette of the early 1700s. 


ANOTHER GREAT SOURCE OF WINE THAT THE DUTCH DID NOT NEGLECT was along the 
river Loire. Angers and Tours were surrounded with vineyards growing the ancient 
and excellent Pineau de la Loire, usually known today as the Chenin Blanc, whose 
wine has great keeping qualities, and in sunny autumms can also become distinctly 
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sweet. The Dutch were too canny to involve themselves in the stately traditions of 
commerce in privileged cities such as Angers. They went instead to a district nearby 
which could be persuaded to produce cut-price Anjou wine; the valley of the little 
river Layon. Here, it must be said, they left behind them a goodly inheritance. 

High-quality sweet wines were the only ones it was worth shipping down the 
Loire from Touraine and Anjou, because at the border of Brittany, at the little port 
of Ingrandes, there were high duties to be paid. Dutch commercial logic therefore 
identified the vineyards below Ingrandes as the place for more cheap wine (which in 
any case the increasingly cloudy maritime climate suggests). So here it was the 
Muscadet and the Gros Plant, low-grade, bulk-producing vines, that they 
encouraged. It seems their purses of guilders could persuade the poor French farmers 
to jump through hoops. 

The biggest source of cheap wine and cheap brandy of all, however, they failed 
to tap to much effect. They had watched (and helped) with mounting interest as the 
extraordinary project of the Canal des Deux Mers arrived at completion. This 
Herculean feat of engineering, a winding waterway linking the Mediterranean at 
Séte with the Garonne and thence with Bordeaux, and climbing hills in ladders of 
locks in the process (the Ecluses de Fonseranes at Béziers is a chain of nine locks rising 
25 metres in less than one kilometre) was completed in 1681. One can imagine the 
excitement in the Languedoc as the growers thought the Atlantic was about to be 
opened to them. They had reckoned without Bordeaux and its “police des vins". 
Throughout the 18th century, only five percent of Languedoc's wines and spirits 
were exported through the new canal. Even the Dutch had to sail around Spain and 
through the Straits of Gibraltar to fetch them direct from Sete. 


THE WORM BEGAN TO TURN IN THE 1650s. This frantic commercial activity was all 
very well, but first the English, then the French, became increasingly jealous. 
During the 1640s, England had been too preoccupied with its civil war to compete. 


'*COCOGNIACKE'"' 

It was the Dutch who first persuaded the | making) "congeners". Any good flavour was 
winegrowers of Cognac to distil their wines, but | destroyed with the bad. Cognac alone became 
the British take credit for recognizing and | palatable aftcr only two distillations, which 
encouraging its potential for quality. In 1638 an | allowed it to keep at least some of its original 
English traveller, Lewes Roberts, mentioned “a | winey character. Ageing it in oak barrels added 
small wine called Rotchell, but more properly | another — and a little sugar probably helped, too. 
Cogniacke”. Cognac was still therefore provid- With England and France rarely at peace, 
ing the thin wines shipped from La Rochelle. smuggling became a considerable industry. 

The first mention in England of “cogniack | Brandy is far less bulky than wine: ideal for small 
brandy” appeared in the London Gazette in 1678. boats and midnight coves. The island of Jersey 
During the 18th century prices between cognac | wasa smugglers’ headquarters. From Jersey came 
and other brandies, between young and old Jean Martell in 1715 to settle in Cognac. In 1723 
cognac, and between cognac from the inland | another merchant house was established, in the 
chalky “Champagne” district and vineyards | neighbouring town of Jarnac, by Ranson and 
nearcr the coast, continued to widen. Delamain. Forty years later they were jomed by 

Why cognac in particular? Most wines when | the English firm of Hine. Then in 1765 the 
distilled in simple stills needed boiling up again | Irishman Richard Hennessy moved shop from 


and again to get rid of foul-tasting (and headache- | Bordcaux to Cognac. 
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The Dutchman's favourite 
drink remained the light, 
aromatic, long-lived wine of 
the Rhineland, drunk from a 
capacious glass with a knobbly 
trunk known as a Roemer. 
Pieter Claesz painted this 
quintessential Dutch meal: 
herring, bread and Rhine 
wine, during a Thirty Years? 
War that devastated the 
vineyards of Germany. 





In 1650 Oliver Cromwell, reigning as republican dictator between the unfortunate 
King Charles I and his son Charles II, passed the Navigation Ordinance, which was 
intended to prohibit the use of third-country (1.0. Dutch) ships between English and 
foreign ports. (Of every six ships leaving English ports, it was said, five were 
Dutch.) In 1652 Cromwell declared war on the Netherlands, a war in which the 
Enghsh captured some 1,500 Dutch ships, enough to double the size of their own 
compar vel puny merchant eet. (litres years later, iaa mr oet HH Z 
tite Enichisin seized Jamaica from Spain, the Netherlands old foe.) In 1664 Chanles 11 
Starcede| second Dutch war with muuch less success. (he Great Place and the Great 
Fire of London paralysed him. The Dutch fleet, emulating Drake, sailed into 
Chata Harbor anid burt the Emolsm iee Vine Score may be Sala toS pee 
evened, though, by the English acquisition of New Amsterdam, which they 
renamed New York. 

Meanwhile, Louis XIV's Minister of Finance, Colbert, resolved that France 
should have a navy worthy of her power. The merchants of Nantes and Bordeaux 
c monopoly was 


c 


were among many who were telling him that the Dutch shippin 
muera IE De nen MmetiOds Ot business less tina respect ol Sion 
France had indeed miserably few ships. His estimate (1n 1669) was that Europe's total 
merchant fleet consisted of some 20,000 vessels, of which r5,000-16,000 were 
Dutch, 3,000-4,000 were English, and 500-600 French. With wonderful deliberate- 
ness and foresight he ordered the planting of great oak forests in the Limousin and 
Trongais to build French fighting ships far into the future; oaks whose timber now 
favours some or tie finest ot all wanes. few of Collsert S@monnall ane eS INS D OO GS 
titanic memorials to his faith in wooden walls. From oaks of older planting, he 
rapidly pulsa sect andy 1o72 was ready for a te war TUIS QUO Sd GO THE 

The Dutch, of course, took them custom clsew ere, at least ror thea@urinen. ane 
went prospecting anew in Spain and Portugal. It was a day of rejoicing for Jerez and 
Malaga, Alicante and the Canary Islands, Lisbon and even (once more) the isles of 
Greece. By 1675 Dutch prospecting had led them to open yet another new chapter 
in the history of wine: they bought a small quantity of a potent red from the hills of 
the Douro in Portugal at its river-mouth port, Oporto. 
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JUG AND BOTTLE 


Dutch with their aqua vitae and their sulphur matches, the chief concern of every 
wine merchant was to get the goods off his hands as quickly as possible. It was like 
playing pass-the-parcel. A barrel of wine was perishable goods, with a sell-by date 
approaching perilously fast. 

With such rare exceptions as the merchants of Venice, who dealt in strong 
wines, and the abbots or prince-bishops of the Rhine, who possessed cold cellars and 
enormous casks, the first axiom of everyone making or dealing in wine was to ship it 
quick. There is more mention of ships than of cellars in the foregoing chapters. The 
merchant’s role was simply that of a carrier loading at the producing end and 
distributing the moment he docked. What the French call the "élevage" of wine — 
its "upbringing in cellars where it is carefully aged and sometimes blended — 
scarcely existed. If the product did not keep, there was no call for complicated 
commercial organization. In the Middle Ages, vinegar merchants in France were 
more organized than wine merchants; their product could be stored, blended and 
distributed on demand. 

Why did wine so rapidly turn to vinegar? Because several of the bacteria it 
contains, but in particular one called Acetobacter aceti, only need a supply of oxygen 
to multiply catastrophically. Acetic acid, or vinegar, is the result. As with all 
biochemical reactions, the lower the temperature the slower the process; hence the 
virtue of cold Rhineland cellars. The virtue of giant barrels was simply that a greater 
volume of liquid has a smaller proportionate surface area, therefore less contact 
between the Acetobacter and its food supply. 

also content. 1S* also protective, tne bateria sare les E 
reproductive under its influence. Sulphur dioxide equally inhibits their sex life. 
These scientific facts were unknown, but their empirical results were what the 
Dutch so profitably exploited when they burnt their sulphur matches and added 
their brandewijn. Still, however, they were handling wine in bulk, selling it by the 
barrel, unwittingly giving it every opportunity for contact with air. The Germans 
in their cellars, again empirically, knew better: they took whatever steps were 
necessary to keep their storage tanks (barrels 1s scarcely the word for such monsters) 
full to the brim. When they drew wine off, they straightaway topped them up from 
smaller barrels of similar wine. If there was nothing suitable at hand, they even 
dropped stones (well washed in wine) into the bunghole to displace the air and 
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REVOLUTION CAME WITH THE BOTTLE, AND A SECURE MEANS OF SEALING IT. This was 
the great contribution of the r7th century to the story of wine: bottles and corks. 
Without them the quality of wine could advance — but its capacity to age could not. 
Nobody knew, or had known since the Romans, what transformations can take 
place when good wine is sealed away from the air for long periods of time. We are 
talking not Just of a pleasanter or smoother taste, but a different dimension of taste 
altogether. A little science 1s needed to explain this felicitous phenomenon. 

Wine in bottle, securely corked, has no access to the air, nor the air to it. The 
bottle contains a small amount of oxygen, as 1t does of carbon dioxide. Both these 
cases are soluble, are present when the wine 1s bottled, and thus find their way into 
the bottle with the wine. But at that point their amount 1s fixed. The wine may be 
swarming with microbes and bacteria. But if they need oxygen to reproduce (as 
they do), the amount of reproduction they are capable of is limited by the tiny 
amount of oxygen in the bottle. All the life processes of the organisms that make up 
the flavour and aroma of wine are slowed down to a crawl in a sealed bottle: slower 
Sell Bid STT 0 SEC Xs ERE a cool elTe 

There are other biochemical reactions going on, too, which are also competing 
for oxygen as their fuel. Pigments, tannins, acids, hundreds of natural organic 
compounds are inherently unstable. They will combine and recombine to form 
new compounds. Some reactions can take place anaerobically — without, that is, any 
SUP Ply Ora SU Mced ime presentes Ol Or Sen torera oc une one ntc 
structure. So the wine in the bottle isin what is called a “reductive” state: any change 
reduces the possibility of further change by using up the oxygen supply. 

Very fine tuning indeed is what happens under these circumstances. It takes a 
wine with good inherent qualities: good balance, for example, between its 
components of acidity, tannins and sugar (closer to 500 than 400 different natural 
components have been identified in wine). Given this inbuilt structure, though, the 
fine tuning can merit the happy description of a “chemical symphony”. 


ALL THIS WAS NOT EVEN A GLEAM IN THE EYE OF THE BOTTLE MAKERS of the 16th 
century. Bottles were only made for the convenience of bringing wine to table 
from its barrell. They varied widely 1m strenotn and elesance- trom leather jacks 
to stoneware jugs to very beautiful flagons of clear glass. Glass was one of the 
more expensive materials, and also the most fragile. Its snob appeal was pointed out 
by William Harrison in 1586 in his Description of England: “It 1s a world to see in 
these our days wherein gold and silver abound, how that our gentility, as loathing 
these metals (because of the plenty) do now generally choose rather the Venice 
glasses... .^ 

For those who could not afford glass, the most popular substitute was a form of 
salt-glazed stoneware originally made in the Rhineland. (It was glazed by throwing 
handfuls of common salt into the kiln during firing. The salt reacted with minerals 
in the clay to produce a glassy, mottled, usually greyish or brownish surface.) For a 
long period these were made in a single pot-bellied pattern and decorated with a 
grotesque mask below the lip; a hideous face supposed to be that of a much-hated 
Italian cardinal who bitterly opposed the reformed Protestant church. His name, 
and the name of the jugs, was Bellarmine. 
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Left: The glass wine bottle 
(being blown here in the 
original manner at the 
glassworks of Jamestown, 
Virginia — America's first 
factory) superseded its 
predecessor early in the 17th 
century. The stoneware 
““Bellarmine””, right, produced 
in Germany with the mask of 
a well-loathed cardinal, was its 
immediate forerunner. 





Ihe fragihty of glass bottles made in the Italian fashion (when most glass 
technology came from Italy) was overcome by jacketing them in straw or wicker or 
leather. The still-familiar Tuscan “fiasco” dates from the 14th or 15th century. A 
more elaborate version, the “cantinflora”, had a curving spout and a pocket in the 
side for 1ce to cool the wine. Flanders, France, Germany and the Netherlands were 
all great producers of glass. The Dutch had the very practical idea of blowing bottles 
into square-sectioned moulds, which packed well in cases (or “‘cellars’’, as they were 
called) without wasting space. The pattern still exists in the Dutch gin bottle: why it 
was never a success for wine 1s not very clear. But as very few of these 17th-century 
bottles survive, they were presumably very fragile. 

Workaday bottles were made of pewter, tin, even wood — presenting the 
problem that you could never see if they were thoroughly clean. But while all glass 
was blown thin it was bound to remain a luxury, and indeed no separate bottle 
works existed: bottles were made at the same glass houses as drinking glasses and 
window glass. 

Nevertheless, the demand rose so much in the early 17th century (there was also 
a surge of imports to England of Bellarmines from the Rhine) that the Crown 
became concerned about the destruction of woodlands to fire the innumerable 
furnaces. The result was a proclamation from King James I “to provide that matters 
of superfluity do not devour matters of necessity and defence; understanding that of. 
late years the waste of wood and timber hath been exceeding great and intolerable 
by the glass houses . . . asit were the lesser evil to reduce the times unto the ancient 
manner of drinking in Stone[ ware] and of lattice-windows, than to suffer the loss of 
Hem o K ELED EEE We GO. E e LT OS DO RIO oS T 
siib elena Omeatise torbe melted or made amy = Glasses whatscocver voii 
timber or wood, within this our Kingdom... .” 

So 1t was to be stoneware jugs and windows made of little pieces of glass in lead 
“lattices” unless the glassworks changed their fuel. In those days the king offered 
monopolies in manufacture — naturally for a very substantial fee. The monopolist 
who bought all the rights to make glass in coal furnaces was Sir Robert Mansell, 
who in the 1620s made his headquarters near England's best-known coalmines, at 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne in the northeast. He was allowed to sublet his monopoly to 
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others, though, and thus coal-fired glass houses sprang up in many parts of the 
country. It was found that the higher temperatures of coal fires made stronger glass, 
if not so white as the Venetian style. 

At this stage the history of bottle-making, as everything else in England, 
becomes confused by the troubles of the royal house of Stuart, culminating in the 
civil war of 1642-9. All the evidence, though, points to an extraordinary courtier, 
author, alchemist and even part-time pirate called Sir Kenelm Digby as the inventor 
of the revolutionary successor to Mansell’s still relatively frail bottles. Some time in 
the 1630s, and possibly at Newnham-on-Severn in Gloucestershire, close by the 
collieries of the forest of Dean, Digby started making bottles that were much 
thicker Meavier,stromeer and darker — and also cheaper = than amy wom EITE 

They were globular in shape, a simple bubble, with a high tapering neck ending 
in a “collar” or "string-rim" for tying down a stopper. They held about a quart, or 
quarter of a gallon (which, confusingly, is almost the measure the French at that 
bin exeat eta. mare.) Mike po omnia claw elec» MEO S SD) o EDITORS COIT SR NISI 
blowpipe had been attached, which made them very stable standing up. Digby had 
apparently found a way of making his coal furnace even hotter, using a wind tunnel, 
to melt a glass mixture with more sand and less potash and lime. The “metal” was 
darkened to brown or dark olive-green or almost black by the coal fumes, but this 
was seen as a sign of strength (and was to have the unforeseen advantage of 
protecting the contents from the hght). Digby was shortly afterwards imprisoned as 
ay NON Alan Noman Canoe. and others claimed LO Mave myene aS DEOC SS. 
But in 1662 Parliament decided 1t was indeed his invention. He was the father of the 
modern wine bottle. His technique was not used in Holland until about 1670, and in 
France not until 1709 (when the bottles were described as “in the English fashion”). 
It now remained to equip them with the perfect stopper. 


DIGRESSION 


The career of Sir Kenelm Digby (1603-65) merits 
a Gienessionm, althowel tt cam nardly be called! an 
important part of the story of wine. He epito- 
mized the cultivated, enquiring, versatile and also 
hardy, even foolhardy, 17th-century English 
Teimelemat, iis fame Was executed fOr ais part 
in the Gunpowder Plot to blow up the King in 
parhamenpt in) 1605, les travelled restlessiy 
through boyhood, learning every language and 
every science (including the occult arts and 
alchemy) that he could. 

At 17 Digby left Oxford for Paris, although 
deeply in love with a famous beauty, Venetia 
bte vo Branco he iret IN HR RLE de viedici tine 
Qucen-Mother, who made immodest advances: 
to escape he spread a report of his own death and 
sailed to Italy. 

He eventually returned to England and 
married Miss Stanley (who had meanwhile 
become a mother by another gentleman). They 


were extremely happy, but his restlessness moved 


him to an extraordinary buccaneering expedi- 
tion. At the age of 24 he took two well-armed 
ships and turned (pirate, capa ls ais 
Spanish and Dutch ships in the Mediterranean 
before making a Drake-like raid on a harbour full 
of French and Venetian ships at Scanderoon in the 
Acgean. Having devastated this port, he turned 
to archaeology and went excavating for antiqui- 
ties on Melesamna Other cessas: 

Lady Digby died in 1633 and left him 
desolate: this was when he took to experimenting 
and presumably invented his new kind of wine 
bottle. His further adventures are all in keeping: 
trouble and glory were consistently both at hand, 
yet he studied (among many things) the physio- 
logy of plants and was apparently the first to 
observe the importance of oxygen to vegetation. 
He left a reputation as a charmer, a scallywag 


and a sage, and writings on everything from 


| religion to recipes. Such was the 17th century. 


SUC transit... 
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How TO PLUG BOTILES OF WHATEVER SORT WAS A VERY OLD PROBLEM. The Romans 
had used corks, but their use had been forgotten. Looking at medieval paintings one 
sees twists of cloth being used, or cloth being tied over the top. Leather was also 
used, and sometimes covered with sealing wax. Corks began to be mentioned in the 
middle of the 16th century. By the time Shakespeare wrote As You Like It (between 
1598 and 1600), they were well enough known for Rosalind to say: “I pray thee take 
thy cork out of thy mouth, that I may drink thy tidings.” 

It has often been suggested, and may well be true, that cork became known to 
the thousands of pilgrims who tramped across northern Spain to Santiago de 
Compostella. On the other hand, the cork forests grow in the south of Spain and 
Portugal, not the north, and the south had frequent direct communications by sea, 
so corks were more likely to have been introduced to the rest of Europe from the 
south — if they were in use there. 

It seems that the marriage of cork and bottle, at least 1n England, took place by 
dc Oc TO TEE aloe cc DE ol ENS UTE UBI any e ee 
experimenter, was not entirely won over. In The Closet Opened he recorded all sorts 
of recipes for mead and methegelin — strong drinks made by fermenting honey. 
Sometimes he advised corks; sometimes “ground stoppels of glass". He appears at 
one point to have been experimenting with sparkling white methegelin, because his 
recipe concluded: “If you will drink it presently, put it in the bottles, and rub the 
corks with yeast, that it may touch it, and it will be ready in three or four days to 
drink” — or, one imagines, to explode, as the yeast started a second fermentation 
in the bottle. 

Stoppers of ground glass made to fit the bottle neck snugly held their own for a 
remarkably long time. It 1s clear from Worlidge’s Treatise of Cider, published in 
1676, that great care was needed in choosing good corks, "much liquor being 
absolutely spoiled through the only defect of the cork. Therefore are glass stoppels 
(oU cEoEelenicde ewes — at tie cost of no simalll troubles simee ere ome nad tome 
ground to fit a particular bottle, using emery powder and oil. The “stoppel” was 
then tied to the bottle by a piece of packthread around a "button" on top, because of 
course it would fit only the bottle it was ground for. As late as 1825, the ultimate 
luxury bottle stopper was still, at least in some eyes, a ground-glass one. Beautiful 
handmade bottles, “bouchée a lemer (that 1s, with glass stoppers ground with 
emery), were used for some of the wine of Chateau Lafite in 1820 and 1825. It was 
(wrongly) believed that cork allowed air to reach the wine and spoil it: in reality the 
problem was probably just poor-quality cork giving the wine a "corky" taste. 
Eventually, glass stoppers were abandoned because they were usually impossible to 
extract without breaking the bottle. 

Cider, beer and homemade wines were what the 17th-century householder 
chiefly bottled. Bottling by wine merchants only began at the very end of the 
century. In 1609, Sir Hugh Plat’s Delights for Ladies advised keeping beer in barrel 10 
or I2 days before bottling it (presumably in stoneware bottles), “making your corks 
very fit for the bottles, and stop them close." He added: "The reason why bottle-ale 
is both so windy and muddy, thundering and smoking upon the opening” 1s because 
it is usually bottled too soon, while there is still yeast working in it. By 1676, when 
W orlidge wrote his Treatise of Cider, all the elements were in place for modern-style 
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bottling. Having chosen good corks, says Worlidge, steep them in scalding water 
and “they will comply better with the mouth of the bottle, than 1f forc'd in dry; also 
the moisture of the cork doth advantage it in detaining the spirits." 

“Therefore”, he goes on, “1s laying the bottle sideways to be commended, not 
only for preserving the corks moist, but for that the air that remains in the bottle 1s 
on the side of the bottle from which it can neither expire” (1.e. escape) “nor can new 
be admitted, the liquor being against the cork. Some place their bottles on a frame 
with their noses downward for that end’ — not a good idea, says Worlidge, because 
(as any visitor to a Champagne house knows) any sediment then rests on the cork, 
and “you are sure to have it in the first glass.” His ideal cellar is one with a “cool 
refrigerating spring" which will keep cider “until it be come to the strength even of 
Canary itself." Seventeenth-century cellars still exist equipped with shelves with 
holes to take the “noses” of upside-down bottles. Others used a bed of sand for the 
same purpose. What is clear is that by this time the principle of “binning” liquors in 
corked bottles to age them was well understood. 

Only two facilities remained to be invented: a corkscrew so that the cork could 
be driven right in, not left half-out like a stopper, and a cylindrical bottle that could 
be binned on its side, not ostrich-fashion. The second evolved gradually over the 
first half of the 18th century. The first remains a teasing mystery. 

The first mention of a corkscrew in print is rather later than you might expect: 
1681. It was described (by one N. Grew) as “a steel worm used for the drawing of 
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conks @uter betties “Steel worms had been im use fer arcaico arom 
drawing bullets and wadding from firearms that had (rather unnervingly) failed to 
fire. When did imagination, provoked by thirst, make the connection with bottles? 
No one knows. But the word corkscrew was not coined until 1720. The original of 
the essential implement was called a “bottlescrew”’. 

Perhaps the earliest written account of a bottlescrew was published in 1700 in 
Lhe London Spy, an odd record of London manners and modes by a tavern keeper 


called Ned Ward, a staunch advocate of claret and the Tories. The book pretends to 


THR DPEREECT STOPPER 
A N Cork is the thick outer bark of the cork oak, 
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Quercus suber, a slow-growing evergreen tree 
which has evolved this spongy substance for 
protection and insulation, particularly against 
fire. The world supply of cork is concentrated in 
the western Mediterranean and the neighbouring 
eR TRR T coas Lope abeo edi aS US SIDE 


of the total, and almost all of the top-grade cork 


for use in wine bottles. The records of the oldest 
surviving cork-imporung firm, William Rankin 
and Sons, go back to 1813 when they bought 
| 8,000 acres of forest in the Alentejo for 7;1,800. 
| 


Visits. to the cork 1orests of Porhicaleeyenas 


recently as 1860 were extremely difhicult and 
uncomfortable, and the outcome hard to predict. 


Mere must have been VGL y pus SiO te POOF 


corks a century ago. 
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What makes cork so 1deal for sealing wine? 
Sie clean sandethe GONE am 10 15 
available in vast quantities are all important. It 1s 
almost impermeable. It is smooth, yet it stays put 
TR EEE R Oe Potes It 1s EHET TOR SUO py, 
temperaturc. It rarely rots. Most important of all 
it is uniquely elastic. Corking machines are based 
on this simple principle: you can squeeze a cork 
enough to slip it easily into the bottle and it will 
immediately spring out to fill the neck without a 
cranny to spare. As for its life span, it very slowly 
goes brittle and crumbly, over a period of 
between 20 and so years. Immaculately run 
cellars (some of the great Bordeaux chateaux, for 
example) recork their stocks of old wines every 
25 years or so, and one or two even send experts 


to recork their old wines in customers’ cellars. 
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“The Corkmaker”” is one of 
the famous series of 
engravings made for the 
Encyclopaedia projected by Denis 
Diderot in the 1750s as a French 
version of the original 
Cyclopaedia of Ephraim 
Chambers. Diderot illustrated 
the precise mechanism of all the 
trades and crafts of 18th-century 
France (of which cork-making 
was one of the newest). 120 years 
later (below), little had changed, 
as a young corkmaker in Spain 
demonstrates. 
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But many corks stay around for half a century. 
Today the bark is cut into sheets from mature 
trees every nine or ten years in mid-summer. The 
sheets are stacked to dry for three months, then 
boiled in vats with fungicides. After several more 
months’ storage in a dark, cold cellar, the corks 
auc CUS tO st ordinc aloes SS GER EEE N 
The longest and best-quality corks are graded 
fois 
process are agg 


Beste wine E aird capo Ae 
PTT TIE TET 
For specialized use by champagne makers, extra- 
cocoa reinado omoes esie 


ps 


diameter, compressed into an 18mm neck. For 


together normal wine cork is 24mm _ in 
champagne a 31mm cork is compressed into a 
17.5mm neck, with the upper third protruding in 


the characteristic bulging mushroom shape. 
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be the tale of a countryman being shown the sights of London by a cockney friend. 
They enjoy the entertainments of the town at all levels; some of them richly 
indecorous. On this occasion he describes a dinner with two country parsons and a 
Quaker. It becomes clear that the bottlescrew was already an object 1n common use. 

“At last we came to a good-looking . . . bottle of claret, which at least held half 
a pint extraordinary, but the cork was drove in so far that there was no opening 
it without a bottlescrew. Several attempted with their thumbs to remove the 
stubborn obstacle, but no one could effect the difficult undertaking; upon which the 
donor of the feast: What, 1s nobody amongst us so provident a toper as to carry a 
bottlescrew about him”... . The oldest and wisest of the parsons, having observed 
the copious dimensions of the bottle and well knowing by experience that sound 
corking 1s always an advantage to good liquor, says, ‘I believe I may have a little 
engine in my pocket that may unlock the difficulty’, and fumbling in his pockets, 
after he had picked out a common prayer-book, an old comb-case full of notes, a 
two-penny nutmeg grater, and madea great move of such kind worldly necessaries, 
at last he came to the matter, and out he brings a bottlescrew, which provoked nota 
little laughter throughout the whole company. 

“Methinks, friend”, says the Quaker, ‘that a common prayer-book and a 
bottlescrew are improper companions, not fit to lodge in the pocket together. Why 
doest thou not make thy breeches afford them separate compartments?’ To which 
the parson made answer: ‘Since devotion gives comfort to the soul and wine in 
moderation preserves the health of the body, why not a book that instructs in the 
one and an instrument that makes way for the other, allowed as well as the soul and 
body to bear one another company?” ” 
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Eighteenth-century luxury: a banquet at the Palazzo Nani in Venice 


CHAPTER 20 


BORDEAUX REBORN 


Yo have been few times 1n European 
history when the rivalries of nations were more blatantly, petulantly, one could 
almost say childishly displayed than the closing years of the 17th century. Whatever 
irked a monarch was a pretext to go to war. Underlying the major themes of 
dynastic successions, rival religions and the Divine Right of Kings, meaty matters 
that did eventually determine the modern constitutions of nations, ran a dialogue of 
bickering and jealousy about trade and tariffs and whose ships should carry what 
that kept international relations in ferment at every level. 

The three nations most involved were France, Holland and England, tna web of 
ea G isaac TH SIS tenets little (ette REEE any OT uero cet J'areexe- Toit corr. [nuls 
reign, England's King Charles II was secretly in the pay of Louis XIV; money that he 
accepted shamelessly to give him independence of his parliament. Louis, prodded 
by his minister Colbert, became so envious of Dutch commercial prosperity that he 
treacherously invaded the Netherlands. Spain, and the question of whether its 
empire should pass into French or Austrian hands or be divided, remained the 
motive (or excuse) for acts of aggression — eventually leading to 11 years of 
something close to world war, in which France and Spain fought Britain alhed to 
the Austrian Empire. The net outcome of the War of the Spanish Succession was to 
humble Louis XIV and make Britain the leading European power. 


WE HAVE SEEN REPEATEDLY THROUGHOUT OUR STORY how politics shape trade, and 
trade fashions the wine it wants from wherever it 1s forced to buy. At this juncture, 
politics pushed trade about untilit grew almost dizzy. But at the same time trade had 
found a new impetus and new resilience: the wine trade in particular was supplying 
new classes of customers that encouraged it to diversify. 

The days of the petulant sovereigns were the last gestures of medieval-style 
monarchy. In France everything still centred around the Court: only the king could 
set a fashion. But England and Holland were no longer overawed by Majesty. The 
last Enghsh king to pretend to absolute power, James II, was firmly shown the door. 

The Glorious Revolution of 1688 wedded Dutch and English interests. Charles 
Ms mece Mary marred Pa cer Moo ob GS Un c Ao 
England. From now on it was not the king, but ever more independent and opulent 
erandees who spent the money and set the tone. It is no coincidence that in England, 
at least, a single generation saw the birth of modern party politics and of great 
private cellars of the world’s best wines. 
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ON APRIL IOTH, 1663 (a full three weeks since his last renewal of his fervent vow to 
abstain from wine entirely), Samuel Pepys, then aged 30, spent an evening drinking 
at the Royall Oak Tavern in Lombard Street in the City of London with Alexander 
Omer ORO dilecditor and 4 post Ol SOLS a merry companion ii le be mot a 
little conceited”. Next day in his peculiar coded diary Pepys wrote the most 
momentous tasting note in the history of Bordeaux. Drank he wrote, “a sort of 
French wine, called Ho Bryan, that hath a good and most particular taste that I ever 
met with." Pepys, no great connoisseur but a man who liked to be up with the 
fashion, was the first to record a completely new kind of wine, and that within a few 
years of its invention. What is more, he characterized it perfectly in that one word, 
“particular”. What he had tasted was Haut-Brion, the first wine from Bordeaux 
ever to be sold under the name of the estate where it was made; the prototype of 
every chateau wine from that day to this. 

For 16 centuries England had been buying the majority of its wine from 
Bordeaux. But it had always been a simple bulk commodity, better or less good 
according to its freshness, the season, and the competence and honesty of the traders 
involved. Suddenly, faced with competing new drinks and the impudent thrift of 
the Dutch, Bordeaux’s most dynamic citizen, the first president of the regional 
parliament, had taken the initiative. In 1660 he started marketing (the modern term 
seems quite appropriate) the wine of his estate as a distinct brand (another term as yet 
uncoined) at a substantial premium. And he directed his campaign not at the Dutch, 
the biggest buyers of the time, but deliberately at Bordeaux’s most loyal and oldest 
market: London. 


THE PONTAC FAMILY HAD BEEN IN THE ASCENDANT FOR WELL OVER A CENTURY. They 
were landowners and lawyers, not aristocracy but self-confident members of the 
rising class of merchants, descended from artisans and heading for titles of nobility. 
Already in 1505 an Arnaud de Pontac had risen through the classic formula of 
exporting wine and importing cloth to become mayor of Bordeaux. 

The Pontac pattern was to be followed time and again in the following 
centuries. Trade bought land; land brought power — but the acquisitive instinct did 
not fade in the new landed proprietors as it had in the old aristocracy they were 
eventually to replace. 

In 1660 the Pontac in power was another Arnaud. He had reached the very top: 
the whole region of Bordeaux, Guyenne, circulated around its Parlement, and as 
President his revenue and style of life were almost regal. His town house, with four 
domes, was the grandest of the city’s mansions. Only slightly humbler, and 
infinitely more important to our story, was his ancestral country house an hour's 
ride to the south: the stone-built chateau of Haut-Brion, sited by his great- 
grandfather on the meanest patch of gravel in the region that took its name from its 
BREZE ard suony sel) Une (ata es: 

Experience had shown that the arid, gritty soil was as good for vines as it was 
poor for anything else. The Archbishop’s estate close by had been admired in 
centuries past. Not until the second Arnaud, though, did anyone see fit to capitalize 
da (TS EN 

As though to underline the novelty of his move, in 1647 a committee had sat to 
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The name of Pontac was synonymous with the 
best wine of Bordeaux in the reign of Louis 
XIV. Arnaud de Pontac, lawyer and landowner, 
staked his family name on his claret, and the 
name of his country estate, Haut-Brion 
(opposite) on his top-quality wine. It was the 
first wine to be known by anything approaching 
a brand name, and Haut-Brion was, in time, 
the first of Bordeaux’s “‘first growths’’. 





establish prices for the different wines of Bordeaux; a sort of distant foreshadowing 
of the celebrated classification of 1855. The scale of prices is a direct reflection of the 
formid new Drie EREET ECC bE ro? 4 the Dirc utad become CIN SSH SIN 
By 1647 they were calling the tune in the affairs of Bordeaux. Hence a price scale 
that put their favourite white Sauternes at the top. Dark "palus" wines, made from 
Petit Verdot grapes, many of them on the Bec d Ambes, the drained marshes at the 
confluence of the Dordogne and Garonne, came close behind. But the scale made no 
distinction of the best sources of "claret". It trailed the coarse palts wines in price. 
And not a single estate is mentioned by name. This was the situation that inspired 
emere Ionic tO carve Out a Mew SOL’ Of Midkker: 

What was new about the Ho- Bryan that Pepys and Brome found “most 
particular" —apart from its name? We can only suppose that de Pontac’s standards of 
winemaking were as elevated as his social position. He could afford to be a 
perfectionist. He could charge for his name; he could limit his crop to gain more 
amour and stremopn; Ine could reject moldy onaipes and less success wine 
presumably possessed a press and may possibly have judged it a good idea to use a 
lithe press wine to stie n Mis Claret amd Cave 10 more colour and chaise sama 
time in the vat is a probability. Pontac is described in several references as deep in 
colour. Ele coule use lew barrels tor alll his wines he chose. Ies Se o 
barrels were kept topped right up to the bung. All these practices became standard in 
the 18th century on prosperous estates setting out to make their reputations. Up to 
de Pontac’s time they were rare or non-existent. 

There is no evidence that he was concerned about specific grape varieties, nor 
that he was aware that older vines make tastier wine. Although it was certainly 
unusual to havea large block of specialized vineyard, the best conclusion seems to be 
that Arnaud’s real innovation was marketing. He made Haut-Brion his “first- 
erowth ; then, like that other panes of the wine tres cemtuimes lara | beh» edle 
Rothschild, he lent his family name to the wine of his other properties, of which. 
unexpectedly, the principal was the estate of de Pez, in St-Estéphe, far to the north in 
the then largely undeveloped Médoc, reachable only by river. His Médoc wine 
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(some also came from Le Taillan, just north of the city) he sold simply as “Pontac”. 
With the two brands he attacked the London market — and with perfect timing. 

In 1660 the English had restored a monarch to their throne and ended a decade of 
Puritan Commonwealth rule. The king had already shown his mettle in his 
continental exile. Charles II ran a far racier court than Louis XIV. The lighter- 
minded element at Versailles noted the fact and followed him to London. Itis easy to 
follow Pontac's reasoning; although London just then was not quite the rollicking 
capital he evidently hoped. In 1665 the Great Plague killed between 70,000 and 
100,000 of its inhabitants. The following year, as though to cauterize the wound, the 
Great Fire laid waste 400 acres of the City. That wasthe very year that de Pontac sent 
his son Frangois- Auguste to open a tavern more luxurious than any seen before in 
England (or possibly even in France), under the sign of "Pontack's Head”. It was a 
roaring success. It stood just behind the Old Bailey, and seems to have remained in 
business for more than a century, until it was demolished in 1780. Pontack's Head 
has been called London's first restaurant. Its prices were extremely high: dinner 
could cost two guineas. Haut-Brion sold for seven shillings a bottle (when two 
shillings was a normal price for good wine). Pontac and Haut-Brion were also sold 
Kevall Eaa E O London s anstocracy amd fashionable men! of letters. 


THE ENGLISH PHILOSOPHER JOHN LOCKE, DURING HIS FIVE-YEAR STAY IN FRANCE, was 
intrigued enough to pay a visit to see the apparently unique vineyard that could 
produce such a “particular” taste. When he arrived at Haut-Brion, on May 14th, 
1677, he inspected the vineyard and found it on a little hillock facing west, whose 
soil “1s nothing but pure white sand, mixed with a little gravel. One would imagine 
It scarce fit to bear anything”. As for the price of the wine, he blamed his fellow- 
countrymen: “A tun of the best wine at Bordeaux, which is that of Médoc or 
Pontac, is worth . . . 80 or 100 crowns. For this the English may thank their own 
folly, for, whereas some years since the same wine was sold for 50 or 60 crowns per 
tun, the fashionable sending over orders to have the best wine sent to them at any 
rate, they have, by striving who should get it, brought it to that price." 
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Locke s mention of the Médoc is surprising, since his pilgrimage was to Haut- 
Brion in the Graves, on the opposite side of town. Vinesin the Médoc then were few 
and scattered. Some, however, did belong to the Pontacs. This is the earliest 
evidence that the district name (as opposed to the family name) carried any weight. 


PONTAC'S INITIATIVE HAD BEEN DAZZLING; ITS PROSPECTS HIGHLY ENCOURAGING. It 
almost proved premature nonetheless. In 1679 a tariff squabble led the English 
government to ban French wines altogether. Colbert took advantage of the distress 
in Bordeaux to try to abolish its “police des vins". In 1682 Arnaud de Pontac died, 
leaving a messy succession involving lawsuits and resulting in divided ownership — 
so often the curse of French estates. The English market reopened to a flood of claret 
in 1685 (in 1687 more barrels were shipped than in any year between the 14th and 
the 20th centuries) — only to be slammed shut again three years later by the Glorious 
Revolution and tie arrival of William til whose whole thrast was anterio 

Mommake matters worse tne yeamlGo2—-05 sonata mo pica 
row. Bordeaux was even (for one year) forced to admit Languedoc wine via the 
Canal des Deux Mers to fulfil her depleted order book and supply Paris (where, too, 
metres Mai talled) and the naval arsenals at ba bos ind a 
French navy, bottled up by the British blockade, was presumably consoling itself at 
table. The accounts of Haut-Brion for these years show such wine as there was being 
so Om emer tothe mav y OF toe nOstelnics Of Bordeaux T mene was asian eer 
woe at Chateau Latour, just emerging from the anonymity of the Médoc. Its owner, 
the Marquis Daulede, sold no wine at all in the four years up to 1693. 

William III's war dragged on until 1697, causing almost as much complaint in 
Loudon as imebordeau~, In TOOT the frustrated! Emeslish tnitst SEO be IUE C (E ERUIT 
e ila 4 Gdoeeenelawinter eallled! olco pesas eS carre NINE 
long tavern-crawl; its object “a Bottle of good Old Dry Orthodox Claret”. Even: 


At Puntack's the famous french ord’nary, where 
os cn ever tone tdci 

We expected to meet with a glass of that same 

Mine EREE T Luena EE One. 

But his vaults could not yield us a drop of that apple . . . 


(Lll spare you the final rhyme). Instead of claret, the taverns could only offer him 
port etel ma 

There was immense relief on both sides in 1697 when William III and Louis XIV 
sienmed aitteary considera ly tempered lor Ames and lis nenas oy Oe eMet wie 
English government then charged duty on French wines at more than double the 
rate Charged on Spanish and Portuguese. After a decade of doing without claret, 
with an ever-greater range of alternatives being offered at lower prices (and not just 
wines, but spirits, coftee, tea and the rest), itis a wonder that the English persisted in 
their old affection at all. Most, of course, did not. The great change, remarkably 
foreseen by Arnaud de Pontac, was that claret in England had become a luxury 
wine, and a status symbol for a new breed of political potentate. 

The shipping figures for the port of Bordeaux in the year 1699-1700 tell the 
story. Of 86,000 tonneaux loaded in the port, less than 2,000 were (officially) 
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destined for England, a similar number for Ireland (where Dublin was already a 
considerable city, and the population of the country almost half that of England), 
and 1,000 for Scotland. Of the rest, more than a half (but mainly white wine) was 
loaded for Holland, the Baltic and northern Germany, especially Hamburg, and not 
much less (mainly red) for Brittany and French north-coast ports. How much of this 
was destined for smuggling to England there is no knowing, although a certain 
suspicion must rest on the tiny Ile d’ Yeu off the French coast, which supplied a very 
large number of small boats and whose inhabitants (if they drank what they 
imported) were getting through something like 200 litres of claret a head a year. 
The volume of English imports scarcely rose in the few years of peace before the 
next war, but their cost did. Buying the best wines, with prohibitive duties, 
Englishmen were paying between six and ten times as much for their Bordeaux as 
the Dutch (and three times as much for port). At that rate it is not surprising that the 
few remaining English claret lovers were only interested in the very best wines. 


UP TO THIS POINT, THE MEDOC HAS ONLY HAD A PASSING MENTION. By its very nature 
it is cut off: a long tongue of forested and marshy land running north from 
Bordeaux between the Gironde estuary and the ocean, with dunes of sand (the 
world’s highest) on the ocean side, and not dissimilar "dunes" of gravel deposited 
over many millennia along its river shore. Where it narrows at its northern end (the 
"Bas-Medoc ) was so marshy that the northernmost Roman settlement was an 
island (to them Noviomagus; today “Brion”) three miles west of St-Estephe, where 
they cultivated oysters. Not until the Dutch “dessiccateurs” were given drainage 
concessions there in the early 17th century did the fertile fields of today begin to 
emerge from the swamps. 

"Sauvage et solitaire’, wild and lonely, was the description given to the whole 
of the Médoc in the 16th entury. Fortresses going back to the Hundred Years’ War 
dotted the length of the Gironde, but there was no road: communication was by 
boat between the little harbours and jetties of Macau, Margaux, St-Julien, Pauillac, 
St-Estéphe and points between. Only the villages nearest Bordeaux, Blanquefort 
SUE aaa loco some circel GO EPRIS TG Tale GER sello SATIN COTTON DES CS TET ein 
town. Most landowners were absentees, deriving scant rents from scattered hamlets 


Ihe draming of marshland to make vineyards 
and potential vineyards in the Médoc and 
elsewhere in Gascony was only asmall part of the 
extraordinary Dutch civil-engincering business 
in the 17th century. 

In 1599, King Henri IV gave a concession to a 
contractor based in Brabant in Flanders to drain 
all the marshland of France. From his name, 
Humphrey Bradley, he appears to have becn an 
Englishman. It was a comprehensive concession: 
Bradley was to arrange evcrything from finance 
to who should do the digging. 

A landowner applied to Bradley, who put 
him in touch with a Dutch company of drainers, 
The landlord had to make 


K K e 3:9 
or '"dessiccateurs ’. 
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over his land to the contractors to give them 
authority. They in turn took all che financial risk, 
and when the work was donc kept the larger 
share of the drained land but paid the owner rent. 
After two years’ residence in France, a Dutchman 
could become naturalized French without paying 
the customary tax. 

Bradley was adept at interesting influential 


people, and the vicinity of Bordeaux was soon 


drained; the main evidence today being the deep 
ditches, or “‘jalles’’, that run down to the river. As 
time went on the drainers gained status and the 
right to start manufacturing on their land. Not 
surprisingly, a number of them stayed and 


invested their profits in the wine business. 
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Amsterdam cartographer Jocondus Hondius’ map shows the route up the river 
Gironde to Bordeaux from the sea, with the Médoc in the foreground. When it was 
drawn, in about 1629, the Dutch were by far the biggest buyers of Bordeaux’s wine. 
Inj OLT nE Where there Were wines, they were Pam OF HOSTIAE al Sulbsistcmec 
agriculture. In 1572 the domaine of Lafite was divided among some 60 tenants, who 
mainly grew wheat. 

Nonetheless, it was only a few years after the Pontacs started work on ther 
Graves estate that a handful of Bordeaux lawyers and “parlementaires” had a similar 
idea about the Médoc. The old aristocracy was not unwilling to sell its rights over 
such marginal fragments. The name of the game was consolidation. What 1s 
immediately striking is that the first estates to be consolidated remain the first- 
growths to this day. It must have been very clear to these ambitious investors that 
the best vineyard land was, like Haut-Brion, the most unpromising-looking gravel, 
which, particularly in the Médoc, 1s found on the highest of the low swellings of the 
es cares merit tine mame Onis) te ex R dono antes H R 
Lamar = CUOI RETETE 

In the 1570s, one Pierre de Lestonnac began assembling small parcels of land 
around Lamothe Morgi ine tuture Chirau Marea ERIE RTE ES QUIS seaman 
Pontacs were acquiring properties in St-Estephe, Le Taillan and the Bas-Médoc. 
Best documented of all is the enterprise of Arnaud de Mullet, who by 1595 had 
become proprietor of the estate of Latour de St-Mambert — known to future 
generations simply as Latour. His son Denis was to absorb all the micro-properties 
of tenants, buy more adjoining land, and by the 1650s complete the transformation 
from a feudal patchwork to an estate in the modern sense, run by a salaried manager 
or regiseur . At the same time he planted vines where wheat had grown before, 
taking advantage of his right as a privileged citizen of Bordeaux to send his wine up- 
river to the city by gabare (the shallow-draft Bordeaux barge) to be sold on the 
Bordeaux market. 
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There is no doubt that agriculturally the new nobility of Bordeaux had profited 
by the example of the Dutch (as well as by their engineering). When the Dutch put 
in their new vineyards in the dark earth of the palus beside the river it is was in the 
tidy polder style; the vines all of one kind, in straight rows so that oxen could pull a 
plough between them. Old Bordeaux vineyards had been planted “en foule" — the 
French for higgledy-piggledy — propagated by layering and workable only 
laboriously with a spade. 

When Denis died the Latour estate was inherited by the family of Daulede de 
Lestonnac, already proprietors of Chateau Margaux and in due course to succeed to 
a share of Haut-Brion. To an extraordinary extent 1t was one family, or rather one 
close-knit and interrelated group of local politicians, which founded and developed 
the whole concept of the Bordeaux chateau — and the first-growth one at that. 


THE BREATHING SPACE BETWEEN THE [TREATY OF 1697 and the outbreak of the next and 
more widespread war was too brief to allow a serious new initiative by the first- 
growths in England. London was being provisioned by Spain and Portugal — and 
also by Tuscany, whose “Florence”, bottled in flasks and packed in wicker hampers, 
was a fashionable alternative to an all-Iberian diet. ‘The principal change when war 
started again was the exclusion of the (now enemy) Spanish wines — to the glee of the 
Portuguese. 

The English were to grow more and more accustomed to drinking white wine 
from Lisbon and red wine from Oporto, not to mention madeira and even “Fayall” 
from the Azores: every Portuguese flavour, in fact. A little relief came down the 
Rhine in the form of Rhenish, or via the merchants of Amsterdam, who managed, 
even at the height of the war, between 1705-09, to negotiate passports for their ships 
into Bordeaux. But for top-quality claret and other French wines, the only recourse 
was the harvest from privateers operating under all colours in the western 
approaches and the English Channel. 

The record of sales of "prize wines" — wines captured at sea by privateers, to be 
sold by auction 1n the coffee houses of London, Bristol or Plymouth — gives a 
fascinating insight into the progress of the first-growths, their recognition by the 
British public and the prices they fetched. It also poses a question with no apparent 
answer: what were these precious goods doing at all in the narrow waters infested 
with sea robbers that separated France from England? 

In 1703, the year war broke out, one of the first prizes to be brought in was the 
good ship Prophet Daniel, laden with white wines from Bordeaux and the High 
Country and also with claret, unspecified. The white wines fetched £8 a tun; the 
claret £25. The Golden Pearl of Stettin (evidently a Baltic ship) carried a similar 
cargo, but with claret of widely different qualities that fetched between £8 and £60 
a tun. Other ships captured were carrying Spanish wines, sherry, sack, Canary and 
Malaga. 

By 1705 prizes had been brought into port with cargoes of Loire wines and 
brandies as well as the usual barrels from Bordeaux, the High Country and divers 
parts of Spain. But in May 1705 began a sequence of substantial auctions of Arst 
growth” claret. In the first auction there were 200 barrels of Haut-Brion and Pontac 
(sold two barrels at a time), a month later 230 barrels of Haut-Brion and “Margose” 
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(Chateau Margaux now had the same proprietor as Haut-Brion), and only two 
weeks after that the cargo of the St-Jean-Baptiste: 288 barrels of Pontac, Margaux 
and Haut-Brion. The prices fetched were about /,60 a tun. 

It is very hard not to smell a rat in this sudden apparition, on the high seas, of a 
quantity of one proprietor’s wines that must have represented his entire production. 
Not many years earlier the harvest at Haut-Brion filled 50-0dd barrels. Even with 
the production of de Pez and his other properties 718 barrels is a remarkable 
amount. What prudent proprietor would have loaded it all in three ships at the same 
time? Where were they going? And who had bought the wine? Was it a mad 
merchant of Amsterdam taking the risk? 

Various suspicions cross my mind. First, it seems probable, if not obvious, that 
the Pontacs and Daulédes were making a calculated assault once more on the 
London market: their only serious market, war or no war. Second, since the 
privateer received a large proportion of the price (the government getting the rest, 
with a fee to the coffee-house owner), 1s 1t just possible that the privateer was under 
charter to the chateau owners? Nobody could aftord to lose his entire crop to the 
enemy year after year (which is more or less what happened). The simplest 
explanation is that a private arrangement brought the auction price, less some fairly 
hefty commissions, back to Bordeaux. 

First-growth tastes were not the only ones catered for. In 1706 the Breton ship 
Mary of Oléron was taken with a cargo of palus wine. Perhaps she was heading for 
Holland Wine same year Sauternes tured up tor tie frst time, Wincor its alae 


THE WINE-BREWER’S TRIAL 


Smuggling and privateering were by no means some beautiful pale Burgundy, then a perfect 


the only way of relieving the wine shortage | Languedoc, passing to a florid Hermitage, ending 


during times of war. In 1709 Joseph Addison 
reported in The Tatler on the (1maginary) trial of 
Enc ic SD T c NODI ON 
chymical operators, who work underground in 
holes, taverns and dark retirements, to conceal 
their mysterics from the eyes and observations of 
mankind". These enterprising professional adul- 
terators could "squeeze Bourdeaux out of a sloc, 
and draw Champagne from an Apple”. 

The fabrication of false wines was viewed 
with alarm as they were believed (with some 
justification, one imagines) harmful to con- 
sumers. One wine brewer had even been heard to 


eb 


boast that with one tun of so-called “clarct”, “he 
should give the gout to a dozen of the healthful- 
lest men in the city, provided that their constitu- 
tions were prepared for it by wealth and idle- 
ness”. A group of wine brewers was asked to 
bring their ingredients and utensils into the court 
and to show their art. One Tom Tintorct claimed 


to be the greatest master of colouring in London. 


This he proved by the addition, drop by drop, of 


some red colouring into water. First he made 


with a very deep Pontack. The judge was so 
impressed that he offered to find him a job with a 
scarlet-dyer of his acquaintance. 

When camente ign ol tine amie ls ie nay 
Sippet, who offered to prepare any wine the 
juisstmiehtcare to drink. Wy men tie idee asked 
for claret he dropped some inky juice into a glass 
of white wine. Having decided against trying it 
for himself, the judge's eye fell upon a suitable 
taster Sica OR OS 
tO cms quito ta O ers ET 
eravity and “in less than a quarter of an hour she 
fell into convulsions”. 

The judge was so incensed by this torture that 
he called the wine brewers no better than assassins 
or murderers, then asked them not to poison any 
of his trends. As for his own health, T am 
resolved BRE G E O tO De every HREH H PRE 
liquors, and have agreed with a friend of mine in 
the army, upon their next march, to secure me 
two hogsheads of the very best stomach-wine in 
the cellars of Versailles, for the good of lucub- 


rations, and the comfort of my old age." 
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This was the clientele the first-growth proprietors had in their sights: the nobility 
and gentry of England. The brothers Clarke “taking wine with other gentlemen" 
were painted by Gawen Hamilton in London in the 1730s. 


fies o Bomme ang Prec nac decribed an PUleama tronos — hot, au emis sede c 
sweet. An enormous amount of brandy was regularly captured. To cope with these 
random quantities, new wine merchants set up shop; this was more than the simple 
old vintage-by-vintage trade could handle. 

However the system worked, it encouraged the owners of Bordeaux’s two 
other "first-growths" to follow suit. In May 1707, “an entire parcel of New French 
Ea was oered abre ers Key, near the Tower ot London, beniovet the 
srowths of Lafite, Margaux and Latour”. They were the new season's wines, 
shipped without racking on their “gross lees”. In the same week the cargo of the 
Liberté was auctioned: 200 barrels of Haut-Brion. Who can doubt that it was all a 
cosy arrangement? If the only way to your market was to steal your own goods, 
what harm was done? 


By THE LATER STAGES OF THE WAR, it must have become clear to proprietors in the 
Medoc that the peace would bring them a fortune. At last the Dutch star was falling 
in Bordeaux. After 1709 no passports were issued to Dutch ships and the price of 
their favourite white and palus wines fell, while the English appetite for “new 
French claret" from the Médoc promised a golden future. Tasting notes described 
with relish these splendid clarets, better than anything known before, not just as 
“particular”, Pepys-fashion, but as “bright, decp, fresh and neat”. 

When in 1709 a terrible winter froze northern Europe, killing large numbers of 
the Bordeaux vines, the need to replant to be ready for the end of the war seized the 
Médoc and started what contemporaries described as “a fury of planting". In the 
next 20 years the Médoc we know today was born. 
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THE FIRST 
PERFECTIONIST 


O. the world's great wines, only one 
is popularly credited with an inventor. The wine 1s champagne, and the man held 
responsible a Benedictine monk, Dom Pierre Pérignon, the treasurer of the Abbey 
of Hautvillers, which has overlooked the river Marne from its vine-covered slope 
since the time of the ascetic St Columbanus. Hautvillers was founded in 650 in the 
spirit of Columbanus, to be a place of untiring work and prayer. Its fame, as well as 
its holiness, was ensured by the possession of what were beheved to be the remains of. 
menot tol Stemcicna, the mother ol the Emperor ons tabe SiS Im sce 
archives of the Abbey disappeared in the French Revolution neither allegation, the 
relics or the invention, is any longer capable of proof or disproof. 

Many different claims have been made about good Father Perignon. The easiest 
to dismiss 1s that champagne suddenly became sparkling in his cellars. Many legends 
about him, such as the idea that he was blind, that he was the first to use corks, that he 
said "I am drinking stars”, or that he could unfailingly name a precise vineyard by 
tasting a single grape of its production, seem to have been inspired by the fantasies of 
the last treasurer of the Abbey, Dom Grossard, who was obhged to leave when the 
Revolution closed it down. It may be argued that Grossard had had access to the lost 
archives (although nobody before him had told these stories), but 1t seems more 
hkely that he simply liked to embroider the already lofty reputation of his 
predecessor. For Pérignon seems to have become almost the patron saint of 
Champagne within his own lifetime. It is intriguing that we can only surmise the 
reason why. 


WHEN DOM PERIGNON WAS APPOINTED TREASURER OF HAUTVILLERS IN 1668, at the 
Ase Ol 2. the Abbey was justice Its fect acamm G a ecakastropmiee@ny cans oll 
continual wars and military occupations. The position of Champagne on the map, 
at one of Europe's great crossroads, has made it perpetually prone to the tramp of 
armies since the beginning of history, as well as making it a natural centre for 
commerce: witness 1ts pan-European fairs of the Middle Ages. The Hundred Years’ 
War repeatedly devastated parts of the region. Then in 1560 Hautvillers was 
destroyed in the Wars of Religion and its monks retired to Reims for 40 years. 
When they rebuilt and reoccupied the Abbey, a brief generation of peace was to pass 
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The name of the cellar-master Dom Pérignon, shown in a stained glass window 
from Epernay, has been successfully exploited to sell champagne for generations. 
On these slopes overlooking the river Marne he perfected its luxurious flavour. 


before the marches and countermarches of the Thirty Years’ War again turned 
Champagne into a great military parade ground. The civil wars of the "Fronde" 
brought years of occupation by mercenaries up to 1659. Whichever side they were 
on, they were equally destructive. The troops of Marshal Turenne drank 600 barrels 
of wine at Hautvillers alone. “It is not dogs that the King sends to guard his flock, 
but wolves”, wrote a miserable citizen of Reims. 

In the 1660s the people of Champagne had not seen the last of armies, although 
the battles were over fora while. Louis XIV's wars in the Netherlands and Germany 
kept troops continuously camped in or marching through the region. But however 
frustrating and menacing they were, this was the period "when champagne made its 
great leap into prominence; a feat greater and more far-reaching even than the 
activities of the de Pontacs in Bordeaux in the very same years. 


IN A SENSE CHAMPAGNE WAS ONLY RECOVERING LOST GROUND. It had been 
acknowledged in Paris in the 15th century that the wines of Ay (originally 
considered among the "vins de France”, rather than coming from a distinct region) 
were of exceptional quality. In the early 16th century, King Frangois I was glad to 
call himself “Ro1 d'Ay et de Gonesse” — Gonesse was the place reputed to produce 
the finest flour for white bread in the north of France. The name of Ay came to be 
used as shorthand for the whole district, just as "Beaune" was used for Burgundy. 
The same wines were alternatively known as "vins de la riviére’’: wines, that is, 
from the north bank of the Marne opposite Epernay. The vineyards here slope 
steeply up to the “mountain” that separates the Marne valley from the district of 
Reims. “Mountain” is a slight exaggeration for this substantial flat-topped hill, 
crowned with a forest of beech, but "vins dela montagne" was the term for the less 
highly esteemed production of the vineyards on its gentle northern slope. 

In the later years of the 16th century the wines of the mountain also found a 
powerful advocate at court: Pierre Brulart, a privy councillor of King Henry III, a 
Poissy bade indarnlecd the Weiress Of aveneat estate at Sillery, meat Reims, with 
vineyards on its southern flank at Verzenay, Mailly and Ludes. Their son Nicholas 
became Chancellor of France under the great and benevolent Henry IV, the king 


TER ESPE IR T P ERTES Oo Nes 1 


who will always be remembered for desiring that every Sunday every peasant in 
France should be able to have a “‘poule au pot”. Nicholas’s son was ennobled in 1621 
by Louis XIII as Marquis de Sillery, and Sillery was to remain one of the great wine 
names of the world for nearly two centuries. 


THe ABBEY THAT RECRUITED DOM PÉRIGNON AS ITS TREASURER had already set its 
sights on developing its wine business. The Brularts were an example of what could 
be done, and since the Wars of Religion St Helena was no longer the pilgrim-puller 
she had been. In 1661 the Abbot commissioned a great new vaulted cellar. 
Hautvillers possessed a modest 25 acres of vineyards of its own, but was paid tithes of 
grapes from villages around; most notably Ay and Avenay. The payment of these 
tithes was a matter for endless wrangling that raises the most fundamental question 
about the wine of the region at the time. We know that it was not sparkling. We 
know they were growing black grapes, the Pinot Noir among them. But was the 
wine red or white, or something in between: 

Mie debate arose Over dies because they were collected MENTIS 
vineyards, during the vintage. Small barrels called “trentins” were distributed, and 
had to be filled with grapes packed tight by treading. In the case of Ay, the Abbey 
had the right to one barrel in 11. The citizens objected that if they trod their grapes 
into the trentins the juice would be stained red by the skins. It ruined their chance of 
making their best wine, which was white. They would prefer to pay in wine (or 
cash) when the wine was made. 

The question of red or white was crucial because the region had deliberately set 
out to compete with Burgundy as far back as the days of the Valois Dukes. It was 
probably then, in the rsth century, that Pinot Noir was planted. And red was what 
was wanted. Reims was on the road followed by Flemish wine merchants travelling 
to Beaune; they were glad to be offered a cheaper alternative with a similar flavour 
and after a shorter journey. [heir wines did not quite achieve the nocle he 





richness, of burgundy, but their colour could be (and was) deepened with 
elderberries. 

Why then did the people of Ay want to make white? Because experience 
showed that if their red could never be truly first class, their best attempts at white 
wine could. This was presumably even more true of the Brularts’ wine at Sillery, 
which does not have the advantage of a south slope to ripen its Pinot Noir. White 
wine made from white grapes had nothing like the same flavour and, they found, 
quickly turned “yellow”. What they actually made was a very pale wine, varying 
with the vintage from claret colour to “gris” (grey), a slightly darkened white, but 
more often oeldeperdrix (parmidce eye) a shade or delieate pines cal unc 
white juice having brief contact with the red skins. Hence the fuss about the trentins 
for the tithes. And hence, it seems probable, the first success of Dom Perignon. He 
organized the harvesting in such a way as to achieve truly white wine, and at the 
same time studied the best vineyards, the best timing, the best techniques, and the 
best way of preserving the wine to make it as aromatic as possible, silky in texture 
and long in flavour. 

Ihe golden rules of winemaking that were established in Dom Pérignon's time, 
presumably by him, were set out in 1718, three years after his death, by the very 
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precise Canon Godinot. First, use only Pinot Noir. The vineyards of the region also 
contamed Pinot Meunier, Pinot Gris (or Fromenteau), Pinot Blanc (or Morillon), 
Chasselas and perhaps Chardonnay. Dom Perignon did not approve of white grapes 
wd acceso mlencased aulavcht temacncy Im eese vo) ree mente 





Second, prune the vines hard so that they grow no higher than three feet and 
Doramas a mal CO" 

Third, harvest with every precaution so that the grapes are kept intact, on their 
stalks, and as cool as possible. Work early in the morning. Choose showery days in 
hot weather. And reject any grapes that are broken or even bruised. Small grapes are 

better than big ones. Lay out wicker trays 1n the vineyard 





| | iud pick over the crop for rotten grapes, leaves or 
"3i AN b. anything undesirable. Even lay a damp cloth 
ELA ES " E eS the grapes in the sun. They must be 
$ h k ^ df ig " | 
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Fourth, on no account tread the grapes or allow any maceration of the skins in 
the juice. An efficient and fast-working press 1s essential (peasants, therefore, stood 
no chance of making this kind of wine). The press must be used repeatedly and 
briefly, and the juice from each pressing kept apart. The first, the "vin de goutte", 
runs with the mere weight of laying on the wooden beams. Its wine alone is too 
delicate; it lacks body. The next two pressings, the first and second tailles or “cuts” 
(because the cake of grapes must be cut up and replaced in the press) are of good 
quilt ie valde Calice RE acces pta Dana AERE GI TN ella 
ane Vilas le DRESSOITO Dat ems eme Cistimetly co lola nao OMS CRUCIS 
perfectionist cellarmaster. The press-house workers were completely exhausted by 
the quick-fire work, day after day for three weeks or more. That was part of the 
price for extraordinarily fine wine. 


ALL REPORTS AGREE THAT DOM PERIGNON STUDIED HIS RAW MATERIALS with the 
minutest care. It is true that he tasted his grapes. It was his habit to pick them in the 
evening and leave them all night by his open window before tasting them in the 
morning. Perhaps a very slight concentration of flavour took place overnight. He 
was a man of very abstemious habits. A newspaper reported after his death that “this 
monk, whom one would expect to be a gourmet, never drank wine and lived 
Mos enel Sorsoheesct metit Could tims explain the delete. or DRM QN 

The blending of wines was a regular practice, but Perignon, it 1s said, blended 
the grapes from different vineyards before they even went into the press. He had 
three press houses at his disposal, and grapes from many different plots. It was his 
discovery that carefully judged proportions of grapes from a number of different 
vineyards, according to their ripeness and the distinctive flavours derived from their 
soils, made a better and more consistent wine than lots pressed individually. It 1s the 
exact opposite of the philosophy of Citeaux, whose monks strove to distinguish and 
differentiate, letting the soil show through the Pinot Noir. At its simplest it could be 
explained as an attempt to guarantee quality and consistency, which makes 1t sound 
almost suspiciously like the public-relations patter of a modern Champagne house. 

ithenmore ohne learns about Wom Perienon, the harder ts told cc E l 
what he did to make his Abbey’s wines as valuable as their invoices show that they 
were. In 1700 the “most excellent” wines of the region sold for 500 livres a cask, but 
those of Hautvillers (and also of another Abbey, St-Pierre-aux-Monts at Pierry, 
whose treasurer, Dom Oudart, was a friend and colleague of Dom Pérignon's) sold 
for 800 to 900 livres. So famous was Pérignon by this time that Parisians took him to 
be a villare like Ay or an abbey like Flautvillers;-and looked for his mame on the 
map. But the most impressive evidence of the advance of champagne in his lifetime 
is the fact that in 1706 it was reported that “a recent traveller had drunk champagne 
in Siam and Surinam”. Such travels would have been impossible without the 
mastery of bottling. We should look in the cellar as well as the vineyard and the press 
house to see what advances the famous monk was making. 

His region's wine presented one great problem to Perignon. It had an inherent 
instability: a tendency to stop fermenting as the cold weather closed in in autumn, 
then start again with rising temperatures in spring. This did no harm while the wine 
was still in cask in the cellar, but Pérignon was not enamoured ofthe cask. He found 
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it “tired” his wines and they lost all their famous aroma, unless they were bottled as 
soon as possible. Perignon used intensive cellar-work to prepare them. The abbe 
Pluche, who seems to have known his methods, wrote in 1744, Lees and air are the 
two plagues of wine”. To rid the wine of all lees needed repeated rackings into clean 
barrels, with the attendant risk of exposing the wine to too much air. The answer 
was laborious: as many as 12 successive rackings by the method that allowed the least 
splashing and contact with air, by forcing the wine from one cask to another with a 
bellows providing pressure from the top. 

The lighter and greener the wine, experience showed, the more subject it was to 
fizzing in the spring. White-grape wine was fizziest; one of the reasons why 
Pérignon used only black grapes. But black-grape wine, made with his precautions, 
Tae aia S EHe imatuned tomrar LORS G Romer me wine ot Ay lasted nanan a 
year”, wrote the abbe Pluche, “but since white grapes have not been used in the 
wines of Champagne, those of the mountain of Reims keep for eight to ten years, 
and those of the Marne easily go five or six." 


IN ENGLAND, CELLAR WORK WAS NOT SO METICULOUS. A treatise under the title “The 
M ysterie of Vintners”” was presented to the newly formed Royal Society in 1662. Its 
subtitle tells all: ^A Brief Discourse concerning the various sicknesses of wines, and 
their respective remedies, at this day commonly used”. A wine merchant was a wine 
doctor. Among the remedies were beetroot for colouring pale claret, elderflowers, 
lavender, cinnamon, cloves, ginger... . To preserve Rhenish must, the author tells 
us, the Dutch “rub the insides of the vessel with cheese". More alarmingly, 
"country vintners feed their fretting wine with raw beef”, 






and most off-putting, “herrings roes preserve any stum 
[that is, muted or stopped] wine”. These are the 
practices of honest vintners. "Many other ways there 
are of adulterating wines, daily practised in this our 
(otherwise well-governed) City." 

Many wines are mentioned by name. Champagne 
is not among them. But one sentence is momentous in 
our story: "Our wine-coopers of later times use vast 
quantities of Sugar and molasses to all sorts of wines, to 
make them drink brisk and sparkling.” In the very next 
Veal eno oo EET EE HR OE S MUCH Burer tim Mis. Ie RETOUR IDE S 
Makes S GDE USOS In mention of brisk Champacne - 
Aina nov a normal oan Oi the repertoire Ol inc 
English wine trade. But it was already known in London, 
and coming into fashion, three years after Charles II took 
the throne (and five years before Dom Pérignon moved 
to Hautvillers). And there is an implication (although 
less than evidence) that it was rather fizzy. By 1676 


it was specifically described, on stage, as "sparkling. A ce. 


King to be portrayed in 


. o classical guises. Any less likely 
WE KNOW WHO WAS RESPONSIBLE for the prompt PEE Il 


modishness of champagne in London at a time when is difficult to imagine. 
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it was still a rarefied taste in Paris. It was che Marquis de St-Evremond, a soldier, 
courtier and irrepressible satirist who had been threatened with a third sojourn in the 
Bastille for a malicious letter he had written about Cardinal Mazarin, Louis XIV's 
prime minister. In Paris, St-Evremond and his friends were known as Epicureans, or 
laughingly as the Ordre des Coteaux because they would drink nothing but 
Corea Ay (C eX Uber cl ea EEUU SS tor Sora ae 

In London St-Evremond made himself the unofficial agent of champagne, with 
immediate citecy, n 1664 the Marl or Bediord ordered three comme oil sion 
his palace at Woburn. Buckingham, Arlington, all the grandees of the day took to 
the new taste. Withit they ordered bottles and corks: the new strong bottle invented 
by Sir Kenelm Digby. Unlike the vintners, they probably did not “‘use vast 
quantities of Sugar and molasses”. But they did find their champagne, bottled on 
arrival, was perceptibly fizzy, if not downright frothing, when they opened it 
months, perhaps even years, later. What is more, to the disgust of St-Evremond, 
they were delighted with the fizz, and rapidly noticed its uninhibiting effect. The 
old Epicure was as repelled by bubbles in his favourite wine as we would be by 
bubbles in our claret. Dom Perignon was fully in agreement. It was his life's work to 
prevent champagne having bubbles, and make a white wine the court would prefer 
to red burgundy. 

Needless to say, the bubbles won. It took much longer in France. Paris was 
already in love with the glorious white wine whose “perfume so embalms the senses 
that it could raise one from the dead”. In 1674 champagne was “so frantically 
ESC TETE EH GRT T He HE Wiles scarcely Passed. In silent Ciheles, as mone a 
‘vinasse’’’, or as we might say, plonk. Louis XIV had simply never drunk anything 
else, fle Wis pee al Colserv alive. le he ver tried coles Or CMOCOlate OF tea corsa 
until in 1695 his all-powerful physician Fagon put him onto a mixture of old (“usé”) 
burgundy and water. The Burgundians were no doubt delighted, but by this time 
champagne was permanently established. 

Louis XIV gave the signal for the start of regular commerce in champagne in 
1691. He created the office of “courtier-commissionnaire”, giving (for a hefty price) 
the right to set prices, arrange purchases and take commissions, although not 
actually to buy and sell. This essential activity was still done by personal contact or at 
an open market: buying to hold stock was not unknown, but it was illegal. It was 
also illegal to sell or transport champagne in anything but barrels. A trade in 
sparkling champagne was therefore strictly speaking impossible. Admittedly wine 
was delivered in bottles by, among others, Dom Pérignon. He wrote in 1694: ''I 
gave” (he does not say sold) “26 bottles of wine, the best in the world.” It was also 
impossible up to this time for another reason: France did not have bottles strong 
enough to take any pressure. Her glassworks were still wood-fired. There were 
many experiments with different shapes, from globes to pears, and English glass 
blowers went to work at Ste-Menchould, the nearest glasshouse. But the problem 
remained until the 1730s: if champagne became really “‘mousseux’’, the bottle 
would probably burst. 

The precise Canon Godinot gives us the best indication of when the fashion 
changed. In 1718 he wrote, “for more than 20 years French taste has preferred vin 
mousseux . To reconcile the state of taste and thellaek obama problem lle 
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solution, perhaps, is that ““mousseux’’ is a relative term. Given only the natural 
tendency to referment (and no English-style addition of sugar), wine bottled in 


March (the full moon was preferred, when high atmospheric pressure helps to keep 


the wine "tranquil" and clear) would be variably fizzy, but probably most often in 


the condition known today as “crémant” with just enough gas to pop the cork. 
An English play of 1698, about the date Godinot indicates, seems to confirm the 

state of sparkle. The play 1s Love and a Bottle by the Dubliner George Farquhar. 

Club, the valet of the fashionable Mr Mockmode, pours out his champagne. “See 


how it puns and quibbles in the glass”, he says: a marvellously apt image for the 


jostling of random bubbles in a crémant wine, less apt for the racing streamers of 


bubbles in a fully sparkling one. The French used various terms for this slightly 


foamy wine: “sablant”, “petillant” or ““mousseux”’ all meant the same thing. 


By THE TIME DOM PERIGNON WAS 60, fashion was demanding more and more of the 
sparkling wine he had spent his career trying to avoid. Nobody knew more about it 


than he — his experience of cellar work would have been invaluable whether you 


wanted bubbles or not. He certainly knew, for example, that the cooler the vintage 


HOSE eer ana more acido the wine the less fully it termented m autumn, 


therefore the more potential it had for sparkling the following year. White wines 


from white grapes were lighter and more prone to referment, so a proportion of 


them was increasingly added. At first the desire for sparkle led makers into 


overdoing the under-ripeness. The Epernay landowner and one of the first 


champagne merchants, Bertin de Rocheret, described one champagne in about 


1700 as “green and hard as a dog, dry as the devil”. “Montagne” wines were rarely 


used: the famous Sillery remained “vin gris”, and utterly tranquil, until the early 


I9th century; the champagne of old-fashioned, unfrivolous connoisseurs. Increas- 


ingly, the best white-grape wines came from certain villages on the hills south of 


Epernay: Cramant, Avize, Le Mesnil were recognized for qualities of their own. 


A most important factor, increasingly so with sparkling wines, was good 


cellarage. Deep cellars with unchanging temperatures could make all the difference 


between bottles bursting or not. The subsoil (and indeed the soil) of Champagne 1s 
solid chalk. “Spreading the butter of vegetation on the dry bread of chalk", is how 
one writer describes agriculture in the region. Chalk, happily, is the ideal material 


for excavating deep, capacious cellars with little risk of collapse. It 1s said that Dom 


Ruinart, another religious colleague of Dom Pérignon’s, made the momentous 
, 5> 5 : 


discovery, under the city of Reims itself, of gigantic funnel-shaped chalk quarries 


Ihe continuing distaste of French connoisseurs 
for sparkling champagne appears in this note on 
Avize, the principal white-grape-growing vil- 
aee in R be ide Rocheret, the first 
celebrated champagne merchant. 

"Avize 1s quite a considerable town, enor- 
mously enlarged over the last 12 or 15 years by 
the frantic invention of sparkling wine. It was still 


pooch in el71O en. thei vineyards.) almost. all 


planted with white-grape vines, only produced a 
little wine with a harsh taste and with one of the 
lowest reputations of the region, selling for 25 or 
ias ne la edo med unete ETE 
'saute-bouchon', this abominable drink, made 
even more disagreeable by intolerable acidity, 
sells for up to 300 livres; also Avize has broken out 
in so many fancy press houses that you would not 


recognize it. 
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dug by the Romans for building stone and long since forgotten. Ruinart’s nephew 
Nicolas founded what is considered the oldest surviving Champagne "house", 
using these “‘crayéres’’, in 1729. In 1716 an even more familiar name had made its 
appearance: Claude Moét, a grower of Epernay, bought himself the recently created 
office of a courtier-commissionnaire. Now that champagne-making was becoming 
so complicated, involving capital to buy and bottle wine, the development of a 
specialized manufacturing side to the business was inevitable. 


STILL THE FIZZINESS OR OTHERWISE OF THE WINE REMAINED A HIT-AND-MISS AFFAIR, and 
che sufficient strength of the bottles extremely uncertain. So much so that once an 
order was placed the risk of "casse", of bottles bursting, was borne by the purchaser. 
Depending largely on the vintage, anything between 20 percent and 90 percent of 
the bottles exploded. It was the height of folly to walk through a champagne cellar 
without an iron mask to protect your face from flying glass. 

By 1735 the business was well-enough established for a royal ordinance to 
dictate the shape, size and weight of champagne bottles, the size of cork they should 
use (an inch and a half long) and the way they should be tied down with strong pack 
thread to the collar of the bottle. Since pressure was unpredictable, all champagnes, 
whether sparkling or not, were lashed down in the same way. 

there remained the question of sediment Amy relerimentavion produc 
residue of dead yeast cells, which are trapped in the bottle and will look unsightly in 
the glass. Modern champagne-making, which involves adding both sugar and yeast 
to achieve a high degree of sparkle, produces so much sediment that removing it 1s 
an essential part of the process. But when there was only a little yeast left naturally in 
the wine the sediment was usually tolerable. Early 18th-century champagne glasses, 
elegant conical “flutes””, were often made with a dimpled surface to hide any slight 
sediment in the wine. In years when the sediment was substantial there was nothing 
for it but the uncertain and wasteful process of “dépotage”, or decanting the wine 
into another bottle, losing a great deal of the precious gas en route. The modern 
system of “remuage”, indeed the whole process understood by the term méthode 
champenoise, was not to begin for almost another hundred years. Throughout the 
18th century the majority of champagne remained still wine (and much of it red). It 
was only a minority of light-minded customers (and rich ones, too) who became 
addicted to the “‘saute-bouchon’”’. 


JUST HOW LIGHT-MINDED IS MADE REMARKABLY CLEAR in the memoirs of the Regency 
that followed the death of Louis XIV in 1715. The later years of the Sun King’s reign 
had been less than brilliant. Although Paris was enjoying an economic boom, life at 
Versailles was austere and boring. The Regent, Philippe d'Orléans, held a very 
different court at the Palais Royal. He surrounded himself with ladies of high rank 
and no morals at all, and the “roués”, who were defined as men of the world, who 
have neither virtue nor principles, but who make their vices seductive, even 
ennobling them with elegance and wit”. Philippe himself coined the term roué; 
they were so wicked, he said, they deserved to be broken on the wheel. 

Whe nightly "petits soupers at the Palais Ro vales eclesial 
gossip that surrounded them. The Duc de Richelieu laid all the blame on the 
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The Oyster Lunch is the title 
of this painting of the 1720s by 
Jean Francois de Troy, but all 

eyes are on the flying 
champagne cork: the ‘“‘saute- 
bouchon". Sparkling 
champagne became the rage of 
high society in Paris under the 
Regency of Philippe 
d'Orleans, whose nightly 
parties at the Palais Royal 
were very much less decorous 
than this. 





fashionable wine: “The orgies never started until everyone was in that state of joy 


that champagne brings”. The games were led by the Regent himself, who liked to 
see his mistresses (including the Duchesse de Berry, his own daughter) perform 
tableaux as Greek goddesses, although less modestly dressed. The candles were 
taken away to give free reign to the emotions provoked by champagne. Sometimes 
the host would wait until the darkness was full of sghs and then throw open a 
cupboard full of hghted candles to illuminate the luxurious scene. 

No other wine, no other drink, had ever created, by its special qualities, a whole 
mood that almost amounted to a way of life. We can speculate about what those 
qualities were, but it seems likely that we would recognize them. The perfectionism 
preached by the Abbey treasurer had given the world its first wine of unmistakable, 
irresistible quality: a model that all other wines with pretentions to excellence 


would have to emulate. 


If the Regency in Paris became over-excited by 
champagne, Londoners were no less so. They 
simply expressed their excitement in a different 
The 19 sae 
reported: 


way. Connoisseur of June 6th, 

“Some bloods being in company with a 
celebrated fille de joye, one of them pulled off her 
shoe, and in excess of galantry filled it with 
champagne, and drank it off to her health. In this 
delicious draught he was immediately pledged by 
terest anden tocar e complimen still 
further, he ordered the shoe itself to be dressed 
and served up for Supper. The cook set himself 


seriously to work upon it: he pulled the upper 
part (which was of damask) into fine shreds, and 
tossed it up in ragout minced the sole; cut the 
wooden hecl into very thin slices, fried them in 
batter, and placed them round the dish for 
garnish. The company, you may be sure, testified 
their affection for the lady by eating very heartily 
of this exquisite impromptu: and as this transac- 
tion happened just after the French king had 
taken a cobbler's daughter [a Miss Murphy] for 
his mistress, Tom Pierce (who has the stile as well 
as art of a French cook) in his bill politely called it, 
in honour of her name, De Soulier à la Murphy.” 
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ANYTHING 
BUT PORT 


I. champagne, and the “new French 
clarets" of the Bordeaux parlementarians, were wines created specifically for a 
erowing class of rich and more or less discriminating customers, port, which shares 
their birth date almost precisely, was just as precisely the opposite. It was a 
makeshift, wished on the English by their politicians. Two elements entered their 
calculations: an embargo on imports from enemy France, and the brazen intention 
of taking advantage of an old ally. There were few scruples in the way England 
imposed herself upon the luckless Portuguese. The port-wine trade 15 a happy 
Encimeras tos valine al canny els credito estare: 


PORTUGAL IN THE ISTH AND I6TH CENTURIES had flung herself into overseas 
exploration and expansion with utter recklessness. The feats of her navigators, 
without any precedent, had gone to the nation’s head. This tiny people had fanned 
out across the world from Greenland to Goa, from China to Brazil. In doing so they 
had almost shut up shop at home. Their own fields were left untilled while their 
menfolk sailed away to bring back the exotic produce of any number of new 
worlds. When in 1580 the King of Portugal died in battle in a typically harebrained 
expedition against the Moors in Morocco, the cold-blooded Philip II of Spain 
annexca ms mel about seal Porti zals lmpenal revenues Decne ume fhewetilles 
of Madrid. Philip launched his armada against England, Portugal’s ally, from 
Lisbon, The captivity “ot Ponueatoy Spam lasted for oo: years. 

England and Holland both used the opportunity and the excuse to buccaneer 
into her overseas possessions. The Dutch took Formosa and with it most of her 
China trade; Cochin and Negapatam and with them her position in India; Malacca 
ana! tem Malaysian colony. Ine Emealisin irercly latentence tm NEIN al 

At the same time England introduced her own goods into the domestic vacuum 
in Portugal, so that when freedom from Spain finally came, with the Battle of 
Montijo in 1644, her relations with England were distinctly one-sided and rather 
too close for comfort. Portugal was at risk of becoming an English colony. To make 
matters worse, Portugal supported the losing Royalist side in England's Civil War. 
Cromwell, che victor, took advantage of the fact to consolidate England's 
advantages in a treaty. England was to have access to Portugal's markets both at 
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home and (most importantly) in Brazil. As a sop certain Portuguese goods, some 
textiles for example, were to be protected from the overwhelming English 
competition. These terms, agreed in 1654, were reafhrmed when England's King 
Aimar me toners Catnenne on bracanza im 1662, As am additional 
dowry Charles received Bombay, Tangier and the port of Galle in Ceylon. The 
English were so well established in Portugal, with so many privileges, that when 
they quarrelled with France it is no wonder they came to Portugal for wine. It was 
already almost as though they were buying it from themselves. | 


IN THE 16608 THERE WERE THREE ESTABLISHED ENGLISH TRADING HEADQUARTERS 1n 
extus dec tetonas or taetores, at Lisbon, Oporto. and Viana in the Minho. the 
northernmost province. The English firm of Hunt, Roope was founded in 1654 to 
conduct a typical trading operation, in this case a triangular one between Portugal, 
London and Newfoundland. From England they sailed to Newfoundland to catch 
or buy cod. Bacalhau, dried cod, is Portugal's staple diet. They docked in Viana 
with cod and exchanged it for red Minho wine, which they took to England, 
returning with English cloth. For the cloth they took more wine, which they 
sometimes then carried to Newfoundland. Some wine was even sold at a premium 
in London as "returned from Newfoundland" — suggesting a surprising durability. 
Black slaves were also traded at Viana for wine. 


Viana began to lose its importance to Oporto as trade with the bigger city grew, 


g 
and as Viana’s harbour started to silt up. The sandbar at the mouth of the Douro was 
also a problem, but more traffic and a narrower entrance here made it easier to keep 
open. The wine country was still considered to be the Minho, north of Oporto up 
the coast, with a preference for the wines of Mongào on the border with Spanish 
Galicia. Moncao grows a better grape variety, the white Alvarinho (some said it was 
introduced by the English from Greece). It is trained low, not up trees, and makes a 
stronger, more stable wine than the usual Minho lightweight. 

The Minho is intensely fertile, densely populated and highly cultivated country 
where the vine has to take its chance with every sort of agriculture, and 1s 


consequently grown overhead, out of the way, up tall trees in the ancient Roman 





fashion or (more recently) on high pergolas. Today the quality of its wine: freshness, 
not to say sharpness, 1s appreciated and taken advantage of as “vinho verde”. The 
familiar white exported version, though, 1s a mere polite parody of the original. In 
the 17th century Minho wine was considered a just-passable alternative to claret. 
Then, as now, the great majority of the region's produce was full-coloured red, 
hght in body but with an alarmingly acidic "bite" and considerable astringence. At 
an old tavern in Braga only 20 years ago, 1t was served from the barrel standing in 
the corner of the one smoky room that served for kitchen, dining room and cellar. It 
was a deep mulberry colour, frothing shghtly, and left an equally deep stain on its 
white pottery jug. With the primitive grill of sardines and meat, and vegetables 
in highly flavoured oil, its rasping fruity flavour was perfectly appropriate ... but 
claret 1t was not. 


Ir WAs THE DUTCH, BY A FEW YEARS, WHO FIRST STARTED BUYING WINE AT OPORTO 
from up the river Douro. Holland's war with France in 1672 sent her Bordeaux 
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The steep and savage landscape 
of the upper valley of the river 
Douro had to be reconstructed 
mile by mile with terraces to 
support the vines to make 
port. Today it resembles a life- 
size map, as its stone terraces 
hug every winding hill. To 
spite the French was the 
original motive for all this 
expenditure of energy. Yet 
within a generation port was 
the English passion, and claret 
was all but forgotten. 





ships farther afield. They bought white wine in Jerez and Lisbon, and red in Oporto. 
In 1675 they had gone as far inland as Lamego, on the western fringe of what is now 
the port country. The monastery at Lamego had a reputation for good wine from its 
vineyards still higher up the river, reputedly at a remote spot in the upper reaches 
called Pinhao. There is no word of the Dutch on that occasion making the arduous 
journey all the way to the upper Douro. At that stage nobody had considered how 
that high country, different in every way from the well-rained-on coast, could be a 
source of wine of powerful character with immense potential. Once past the 4,600- 
foot Serra do Marao the climate changes suddenly, the Atlantic cloud cover stops, 
and the bare hills of slaty schist crowding around the river have a challenging 
majesty. But it is a world where nothing useful grows without strenuous exertions. 
Schist has to be brutalized into becoming soil. It is a savage country where workable 
land has to be created from scratch, starting with gunpowder. 


ANXIOUS TO KEEP A DOMINANT POSITION IN PORTUGAL — above all for the sale of 
English cloth — Londons “Portugal merchants" sent a memorandum to Parliament 
in 1677 urging it to strike a deal by reducing excise on Portuguese wines. Events 
rapidly overtook them. The next year England went to war with France and 
blockaded French ports. In the instant shortage, her wine trade needed no urging to 
scour Portugal for whatever was on offer. But strange to say, apart from the Minho 
and the Lisbon wines they already knew, there was nothing of export quality — or 
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even close — to be found. Wine-growing was not part of a Portuguese nobleman’s 
interests, nor was the merchant class involved. It has been suggested that the reason 
was the amount of Morisco blood in Portugal’s upper classes. Her energetic 
relations with Asia, Africa and Brazil had certainly resulted in a darker-skinned race 
than her Spanish neighbours. For whatever reason, there was almost no such thing 
as a good-quality wine ready to be bought. What casks there were were rotten, and 
most wine reeked of the goat skins in which it had been transported from the 
insanitary lagar where it had been trodden. If foreigners wanted steady supplies of 
tolerable wine they would have to organize it for themselves — which is what the 
English, Scottish and Dutch “factors” set about doing. 

In the first year of war with France, merchants managed to find about 400 pipes 
of wine in Oporto to ship to London. The pipe is the standard Portuguese measure: a 
barrel holding 522 litres, or more than two Bordeaux barrels. As the war went on 
quantities seem to have risen spectacularly: to nearly 17,000 pipes in 1683. But it 1s 
certain that much of this was French wine using rapidly constructed Portuguese 
barrels to disguise it from the English customs. The first genuine Oporto wine in 
England was known as “portoport”. Nobody seems to have had anything to say in 
its favour, and when peace with France came in 1686 Portuguese shipments 
slumped, while claret shipments soared to heights not seen since the Middle Ages. 


AS THE I8TH CENTURY BEGAN, the political orientation of the European powers was 
uncertain. Portugal flirted with Louis XIV and even Spain fora year or two, which 
made England and Holland nervous. Lisbon as a hostile port would be a serious 
threat to their Atlantic and Mediterranean shipping. England's King William III 
sent an experienced diplomat (and cloth merchant), John Methuen, to treat with the 
Portuguese in conjunction with the Dutch. 

Methuen proved persuasive on both the political and commercial fronts. On his 
own initiative he undertook that 1f certain restrictions on the import of English cloth 
to Portugal were lifted, he would guarantee that Portuguese wine could enter 
England ata maximum duty of two-thirds what was charged on French wine. Why 
the Portuguese accepted such a hollow concession is not immediately easy to see. 
Since 1697 Portuguese wine had enjoyed the lowest duty of any wine landing in 
England: /,22 a tun against £ 53 for French (which in any case was now under 
embargo altogether). And there was no guarantee that all wine duties would not be 
raised. Indeed they were, within a year. Much of the credit for lobbying the 
Portuguese Court goes to Methuen’s son Sir Paul, who persuaded the great 
landowners of Lisbon, unenthusiastic as they were about wine, that a golden future 
lay in supplying the discriminating English. One wonders whether perhaps he 
murmured the magic name of Pontac. The Methuen Treaty was signed in 1703. 
Portugal allied herself with England and Holland against France and Spain at the 
same time. The plan was for the allies to invade Spain through Portugal. The Treaty 
is usually cited as the symbolic starting-gun for the port-wine trade. It was more 
than symbolic: England's new sovereign, Queen Anne, placed an order for ten pipes 
of port, eight red, two white — presumably for her thirsty husband Prince George of 
Denmark rather than herself. (Nor did she scruple to order substantial quantities of 
French wine from Holland, which had no embargo, at the same time.) 
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MEANWHILE, THE RESIDENT FACTORS IN NORTHERN PORTUGAL (AND ALSO SPAIN) had 
been prospecting for the best wines to see them through the coming war. To 
anticipate more problems between England and France needed no second sight. 
Galicia was canvassed as the likeliest producer of a claret substitute, with Mongao 
close behind. When the War of the Spanish Succession broke out in 1702, à number 
of English merchants were also prospecting up the Douro as far as the tributary river 
Corgo, near Peso da Régua, where the steep Upper Douro hills begin in earnest. 

The first authentic account of an Englishman buying and exporting Upper 
Douro wine is of one Thomas Woodmass of Kettering, who had an eventful 
journey. On his way from Liverpool to Viana his brig was captured by a French 
privateer, then recaptured by an English one. Riding from Viana down the coast to 
Oporto he was captured by brigands, and again rescued In Oporto DSI imei 
consul, John Lee, told him that there was no problem trading with farmers, but that 
he should beware of large landowners, the church and government officials, who 
were jealous of the English trying to start their own wine industry. It turned out to 
be a prophetic warning. 

When Woodmass rode up the Douro valley he was not the only English 
prospector about; indeed he avoided his fellow-countrymen so as not to give away 
what he was discovering. Among the others was probably Peter Bearsley, whose 
firm, after almost 300 years and no less than 19 changes of name, now trades as 
Taylor iedeate and Y cataran. 

One must respect the doggedness of these pioneers. Not only were travelling 
conditions appalling, with no roads and only a scattering of flea-infested taverns, but 
the wine they were investigating was almost undrinkable, crudely trodden, 
fermented Om its stalks until ie peeame diy, tano and ihar and RER ETHICS DIR 
resin-treated goat skins. The only wine they could drink with any pleasure was 
made in the monasteries, the best by Jesuits, and was bought and sold in England as 
“priest-port”. Anything so powerful tasting as portoport, it was felt, must have 
medicinal qualities. A “stomachic” was how physicians described this overblown, 
under-refined wine. 


SOMEHOW, IN THE DECADE THAT FOLLOWED, THE INFANT PORT TRADE managed to 
revolutionize the production of the Douro valley. Principally it must have been a 
matter of hygiene; stopping the use of skins and organizing new barrels to be 


BAK COS RA BE OS 


todo =the Dowo r a cedicncer or Ine oons 
between hydro lectrice damise paed cept ior 
the water-skung families of the port shippers, but 
up until the 1960s much of the journey down- 
river could still be made by barco. With 30 or 40 
pipes of port piled high on board, the unwieldy 
ship cruised quictly enough along calm stretches 
of water, then became agitated as soon as one of 


the many rapids approached. In the mounting 


clamour of river over rocks, with high stone | 


banks closing in to form a gorge, the oarsmen 





took a deep swig from a big wooden bottle, then 
alnsostede Dequely directed is acc lenit o esse! 
towards the main channel, while the helmsman, 
perched high on a rickety bridge astern to look 
out for rocks ahead, shouted directions. With a 
sense of huge weight eftortlessly propelled, the 
boat plunged quivering down the white-water 
sluice, sheets of spume flying from the bow, then 
settled calmly among the whirling eddies, while 
the helmsman set her prow straight for the next 


66 Do 3:9 
acl. 
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For the first two and a half 
centuries of its existence the 
only way port wine could be 

brought down from its 
mountain vineyards was piled 
on the decks of ships that came 
directly from the ancient 
world. The white-water 
journey called for nerve and 
sinew. This early 20th century 
photograph shows the water 
low and the river in its 
placid summer mood. 





available to bring the wine down-river. The river journey in itself was a daunting 
adventure. The "barcos rabelos” that plied the Douro were loosely based, it 1s said, 
on the ships of the Phoenicians who had settled the coast 3,000 years before: beamy 
open boats with two high sharp ends, a single mast and sail, a steering oar lashed on 
the stern to starboard, and five or six great oars for the crew to row with, standing 
PRESET RTE TOredeck. 

In the 1700s the wine they carried was natural-strength table wine, but the 
natural strength, from such rocky vineyards, where the summer temperature 1s 
torrid, was extremely high: regularly 14 or 15 degrees. Itsoon became the custom to 
adda little brandy after fermentation was finished. Whether this was to improve the 
flavour or as an insurance policy against the ills that might attend a crudely made 
wine 1s not certain: probably both. But whatever attentions they gave the wine 
began to pay off. Richard Ames, the claret lover, had written in 1693: 


Mark how it smells, methinks a real pain 
Is by its odour thrown upon my brain. 
E nico ales: eT ela e 


and concluded, 


H TERTRE SORA 
Navarre, HRE ESTEE E cE bit E 


Iove aet ebat cOuld advertise co POL reci DO EE 
fresh and of excellent favour. . .the new Lisbon at 6shillings, the neat port at ss6da 
gallon.” 

To find a truly objective tasting note at any tme in the early years of 18th- 
century England is almost impossible. Wines became so much the symbols of 
political sympathies that they are praised or vilified on political grounds alone. To 
the Tories, the party whose heart lay with the old order, even with the exiled royal 
House of Stuart, claret was a rallying cry. To the Scots in particular, whose auld 


alliance" with France was fondly remembered long after Scotland's official union 
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with England in 1704 — from henceforth we may speak of “the British" — claret spelt 
freedom. This sad little ditty tells the story: 


Firm and erect the Highland chieftain stood, 

Sweet was his mutton and his claret good. 

“Thou shalt drink port”, the English statesman cried; 
He drank the poison, and his spirit died. 


Even the English had to be persuaded with propagandist jingles that 1t was a 
patriotic duty to deny yourself French wine: 


Be SOmetines tery Ou coum, He: 
Have once the public good in view; 
Bravely despise champagne at court 
And choose to dine at home with port. 


Today we can be objective about the table wine of the Douro, which was what 
the first port wine in England was, and declare that it has nothing whatever to be 
ashamed of. Since the 1980s there has been a move among port shippers to sell a little 
of the wine they have always enjoyed themselves as a daily mealtime drink, and it 
Sas SEE ERa ET) EEE Ius GI a e sett and dense teams iso 
claret, but a very good wine notwithstanding. 


AFTER THEIR INITIAL HESITATION, the British (but more particularly the English) took 
to port with a vengeance. No doubt, once bottled, it improved with age as well as 
acquaintance. The first 30 years of the 18th century saw unprecedented expansion in 
the uppers Mourne, The Methuen Treaty had, as it tured ont, de vase IE 
Portuguese textile industry. Shepherds and weavers were unemployed, labour was 
cheap, and farmers undertook monumental vineyard-building programmes. The 
word building is no exaggeration. To see the upper Douro today, an entirely man- 
made lanas Wy Mere era e ob tentado eae mes PU PH EET D GEE BIZ IE EIS 
almost impossible to believe that in 1700 it was nothing but stark, scrubby schist. 
Infinite pains built the fortress-hke walls that hold the soil in place on the 
mountainsides; infinite pains are still needed to cultivate them, and to lug out the 
entire vintage in baskets shoulder-high where not even a mule can go. 


THE BRITISH AT LAST HAD A SOURCE OF THE STRONG WINE they had always hankered 
after, almost entirely under their control. Their methods of control were none too 
aisle escam en soni tera sado tea the precinto Ap hom 
striking a reasonable bargain. The shippers built warehouses, or “‘lodges’’, to handle 
the huge quantities of wine at Vila Nova de Gaia, on the south bank of the Douro 
near its mouth, facing the steep bluff on which Oporto stands from a gentler and 
more manageable slope. In 1727 the British shippers formed themselves into an 
association, largely to be able to browbeat the growers and keep down their prices. 
But Portugal was, for once, thriving. Gold and diamonds pouring in from Brazil 
made the government feel able to cope with even the domineering British. 

It soon occurred to the less scrupulous vintners that it was altogether too much 
trouble to go mountaineering up the Douro, and that something they could pass off 
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as port to a gullible public could be concocted out of almost any wine, so long as the 
result was thick and fiery. The vintner's trade had rarely had a conscience about 
adulteration. Brandy was not the only thing that began to be added. Deep colour 
was provided by elderberries; the fiery flavour the English began to crave by adding 
dried pimentos. The merchants’ greed eventually had the inevitable result. The 
fashionable drink was denounced by envious brewers and distillers and by honest 
Meco Leto U7 {Occ price Ol POr besan to ralter, tne 17 5OSit beaan 
seriously to slide. 

Self-righteously the British shippers in Oporto wrote a letter blaming their 
woes entirely on their suppliers, whom they accused of growing inferior wine in the 
wrong places, not treading it long enough, adding too much brandy of inferior 
quality too soon, and using elderberries for colour. The growers’ commissioners 
threw back similar accusations in the face of the British. There was a degree of right 
on both sides: both seem to have an idea of an ideal port wine which scarcely, at that 


time, existed. 

Neither had made the discovery that for brandy to really stabilize the wine and 
make it sweet, as well as strong, 1t must be added halfway through fermentation and 
in substantial quantities. Adding small amounts merely postponed the end of 


EXCEEDING THE LIMITS 
The English merchants’ complaint about the 
quality of the wine was met by a well-phrased 
retort from the port-growers’ commissioners; |. a o 
"Ihe English merchants knew that the first-rate 
wine of the feitoria had become excellent; but 
they wished to exceed the limits which nature had 
assigned it, and that, when drunk, it should feel 
like liquid fire in the stomach; that it should burn 
like inflamed gunpowder; that it should have 
the tint of ink; that it should be like the sugar of 
Brazil in sweetness, and like the spices of India 
in aromatic flavour. They began by recommend- | 
ing, by way of secret, that 1t was proper to dash it 
with brandy in the fermentation, to give it 
Sure enean With cldetDerhies.,. tONSIVe At 
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COQUETA... 

According to the Marques de Pombal, the 
complaints of the port growers were well- 
founded: “, .. the English at Oporto had ended 
by entirely ruining the important vines of the 
Douro, and their produce; that they had reduced 


Sebastiao de Carvalho, Marques de Pombal, was 
the Portuguese minister who reconstructed 
earthquake-stricken Lisbon and faced up to the 
high-handed British merchants. 


degree of poverty, so much so indeed, that they 


the price of wine ... and thereby rendered the 
expense ol Cultivation neater than the value of 
thie rodeo Med even then they renked to 
become purchasers without two years’ credit; 
that the low price did not even suffice to pay the 
necessary hoeing of the land, which in conse- 
quence was becoming gradually abandoned by 
its owners; that all the principal families of that 


district found themselves reduced to the lowest 


had been obliged to sell or pawn the spoons or 
forks with which they eat; that this general and 
extreme poverty had caused the continual prosti- 
tution of the daughters of the wine growers and 
proprietors, who hoped by those means to 
facilitate the advantageous disposal of their 
wines, unmindful of the public scandal and high 


| offence agamst God that sprung from such 


conduct. 
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The city of Oporto looks today much as it did in the 18th century, rising in tiers on 

the steep north bank of the Douro. This view is from Vila Nova de Gaia, the 
suburb entirely given over to the storage of port. 
fermentation and virtually guaranteed murky and unstable wine. The shippers were 
right in thinking the vineyards could have been better, too. Vines had not yet been 
planted around the highest reaches of the river, where the wine was eventually to be 
the very richest and most high-flavoured of all. Butin the 1750s river traffic stopped 
at the Valeira gorge; a fall too rapid even for the barcos rabelos. Above the gorge 
(which was later to play a tragic part in our story) the schistous mountains stretched 
moonlike, still waiting for the vine. 


THE ARGUMENT MIGHT HAVE DRAGGED ON INTERMINABLY, had not Portugal been 
struck, in 1755, by a devastating calamity. Lisbon in all its prosperity was almost 
totally destroyed by an earthquake that killed 40,000 people. Perhaps for the first 
time in history the international community reacted with sympathy and sent relief 
ope Ue nero of the NOUPwas the ines Caict master S basto Gere alo 
— who was later created Marques de Pombal. This intelligent and dedicated patriot 
soon achieved almost dictatorial powers. To finance the rebuilding of the capital, he 
conceived of a series of monopolistic trading companies. The following year he 
EET H Me renei Comin ore Arco efte nme stetit S RM Onno. 
E e e Jute Ub contro o lepra: 


THE Douro WINE COMPANY, AS IT WAS SOON CALLED FOR SHORT, had sweeping 
powers. Its charter obliged it to control all exports of port, to reserve 10,000 pipes a 
year for export to Brazil (to be sold for gold), and to demarcate the vineyards in 
which port could be grown in two quality zones: "ramo" for domestic and 
Brazilian consumption, and "feritoria" for the better wines to go to Britain and 
northern Europe. It controlled the quantities produced, fixed maximum and 
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minimum prices, and arbitrated in all disputes. In 1761 it also acquired the 
monopoly of the sale of brandy for fortifying the wines. Whether this improved the 
quality of the brandy 1s hard to say, but it must have inclined the Company to 
encourage its use. The only exception to its export monopoly was that British firms 
could ship wines, once they had been passed by the Company’s tasters as being of 
“feitoria” quality, to Britain. Foreigners could become shareholders in (but not 
officers of) the Company. 

The British, of course, were furious. From virtual monopolists themselves they 
were now reduced to mere middlemen who were told what they could buy and at 
what price, and where they could sell it. Accommodation had to be found, though, 
because buyer and seller still depended on each other. Indeed, in 1762 Portugal had 
to cope with another Spanish invasion — which she could only repell with the help of 
British arms. It soon became known whom, and how much, to bribe; but bribes 
added to the cost of the wine. 

There is no doubt that Pombal intended to improve quality as well as to break 
the British stranglehold. He ordered and enforced the uprooting of all elderberry 
trees in northern Portugal. He also strictly limited the use of manure in “feltoria” 
vineyards. But it was in delimiting the best wine-growing areas that he was 
positively visionary. By choosing only the schistous soil (and avoiding the granite 
outcrops in the area) he foreshadowed the whole notion of controlled appellations. 
Port-growers today bear out his judgment. If you are buying a vineyard, they say, 
co to see it by moonlight. The quartz in granite soil glints under the moon; true 
schist 1s unreflecting black. You will be able to taste the difference in the wine. 

Pombal's stated reason was that vines should not grow where corn could be 
planted; an argument that increased the quantity of food and the quality of wine ata 
stroke. The destiny of the high wilderness of the Douro was to be wine. In acting as 
he did he made Oporto the specialist wine port and obliged Lisbon to diversify. As 
for his own splendid estate, just west of Lisbon at Carcavelos, it was said to grow 
some of the best red wine in Portugal, so it could do no harm to sell it, if the price 
was right, as port. 


PORT WAS NOT YET BY ANY MEANS A WINE OF REFINEMENT. In 1763 James Boswell, Dr 
Johnson's biographer, wrote: “A bottle of thick English port is a very heavy and 
very inflammatory dose. I felt it last time that I drank it for several days, and this 
morning it was boiling in my veins." But the best must already have had the 
potential to mature into an excellent drink. Strength cannot have been its only 
commendation to Englishmen who could afford to drink any wine they wanted. As 
the 18th century progressed so did the Englishman’s cellar, full of bottles quietly 
metamorphosing into plenitude. 
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CHAPTER 23 


| OKAY ESSENCE 


IN same war that forced the British to 
accept Portuguese wines as their destiny was responsible for the promotion of 
another wine, scarcely less novel and not at all less noble, at the extreme other end of 
Europe in 170%, the year ot the Methuen Treaty, Feren Rakoeziqihe lane ol 
Transylvania and a Protestant, took up arms against the (Catholic) Austrian 
occupation of his native Hungary. Louis XIV saw his intervention as a useful 
distraction. His enemy the Emperor of Austria would be obliged to keep a guard on 
his back door as well as his front. The Sun King was also extremely impressed by the 
present of wine that arrived from Rakóczi's estates: a wine that already had a 
reputation in eastern Europe, but had never before reached! Paris. Its mamie (siie man 
simplified from the Hungarian) was Tokay. 

Eastern Europe has been absent from our story for many centuries, appearing 
G T TE again as tne Greeks, then the omis. colomizeartne more ae@es ile 
paris or De tmibalulancds, as tile successive Dorde toas anda listan as 
RHS SEI Ol CMe Oteppes Ol as nel success o rs tine: tantas cnn L 
invaded aire established themselves closer and closer tothe earth on unope. Isa 
was only finally turned back in 1683, when the Turks’ last siege of Vienna was 
brusquely overturned (and their coftee supplies circulated around Europe’s capitals). 
It was noteworthy that Louis XIV did nothing to discourage the Turks from 
bothering his Imperial rival. Rákóczi appeared on cue to fulfil the same useful role. 


THE LONG SILENCE HAS NOT MEANT THAT WINE-GROWING FELL INTO DISUSE. It 1s 
doubtful whether at any time since the Greeks introduced it via the Black Sea (if that 
is what happened) the valley of the Danube has been without wine. Many centuries 
later it was while he was zealously planting vineyards in Pannonia that the Roman 
Emperor Probus met his end. The Greeks had approached from the southeast up the 
Danube and its tributary the Tisza; the Romans from the west across the Pannonian 
plain, leaving their legacy of vines around the inlamd sea of Lake Baño 
Villany and Szekszard, in Lower Austria and Moravia. Their legacy, it is said, goes 
so far as to make wine presses part of western Hungarian tradition, while across the 
Danube in the east the grapes were simply trodden, Greek style. 

Neither Attila and his Huns, nor the Avars who succeeded them (to be crushed 
in due course by Charlemagne), nor the Magyars who founded the Hungarian 
nation had any motive in destroying the amenity of vineyards. The inevitable 
Charlemagne legend runs that he was enthused by Avar wine, and took vines with 
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him back to Germany. King Stephen I Christianized the Magyars in the roth 
con o HEURT O prono Budapest helps ue to picture these 
impressive horsemen, their florid moustachios suggesting the spirit of the cowboy 
under the exterior of a Viking. With the Magyars came a Bulgar tribe from the 
Volga called the Kaliz, respected for their agriculture and way with vines. 

Ina cae RST role iniae Nide ces din pro pasalo and 
stabilizing wine-growing, encouraged by such enlightened monarchs as Bela IV, 
who imported Italians and Flemings skilled in wine, and the famous wine lover 
King Matthias Corvinus, whose realm stretched (briefly) from Bohemia to the 
Carpathians. Matthias (who reigned 1458—90) 1s a favourite subject of Hungarian 
storytelling, appearing rather like the benevolent Henri IV of France. All his people, 
he said, should have wine, and winegrowers were people to be respected. 

Like their contemporaries in the wine villages of the Rhineland, serfs who 
worked conscientiously with their vines acquired privileges. Hill vineyards were 
distinguished from flat ones, for sound empirical reasons, and the communities that 
established them became remarkably democratic, with rights of inheritance, and 
privileged access to the market, matched by duties of loyalty, service and attendance 
at assemblies to check the quality of their wine. Vineyards were surrounded by 
hedges that clearly defined privileged areas. These were surprisingly early moves in 
the direction of controlled quality. “The results were that such communities as 
Sopron, Somlo, Eger and Debro built reputations that went far beyond Hungary, 
to her natural market in northern lands with no wine of their own. Poland, Russia, 
Sweden and the Baltic countries all looked to Hungary for more potent and 
flavoursome wine than (for example) the north of France could provide. Summers 
are hot in Hungary. Its continental climate is tempered by the influence of the 


The last of many attempts by the Turkish Ottoman empire to 
conquer Austria and enter Europe was the siege of Vienna by Kara Mustafa 
in 1683. He was defeated with the help of Polish knights who took home 
a keen interest in the wines of Tokay. 
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Mediterranean. The Hungarian hill regions could provide wine halfway between 
the light wines of the north and the expensive Malmseys of the old Greek world. 

This promising scenario was disastrously interrupted in 1526 by the Ottoman 
Turks under Suleiman I, who destroyed the Hungarian knights at the Battle of 
Mohacs on the Danube. For 160 years the Turks were to occupy the greater part of 
Hungary. Wine-growing was not entirely suppressed (the Turks were content to 
collect taxes, and not exactly allergic to wine themselves), but its high morale was at 
an end in most of the country. The exceptions were along the northern borders, 
where Eger's famous resistance to a siege by Ali Pasha earned its wine the name of 
Bull’s Blood, and where the hills of Toki Hegyalja, rising from the banks of the 
Tisza and the Bodrog, presented the invaders with no obviously desirable prize. The 
worst threat incre was muskih slave raids: blunearians fetched eoo EET ERT EE 
market at Istanbul. 


THE VERY EARLY HISTORY OF THIS SINGULAR REGION IS LITTLE KNOWN. If the Celts grew 
wine they would very probably have chosen these steeply swelling, well drained, 
south-facing hills. If the Greeks, following the Tisza up from the Danube, arrived 
here they would have done the same. The Romans crossed the Danube to establish 
their colony of Dacia in the 2nd century — another possible starting point. What 1s 
reported ¡mat Kino Belawinvited Italians here 11 the 13th century and that they 
brought with them their favourite vine, the mysteriously named Furmint, which, 
together with the more succulently flavoured Harslevelu and a little Muscat, 
composes the modern wine of Tokay. 

Whatever wine they made in such a naturally favoured site was surely above 
average, butit had no special importance until the Turkish invasion, when it became 
One OF CMe TevwpOtemuallsounees ote vente tor the beleaoticred alm TEO 
16th century their commercial instincts were tempered by mistrust, and a curious 
situation arose in which they tried to persuade the Poles to come and buy from 
them, while the Poles refused to budge unless the Hungarians brought their wares to 
Poland. In times of active warfare with the Turks the Hungarians refused to sell any 
wine at all, lest their fighting men should go thirsty. The Polish answer (or part of it) 
was to employ “Szkoc1’’; itinerant Scotsmen who acted as agents, buying wine for 
them in Hungary, in Moldavia to the east across the Carpathian mountains, even in 
Greece. Moldavia was the source of a now-forgotten wine, at one time a rival to 
Tokay: the powerful "green" Cotnari. The old Polish capital of Kraków was the 
centre of the wine trade, slowly giving place to Warsaw at the end of the 16th 
century. For both sides, Jews and Greeks (as well as Scotsmen) acted as go-betweens. 


It is tempting to find some connection between , is well-known in Hungary under the name of 
theiumminit of Toky andthe mot dissimilar IM ozUikeotrat, Or Greyiaar ©. 


Hamed Eromenit On Fromcmreiu alas tice inet One tenuous connection between Alsace and 


Gris, which is known locally in Alsace as the | Tokay is that the Austrian court was apparently 


Tokay d'Alsace. In reality the grapes are very | addicted to Alsace wines until the peremptory 


different; the Pinot Gris a pink grape with juice | annexation of Alsace by its enemy Louis XIV 
low in acidity, the Furmint pale gold, with | in 1683, when it in turn appropriated estates in 


strikingly acidic juice. Moreover, the Pinot Gris | the Tokay hills. 
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The source of Tokay is a remote province 


between the River Tisza and the Carpathians. 


THE RAKOCZI FAMILY MAKES ITS APPEARANCE IN THE STORY IN 1617, when it acquired 
the estate of Sarospatak and started a long campaign to monopolize the wines of the 
region. Thirty years later the old castle of Tokaj1 itself became theirs. It was surely 
not coincidental that only three years later their overseer delayed the vintage, on the 
Proteo rante «pected Nubkismattack Se legemd explains thediseOvery Of Ince noble 
mould, Botrytis cinerea, which shrivelled the grapes, softened their skins, and led to 
the most luscious wine anyone had ever tasted. If this account is true, it antedates the 
similar story of its discovery in Germany, in the Rheingau, by 120 years. 

The Turks did attack in 1678, and pillaged the region. It was their last fling: five 
years later they were routed at Vienna, with enthusiastic help from the King of 
Poland, and in 1686 lost Budapest. The Hapsburg Empire had them on the run. By 
this time the growers in Tokaji-Hegyalja had started digging small-bore tunnels, 
Ine ure Im the Wekld Ss tepertolre Of wine cellars, dcep inte the voleanic tock of tmeir 
hills. The tunnels are too low for a man to stand upright (let alone swing a scimitar). 
Lining one wall is a row of little barrels, known as gonci from the carpenters’ village 
of Gonc. The wine ageing in them is not topped up, but allowed to oxidize 
gradually under a film of yeast, less vigorous (at least in these cold cellars) than the 
white flor of Jerez, but playing a similar role in subtly altering the flavour. 

This was the wine that Ferenc Rákóczi used as his diplomatic weapon in trying 
to save Hungary, now free of Turks, from being similarly overrun by Austrians. He 
failed; Austria and its allies (England included) won the war, and the Hapsburgs 
began their colonialist rule of the long-suffering Hungarians. 

Tokay was much the finest wine of the Hapsburg Empire, which stretched from 
Dalmatia to Poland. So the Emperors appropriated its best vineyards, and used it, as 
the Dukes of Burgundy had used their Beaune, for impressing and ingratiating 
foreign monarchs. Peter the Great of Russia and Frederick I of Prussia both rapidly 
became addicts. The Tsars set up a Commission for Hungarian Wines at St 
Petersburg to ensure regular supplies, leased vineyards (the Emperors banned 
foreigners from buying them) and took vines to the Crimea to try making their 
own Tokay. What did not go to Vienna, Moscow, St Petersburg, Warsaw, Berlin 
or Prague was snapped up by the grandees of Britain, the Netherlands and France. 
The world had no wine to compare with it for sweetness — except perhaps a truly 
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Tokay, the original of all 
wines made from “nobly 
rotten” grapes, is fermented 
and aged in half-size casks in 
tunnel-like cellars. It was 
destined for the courts of 


eastern and northern Europe. 
Russia's appreciation is made 
manifest in the facade of this 
I8th-century merchant's house 
in Zagorsk, near Moscow. 





Exceptional cask imesomie prince-bishop secellar of the Rne Port” vasa 
"blackstrap" while Tokay was a wonderfully perfumed syrup. 


THE PRECISE METHOD OF MAKING Tokay, and the way in which its sweetness and 
intensity are determined and measured, are still unique in the world of wine. They 
cio relato Miore Closely co Pliny s way Ol descubierto 
concentrated sweetness in a Falernian than any current winemaking techniques. The 
most fabled liquor of all is (or was) ‘Tokay Essenczia or Essence. Essence is made only 
of the syrupy drops squeezed from a tub of grapes, if grapes is the word for the 
perished mass, half raisin, half fungus, by their own weight alone. 

Tess MEsmaneps nave a sueca Content so DS ela they prese vete els 
against fermentation. In cool conditions they remain simply grape juice of 
incredible sticky sweetness and overwhelming flavour, pouring as slowly as treacle 
ANG Oy MO means tran parently clear, Ney are EE CB: a OS GRO DUC 0e d] a 
drink. Their very scarcity, though, as well as their searing sweetness, makes them a 
legendary luxury. T'sars and archdukes were pleased to believe that failing powers of 
almost any kind could be restored by this elixir. There are countless stories of inert 
noblemen and enormously senior men of religion springing from their beds — or 


The wild claims about the restorative powers of | try this wine in a case of extreme illness, actually 
Tokay went on right into the 20th century, and at | put a little in a man's mouth... when he really 
an address as respectable as London's St James's | had come to the conclusion he had passed away. 
St. This is what Messrs Berry Bros and Rudd | My friend told me afterwards that the effect was 
were prepared to say in 1933: “A medical man, | like an electric shock — the old gentleman is alive 


and a friend, who had sneered at thesuggestionto | today, and believe me, this is no fairy tale.” 


29 
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alternatively into them — as a drop touched their lips, and of octogenarians 
becoming fathers of large families. 

To make more of a drink of such a sticky fluid, it is my belief that the merchants 
often added brandy. It would help to discourage any feeble effort of the Essence at 
fermentation and give the patient (drinker i5 scarcely the word) even more of an 
impression of fortifying power. I should add that this has been strenuously denied 
by officials and experts, but was stated as an unsurprising fact by the cellarmaster of 
the State Cellars in Satoraljathely, the headquarters of Tokay today. 


‘THe TOKAY THAT WAS TRADED AS WINE, RATHER THAN AN IMPERIAL ELIXIR, was what 1s 
known in Hungarian as Aszu, and in German as Ausbruch. The original procedure 
was to wait until the Essence had oozed from the shrivelled grapes, then pour the 
juice of the remaining grapes over this “Aszú dough" and tread them together. The 
must of this first treading fermented to produce Aszu. A second treading of the same 
"dough" with more juice of normally ripe grapes gave the second-quality wine, 
known as Maslas. Between the two in quality, although not so clearly defined, came 
a wine known as Forditas. Ihe Tokay known as Imperial and drunk ("at table”, it is 
said, although with what food it is hard to imagine) by the Emperors in Vienna was 
hie sz blended waemra measure of the Essence. 

Today the richness of the wine is regulated by formula. It consists of a stated 
number of measures (tubs called puttonyos) of the must of the fully concentrated 
“Aszú” grapes displacing the contents of a barrel of “normal” juice. The maximum 
number of puttonyos is six, resulting 1n an intensely sweet wine with almost 
limitless ageing potential. A very little of the Imperial-style wine is still sold, as 
AAE eneza. 

In specially favoured years all the late-picked “Aszú” grapes would be “‘nobly 
rotten". The situation of the hills above the two converging rivers, the Bodrog and 
the Tisza, is conducive to autumn mists, just as the Garonne and the little river Ciron 
dispense their moisture-laden air around Sauternes and Barsac with the same effect. 
In other years, with steadily sunny autumns and no mists, the grapes are more 
raisined than rotten; there is less Essenczia and a less luscious flavour in the Aszu. 


THE CENTRE OF SUCH CONNOISSEURSHIP THROUGHOUT THE I8TH CENTURY WAS 
Warsaw. The famous merchant house of Fukier there maintained a cellar of every 
vintage since, 1t is said, 1606, the bottles always kept standing up, their corks 
renewed every six years. Tokay was always in demand, despite the jealousy of the 
Hapsburgs, who decreed that for every barrel of noble Hungarian wine exported, a 
barrel of their relatively pedestrian Austrian wine must be sold as well. 

But these are the mere incidentals: the meaning of Tokay in the story of wine is 
simple and strong. Another and better kind of wine could just invent itself, given a 
very peculiar set of natural conditions — and the help of a princely patron. A wine so 
striking would have political consequences. And the world, or more accurately the 
worldly, would beat a path to its cellar door. 
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CHAPTER 24 


GROOT 
CONSTANTIA 


i. 1816, an apparently omniscient 
Frenchman named André Jullien published a work of breathtaking breadth and 
boldness, leaving far behind every book that had ever attempted to catalogue the 
wines of the world. He called it Topographie de Tous les Vignobles Connus — the 
topography (it should really be translated as "whereabouts ) of all known 
vineyards. He might well have added “and unknown” to his title: his researches 
discovered pockets of wine-growing in corners of Asia, Africa, America and eastern 
Europe, on islands in the ocean and in passes of the Hindu Kush, where nobody 
Wouldexpecuany such tame: Ele recorded the soil, che orape vanetics, tne eU 
produced, often the price, and generally some snippet of information, even about 
the mios mob cue vinevyanas, Mine pleasantiy mamied Gracielise, Or empl e 
surely be worth looking for. Jullien tells us that it is an island in the Azores whose 
wine 1s so poor that most of it 1s distilled. 

Most remarkable of all Jullien’s undertakings, perhaps, 15 his bold-as-brass 
classification of almost every wine in the world into one of five categories of quality. 
Few, it is true, were likely to take issue with him on whether the Cossack 
productions of Ekaterinoslav or those of General Bekelof in the outskirts of 
Astrakhan rightly belonged in class four or five. He was more exposed, though, 
when he described the wine of Constantia at the Cape of Good Hope as "among the 
finest liqueur wines of the world, ranking immediately after that of Tokay”. This 
was the generally accepted view of his time, reflected in the alarming prices 
Constantia fetched in Europe. 

Stranger still is the fact that Comstamtia‘and Tokay rose to eminence at alim est 
exactly the same time; that the first wine of the New World to be acknowledged 
great e yer another product ol tle era tmal Cave Us ssp re oro ama e acme mince 
growth claret, Tokay and the first fumblings of port. Perhaps Constantia was only a 
frst moUn too, inthe Tye century. But Constantia ts thie more hema ES TS REN 
demonstrating how even in a savage and backward environment, infinite pains can 
procure excellence. Also how when the pains stop, so does the quality. 


THE PORTUGUESE NAVIGATORS WHO DISCOVERED THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE found 
nothing to interest them in this empty land, sparsely inhabited by savages. They 
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were looking for cities rich 1n spices, and sailed on for India. The same is true of the 
early Dutch seamen, who did no more than fill their water casks from the Fresh 
River in Table Bay, pick bundles of wild sorrel to ward off scurvy, and set sail again 
for the Indies. It was when their trading port of Batavia in Java started to merit 
usc ecu melts TE E ERRER se Ape Decale: a locical nos pecially 
promising, step. In 1652 Johan van Riebeeck set up the first permanent victualling 
station for his masters in the Dutch East India Company, a fort and a farm. He wrote 
RG J ire corto vile cuttimes. whicm they ssentan 1054 Dine Comipany bad 
taken the trouble to fetch cuttings from the Rhineland and sew them up in damp 
little packets of sailcloth. Too damp, in all probability; they did not take root. 

The next year’s batch, assembled from Germany, France, Spain and Bohemia, 
was more successful. The first vintage was pressed 1n the Cape in 1659: 15 litres from 
French Muscadel grapes. The “Hanepoot Spanish” were “not yet ripe". Hanepoot, 
or sometimes Hanepop, 1s a Cape Dutch word (whose origins are perhaps best left 
obscure) for the most ancient of Muscat grapes, the Muscat of Alexandria, brought 
from the eastern Mediterranean as the mainstay of Málaga and also planted in the 
Canary Islands. The Canary Islands may have been a staging post for some of the 
vines that eventually found their way to South Africa and later Australia. 

But the development of a wine industry was no part of the Company's plans for 
its possession at the Cape. Rice to feed the slaves was more important. The 
Company has been described as “that most profitable blend of unblushing piracy 
and commercialized Protestantism”. It only allowed a few chosen and hopefully 
sober ex-servants, released from service to become Free Burghers and farm on their 
own behalf, to make and sell wine locally. Anyone else who hoped to earn from 
wine-growing had to send his produce all the way to Batavia. Gradually the Dutch 
factors in the Indies realized that their best hope of drinkable wine was to encourage 
the Cape to make it, and arranged for a winemaker from Alsace, a press and a cooper 
to make barrels on the Company’s farm of Rustenburg. Twenty-five years after 
van Riebeeck’s settlement there were still only 189 European settlers (including 117 
children) and 191 slaves. 


THE MAN WHO BROUGHT PROSPERITY AND CIVILIZED LIFE (AT LEAST FOR HIMSELF) to the 
Cape was the Company's new Commander in 1679, Simon van der Stel. Van der 
Stel was born on an East Indiaman in the Indian Ocean. While he was a child he saw 
his father murdered in Ceylon and his mother (reputedly a half-caste) die in Batavia, 
but returned to Amsterdam to join the army, fight the English and the French, and 
become a valued officer in the East India Company. He was 40 when he was sent 
to the Cape as Commander. Among his recruits he took with him a French 
winegrower. He founded the new settlement of Stellenbosch in a lovely wooded 
valley a few miles inland and in 1685 contrived to be granted (against the law and 
custom of the Company) an estate at the back of Table Mountain; a big estate, 1n fact 
exactly the size of the whole of Amsterdam at the time and about 15 times as much as 
a normal land grant. He named 1t Constantia, perhaps after one of the Company's 
ships, or possibly in honour of a quality he admired. The legend that it was named 
after his wife is false. She was called Johanna, and stayed behind 1n Amsterdam, 
never to see her husband or children again. 
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The Cape has a perfect climate for fine wine, but few of the early Dutch settlers 
had the temperament necessary to make it. It was the governor Simon Van der 
Stel who founded what became the first-growth of the new colonial world. 

Van der Stel developed Constantia with extraordinary speed into an almost 
princely estate. Fle planted avenues of European Oaks to RET E ET ke ENDING 
destructive southeast gales, leading through the glittering clusters of the native 
silver-trees to a substantial mansion. In his extravagant gardens he planted every sort 
of fruit tree, but lavished most care on his vineyards. The first tasting note came back 
from Batavia in 1692: "The wine from Constantia 1s of a much higher quality than 
any sent out so far, but obviously only available in small quantities. By 1705 (when 
Count Rákóczi was sending his Tokay to Louis XIV), F. Valentin, in his Description 
of the Cape of Good Hope, could write: “The lovely red Constantia wine . . . need 
not yield place in strength and charm to the best Persian wine or to the Italian 
Lachryma Christi, and in addition this estate has also an exceptionally good, in fact 
the best, Steenwyn and Krystalw yn, so divine and enchanting in taste, that only a 
truly fine palate could distinguish it from the best Tosca... .” 

The comparison with Persian wine 15 teasing. Other references infer that Persian 
vines were taken to the Cape. Were they from Shiraz? The Steen grapeis the Chenin 
Blanc importes irom the fore valley and the fay ourite erape of the Gane tos 
but what Krystalwyn was 1s a matter for conjecture . . . as indeed is the identity of 
tne “West oscar 

There are just enough glimpses of Constantia in those early days to show what 
perfectionism went into its winemaking. A visitor in 1710 reported, "I saw the 
wine-pressing house with all the casks ... their woodwork and all equipment is 
scrubbed white and clean”. Van der Stel planted many varieties of vine, often under 
confusing names. "White French”, for example, was the Spanish variety Palomino, 
used for making sherry, "Green Grape" was Sémillon, and nobody knows what 
"Pontac" was- although one may imagine it came from Bordeaux. It seems that he 
also planted Steen. But his fame was to come from Muscat varieties. 
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The genealogy of the Muscat subfamily of grapes is far from simple. Van der 
Stel's Spanish Hanepoot was the white Muscat of Alexandria. His “Frontignac” was 
the Muscat a Petits Grains, the finest but also the most variable of the clan, at least in 
colour, ranging from white to a warm brown. Since he sold both white and red 
Muscat wines, he may have also used (if only for colour) the only really dark- 
coloured Muscat, the Muscat Hamburg, which is a low-grade wine grape, however 
delicious it 15 to bite into. Alternatively, he may have blended his red dessert wine 
using a non-Muscat red variety. In any case his white was very good, but it was red 
Constantia, less powerfully aromatic but wonderfully mellow and harmonious, 
that became so famous. When aged it was described as a rich topaz colour — which 
suggests that 1t may never have been a deep red even when young. 


SUCH WAS THE FIRST FLOWERING OF CONSTANTIA — AND IT WAS BRIEF. [he Governor, 
as he was to become in 1691, retired in 1699 and his seemingly loathsome son 
Willem Adriaan inherited the post. He was recalled to Holland in disgrace, and 
when Simon died in 1712 his little empire was divided. Two of the three parts had 
vineyards: Groot and Klein (Great and Little) Constantia. It was Klein Constantia, 
under its new master, Johannes Colin, that took up the challenge of making the 
Cape's one outstanding wine. 

Colin was evidently a good businessman. He sold his wine to the Company 
¡cla Mona se sure tinal tne Dutch markel was made aware Of it. Fle charecd 
twice as much for the red wine as for the white, and seems to have been able to 
stretch his supplies by buying wine from his neighbours. In 1733 Groot Constantia 
ocn Nac an he market andi he as able toute tHe prOpertics. Ww mem ic 
died in 1743 the ownership became complicated, but the two Constantias were 
perceived as being one wine estate again, and remained so, although with a 
somewhat dimmer reputation, for his widow’s lifetime. 

Passing travellers have left us every detail of the winemaking process in the 
1740s, from which it is clear that the Dutch technique of sulphuring was used, but 
very carefully, to stop the wine from fermenting to dryness. Once it had stopped, 
tie Wines Wasseanerully Lfaemed as imamy times as mecessary Ay German visitor 
described how they judged whether fermentation had stopped by “‘listening at the 
bunghole for the moment when the wine no longer makes a noise; for as long as 1t 1s 
not entirely quiet, there 1s an irritation in the barrel as though it contained crabs”. 

Two famous Swedish botanical collectors both recorded their views: Sparrman 
in 1772 and Thunberg, on his way to Japan, the following year. Sparrman was 
convinced that the quality of Constantia was all a question of the soil of "certain 
particular vineyards" (a very French view) while Thunberg believed that it was the 


If any proof were needed of how seriously | plant has only succeeded at the Cape; everywhere 


Europe — even the French — took Constantia it is 
here, in this paragraph from the famous Descrip- 
tion générale et particuliere du duché de Bourgogne: 
“The plants of the celebrated vine of the Cape 
[of Good Hope] have been planted in Beaune and 
its ncighbourhood. What is strange is that this 


else it has degenerated. The Dauphin and the 
Prince de Conti asked M. Brunct of Paris why the 
wine of the plants they had procured were so 
inferior to those of Beaune. He replied that they 


| had not been able to ship with the plants the soil 


' and the sunshine.” 
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The cellar building of the Groot Constantia estate is the high-point of 

the cool, white-painted style of architecture known as Cape Dutch. Its 

gable was ornamented in 1790 with a Bacchic relief of a quality worthy 
of Bordeaux. 


situation, not the soil, that made all the difference, and that other equally good 
situations (and wines) existed. 

What really mattered, of course, was neither, but the man in charge. In the 1770s 
this became clear when Groot Constantia was sold, in a very run-down condition, 
to arich middle-aged landowner, Hendrik Cloete of Stellenbosch, who “possessed 
about one hundred slaves, and enjoyed every comfort obtainable in the country”. 
Cloete replanted the vineyards and in 1790 built the new cellar which 1s the best 
xaniplc Or mc Gape DO uelis ue Eee HONO Its day. Iie GET S ot tne B IT» SIEG] 
developed a homely style of building of enormous charm, characterized by a gable 
in the middle of a long wall of the building over the door. The purpose of this gable 
was to protect the doorway from burning thatch if the house caught fire. Long 
hooked poles were used to pull the thatch off, so the exit had to be kept clear. At 
Groot Constantia, the businesslike gable was made the frame for a masterpiece of 
Bac Mi batoquesculpture lit represents Ganwinede, (ie clip EIRE EREE HERE REISEN 
an eagle surrounded by classical Bacchantes cavorting against a background of oval 
Barrek imi aney — allmintne I 722] UN white Or ever, ape EEE 

Hendrik Cloete used his 100 slaves to extraordinary purpose. In his pursuit of 
perfecien he stationed them) anione te vines SOMALI amens ec eL ame GIONE GI o1maeme 
of his grapes it was instantly removed. His wine was acknowledged magnificent, 
but his business sense, unfortunately, was less so. In 1793 he made the fatal mistake of 
signing a perpetual contract with the Company to sell them 60 casks of his best wine 
every year at a fixed price — with no allowance for inflation. He did not live to reap 
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the whirlwind. It was his son Hendrik, who took over the management in 1794, 
who had to face the problem — compounded with another and more immediate 


one: the invading British. 


IN 1795 THE BRITISH LANDED AT THE CAPE and rapidly overwhelmed the slight Dutch 
forces at the Battle of Muizenberg, almost within sight of Constantia. Hendrik 
Cloete commanded the Stellenbosch Burgher Cavalry. But there was scarcely a 
fight. 

Under the British there was no interference with the peaceful farming life of the 
Cape settlers; just a new set of bureaucrats to deal with — and a much-augmented 
stream of sightseers. The languid tones of the British upper class can be heard loud 
messe mns temiemionrsqbobenb Percival was, | fear, typical. he did mot even 
trouble to find out Hendrik Cloete’s name. "The farm which produces this richly 
flavoured wine belongs to a Dutchman, Mynheer Pluter, and has long been in his 
family ....” Not entirely surprisingly, Percival did not find ““Pluter” in a good 
humour. He and his friends simply tipped the Constantia slaves and were shown all 
over the estate — including a wine tasting. 

At least Percival appreciated the wine. "Its exquisite flavour", he wrote, is 
chiedi torbe atiiabuted’ to the great care takem in the rearing, dressie and 
encouragement of the vines . . . and not suffering the leaves, stalks and unripe fruit 
iolbenmiomxecimitmemtiessasdeone by the ether Dutentarmers. A couple or classes , 
he added, “are quite as much as one would wish to drink at a time.” 

British possession of the Cape was confirmed in 1814. It had not apparently 
occurred to them that this addition to the Empire could provide an answer to the 
problem that started with the loss of Bordeaux 350 years before; the need for a wine 
supply firmly in British hands. Nelson had pointed out that it was a vital victualling 
atole cllled It aim immense tavern 

At first all they were interested in was the famous Constantia. Having promised 
the inhabitants freedom from "the monopolies and oppressions which have been 
hitherto exercised by the East India Company... . Everyone may buy from whom 
he will, sell to whom he will", the British commander, Sir Henry Craig, discovered 


LADY ANNE'S VISIT 
An altogether more sensitive account of Con- | presses there were four, with three slaves each. 
stantia comes from Lady Anne Barnard, the wife | Into the first the grapes were tossed in large 


the wine running out from a hole at the bottom 


| 
of the secretary to the Governor: “Mynheer quantities, and the slaves danced on them softly, 

Cloete took us into the wine-press hall; where the 

| 

| 


whole of our party made wry faces at the idea of | of the barrel, pure and clear — this was done to 
drinking wine that had been pressed from the | slow music. A quicker and stronger measure 
grapes by three pairs of black feet; but the | began when thesame grapes were danced on over 
certainty that the fermentation would carry off | again. The third process gone through was that of 
every polluted article settled that objection with | passing the pulp and skins through a sieve, and 
me. What struck me most was the beautiful | this produced the richest wine of the three; but 
antique forms, perpetually changing and perpe | the different sorts were ultimately mixed 
tually graceful, of the three bronze figures, half- | together by Mynheer Cloete, who told us it has 
naked, who were dancing in the wine-press and | been the practice of his forefathers to keep them 
beating the drum (as it were) with their feet to | separate and sell them at different prices, but he 


some other instrument in perfect time. Of these. | found the wine was improved by mixing." 
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to his glee the agreement Cloete’s father had made with the Company, and 
promptly forgot all fine sentiments about oppression. Disregarding Cloete's 
protests, he left the new Governor, Lord Macartney, to enforce the letter of the 
unfortunate contract, keeping enough barrels of each vintage, bought at a 
knockdown price, to give the British high officials at the Cape a wonderful 
perquisite to which they had not a shadow of right, and sending the bulk to England 
izo loe aie es la stc See Leod. © 

Under the impossible circumstances, with the virtual confiscation of a large part 
of his production, it 15 a great tribute to Cloete that he kept up his standards as long as 
he did. It is true that Constantia was now world famous. Napoleon, exiled on St- 
Helena, was known to have enjoyed it. King Louis-Philippe of France in due course 
joined the appreciation society. But the British government not only starved the 
goose that laid the golden eggs; 1t removed the workforce that made such luxury 
possible. In 1799 Macartney's secretary, Darrow, was writing memoranda about 
trading wine for slaves with America, “a trade that seems susceptible of very 
considerable augmentation". Thirty-five years later slavery was proscribed in all 
British dominions and the Royal Navy used to blockade slave-trade ports. A British 
army captain at the Cape made a very pertinent observation, even if Constantia was 
the exception that proved the rule: "Among the terrible reactions produced by the 
Slave trade LE EE ^ menes Perhaps more mented TET EGE HE tnan—uac 
dissoluteness of morals and ferocity of disposition which it creates among people 
who are concerned with it." The standard of wine farming at the Cape was 
sencrall lamentables line detection the Capewine proceed mou tine avance ETEL IS 
pim BN Onc Maine OU GENIS KE SET CU C INGOleNece On tne tie CHO MD MN 

A hasty step by the British government was to make 1t worse. Suddenly alive to 
the fact that a British possession could supply cheap wine, 1t reduced the duty on its 
import to one-third of that on Portuguese wines. By creating a virtually open 
market for any sort of rubbish, it pre-empted any move by South Africa to 
capitalize on Constantia s reputation. Constantia alone held its standards for as long 
as it could, under the dogged Cloete. Having encouraged cheap winemaking, the 
British then changed their minds and (in 1841) raised the tarrifts, so that South 
Africa’s cut-price wines were hopelessly uncompetitive in Britain. 

he cadet the story of Constantia was sad but ime vitable, iiss tiie teal sane 
mildew oidium appeared at the Cape. In 1861 Britain removed its tariff barrier 
against French wines. In 1866 phylloxera struck. 


For all practical purposes, Constantia is as extinct | amber in colour, with odours of balsam and, | 


as Falermian. Groot Constantia is a national || thought, a trace of orange. dt was still sweet, 


monument; its vineyards a state wine farm whose 
wine, although good in the modern style, does 
not attempt to reproduce the famous dessert wine 
of the 18th century. So what was it like? In 19701 
was privileged to drink a glass of the 1830 vintage 
from the London cellar of the publisher George 
Rainbird. The wine was in an English pint bottle 
of the period, sealed with wax over the cork. It 


was in beautiful condition: extremely soft, pale 


mouth-filling and exceptionally harmonious, 
with a flavour that seemed to combine a tang of 
citrus and a smoky richness. The only wine I have 
tasted that it resembled was a Malaga of about the 
same period from the Duke of Wellington’s 
estate of Molino del Rey, which shared these 
smoky-orange aromas and sott richness. Neither 
had any trace of the very recognizable Muscat 


flavour — which 1s not to say they never did. 
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L 5... wines are made by their markets. It 
Is an axiom you can apply at any stage of history. Of course they are not made 
without good grapes and a tolerable climate; still less without investment and 
diligence. Only one wine, though, has gained its place 1n history by the brutal way it 
has been treated. The masochist 1s madeira. If it had remained in its beautiful island 
home, or merely been shipped the few hundred miles to Europe, its unique qualities 
would never have emerged. But its fate was to suffer the tropics, and conditions that 
destroyed its competitors. Madeira became what it is (or rather has been), the 
longest-living, most pungent and luxurious, yet most vigorous and energizing of 
wines, because its market lay across oceans, even across the equator — and by some 
miracle it had the constitution to survive. 

Madeira is the largest of a group of islands 400 miles into the Atlantic off the 
coast of Morocco; the nearest of the Atlantic archipelagos that had been dimly 
known to the ancients as the Isles of the Blest, and perhaps given rise to the legend of 
Atlantis. Who knows what ancient seamen, like Ulysses, set out beyond the Pillars 
of Hercules, the Straits of Gibraltar, “to sail beyond the sunset”, and never returned? 

The Canary Islands were the first to be rediscovered in the r4th-century Age of 
Exploration, probably by the inquisitive Genoese following the coast of Africa 
southward. None seem to have returned, though, from a course due westward 
straight out into the Atlantic, until in about 1345 a cog from Bristol was blown off 
its course for the Mediterranean, and after 13 days of tempest made a landfall on an 
unknown island. The story is full of pathos. The cog belonged to a Bristol 
merchant-venturer, Robert a Machin, who was eloping with the daughter of a 
nobleman above his station. Both died on the island and were buried on the beach 
where a village now stands bearing a Portuguese version of his name, Machico. 

When the crew set sail again eastward they were captured by Moorish pirates 
and the cog, La Welyfare, was taken into ‘Tangier. There, in the prison, they met a 
captive Spanish pilot, Juan de Morales of Seville, and told him their story. Morales 
was ransomed, but on his way home captured once more, this time by the 
Portuguese captain Juan Gongalves, known as Zarco, the one-eyed. Zarco was one 
of the skippers trained by Prince Henry the Navigator — hardened scourges of the 
Moors (“unemployed Crusaders”, they have been called). 
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Two years later, in 1418, Zarco, together with the Genoese pilot Perestrello, in 
turn found himself blown off course en route for West Africa, and landed on an 
island that they supposed to be Machin's discovery. From it, on the southwest 
horizon, they watched a dark cloud like “vapours rising from the mouth of hell”. 
The experienced Genoese knew it must be a considerable island, and stayed with his 
ship while Zarco retumed to Dore to nepore ro Prince rlemry. line nece 
him men and stores. In July 1420 they landed on an island of magnificent mountains 
tase) Perestrello maimed im ltaliam Woleename, the dana Or Wy cod UE IOUe (bI 
Portuguese just “Wood”: Madeira. 


THE GENOESE, AND THE SPANISH, HAVING DISCOVERED THE CANARY ISLANDS, had to 
conquer them before they could colonize them. Their native inhabitants, although 
still living in the Stone Age, put up a resistance that was not finally crushed until 
allant eade tet St CT DING 

Madeira had no inhabitants. From the shoreline to the top of its 6,000-foot crags 
it was one dense forest. Under its characteristic cloud its climate was quite different 
from that of the Saharan coast only 400 miles away; almost equally warm but never 
short of rainfall and immensely fertile. 

Prince Een cave continand Ol tne Island to Zarco. and Ondered it colomzeal 
vaca sucar cane and vites om Crete. For revenue, no crop could be expected to 
equal theiiexmrious preducever theteastem Mediterranean, chem fallinemmnenceame 
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Madeira towers out oí the 
Atlantic off the North African 
coast with some of the highest 

sea-cliffs in the world. It was 
discovered uninhabited, one 
enormous primeval forest, but 
was quickly turned by the 
Portuguese into the world's 
biggest producer of sugar. 
Wine took over as its principal 
export when Brazil and its 
slave-labour undercut 
Madeira's sugar industry. 
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ac control, No clear the land for planto the settlers started 
VOS] GGR e O says bumed for seven years, laying waste the rich 
indigenous forest but leaving an enriching covering of wood ash. Sugarcane was the 
GieatesMecess inc Previousisources Of supar for Europe had been sicily, the eastern 
[TT PEE A Ia and a little Andalusians andthe alcar yen but 
everywhere it was a luxury. It grew so well on Madeira that between 1470 and 1500 
the European price of sugar halved. At the start of the 16th century, Madeira was the 
world’s greatest sugar producer. As early as 1456 records also show that Madeira 
wine was imported into England. 


AT THE SAME TIME, BUT WITH LESS STRIKING RESULTS, Portugal was colonizing the 
Azores, far out in the Atlantic on the latitude of Lisbon, and the Cape Verde Islands, 
far south of the Canaries on the latitude of Senegal and, across the Atlantic, the West 
Indies. The Azores proved the least profitable: wine was growable there, grain did 
well, but the prevailing winds made the islands awkward to reach, and they are a 
notorious centre of high barometric pressure, which means no wind at all. The Cape 
Verde Islands were too hot and dry for the vine, but useful for cotton. 

Of all the Atlantic islands, the first whose wine found a ready market and made a 
name were the Canaries. Canary sack, modelled by the Spanish on sherry sack and 
malaga, was well-established in England by the middle of the 16th century. 
Shakespeare's most vivid tasting note concerns Canary: “A marvellous searching 
wine; and it perfumes the blood ere one can say “what's this?’ ” It seems to have been, 
in general, sweeter than sherry sack and more like malaga, mostly of the Malmsey 
grape, although that known as Vidonia, from Tenerife, was a relatively dry and 
high-acid wine that aged well — Vidonia is another name for the Verdelho grape of 
Madeira. Canary remained popular in northern Europe throughout the 17th and 
most of the 18th centuries, reaching its peak in England in the 1660s. James Howell, 
the author of the Familiar Letters, in one of which he gossips about every drink he has 
ever tasted, or heard of, had the highest opinion of it. Canary wines, he wrote, are 
accounted the richest, the most firm, the best-bodied and lastingst.” "French 
wines”, he added, “may be said but to pickle meat in the stomach, but this 1s the 
wine that digests." If Howell is right, it was more in fashion in the 1630s than sherry 
or malaga, which “well mingled, pass for Canaries in most taverns, more often than 
Canary itself.’ In the end, though, it did not have the quality or the staying power of 
madeira. 


MADEIRA OWED ITS RISE TO FAME partly to its peculiar natural constitution, the result 
of the island’s soil and climate, but more particularly because of its position on the 
Atlantic shipping lanes. In several ways it has been the Americas that have shaped 
madeira’s fortune. The first was that sugar plantations in Brazil produced better 
(and, with slave labour, cheaper) sugar. In the 1570s the island found that wine wasa 





more profitable crop. But Madeira’s style of wine, even from the best Malmsey 
grapes, was light and acid (especially by sack lovers’ standards). Falstaff washed 
down his cold capon’s leg with it: he did not compose an ode to it. 

The second was the development of plantations by the English in North 
America and the West Indies. The plantation of Virginia was begun in 1607, of 
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Massachusetts Bay in 1629, of Maryland in 1632. The Leeward Islands and Barbados 
became British in the 1630s. Oliver Cromwell took Jamaica from Spain in 1655. 
South Carolina was settled in 1663. By the reign of Charles II chere was a widespread 
demand for wine along the North American seaboard and south into the West 
Indies. King Charles confirmed Cromwell's Navigation Ordinance, designed to 
eive the monopoly of shipping goods trom Europe to the colonies to English ships 
alone. Colonial ships therefore had to go to England for everything they needed. 

But Charles made one exception: Madeira. Some say 1t was out of respect for his 
Portuguese Queen; others that Madeira 15 more truly Africa than Europe. It could 
hardly have been an oversight. Almost every west-bound ship for the Americas 
stopped there in any case, if only to fill its water casks. It was a question of winds. 
The prevailing winds make the westerly passage a penance in the north Atlantic. 
The natural sea-lane lies south down the coast of Portugal until you meet the 
northeasterly trade winds at about the 3oth degree of latitude, between Madeira and 
the Canaries. A direct run westward then takes you to Bermuda and Charleston or 
Savannah, but the prevailing winds on the North American coast are southerly, 
making the run up to more northern ports a simple matter. Thus almost every ship, 
whether British or American, put in to the open harbour, the “roads” at Funchal, 
the capital of Madeira, and loaded wine for the crossing. 

An early witness to the effect was Christopher Jefferson, in 1676, whose ship, on 
its way to St Kitts in the Windward Islands, was chased into Funchal roads by a 
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Turkish privateeer and nearly came to gricf. The drenched Jefferson was revived by 
the “restorative and anti-rheumatic virtues of old Madeira” (it is surprising that the 
wine he was given was old) and discovered, when he arrived in the West Indies, that 
"there 1s no commodity better in these parts than Madeira wines. They are so 
generally and so plentifully drunk, being the only strong drink that is natural here, 
except brandy and rum, which are too hot.” Young Jefferson put his finger straight 
on the great virtue of madeira in a hot climate: it not only remains in good 
comic tt retarms vital freshness, a little bite of acidity that makes it a 
refreshing drink when “brandy and rum are too hot”. At this stage most madeira 
plnra Deverage wine, made in september, racked in December or 
January and shipped out as soon as possible to be drunk within the year. 


THE SHIPPING CONDITIONS WERE TOTALLY PRIMITIVE. There was no jetty or quay, and 
the hogsheads, or "pipes", of wine were rolled into the sea, to be pushed and pulled 
by swimmers to the ships lying off the pounding beach. Yet in December 1697, 
William Bolton, an English merchant at Funchal, recorded that within 17 days 11 
ships had loaded wine, ten of them British and bound for the American plantations. 
Fight of the ships (three for Jamaica, two for Boston, and one each for Barbados, 
Antigua and Nevis) between them took on 695 pipes; about 100,000 gallons of 
wine. 

A distinction was made between the regular beverage wines and Malmseys, 
which were grown only in the best sites and probably represented about four 
percent of the total. The Malmsey grape was in a class apart for rich wines. For dry, 
the Sercial emerged as much the finest. Legend had it — quite wrongly — that it was 
really the same grape as the Riesling. Andre Jullien made the comparison between 
Sercial and Rhine wines, on the grounds that they were the two longest-lived white 
wines in the world. Between the best sweet and the best dry came the Bual or 
Bagoual grape, good for medium-rich wines, and the Verdelho (alias Vidonia) for 
medium and milder ones. Very good wines were also made from Muscat and a 
grape called Terrantez (now an extreme rarity). Ordinary wines were made from 
the Tinta. They were extremely astringent and were recommended for treating 
dysentry — which gave them a steady market in the tropics. 

It was originally Malmseys that the Funchal merchants began to store and age on 
the island, to sell at much higher prices. They had no cool cellarage, so kept their 
pipes in the open air or in the lofts of their “lodges”, where although the wine 
oxidized (the French say “maderized”) and turned brown, the high temperatures 
seemed to do the flavour nothing but good. 

Arriving at their destination the pipes were commonly syphoned off into great 
glass dempohns or carboys, protected with wicker casing, where they lay in high 
summer temperatures with no protection from oxygen. All this maltreatment did 
was to make them smoother and more pungent. The parallel with Falernian is 
remarkable; one feels that Pliny would shrug his shoulders and say, “of course”. 


MADEIRA IN THE 17TH CENTURY WAS CHRONICALLY SHORT OF FOOD, especially after 


1640 when Portugal was once more at war with Spain (and hence with the granary 
GEH ms» eiilcoresete plentyeor nan, but the kishom covermme;nt 
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directed it to its latter-day Crusaders, its garrison in Morocco, leaving Madeira to 
fend for itself — which it did by making foreign ships, calling for wine, turn aside for 
a wearisome voyage to the Azores and back (often returning empty-handed). As 
soon as the North American plantations had grain to spare, therefore, Madeira 
welcomed a two-way trade that was profitable for both. New England in particular 
sent grain and maize. “In return, Madeira had little to offer but wines, wines, and 
more wines wines that, it 15 said, softened the rigidities” of Puritanism and made 
the inhabitants of New England seaport towns altogether more human. 

Old England, meanwhile, despite its sworn brotherhood with Portugal, for a 
long time remained faithful to Canary. What awakened interest in madeira back in 
London was the information of how good it had become in America. The great 
botanist Sir Joseph Banks, sailing with Captain Cook to Australia on HMS 
Endeavour, left a graphic but not exactly flattering picture of Madeira in 1768: 
"When first approached from seaward the island has a very beautiful appearance, 
the sides of the hills being entirely covered with vineyards almost as high as the eye 
can distinguish. This gives a constant appearance of verdure, although at this time 
nothing but the vines remain green, the grass and herbs being completely burnt up, 
except near the rills by which the vines are watered and under the shade of the vines 
themselves. 

ne people nar cemeral seem! to be as idle, or rather unimionmed) a ser. acu 
ever yet saw; all their instruments, even those with which their wine, the only 
genuine article of trade in the island, is made, are perfectly simple and unimproved. 
In making the wine the grapes are put into a square wooden vessel ... into which the 
Serv amis et navim e taken Other stockames and jacisets), and) withtierr feceaimel 
bon SHG EEE AS mmo otc juice as Unc y Can. tie stalls. etc, sette meo lie L 
Wea tOScmer With a rope, ana pul under a Square piece Of wood veles Dess el 
down bya lever, to the other end of which is fastened a stone that may be raised up at 
pleasure Dy a screw. By this means and this only they make them mine amd: Oy, cons 
probably Noah made his when he had newly planted his first vineyard after the 
general destruction of mankind and their arts, although it is not impossible he might 
have used a better, if he remembered the methods he had seen before the flood." 

Cook bought more than 3,000 gallons of wine on the island for the 94 crewmen 
and scientists on the Endeavour. Brandy was added to this wine to help preserve it for 
a voyage that lasted two and a half years. 


FROM ABOUT THIS TIME THE LEDGERS OF THE MERCHANT HOUSES OF MADEIRA 
Gncreasingly in English ownership) begin to record another excellent market for 
their wine: the new British possessions in India. (Portugal's Indian feitorias had 
undoubtedly used a steady supply since they were founded in the 15th century.) The 
island was equally en route for an East Indiaman as it was for a ship plying to 
America By the start or the Toth) century TT made HT SS EHI SUITS DNO SU 
crossing the equator, rounding the Cape, crossing the equator again, and having the 
same retos chectin tne East lindiesvas the Ww est. ile recordo © 955 18 C Colon 
and Co., one of the oldest firms on the island, record exactly which wine went to 
each of the many British regimental messes in such Imperial bastions as Meerut, 
Bangalore, Secunderabad, Rawal Pindee and Lucknow. 
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MADEIRA'S YOUNG WINES BEFORE THEIR ADVENTURES BEGIN are surprisingly light and 
unimpressive, except for their noticeable edge of acidity. For these long voyages the 
wines were undoubtedly fortified with spirits; “two bucketfuls of brandy a pipe" 
sounds very much like the practice with mid-18th-century port. The dessert 
qualities, made of Malmsey, Bual or sometimes Verdelho grapes, were also often 
sweetened with “‘vinho de surdo”: a mixture of unfermented must and brandy. The 
extra strength helped their already uncanny stability; the extra sweetness simply 
mae ven imore lax rious Othe verandah ab tne endo tne voyage. 

If one voyage across the Atlantic (or the equator) was good for the wine, two, it 
was argued, must be better. It certainly turned out so. By the second half of the 18th 
century, orders were arriving from London for pipes to be loaded on ships outward- 
bound for the West (or even the East) Indies, to be treated as ballast on board and to 
return with the ship to Europe. 

Barrels of extra size and strength were built to be stowed 1n the bilges of an East 
Indiaman, whose voyage from Funchal to Bombay and back to London would take 
at least half a year. Why these wines, constantly in motion in stifling heat, the barrels 
often submerged in foetid bilgewater, did not turn out undrinkable is a mystery. On 
the contrary, they developed softness and depth of flavour, while never losing their 
piquant liveliness that made people think of them almost as eccentric but much- 
loved old friends. Even more eccentric was the method of ageing them in bottles 
buried in a pit of horse manure for six months, which Jullien reports. What quality 
this was expected to add is hard to imagine. With any other author one would 
suspect a hoax. 


NOWHERE WERE THE IDIOSYNCRASIES OF MADEIRA MORE LOVINGLY STUDIED than in 
East Coast America. Savannah, Georgia, which happens to be on exactly the same 
latitude as Funchal, was famous in the first half of the roth century for its madeira 


VINTAGE MADEIRA 
It is possible to be categorical about the astonish- | Occasionally the name of one of the best-situated 
ing quality of madciras up to 150 years old and | villages of the island (e.g. Campanario, Camara 
more because such wines still exist in a few j|fde Lobos— both on the sheltered south side) was 





collectors cellars. Im 1088 a bottle of 1838 #ilimentioned. 
Malmsey was drunk at a dinner in Savannah, Disasters that hit Madeira’s vineyards late in 
Georgia — where there is still a Madeira Club — | the 19th century almost put a stop to the trade in 
and overtopped in quality a succession of five | top-quality and vintage wines. Shortage led to 
other excellent vintages, the youngest of them 80 | high prices and a falling off of demand, followed 
eso It proved the poimt that tie constitution | by Prombition i the 9 nited e States, COO Pet 
of this wine is unlike all others. blow to the island. Shippers have concentrated 
Vintage madeiras, like vintage ports, were | their attention in this century on the Scandina- 


only made in particularly successful years when | vian market for fine wines, and the French for 


— — MÀ — M ——À—  —— ren — nM MÀ — — 


the quality of the wine was well above average. | low-quality cooking wines from inferior vine 





The bulk was, andis, aged in something similar to | varieties introduced after phylloxera. Unaccoun- 
the Spanish solera system — if it was aged at all | tably, the British have all but forgotten madeira 
before leaving the island. Traditionally the | in favour of port and sherry. It comes as news to 
island’s merchants sold their wines under the | most people to learn that such vintages as 1920, 


grape variety name and their own names only: | 1934 and 1954 are still (although 1n tiny quana- 
these were a sufficient guide to quality and style. | ties) available commercially. 
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Savannah, Georgia, was famous for its heirloom madeiras. At the Owens-Thomas 
house a 19th-century cellar-full is still in place, hand-written labels telling the story 
of each wine. The bottles were kept upright: the wine apparently took no harm. 


cellars, and particularly for the wines of a merchant named William Neyle 
Habersham. The Habersham mansion in the handsome seaport town contained, 
over the ballroom, a solarium, accessible only through his dressing-room, where he 
apparently aged and blended the wines he sold for fabulous prices. One Habersham 
speciality was Rainwater, a pale blend of Verdelho wine whose name is the subject 
of various legends — some of them obvious. Whether because of the appeal of 1ts 
name, or a singular softness in the mouth, Rainwater became a firm American 
favourite. 

The first name that was usually given to a madeira when 1t was decanted into 
carboys in a Savannah cellar was that of the ship that carried it; the most famous 
being not a merchantman at all, but the US Navy frigate Constitution, built as an 
escort to shepherd American ships through waters infested with Algerian pirates. 
The wine she brought home in 1802 was considered a great treasure. Something 
about the marriage of a wine and a ship had enormous romantic appeal. Lovingly 
handwritten labels recall the Juno, Comet, Hurricane, Catherine Banks, Southern 
Cross, the famous clipper Red Jacket, and even the ship that took madeira all the way 
to Japan and back with Commodore Perry in 1852, the Susquehanna. 

Often the ship's name was followed by that of the buyer of the wine, then even 
of succeeding generations who in due course inherited the heirloom, so that its label 
Beenie Uoo ike ne ia on asas Dre C» EIN SII S PNIS d TRUNG 
“Wiakimsey c Raliawalter = vasqenblol ec 6s oue peso b (One jenel ont 
cellars of the Owens-Thomas house in Savannah bears the simple legend “Miss 


Wright's Delight”. 


THE TROUBLE AND EXPENSE OF SHIPPING BARRELS BACK AND FORTH ACROSS THE OCEANS 
inevitably led in the end to an industrial shortcut. If long periods at high 
temperatures were what was required, they could be provided more simply than by 
travelling halfway around the world. In 1794 Funchal saw its first “estufa”, a lodge 
equipped with a huge stove that circulated hot water to provide tropical heat. The 
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pipes of wine are stacked high and left in this stifling atmosphere for months on end. 
There is no nautical motion, no smelly bilgewater. 

Originally, “estufa” wines were thought to be inferior to ones that had travelled 
the oceans. In 1832 Jullien wrote that wines aged in a stove never rise to the heights 
of a vinho da roda. When one of these 1s 30 or 40 years old it has formed a thick crust 
inside its bottle; it is white and clear as water; its perfume is so powerful when the 
bottle 1s opened that persons with delicate nerves can be quite alarmed by it. But 
such glorious wines have been made by the stove method over the last two centuries 
that even nostalgia can find nothing to complain about. Estufa Malmseys over a 
century old are as full of vigour and sumptuous flavour as ever, and seem only to 
improve however long they are kept. No drink, no foodstuff of any kind, one might 
almost say no living thing, shares the apparent immortality of old vintage madeira. 

The practice of vinhos da roda did not entirely die out until World War I. But 
long before that time, the island had suffered from the vine diseases that threatened 
all the world’s vineyards in the 10th century, and from which they have not entirely 
recovered to this day. 


A MADEIRA PARTY 
Nothing so vividly recreates the atmosphere in | 
which madeira came to its full flowering in early 
I9th-century America as a little book by Silas 
Weir Mitchell, a famous Philadelphia physician, 


€ 


| 
called simply A Madeira Party. 
idee sec thessceme early in tne second 
quarter of the century’ in Philadelphia, and 
described the dining-room: “Silver candlesticks 
lighted a table laid for four, and their light fell on 
buff and gold Nankin china, glass and glistening 
plate. A negro servant well on in years, dark as the | 
mahogany he loved to polish, with fine contrast 
EGonsiderecstor a per etis 


.. With a smile of 


Salisiaetion he turned tO inspect a’ row “ot 


of very white hair . . 
Monadas tina. 
VAIS NN AS o A 

The four dined on terrapin and canvasback 
duck before they came to the discussion of four 
venerable wines. Their conversation tells us 


much about madeira folklore. “The English 





aimed the HET war tmeAmierica| ewe 
learn, “found our Madeira so good that they took 
the taste back to England.” 


“Both, both”, returned Wilmington, “they 


amd cl sare esta Madeira is never 


good in England. Is it the climate, or that they L 


don't know how to keep 1t?" 


bottle all wines, and that is simply fatal. Madeira 
was never meant to be retailed. It improves in its 
Own society, as greatness is apt to do." 
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LE GRAND THEATRE 


IS. besan the Esto cent gaa 
town still surrounded by its medieval walls. By the time of the Revolution in 1789, 
it was the most handsome modern city in France and the country's greatest port. It 
lacvadecestositssanelent Wine trade im quantity anc revolutionized 1t PERSTO UIS 
More dramatically, perhaps, it had become the country’s principal point of contact 
with its colonies: half of all colonial trade, above all West Indian trade, passed 
through Bordeaux’s famous crescent-moon-shaped harbour. To celebrate its 
wonlaly success ye SOs its citizens built Le Grand There son o Doe ad. 
upstaging the Gothic cathedral, the heart of the old town, with something more in 
keeping with the spirit of the times; the most magnificent theatre built in Europe 
since the Romans. 


THE THEATRE, CROWNING THE HILL RISING FROM THE PORT, with its spectacular 
peristyle of Corinthian columns and arcades down each side, was the climax of half a 
cata Or pepe al buco Activity that ad Gadde the town lke DIS SU i 
Mason T nen tite Novallearemitect Jacques Cabriel aire gp PR 
summoned by the Intendant, the King’s deputy in the province, he wrote: "I will 
swear, Monseigneur, that I have never seen such a fine prospect and such a grand 
spectacle as this port; it demands some great work, which posterity will find worthy 
of commendation. I shall stay here for as long as it takes to draw up the plans." 


Few waterfronts on earth can 
compare with the palatial 
Place Royale that became the 
frontispiece of Bordeaux in the 
1740s. For 50 years the city 
spent its great trading income 
on transforming itself from a 
medieval town to France’s 
most perfect modern city. 
Behind the classical facades of 
the Quai des Chartrons (right) 
lies the source of much of its 
wealth: the long barns or 
"chais" that house the wines 
from the surrounding country. 
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[Moo tc one than eser ew»ected- He found the citizensvextremely 
loath to do away with the walls that gave them their identity and privileges (and at 
whose gates they gained a very useful income came from taxes). His first great 
project was to open the town to the river in a magnificent three-sided square, the 
Place Royale, richer than the Place Vendome in Paris, its buildings sumptuous with 
sculpture by the master-sculptors of Versailles, Verbeckt and Van der Woort. He 
aisi» cientes evel StAbucd, a cdozen years later, with his son Inenarce. 

The succeeding Intendant, Louis-Urban Aubert, Marquis de Tourny, arriving 
in 1743, was shocked to find Bordeaux still “a muddle of ugly houses without 
symmetry or convenience, among which wander narrow streets with never a right- 
angle." He immediately banned all new buildings until he had personally approved 
the plans. 

Under Tourny the pace quickened. ‘The town was seriously inconvenienced, to 
say the least, by the massive fortress, the Chateau Trompette, built by Charles VII 
against its northern wall in the 15th century to encourage loyalty to France after the 
siue ore Ena bots t venad emosernuzed and senlarced this oret 
Sui conc rodas size Can De ua scans vast cmipuimess OF Ene miciee des 
Quinconces that stands on its site). All the merchants who were not citizens of 
Bordeaux, which included almost all the growing class of wine traders, coming 
from Holland, England, Germany, Ireland and Scandinavia, had to make their base 
on the far side of the fortress, downstream from the city and completely removed 
from it; almost as a separate town. This was palus land, partly covered in vines and 
named after an old Carthusian monastery in its midst, the Chartrons. 

Tourny commissioned Gabriel Junior to link the two with boulevards around 
the Chateau, and had the wonderfully dreamy idea of a public garden of 
extraordinary elegance to be the meeting place between them, “where merchants, 
often having occasion to meet, would strike many more bargains; it is a sort of 
second stock exchange; an evening one”. Guards were to be kept at the gates so that 
the "petit peuple" would not venture in. There were only second-rate vineyards on 
the site when Gabriel moved in in 1746, to play with ideas that he afterwards put to 
HiseuiOnmuncelacedelaaGonconde im Parissandathe Rett Mriaaonpatel exsaalles: 


G m v 
T EN Y at^ SER Eee de VU 
QUT n ae $ bae E^ E 3 Sr a L 3 
des p EO R fe a er =. Y E d -. C 
Je t o Mi) OF Ves uc pee ee 
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By THE 1780S, COURSE UPON COURSE OF CREAMY STONE HAD RISEN along a two-mile 
stretch of the muddy banks of the Garonne above the crowded shipping with its 
chaos of cordage and the bullock sleds with their dead weight of barrels groaning 
down to the tide. The streets and squares, in a consensus so perfect that one hand 
might have designed the whole, stretch back half a mile from the river. Perhaps no 
other city has ever caught the spirit of its own flowering so completely in its 
architecture, so that even the dwindling houses of the “petit peuple", moving away 
from. the centre, built of the same stone, share the same Sense Of propertiom 
beguiling not by ornament but by harmony. 

What lad produced this flowermes Civic pride,dilimence, anda strone e 
gold. The Parlement where de Pontac had presided continued to produce a race of 
lawyers, the noblesse de robe, whose wits and ambitions made short work of the old 
noblesse d'épée, families whose inheritance ran back to deeds of knightly valour, but 
liked to hunt their land, rather than farm it. Their property was fractioned by feudal 
custom. Some was share-cropped on the various intricate systems of metayage or 
bourdieux derived from the complint of the Middle Aces: very toas 
rationally managed. Alongside and overlapping with the parlementaires were the 
risk-taking merchants, the négociants who freighted ships for the booming West 
Indies; with luck a much more profitable pastime even than waiting for Dutchmen 
to come and haggle over the latest vintage. 


TEN YEARS INTO THE I8TH CENTURY, losing the war of the Spanish Succession made 
Frenchmen look forward rather than back to the fading glories of the Sun King. The 
vineyards of all of France had been devastated by a winter in which temperatures 
plunged to —17.5 C in Marseilles. It was time to get going, on the farm and on the 
Ocean tat the French, nmye3b5h cal se erand lares lu the Bunt o EU d 
Ameca tor Branco, had meant Newfoundland and the (very, Prom iD M 
fisheries. But already during the war, wafts of spicy breezes had been coming in 
from France’s new plantations in the Antilles. During the war, two ships a month 


THE CHARTRONS 


Foreign merchants in Bordeaux were obliged to 
stay outside the old city and develop a northern 
suburb of their own, just downstream from the 
nena e maie qued oni etre lene REDS 
Chartrons took its name from the Carthusian 
monastery there, and its merchant class soon 
became a distinct and influential body, referred to 
aS Cie. © OA 

They were viewed with mixed feelings by 
the Bordeaux bourgeoisie. Winegrowers accus- 
tomed to selling via brokers to visiting merchants 
could see snags in a new class of substantial traders 
holding stocks on their doorstep. 

Foreigners operated as both brokers and 
négociants; the brokers travelling from property 
to property, the négociants commuting from 
Bordeaux to their native ports. Most started as 


general merchants- UVhtw oldest stim: ts thao 
Beyerman, founded from Rotterdam in 1620. 
Several of the most famous were Irish, including 
the celebrated broker Abraham Lawton from 
Cork; who in tne 1746s had 2.300 accounted 
the exceptionally successful Tom Barton, whose 
family is still Franco Irish after nearly 300 years in 
Bordeaux. Barton, still referred to by his descen- 
dants as "French Tom", set up in Bordeaux with 
perfect timing in 1715, when first-growths had 
become the height of English and Irish fashion 
aña peace badiat last broken ount L Bios TIS 
much the biggest buyer of first-growths, buying 
a great estate in Tipperary and marrying his 
daughters to English noblemen. In 1821 his 
descendants bought the magnificent Chateau 
Langoa, in which they still live. 
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had been arriving with sugar and spices. Bordeaux did well by re-exporting them to 
northern ports on the Dutch ships that had negotiated passports to come to the city 
to buy wine. 

Before the war 1t had been the port of Nantes that dominated the new traffic 
with the sugar plantation in the Windward Islands, dealing mainly in raw sugar and 
the slaves needed to cultivate it. Now Bordeaux had a sugar refinery, and overtook 
Nantes in trading with the richest and fastest-growing colony of all, Saint- 
Domingue (or Haiti). In 1714 the port saw 7,000 tons of sugar arrive from Haiti; in 
1742, the year the wall came down to start the Place Royale, the figure was more 
than 40,000 tons. The plantations had gone too fast, in fact: the 1730s saw a glut of 
sugar and its price fall from the luxury level to something for the common man. In 
mid-century an even more profitable commodity made Haiti a goldmine: coffee. 
Together, by the 1770s, sugar and coffee planters were importing slaves into Haiti at 
the startling rate of 36,000 a year. By the French Revolution there were half a 
million. It 15 small wonder that two years later Haiti had a revolution of its own. 

The 1770s saw the fastest growth of colonial trade in Bordeaux, with ships from 
the Indies (East and West) arriving at the rate of five a week, and turning round, as 
one observer put it, “without careening or anything”. Bordeaux was in a unique 
position among French ports to profit fully by all this shipping: 1ts own produce was 
wanted everywhere. Wine was the main export, but the hinterland (which 
Bordeaux's citizens, mindful of their taxes, liked to describe to the government as 
"maigre et infertil”) provided bountiful grain, eaux-de-vie, the ever-popular plums 
of the Agenais, hemp for cordage, sailcloth (another speciality of Agen), and such 
necessaries for the colonies as stoves and mills (and also stills). Every part of inland 
France crowded to the great March fair in the city to find exporters for 1ts produce: 
linen from Brittany, cotton fabrics from Normandy and silks from Lyons. 
Bordeaux had learnt a good deal about re-exporting from its Dutch friends as well. 
Ireland was an excellent market for wine: in turn it provided first-class salt beef, 
which found a ready market in the West Indies. 


A list of Chartronnais names gives an idea of | 
their origins. Nathaniel Johnston came from 
Ulster; Lynch was another highly successful 
Irishman. Such names as Sandilands, Jernon, 
Ker and Cope, Power, Chalmers, Fenmwack, 
Bonfield, Sullivan, Ferguson, Horish, Beth- 
mann, Schroder and Schyler, MacCarthy, Hal- 
ford, Sichel, Thomson, O’Brien, Coppinger and 
Kressman represents a spread over northern 
Europe, with a strong stress on Britain and 
Inclanch One German tam. Crise, became the 
epitome of everything Chartronnais. But even 
the French elements of which de Luze, Dolor, 
Escicianer tone nistee), Calvet (mein tac 





Rhone) are examples, acquired an almost Anglo- 


Saxon air. Their intermarriages produced a | “French Tom" Barton from Ireland became the 
closed society which lasted until the 1970s. greatest buyer of first-growth claret. 
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FRENCH COMMERCE HAD HAD AN UNLOOKED-FOR BONUS FROM Louis XIV when he 
effectively expelled all France's most talented and productive Protestants by 
repealing the Edict of Nantes (by which the wise Henri IV had given freedom of 
religion to his people) in 1685. Bordeaux stood to gain as much as anywhere when 
its Huguenots took flight, largely to Holland, and many of them to set up as 
merchants in Hamburg. Quite early in the century, Hamburg overtook 
Amsterdam as Bordeaux’s biggest market in northern Europe (even if the majority 
of the freighters were still the Dutch sea-waggons). 

More and more, Bordeaux looked to Germany, and beyond to the Baltic, fora 
two-way trade that was both profitable and essential. Ships that left Bordeaux with 
wine returned with barrel staves of Baltic oak, the best wood in the world for the 
casks that were needed for high-quality wine. Polish, Pomeranian and East Prussian 
oak forests produce close-grained timber that gives a less obvious flavour to the 
wine than French-grown oak, while still providing enough tannin. The fussy 
English, paying whatever it cost to buy their first-growths, their Latour, Lafite, 
Margaux and Haut-Brion, specified Stettin oak as best of all. Hamburg merchants 
provided timber of all grades (including much that went into the floors and the 
delicate boiseries of Bordeaux’s new mansions), and gratifyingly took a massive 
amount of coffee, as well as claret, on the homeward voyage. 


IN POINT OF TIME, THE FAMOUS “FURY OF PLANTING” STRUCK BORDEAUX before the 
“coloniaitever . Whe lead had been so danimely and suec SEDI sci cmap Mn MEN: Ds 
erowths at the end of the 17th century that they were to prove uncatchable. They 
had, quite simply, secured the best sites in the Médoc, buying up and planting the 
three places where the gravel soil was coarsest, best drained and warmest, and it was 
to the Medoc that parlementaires and merchants rusmed REEE < ERE L mero 
the first was an amibitious merchant called Pierre de Rauzam, who acrea as amen 
of the Latour estate between 1679 and 1603, and profited by its example aman 
position to buy up as much of the neighbouring land as he could on his own behalf. 
By 1690 he had assembled some 50 acres of good vineyard land (not yet all planted), 
which passed by the marriage of his daughter Thérése to Jacques Francois de Pichon, 
seigneur de Longueville, becoming the basis of the great Pichon-Longueville estate. 
Professor Pyassou of the University of Bordeaux points out, in his great work on the 
Médoc, that "the vineyard of Pichon is a little less well situated than the first-growth 
(Latour); the pebbles there are a little smaller, the proportion of samavenearcmenme 
pattern of slopes more gentle; finally, the area of the vineyard was smaller’’. These 
factors meant that, in the firmly held belief of Bordeaux’s experts from that day to 
this, the wine could never be quite as good. De Rauzan was then operating in the 
other part of the Médoc that was acknowledged supreme; as close as he could get to 
Chateau Margaux. He was able to bequeath to Thérése's three brothers about 60 
acres of vines "around the house called Gassies”. This one man laid the foundations 
for what today are four “second-growths”: Chateaux Pichon-Longueville, Pichon- 
Lalande, Rauzan-Gassies and Rausan-Ségla. 


AT A VERY EARLY STAGE, IN 1638, ANOTHER MERCHANT, MONSIEUR Movri£, had 
started a similar process of assembling little parcels of land on the hillock just south 
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of Latour, across the stream that divides the parish of St-Julien from Pauillac. He 
named his gravel "dune" Mont-Moyté. A century later it was bought by another 
President of the Parlement, Monsieur Léoville. At this stage it was possibly the 
largest vineyard in the Médoc. Today it is three, all second-growths, distinguished 
by the names of subsequent owners: Chateaux Léoville-Las-Cases, Leoville-Barton 
and Leoville-Poyferre. 

OSO Ses URL SISSE SE OWMEES ane) appr OsdimMateic tenkvatrcmiccoracd 
from the first half of the 18th century are those of the parlementaire the Marquis de 
Brazier, who owned the medieval fortress of Lamarque and in 1757 built Chateau 
bey cheve ile Tem erat tuin: recs the most monaimental ana 
architecturally sophisticated of all Médoc wine properties. He also owned the 
“Poujaux” estate at Moulis, with a total of 150 acres of vines. 

The Avocat de Gorsse was another lawyer whose name lives on in various 
versions 1n smaller properties north of Margaux, but whose original Chateau de 
Gorce (he spelt as badly as Shakespeare) is now the second-growth Brane-Cantenac. 
Another was Counsellor Malescot who had 60 acres in Margaux; another 
Counsellor de Castelnau, who owned the beautiful medieval moated Chateau 
d'Issan with 20 acres of vines. In 1723 Issan became one of the first properties 
besides the first-growths to be sold by name in London. 


THESE RELATIVELY SMALL ACREAGES DO NOT IN THEMSELVES SOUND EXACTLY LIKE A 
"fury of planting’, but we must remember that they were being repeated all over 
what had never been dedicated vine-growing land before, and that similar things 
were happening in all the other country districts around Bordeaux. In 1744 the 


THE PRINCE DES VIGNES 
in the Médoc and Graves. Louis X V dubbed him 
the Prince des Vignes, after being told that the 





(apparently diamond) buttons of his coat were 
the precious stones of his vineyard, cut and 
polished. Ségur's income from Lafite and Latour 
" alone was estimated at 100,000 livres a year, of 

which 60 percent was profit. He complained to 
| the Intendant de Tourny that 1744 was a bad 

vintage and that his taxes should be reduced. The 
|| official reckoning was an income of 272,000 
livres, with expenses of 34,000. 

While most talk of this exceptionally pro- 
sperous man concentrates on his income, it 
should be remembered that it was he who drew 
the definite boundaries between the land of Lafite 





PAR and the neighbouring Mouton, thus creating two 


Of all the grandees of the Bordeaux parientent, 
none can be compared with the President Nico- 
las-Alexandre, Marquis de Ségur (1697-1755), 
who in the first half of the 18th century owned 
the two first-growths of Lafite and Latour, plus 
Mouton (now first-growth), the great estate of 
Calon-Ségur in St-Estephe and other properties 


profoundly different styles of wine. He undoub- 
tedly ran his estates with great zeal and gave their 
reputations the solid foundation that has never 
foundered. Latour belonged to his descendants 
until 1963, and his family is still represented 
aumconeudhesditestorscobothe Societe Civile" de 


Chateau Latour. 
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Intendant’s subdelegate estimated that “half of his jurisdiction” was planted as 
vineyard, nine-tenths of it belonging to the wealthy bourgeois and nobility of 
Bordeaux. By this time the government had been concerned for nearly 50 years 
(since the 1690s) that more vines would mean less corn. The phrase "fureur de 
planter" was coined by the Intendant Boucher as early as 1724. “For ten leagues 
around Bordeaux”, he said, “you see nothing but vines. The same mania has taken 
hold on the rest of the province." His solution, though, showed that a great deal of 
the planting was on palus and former corn lands, and that he was aware of the value 
Of the mew estates om gravel sites. “All the vines planted'simce 1709" (the year of the 
creat frost) “must be ripped out, in all the high country and in the Bordeaux district, 
except those in the graves of the Médoc, Graves of Bordeaux” (the modern Graves), 
"and the Cotes” — in other words, the traditional vineyard land plus the best sites of 


the Médoc. 


OTHER EVIDENCE MAKES IT CLEAR THAT PARIS SAW TOO MANY VINES as a national 
problem. In the 1720s France seemed to be going vine-mad; prices fell, the common 
people spent all their time in bars (“‘cabarets’’) drinking wine from tankards. In 
1725, Boucher's ban became legally enforceable in Bordeaux. In 1731 1t was royally 
deetcedueniat MoOumore wines REER d GIRI ER any merece 
King's express permission. For an objective point of view on the ban it i5 interesting 
to read Adam Smith, the Scottish philosopher and economist, who wrote, in The 
Wealth of Nations: “The pretence of this order was the scarcity of corn and pasture, 
ama dance asm Derdbumcarnee Of Wine. Wille te real Causemwas elaesanese or ume 
proprietors of the old vineyards to prevent the planting of new ones." 

Those who objected to the ban, in Bordeaux at least, had an eloquent 
sposesman. Charles de secondat, Baron de Momtesquicn, the UI IE OO NEP C 
magnificent moated castle of La Brede just south of Bordeaux, had just written his 
first book expressing his liberal political views in the form of letters from an 
imaginary Persian visitor to France. Montesquieu's name was known throughout 
the country. He challenged Boucher in a forthright manifesto for market forces and 
free trade. He could, he said, buy 24 acres of waste land (admittedly near Haut- 


HEREDITY OR ENVIRONMENT? 


Adam Smith also questioned the reasons why Por such wanes, hes oes on fo say demand 


some vineyards are “better”, and more valuable, 


than others, and came to an interesting 
conclusion. 

“Tie wie is more amected by the dilterence 
of soils than any other fruit tree. From some it 
derives a flavour which no culture or manage- 
ment can equal, it 1s supposed, upon any other. 
This flavour, real or imaginary, 1s sometimes 
peculiar to the produce of a few vineyards; 
sometimes it extends through the greater part ofa 
small district, and sometimes through a consider- 
able part of a large Provine (line @otcrd Or 
would be an example of the first, Bordeaux closer 
to the last.) 


vas exceed suphi (iiecrelone: the In 
high price. On the other hand they do not cost 
that much more to cultivate, so their profits will 
be lmener “For honech such vineyards cane in 
gcneral more care culto ST 
others jhe conclude “the lien paco tea 
seems to be not so much the effect as the cause of 
this careful cultivation. In so valuable a produce 
the loss occasioned by negligence is so great as to 
force even the most carcless to [pay] attention." 

To what extent a first-growth depends on its 
position, and to what extent on its cultivation, 1s 
almost like the debate between heredity and 


environment. 
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Brion) for 60 livres, turn them into vineyard and sell them for 400,000. (He already 
owned about 3,500 acres.) Why interrupt the new planting which is bringing in so 
much good foreign business? Why send the business away to the profit of the 
Portuguese? 

In the event, it seems that Boucher was not even supported by his own deputies; 
Pontet, for example, who built the beautiful chateau in St-Julien which 15 now 
called Langoa. Venal officials sold planting permissions. The decree was renewed 
several times, but when de Tourny took over from Boucher as Intendant he was 
faced with the same determination to plant and be damned. By the 1760s the 
government had given way. 


WINEMAKING METHODS, AT LEAST IN THE NEW ESTATES, HAD BEGUN TO STABILIZE BY THE 
1760S. At last itis clear just how the wine was made as well as how it was bought and 
sold. The Scots family Johnston had settled 1n Bordeaux in 1734 and prospered as 
négociants (later they became chateau owners; today, still prospering, they are wine 
brokers). A notebook dated 1765 records the Johnston technique for judging 
vintages and properties and buying and shipping at the best moments. It 1s 
interesting that Mr Johnston did not turn up his nose at peasants’ wines, so long as he 
could rescue them from the peasants’ keeping before they had ruined them. He thus 
explained the vociferous opposition of the big landowners to a road being built up 
the Médoc from Bordeaux; an argument that raged from 1730 to 1750. They did 
not want négociants discovering small growers’ wines for themselves, when they 
were in all likelihood buying them cheap for topping up their own barrels. The 
bourgeois had access to the gabares that plied the river, carrying wine from their 
fetes Up tothe merenamts om tne Quaides Chartrons. A visito a broken or 
merchant on horseback was welcome, but not a waggon going from chai to chai. 

Johnston’s notes on tasting show what he was looking for: body, flavour, good 
colour, cleanness in taste, no taste of rot or greenness. His instructions are most 
precise about sniffing at the bunghole of each cask to detect any taint of rot; about 
the use of the "Dutch (sulphur) match” to disinfect casks— he was the first to describe 
this — and about avoiding contact with air while racking. He also describes what 
became known as the “travail a l’anglaise”’: the blending or “cutting” of pure light 
wines with darker, more full-bodied or harsher ones to suit the customers’ taste. 

There is a strange contradiction here which has never found a clear explanation. 
On the one hand we have every indication that the proprietors of the first-growths 
and their imitators were doing everything in their power to make the best possible 
wines, modifying their techniques as they learned and pouring back money into the 
land. Their expertise (or that of their managers) grew steadily. Towards the end of 
the century the managers of Lafite, Latour and Margaux were well-known and 
highly respected in their own right. They were acutely aware of their better and less 
good patches of soil and of the problem of drainage — even stony slopes needed help 
from artificial drains. They believed in renewing the vigour of the soil, and dug up 
common lands wholesale to cart in fresh topsoil, to the extreme chagrin of the locals. 
Nothing was too much trouble. 

On the other hand we have the merchants, who bought and sold their wine, 
making potent brews with it that must have changed its nature altogether. 
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Johnston's recipe involved strong Spanish reds, Alicante or Benicarlo, sometimes 
Rivesaltes from the Midi, often dark palus wine from over the river, and 
occasionally Cahors or Hermitage, not just mixed with Lafite or Latour, but 
actually made to re-ferment with it. To start the fermentation they used a bucket of. 
"stum" (juice whose fermentation has never been allowed to start, by dint of 
sulphur and/or eau-de-vie). So what was sold at very high prices as first-growth 
claret in the mid 18th century was often a brew-up, with as much as one-third of the 
total coming from outside the region (or even from outside France). 


AS WITNESS TO THE FACT THAT THE GROWERS WERE DOING THEIR UTMOST, they 
regularly sacrificed a substantial amount of their potential income by down-grading 
large parts of their crop to “second wine”. It is commonly believed today that the 
notion of the “grand vin” of a chateau as a top selection, with a second wine at half 
the price or less, is a recent invention. (It has certainly come back into fashion in the 
last 20 years.) In fact it was a regular practice with the first-growths from the start — 
and for good reason: vintages were extremely irregular in quality and quantity, 
there were no means of countering rotting grapes except by sorting them out and 
throwing them away, and perhaps most of all because they had a muddle of vine 
varieties, including many white ones. Even “new French claret", improved though 
it was, was still in some senses "claret" in the old meaning of the word, with white 
cues Mell, peca eani (almost always ll September) samc) oT RM SUE 
fermentation, a week at the most, which would rarely have made deep-coloured or 
full-bodied wine. Chateau Lafite regularly had nine or ten degrees of alcohol, 
instead of the 12 we expect today. These are reasons why the merchants of the 
Chartrons intervened; to give their customers, the English especially, something 
more full-blooded; something closer to their favourite Portuguese wine, while still 
keeping the flavour of Bordeaux. 

It was not until about the time of the Revolution and the Napoleonic wars that 
such celebrated regisseurs, or managers, as Domenger, who saw Lafite and Latour 
through the Revolution, and his successors at Lafite (Goudal) and Latour (Poitevin 
and Lamothe) became absolute masters of their vineyards and their wines. Lamothe 





BERLON OF MARGAUX 


Mere was one aimions re@isseur ot am Carlier cua. 
[ne iiamacer Of Chatea Marcaux im the test 
years of the 18th century, whose name was 
Berlon. Although he ts rather a shadowy figure, 
Hea: Peemacsemocdac tae Mom wenonon OR RC 
Médoc. Certainly the evidence shows him to 
have been ta oncat perectionist. 

Like Dom Perignon he did not record his 
methods, but they were written down apparently 
after his death. The most striking revelations are 
that Chateau Margaux made white wines 
("chiefly of Sauvignon") separately from, and 
after, its red, and blended the two in the 


proportion of three barriques of white to a vat 


(equal to 28 barriques) of red. Berlon would pick 
white grapes in the dewy morning, but wait until 
red ones were dried by the sun before starting to 
pick. 

Baciieval vastat T an ile des co) 
very ripe grapes to provoke its fermentation. 
Four grades of wine were made: Grand Vin, 
Second Vin, workers’ wine and Vin de Provision 
for the personal use of the owner, whose 
favourite was a wine between red and rosé from 
the two best corners of the estate. 

Berlon knew exactly which his best plots 
were, and evidently used scrupulous care in all his 
operations. 
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Scala mo had seen every ocean before he settled, aged 53, 1n 
Bordeaux and threw all his energies into running Latour. His predecessors had been 
weeding out the white vines bit by bit. Lamothe went much further. He found out 
how to cut the tops off white vines and graft on red ones, and he is the first on record 
ac HSS RE EG RES e RISE the Camemict as tie bese grape Of all, and plamted Tt 
massively. “All the Cabernet”, he wrote to his employer, “which is the best variety, 
has gone into the Grand Vin.” He also observed (although he was probably not the 
first) that older vines produced better wine. 


IT SEEMS VERY LATE IN THE DAY TO BE TALKING ABOUT VINE VARIETIES IN BORDEAUX for 
the first time. The fact is that up to now they had been given very little thought. The 
old-established parts of the region had a mixture of dozens. At Cadillac, up the 
(omen O DISSE Crett uittelmocree, unc ample Bellet, had listed rs plack 
varieties and 20 white. The Dutch had been very selective in choosing only the 
Verdot for their palus plantings. Because the Médoc was a new vineyard its 
repertoire was relatively limited: about four black varieties and four white. These 
Giant ment altre sata RT T or Cabernet (Vidúre means 
"vigne dure”: the Cabernet has very hard wood). Lafite was largely planted with 
Malbec (alias Noir de Pressac) and Verdot, but had a minority of vines from 
Hermitage on the Rhone, which were presumably Petite Sirah. Latour was largely 
Malbec and Cabernet. There is no mention of any Merlot, by a recognizable name, 
Mime edo cando agile Cabernet Franc, or Bouchet. 

In all of France the first person to tackle the great chaos of vine varieties seriously 
only started in the 1780s. In 1600, Olivier de Serres, in his magisterial Theatre 
d' Agriculture, had been content with saying that the muscat was known “by all 
nations”, and that the 1,000 other varieties (or however many there were) were “a 
closed book”. It was the abbé Rozier, author of the Dictionnaire Universelle 
d' Agriculture, who began comparative plantings near Beziers in the Languedoc. He 
ran out of money, but the idea was taken up by the new Intendant at Bordeaux, 
Dupre de St Maur. St Maur tried to use his fellow-intendants in other provinces as 
cone pondentito Collect samples, Xt least a start Mad beemunade. 


IT IS ALSO TIME TO CROSS THE RIVER. It is hard to imagine that up to this time and well 
into the roth century, the only contact between Bordeaux and the greater part of its 
territory, across the Garonne, was by boat. A bridge was the next project in line — 
after the theatre. The plans were laid 1n 1782 by Dupré de 5t Maur; the Revolution 
intervened; Napoleon ordered it built in 1810 as an important shortcut in hurrying 
troops to Spain; finally it was constructed between 1815 and 1822, with money 
raised by the millionaire shipowner Stuttenberg and the wine merchant Guester. 

The town of Libourne, east of Bordeaux across two rivers, the Garonne and the 
Dordogne — a 20-mile ride through the area that takes its name from them, Entre- 
Deux-Mers — was an important target of the Dutch commercial invasion of the 17th 
century. Libourne itself had palus wines that the Dutch bought, but acted mainly as 
the exit port for their huge purchases of white wines up the Dordogne at Bergerac. 
St-Emilion, Pomerol and Fronsac, the three regions of potentially high quality 
erouped around Libourne, the Dutch more or less ignored. 
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The wines of Pomerol began 
to make their reputation in the 
18th century. At that time it 
was still a region of mixed 
farming unlike the strict 
monoculture of vines that 
cover its plateau today. 
Chateau Rouget is one of its 
few substantial 18th-century 
houses; when it was built 
Pomerol was known as much 
for white wine as for red. 





There were a number of reasons why little happened here until the mid-18th 
century. One was the presence of the Church and religious institutions as 
landowners (which they were not in the Médoc). The Cathedral Chapter of 
Bordeaux had a strong hold over St-Emilion, and much of Pomerol belonged to the 
(formerly Crusader) Knights Hospitallers. Instead of feudal micro-properties, the 
land-holding was in the less vulnerable (to developers) form of share-cropping. In 
Hie cae o Eronsa, whichlarcely belonged to the Dues de ienencu, them H 
tenants were not encouraged to grow vines. 

From the shipping point of view, Libourne had a major disadvantage. Until 
1728 1t Nag MO poro resistrar WO was authorized tonic case os tone poroso: 
Sha) oed ebedidd O ake 7 creat devour back Up the romeo bone T SRI 
clearance. The War of the Spanish Succession was a help here. Navy supply officers 
buying wine for the fleet simply ignored the regulations and commissioned the 
merchants of Libourne who sold them salt to find them wine as well. The 1730s saw 
the arni amsterdam ana Rotterdami Merenters Or 19 ONE G TIS ana more HIC TIENE 
1740 the winter was cold enough to kill many vines. Like the winter of 1709 in the 
eo aea cw eel 
certain selectivity over varieties. The Libourne region seems to have been ahead of 


Médoc it stimulated replanting, which usually meant better plantin 


its time in concentrating on the best grapes. The 1740s were the starting point, when 
Libourne merchants took the initiative and began looking for markets, less in 
Holland than in Brittany, along the north coast of France, and m Flanders. Whe 
English aristocracy with their Médoc fixation were beyond them. To an 
Crate y sextet’ (ie paterno e uch «yas. EH H I S C C Ue mealies 
continues to this day. St-Emilion and Pomerol are better known and loved in the 
north of France and Belgium than they are in England. 


LIBOURNE BECAME A LITTLE LESS REMOTE FROM BORDEAUX when the Intendant de 
Tourny built a road across Entre-Deux-Mers. From the 1760s we have detailed 
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reports of everything going on in the region. It 1s clear that the top of the St-Emilion 
Cotes, the hill around the old town, was already taking the strange form that we sec 
today, with deep stone quarries cut into the hill just below the surface, leaving pillars 
of the limestone rock to support vineyards hanging as it were in midair above them. 
The vineyards (many of them walled) of Chateaux Belair, Canon, Berliquet, Clos 
Fourtet, Magdelaine and Ausone date from about this time. 


PROFESSOR ENJALBERT OF BORDEAUX HAS DELVED INTO MEMOIRS, Official reports and 
notarics’ papers that give some remarkably detailed information. In 1750, what is 
now Chateau Tropchaud (then Trochau) in Pomerol was inherited in a decrepit 
state by the remarkable Monsieur Fontémoing. He wrote that he proposed to dig 
drains, pull up the old vines, and plant Bouchet, Noir de Pressac” (Cabernet Franc 
and Malbec) “and Cabernet”. He was also doing away with the white varieties, 
notwithstanding that Pomerol had a reputation for good white wines where the soil 
is clay. (In Burgundy, too, Chardonnay is planted where there is most clay.) 

Elsewhere in Pomerol, within the next two decades, the little estates of 
uou E onscillamte (So the Charismatic Madame Conseillan called her 
Property ETRE Gazin, Iseanreama, Vieux Chateau Cent and the Arnaud 
family at Petrus make their appearance under direct ownership as opposed to share- 
cropping — presumably with similar planting plans to those of Trochau. 

Between Pomerol and St-Emilion on the plateau stood the one really big estate 
in the area: Figeac, with a history going back to the Romans and an enterprising 
owner, Vital de Carle. Over the period between about 1730 and the end of the 
century, Vital, followed by his son Ehe, took the whole estate “in hand”, cleared 
woodland and planted at least 75 acres of vineyard. The imposing chateau was 
rebuilt by Elie's nephew Jacques, a soldier who commanded the garrisons at 
Dunkerque and Boulogne —- coincidentally che very heart of the main market for St- 
Emilion wines. 


THE WINES OF FRONSAC WERE HELD IN EQUAL ESTEEM WITH THE BEST OF ST-EMILION. 
Indeed, the whole of the 1783 harvest of the eminent Monsieur Boyer’s Chateau 
Canon at St-Michel de Fronsac was reserved for the court of the Dauphin at 
Versailles. There isa wonderfully confusing legend surrounding the name of Canon 
(confusing partly because there are two properties with the name in Fronsac and 
one, of great renown, in St-Emilion). Fronsac hes just downstream from Libourne 
on the Dordogne, where the north bank is a steep escarpment — marvellously 
situated for vines. The story goes that the navy ships anchored in the river used to 
test their artillery on this huge firing range — hence “canon”. Canon in St-Emilion, 
on the other hand, was called St-Martin until it was bought in 1670 by a prosperous 
privateer named Jacques Kanon from (you will have guessed) Dunkerque. Kanon 
built himself the gentleman-privateer’s residence that still stands, replanted the 
vineyard, built the vat room and chais, freed his negro slave and in ten years was off 
again, this time to Haiti, selling his property to the principal Libourne merchant, 
Raymond Fontémoing. It is tempting to draw a comparison between Fontemoing, 
the most celebrated citizen of Libourne in his day and the present négociant emperor 
of the region, Jean-Pierre Moueix, the great revitalizer of Libourne. 
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THE REGION OF BORDEAUX whose 18th-century history is still least clearly 
understood is Sauternes and its neighbouring communes, the gentle green and 
yellow hills lying back from the west bank of the Garonne about 25 miles before the 
river reaches the clutter of shipping and clamour of the town. Sauternes 1s a 
relatively modern term for a region that used to be known by the names of its 
dierent centres. Langon, Bir iea ales Arcana i onim SO 
mystery about the fact that they sold a good deal of more or less sweet wine to the 
Dutch in the r7th century. But it has been the convention in the past to regard the 
great characteristic of Sauternes, the fact that it 1s best when made from rotten 
grapes, as a development of the mid 19th century. It 1s difficult to understand this 
when Tokay had been famous for this very fact since the end of the 17th century. 

Much has been made of the fact that in the 1830s the proprietor of an estate close 
to uaevereat Chateau quen @haccau la TR a IT O S MISC 
from the Rhineland, who supposedly introduced the technique of waiting for 
Botrytis cinerea to shrivel the grapes to make, in effect, a Bordeaux Auslese. Yet there 
is plenty of detailed evidence that a century before M Focke's time the white grapes 
of the region (which also grew red) were sometimes harvested as late as the end of 
November. The abbé Bellet, whom we have met counting grape varieties in 
Cadillac, over the Garonne from Sauternes, kept an account of every viniese in 
Cadillac between 1717 and 1736. He confirms that the Semillon was an important 
grape in the vineyards. By October, in the conditions of the Garonne valley (but 
particularly in Sauternes), the Semillon is almost always attacked to a great or less 
cena) dede ere dels im Ould. 

What is hard to discern, at least in reading the abbe’s vintage notes, is whether 
the mould was viewed as noble or the opposite. He speaks of going around the 
vineyard several times selecting either the rotten or the ripe but not rotten grapes. 
But he is silent on whether the mouldy ones were used or rejected. The general 
inferemee is the latter. He even mentions that in “Italy and Provence ende MU 
sweet wine are over-ripened by twisting their stems and leaving them on the vine, 
which suggests that sun-dried, raisin-like grapes were the most highly prized. 

There is no question that sweetness was the goal. It may have been achieved 
partly by the Dutch trick of adding “stum”. One vintage had so much sugar, the 
abbé records, that they used no less than 12 sulphur matches in a barrel but still could 
not prevent the fermentation (in order to make stum). Nine were usually enough. 

Nicolas Bidet, in his Traité sur la... Culture de la Vigne of 1759, confirms that 
“Barsac, Preignac and Langon” wines were not just sweet; when they were 
harvested late their sweetness was “‘mingled with strength and vigour”, and they 
matured for many years to even greater perfection. Bidet also confirms (speaking of 
Entre-Deux-Mers) that they harvested at intervals repeatedly, "only cutting the 
Stapes abate very pe 

One theory that has its advocates 1s that nobody wanted to admit that they made 
their wine from rotten grapes. This might have been true of the priesthood, for 
sweet wine was the holy wine of the Sacrament. There 1s a strong hint in the first 
printed description of Sauternes, by another priest, the abbé Baurein, im 1780) tat 
the place has a secret, and that “if the silence, into which they retreat, does damage to 
our project” (which is to describe the parish) “it is of greater benefit to .. . those 
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who are determined to keep it." If this oracular remark does not mean that 
Satirciies has sOmmnnin& to hide, it 1s hard tomake head or tail of it. 


THE ACKNOWLEDGED FIRST-GROWTH OF THE SAUTERNES REGION IS CHATEAU Y QUEM. 
It has stood as a fortress (now a very friendly looking one) at the highest point in the 
parish since the 12th century, when it was an English stronghold. In the 16th century 
TE [became exe R REIS E (JU. Une GEUHDBU A Ol oalvace quen Wiese cvchulalisole 
inheritor, Frangoise-Josephine, married the young Comte Louis-Amedée de Tur 
Saluces in 1785. Poor Louis-Amedeée, a colonel, fell off his horse on manoeuvres 
eu S HEO HERE later and died, burine Lur Saluces amy stilbpresides at quen: 
We should be able to discover the secret from them. Tantalizingly, the archives of 
the chateau, possibly the most complete of any in Bordeaux, have never yet been 
thoroughly investigated. So we must be content with an educated guess. 
Alexandre, the present Comte de Lur Saluces, has pointed out that all white 
wines in the 18th century and before were made as sweet as nature allowed. The 
modern notion of a "crisp" dry wine would have been regarded as a very thin 
potation. The same applied in the Graves (which was largely planted with white 
vues SH G Peu Mers, 1a Cadillac ane in Sauternes ame its castell 
picked their grapes as late and as ripe as possible. The difference was in the natural 
conditions. Where autumn mists were prevalent, botrytis was a regular occurrence. 
There can be no doubt about the sweetness of rotten grapes: you have only to lick 
your fingers. In Sauternes more than anywhere, a golden autumn day 1s followed by 


Alone among first-growths Chateau Yquem wears the outward semblence of 
ancient power; it dominates the valley of the Garonne from the highest point in 
Sauternes. But its wine came to prominence only in the 18th century, and world 

renown was not achieved until the middle years of the r9th. 
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a rising river mist. Its wine was always likely to be sweeter than that of Graves. 

The real question is when did the market make it worthwhile to make Tokay- 
style wine only from the rotten grapes? To pick in repeated “tries”, selecting, 
waiting, and selecting again, is a very long and costly undertaking. Tokay had been 
developed as a princely promotion and found a market in Imperial courts. But the 
customers for such an exotic and expensive wine only appeared in Bordeaux (and 
SEGRE abans ties e SSMO doit GUTER EPIS SDN VAN ao 


THE MOST FAMOUS CUSTOMER WAS THOMAS JEFFERSON. In 1784, at the age of 41, he 
was dispatched (as a Commissioner, then Minister) by the new government of the 
United States to France — not without considerable distaste. "I would go to hell for 
my country '' was his reaction; and his journals in France make clear that he found its 
co vemo leal Ie was alacomc, MOL TO Say terse, moms o ct 
almost nobody and see few sights in his daily chronicle; just statistics, details of the 
land and its produce, a panorama of more or less starving peasantry, and damning 
reee ns one Te ne (Nal was a DOn O Pass away. 

Among the few moments of (moderate) enthusiasm are when, in his two 
excursions through France and Italy in 1787 and 1788, he reaches a wine teen 
Jefferson was eager to learn about wine-growing; first in order to introduce it to 
America, but also to supply himself with the best wines he could buy. 

In Bordeaux he quickly informed himself about the red first-growths. He also 
listed aeclezen Second andi tind crowt. Of late wines | lic Sese 
“those made in the canton of Grave are most esteemed at Bordeaums Fle listed as 
best Pontac (a former de Pontac property), St-Brise (then a de Pontac property) and 
the benetdienneapeey We Carbonas (now Chateau Carbonmcun |). 

ose madeimiine 4 panishes next above Grave dn cR SHOE ue MM. 
conted, are il. Saúterne The best crop belongs to M Dese mato etate ST: 
tO Mide Sallis his’ son m lhaw. be then listed > nena) dcl oM E 
 Sallterme 1s the pleasantest - . Jamel. [are] stroneer titan Grave sure dd 
tasted the wines “sweeter” 1s the word he would have used. When he did taste the 
Yquem he had bought, back in Paris, and later at home in America, he was moved 
to write: "This [Yquem]| proves a most excellent wine, and seems to have hit the 
palate ot the Americans more than any wine l have ever seen trance, Wo leouns— 
Amedee (Jefferson did not know he had been killed) he wrote from Philadelphia: 
“The white wine of Sauterne, of your growth ... was so well received by the 
Americans who tasted it that I do not doubt it will conform generally to the taste of 
my compatriots. Now that I am established here I have persuaded our President, 
General Washington, to try a sample. He asks for thirty dozen [bottles]. sir, and I ask 


voy 


YOu lor ten de zZem tei min cel 2 


JEFFERSON VISITED BORDEAUX AT THE CULMINATION OF ITS ISTH-CENTURY EXPANSION 
—and on the eve of Revolution. All was bustle. England was buying wine in greater 
quantities than for many years. There were no starving peasants here; not even the 
tension of class conflict that was evident on the streets of Paris. On its thronging 
quays nobody would have believed that the hour of the guillotine was at hand. The 
Grand Theatre was finished. But so was the play. 
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MAPPING THE COTE 


L hot-air balloon were to land you 
on the hill of Corton, or in the vineyards of Volnay or Chambertin, on a spring day 
250 years ago, you would know exactly where you were — supposing, that 1s, that 
those hillsides are familiar to you now. You would rub your eyes at the strange 
dense tangle of vines without wires putting out green shoots around you. (The 
villagers would rub their eyes, too: the Montgolfier brothers, inventors of the 
“Aerostat”, had not yet produced their first model.) You would be surprised to see 
the panorama of vines broken up with so many hedges and walls. But fundament- 
ally, from the church spire in the cleft of the hills at Volnay to the beret of wood- 
land on the brow of Corton, you would be looking at the same vineyards as today. 
And when you found your way to a cellar you would be offered, in your silver 
tastevin, a not very different wine. The rising mint-fresh scent of the Pinot Noir 
would tell you that this was indeed the Cote d’Or. The scent above all is the clue. In 
the words of Claude Arnoux, the priest who wrote La Situation de la Bourgogne in 
1728, the wines of Burgundy have “sweet vapours”. They are drunk “in two ways, 
through the nose and through the mouth, either at the same time or separately". 


BURGUNDY HAD NO EXPERIENCE LIKE THE BOOMTIME OF I 8TH CENTURY BORDEAUX. No 
new wines were invented, no new districts planted. The Bordeaux picture is all 
expansion and creation; the Burgundy one of evolving tastes and techniques, of new 
market forces, and overall of slowly progressing definition: a more precise notion of 
taa cres vic anda dilic Of the wine Irom E comer on tne ote 

Burgundy, of course, 1s not just the Cote d’Or, and the balloon trip over the 
northern and southern extremes of the sprawling region would be much more 
confusing. In the north, in "Lower Burgundy", where Chablis 1s now the only 
substantial vineyard area, your eye would travel over miles and miles of rolling vine 
and orchard country, interspersed with woods: perhaps 100,000 acres of vines in the 
region of Auxerre and Tonnerre (Chablis included) whose produce, red and white, 
was destined for the daily drinking of Paris. 

Drifting south, following what is now the Autoroute du Soleil, the same 
concentration of vines continued, with breaks, all the way down to Dijon. 
Chatillon-sur-Seine and Pouilly-en-Auxois were wine centres; Avallon had a wine- 
press set up permanently in the town square for the use of small growers who had no 
access to any other. At Dijon, where the distinctive ridge of the Cote d’Or begins, 
the vineyards crowded round the town, then followed the ridge south, spreading 
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out a mile or more into the plain at Gevrey, failing to reach the sprawling abbeys of 
Citeaux and Mezieres, hugging the hill at Beaune, invading the little valleys behind 
the ridge at Auxey near Meursault, and continuing over the natural gap at Chagny 
into more mixed cultivation through Mercurey, Rully and the villages down to 
Chalon-sur-Saóne. 

On this spring-time journey the Saone is in spate, a river two miles wide; a great 
silver sash across the plain. Beyond, the distant hills of the Jura, still in Burgundy, are 
dappled, among their forests and pastures, with the yellow-green of the young vine- 
leaves around Arbois, Cháteau-Chalon and Poligny. 

South again, you gaze down at the great grey rooves of the abbey of Cluny. The 
hills east of Mácon, strange ramps rising to sudden precipitous drops like the 
dwindling rollers ofa distant storm, are intensely and variously cultivated. Thomas 
Jefferson, riding through, said “this is the richest country I ever beheld... they 
have a method of mixing beautifully the culture of vines, trees and corn”. Others 
compared the Máconnais to Provence; even to Tuscany with its “cultiva 
promiscua”. 

Finally, before leaving Burgundy and sailing over the grey-gold city of Lyon, 
clustered round the confluence of the Saóne and the Rhone, we pass the softly- 
contoured mountains of the Beaujolais. The slopes are more densely planted with 
vines: the tall plants of Gamay surround every village on the lower ground and 
reach up in patches here and there into the chestnut woods above. This and the hills 
of Màcon are the newest parts of the Burgundy vineyard; a creation, largely, of the 
17th century. From end to end of Burgundy, from the borders of Champagne to the 
gates of Lyon, the vine has rarely been out of sight for long. 


READING THE WRITINGS OF THE TIME OF OUR BALLOON-TRIP the feeling of familiarity 1s 
just as striking. The vocabulary is different; simpler, less metaphorical than today’s, 
but this helps to emphasise the unchanging basics. The 18th-century commentators 
(most of them priests: 1f anyone doubts the continuing influence of the church on 
wine-making, these oenological abbots clinch the point) were the first to find words 
for the distinguishing styles of wines from each parish, and for the most highly- 
regarded individual vineyards. But there is a strong sense, in reading them, that they 
were simply writing down what had long been known and passed on by tradition. 
The Gditicrence between Volnay and Pommard, or Chambertim and Nits. SCIES IDEO [d 
discovery of the 18th century; it went back to the Valois dukes of the 15th century, 
and before them to the pioneering monasteries and churches. An ancient practice 1s 
Om eile revealed m E depen Of espenencs anello vane SUM e 
customs that have been built up over 500 years of doing the same things in the same 
place. “Terroir” is the almost mystical burgundian word for the unchanging unity 
made Up Of the soil, the situation and every Pe orhe vine e DET COT RS 
terroir that interprets Pinot Noir, or Pinot Noir that interprets terroir: either way, 
intimarely meds the two together aretie Key Counc vane On tne Cortexa @ is 


THE 16TH AND 17TH CENTURIES HAD NOT BEEN WITHOUT CHANGES. One was the 


introduction of good white wines; another the increased demand for common 
wines, which means that Gamay had invaded the Cote d'Or over the dead body of 
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A balloonist’s eye view of the 
Côte d’Or clearly shows how 
narrow is its famous ribbon of 
vineyards. The Côtes were 
first mapped (below) by 
Claude Arnoux in 1728. Rivers 
play a disproportionate part in 
his composition, and the 
gentle Côtes are drawn more 
as a range of mountains, but 


QUO Spb umane: - PIAA ge. 


NUS tob d eges 


the wine-centres are clearly 
marked, allowing for a certain 
licence in their spelling. 
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Duke Philippe, and the vineyard had strayed down from the Cóte to invade the 
plain. The old domaine of the Dukes themselves had declined. And in the 17th 
century the Church started selling lands to the bourgeoisie of Dijon. 

Dion, like Bordeaux, had its Parlement, and at about the same time, the early 
1600s, its lawyers began to look lustfully at the prestigious vineyards on their 
doorstep. Unlike the Bordeaux parlementaires, they could not start by assembling 
the scrappy tenancies on unexploited land. Instead, they offered the abbots and the 
Cathedral chapters what sounded like generous terms for their vineyards: money 
up-front, and a proportion of the wine till kingdom come. The Abbey of St-Vivant 
sold la Romanée at Vosne in 1631, the Cathedral at Langres sold the Clos de Beze in 
1651, and the Cistercians of Citeaux sold their land in Corton in 1660 and their Clos 
de la Perriere at Fixin near Dijon in 1662. In 1660 the Chapter of Saulieu sold their 
famous legacy from the great emperor, the Corton vineyard of Charlemagne. 
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Partly, perhaps, because of the investment of Dijon's money, for most of the 
17th century the vins de Dijon”, those, that is, from the northern end of the Cote 
de Nuits, were the most fashionable. Chambertin and the Clos de Beze, which lie 
side by side only an hour’s ride from the city, were considered the best. ‘Their wines 
were uncompromisingly red. Later in the century Volnay in the Cote de Beaune 
became highly fashionable, but for a very different sort of wine, very pale in colour, 
almost the oeil de perdrix of Champagne, known as vin paillé (paille is straw) 
because the grapes were pressed between layers of straw to help the juice drain out 
quickly. They were vins non-cuvés”; they went straight to the press, it seems 
without any treading, and without spending any time fermenting in the cuve, or 
vat, with their skins. “You only leave, you only can leave the grapes of this terroir a 
short time in the vat” said Arnoux. “1f they are left there a moment longer than 
necessary, the wine will lose its delicacy and smell of the bunch or the stem to which 
the grapes are attached”. Volnay of the time was also made with a high proportion 
of Fromenteau, or Pinot Gris; a grape with very little red pigment in its skin. 

During this period, then, while Champagne was rising in reputation, having 
started by imitating burgundy with wines as red as possible, Burgundy (or at least 
Volnay) was returning the compliment by producing something not dissimilar to 
the vins gris of the mountain of Reims. Volnay was a “primeur” wine, “premier 
potable" — or the first to be drunk after the vintage. "This slope produces the finest, 
the liveliest, and the most delicate wine of Burgundy. . . . The finest comes from a 
pare Of tac vineyard called Champan, Dhisis anote trom Arnoux im n723.y olay 
had not changed its style. Still as late as 1775 Volnay was being described as “the 
finest, the lightest, the first to drink”. | 


MUCH WAS WRITTEN ABOUT THE RIVALRY BETWEEN BURGUNDY AND CHAMPAGNE. 
When Louis XIV was advised by his physician Fagon to drink mature “Nuys”, or 
Nuits St-Georges, 1t was considered a great propaganda coup for Burgundy. That 
the wine was recommended on medical grounds is completely consistent with 
convictions that go back to the Middle Ages, when Savigny (next door to Beaune) 
was described as “nourissant, théologique, morbifuge" — a hard phrase to translate, 
but literally meaning “nourishing, theological, and apt to chase out illness”. “Easy 
to digest" was a compliment paid by Erasmus to the wine of Beaune. How much, 
though, should we read into the fact that Fagon did not specify the light “primeur” 
wines of Volnay and the Cóte de Beaune, those closest in style to Champagne, but 
Nuits, whose wine seems always to have been considered (and still is) a vin de garde; 
a wine to keep (even if only, in those days, three or four years instead of one)? 

Burgundy in the 18th century, it seems, was in several different states of 
transition at once. The two parts of the Cote, the Cote de Nuits running from Dijon 
to Nuits St-Georges, and the Cote de Beaune, from Corton south to Santenay, had 
quite different traditions. The Cóte de Beaune was in several ways less advanced. It 
had fewer specific "crus": substantial plots with one owner. The name “Clos” 
occurs much less often here than in the Cóte de Nuits. 

Vineyards in the Cote de Beaune were still overcrowded in immemorial fashion 
with a jumble of plants increased haphazardly by provignage, or layering. When 
vines are layered they are constantly making new roots near the surface; their wine 
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therefore tends to have more of the quality of young vines than old: it is lighter, less 
deep and forceful in flavour. Since the wine was traditionally intended for drinking 
ES moncloa bles vas meade LO select the best etapes. or Keep apart the orapes 
from the best plots. Claude Arnoux made this point forcibly: “those who want to 
make excellent wines only put in the vat the grapes from a single vineyard; but 
almost all the private owners (of the Cote de Beaune), having plots of vines in 
different sections, mix the grapes together so that the strong prevails over the weak, 
the good corrects the less good, in a word in order to make as many and big vats as 
possible". 

Ihe exceptions to this were the vineyards in Meursault and Puligny (and some 
in Volnay and Chassagne) that had begun to specialize in fine white wines. Their 
SET RT LEE Mad Deen One ot the principal clamecs Of tlhe mb ceitury. NOE er, 
the most celebrated white wine vineyard of Burgundy, was first mentioned by 
name about 1600. By the early 18th century Montrachet, and to a lesser degree 
Meursault, were recognised as white wines at least on a par with the long-established 
Chablis of Lower Burgundy. “Mulsault” (sic) was “as fine and clear as spring- 
water”, but “Morachet” (sic), which was in the noble ownership of the family of 
Clermont-Montoison, “possesses a vein of soil that makes its terroir unique of its 
kind. It produces the most original and the most delicious white wine of France”. 
No Cote Rotie, says Arnoux, no muscat of Frontignan equals it. Montrachet must 
be ordered a year in advance because there 1s so little and it 15 so sought after. "This 
wine has qualities of which neither the Latin tongue nor the French can express the 
sweetness; I have drunk it at six and seven years old. Words fail me to express its 
delicacy and excellence". A high proportion of it was made of Chardonnay grapes. 
They had long been called ““Beaunois” at Chablis, and in 1511 the abbey of St- 
Germain-des-Preés in Paris had asked for Chardonnay cuttings. There was probably 
Fromenteau, Pinot Blanc and perhaps Aligote in the vineyard too. 

Ironically Montrachet and Meursault, Puligny and part of Chassagne next door 
had been forced into their speciality against their inclination by the combination of 
hard limestone and heavy clay in their soil. Good as their white wines were, they 
were a long time catching up with the prices of their neighbours’ reds, and the 
people of these villages lived in relative poverty in the 18th century. Jefferson's note 





ARTHUR YOUNG 
The English agricultural writer and reformer | mayor of Dijon, and a flaming cockade of the 
Arthur Young toured France at exactly the same | tiers-état, and therefore hope to avoid difficulties; 
time as Thomas Jefferson and continued his | though the reports of the riots of the peasants are 


detailed survey of the country even among the | so formidable, that it seems impossible to travel in 


perils of the Revolution, when it was uncertain | safety. Stop at Nuits for intelligence concerning 
who was in control of each town. Here, with his | the vineyards of this country, so famous in 
usual sane roid he arrives at the Cote d Or: france, andindced tin dl Em ope and examine te 

"August 2nd....To Beaune; a range of hills | Clos de Vougeot, of 100 journaux, walled in, and 
to the right under vines, and a flat plain to the left, | belonging to a convent of Bernardine monks. 
all open and too naked. At the little insignificant | When are we to find these fellows choosing 
town of Nuys [Nuits-St-Georges] forty men | badly? The spots they appropriate show what a 
mount guard every day, and a large corps at | righteous attention they give to things of the 




















Beaune. | am provided with a passport from the | spirit." 
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runs: ^At Pommard and Voulenay (sic) I observed them eating good wheat bread; 
at Meursault, rye. L asked the reason for the difference. They told me that the white 
wines fail in quality much oftener than the red, and remain on hand. The farmer 
therefore cannot afford to feed his labourers so well. At Meursault only white wines 
are made, because there is too much'stone for the red, On such sitohe cireumseances 
depends the condition of man!” 


IN THE COTE DE NUITS THE NOTION OF THE CRU was further advanced. Its red wines 
were and are generally more full-bodied and less easy to drink “en primeur”. How 
much of this is due to the influence of the monks, bishops and noblemen who had 
tradiaenmally comeentrated their emonts ere is hard to) jl@ee, Durty seems aide 
selectivity was more part of the local tradition than in the Cote de Beaune. The 
vineyards were generally less overcrowded and by now planted with cuttings rather 
than layers; hence more deep-rooting. Increasingly, in the 18th century, owners of 
the most prestigious crus selected their best grapes to make separate cuvées; the best 
Vaebemeveicdsene terede cuves , Formae ene mosto L e 
was the object, which led to more treading and longer fermentation with the skins 
before pressing, which in turn made the wine darker and more tannic, needing 
longer ageing. 


A PHRASE BOOK 


Claude Arnoux (1695-1770) was a priest from 
Beaune who moved to London to teach Latin and 
French, and as a sideline to sell the wines of his 
native Burgundy. His “Situation de la Bour- 
cone: "OA 20 iS Not only almost clear and 
concise account of the wines of the time and how 
EWeya cite made. it mise also.be (he tise attempt 
at direct sales by putting English customers in 
touch with Beaune commissionaires. 

Arnoux also published an Anglo-French 
phrase book intended, he wrote, to be wittier and 
more up-to-date than the existing kind. Several 
chapters, such as a gentleman being dressed by his 
valet or how to address a perruque-maker, are 
hilarious. These selections from the chapter 
(dated 1761) “Upon Buying Liquors” provide a 
fascinating glimpse of the developing vocabulary 
of wine tasting at the time when connoisseurship 
was beginning to spread from the small circle of 
the aristocracy to the bourgeois buyers of phrase 
books. Coincidentally, the first cellar book was 
published in London in the same year. 

A — Have you any good wine in your cellar? 
B —1I don't believe there 1s any better in London. 


Will you give yourself the trouble to come | 


down? 
A — With all my heart. Let us taste some of your 
best Port, Burgundy and Champaign. 


B — Will you bave any white wine? Pale wine 


between white and red, or carnation colour (du 
vin paillet, du vin gris, du vin couleur oeil de 
paran Claret red wine din me hanee aan 
rouge) that is excellent exquisite wine QUE 
that hath body (qui a du corps). Brisk wine (qui a 
du montant). A smooth palatable wine (du vin 
coudlanteecaise a Doire) Luscious wine (quit ella 
hqueur). Wine of the first and second pressing (du 
vide la premiere ec dela seconde cuyes me 
that will) bear water 

A — Have you not also coarse wine, small weak 
wine, not ripe (N ivez vou: point aussi de gros 
vin, de petit vin, de vin foible, verd)? Rough hard 
wine, heady wine, wine that gets into the head 
devm aur tument violent: de virre 
Wine of an ill twang, pall'd or dead wine (de vin 
cate, de vin evente ou sent lereno Adulterated 
wine (frelatée)? 

D — Sir, you must know I sell none of those drugs. 
A= IDontyouscetamueisposedtobesvaos ish 
conie let Mme taste y OUS mese. SMS 
Cask picch Upon. let TER uela] cee 
Here till tent up betone me aude Lond RI ET 
over the bung, that nobody may meddle with it. 
D — Do you distrust me, sir? However, you shall 
be obeyed. 

A — E beg your pardon. You wine merchants are 
good honest sort of people, but your men are not 


to be depended upon. 
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By the 1780s the abbe Rozier, the most influential of the text-book writers, was 
advocating, where necessary, adding honey to the juice to raise the sugar, and hence 
the alcohol content. In 1763 the abbe Teinturier (whose name, coincidentally, 
Mapoteca mesas welllas 4 hea skimaccised fonrelomers — lemmas, 
Germans and northern Frenchmen — of wanting their burgundy as dark and heavy 
duo succ Nerone oo perito: Wero C ral po sones 
Minister of the Interior, recommended adding sugar to beef up the wine, the 
modern misconception of burgundy as a high-alcohol, dense, dark-coloured wine 
was conceived — to be born in due time and to subvert the whole character and 
reputation of the region. 

Meanwhile the curious situation had arisen that the Cote de Nuits deliberately 
kept a proportion of white grapes in its vineyards to soften the increasing tendency 
of its wine to deep colour and initial hardness of favour, while the Cote de Beaune 
did precisely the opposite. As the 18th century progressed it cut down on the light 
grapes to make its red wine more positively red — although Volnay seems to have 
been the exception. Up to the mid-19th century the Cote de Nuits still made white 
wines, from vineyards scattered about among the red. There was, for example, 
white Chambertin. But no parish or cru dedicated itself to white wine because none 
had to, and in the end virtually all the land was turned over to Pinot Noir. 

im ES bcc Or tile Cote de Nuits SOT delberakely sel mic fetes de 
cuvée" within their Clos, gave its best wines the edge, both in individuality and 
their ability to age for long periods. Long maturing revealed yet more qualities: 
from the lovely but relatively simple aroma of Pinot Noir, piercing and fresh, one of 
the most mouth-watering of smells, the mature wine conjured bouquets of 
unimagined sublety and depth. The process fed on itself. The more care you took, 
the more arrestingly individual the wine would be, and the longer it would live to 
cover itself with glory. 

Iam speaking of course of the most ambitious crus, usually those with noble or 
priestly owners, but increasingly also the properties of Dijon parlementaires and 
merchants, where no trouble was too much. The most famous clos of all was the 
Romanee clos of the Prince de Conti. Everyone had to renew their soil on the slopes 
when it was washed away or when it lost its fertility. Manuring was done very 
gingerly, lest it affect the flavour. The best way was to bring in new soil altogether as 
top-dressing. In 1749 La Romanée-Cont was "refreshed" with hundreds of 
waggon-loads of chopped-up turf from the hills behind, the Arriéres-Cotes. The 
church, seeing how much improved were some of the vineyards it had sold a 
century before, made vain attempts to buy them back. The new owner of the Clos 
de Béze, Monsieur Jobart, was accused of not sending good enough wine to the 
Chapter at Langres. Probably the wine was much better than a century previously: 
what pained the church was the rise in value of the land it had sold. 


THE FIRST OFFICIAL CLASSIFICATION OF THE COTE D’OR was not undertaken until 1861, 
o Di Fees Eve e koe no Comerc acuerde became. [Or tne Iams 
Expomion Uni er ele hen: car — Stitmmlated no, doubt Dy the success, Of 
Bordeaux's classification for a similar event in 1855. It revealed how far ahead the 
ambitions of the Cote de Nuits had taken it. The “têtes de cuvée” were far more 
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numerous in the Cóte de Nuits than in the Cóte de Beaune — and even then the 
owners of the Cóte de Nuits felt hard done by. Eventually tétes de cuvée became 
exalted to the status of Grands Crus” by the new laws of Appellation d' Origine 
Controlée in the 1930s. The process of perfecting the wine-making had become, as 
it were, part of the official geography. There were 20-odd Grands Crus among the 
red wines of the Cóte de Nuits, and only one, Corton, in the Cóte de Beaune. The 
Cóte de Beaune on the other hand had the only Grand Cru white wines. 

There will always be an argument over whether the soil (in all its variety) 1s 
inherently superior for Pinot Noir in the Cote de Nuits; whether with the same 
traditions and motivation the Côte de Beaune could have selected “tetes de cuvée” 
that would match the Grand Crus. It will never be answered because the pattern 1s 
set. The historical moment is past when considerable parcels of vineyard could be 
acquired and experimented with. The different crus of Burgundy have existed since 
the end of the 18th century not just as physical facts (now enshrined in law), but as 
metaphysical facts in the consumer’s mind. If they did not correspond to reality and 
fulfil expectations they would crumble away. One need look no further than the 
Clos de Vougeot, the first, biggest and most famous of all crus, for proof. 

Its Cistercian creators gradually assembled their great clos and eventually 
farmed it as a smele unit alk 120 acres of it. They made her ter de ues eli L 
according to the vintage. Generally the wine from highest on the hill was best; in 
certain vintages the wine from the middle had either better or complementary 
qualities; sometimes the wine from the bottom by the road rose above the middling, 
and was judged to have something to offer to the cuvee. The philosophy was 
expressly tne famous aebe Nemturier,« We meed (Grapes tat ane) co@kear 
roasted, and green; even this last is necessary; it improves in the cuve by fermenting 
Withee others, It is this that brines Irvelmess tothe wine. Even Armion mame 
been so damning about the mixing of all sorts to make as much as possible, says “the 
mere goutte (the juice that runs before pressing) 1s the lightest, the most delicate, and 
the least coloured; that from the first pressing is richer; and that which comes from 
the second and third pressing is harder, redder and sharper; so that the three kinds, 
being united, produce a wine which is better, more durable and darker coloured". 

All these possibilities of creative selectivity were available to the owner of a 
considerable cru; the Clos de Vougeot being the great example. But since 1889 1t has 
been sold off in so many little lots that there are now about 80 growers who can 
claim to own parts of the Clos de Vougeot. It is a true homogeneous Grand Cru no 
longer — or one only in name. Some wonderful wines are made in it, but the name of 
the Cru is meaningless without the name of the maker of the wine. 


TO TALK OF SUCII FRAGMENTATION, WHILE VITALLY RELEVANT TODAY, is to look well 
beyond the 18th century. It 1s a process that started with the French Revolution. 
when the lands of the Church and the aristocracy were confiscated and sold by 
auction as "Biens Nationaux’’. (Among the officers whose task it was to tell the 
abbot of Citeaux that all the abbey’s lands — the Clos de Vougeot and another 
24,000-odd acres — were being appropriated by the state was Napoleon Bonaparte.) 

The fate of the Clos de Vougeot was typical of the chaos of the time and the big 
business machinations that soon took over. It was auctioned in 1791 as national 
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This **True Portrait of the Town of Beaune" shows it in 1575 still enclosed within 
its moat and medieval walls. Although the moat is now dry, and much of the 
cháteau at the centre top demolished, the town today is still much the same. 

property, but the highest bidder never paid. There was no alternative but to ask the 
abbey's last cellarer, a popular monk called Dom Lambert Goblet, to continue his 
good work in the name of the nation — which he did so conscientiously that he was 
voted a special reward. Two Paris bankers — so much for Egalité — then each bought 
half the Clos. (One of them was soon in jail.) In 1818 1ts was reunited, nominally in 
the hand of another banker, Victor Ouvrard, who promptly gave it to his 19-year- 
old cousin Julien-Jules. In reality the money came from the young man's father, 
Gabriel-Julien Ouvrard, one of the great arms-dealers of the Napoleonic wars and 
Bonaparte's personal banker, who 1s said to have financed the Battle of Waterloo. 
He had apparently been piqued that another client of his had bought Chateau Lafite. 
(Among Ouvrard’s other accomplishments were four illegitimate children by 
Madame Tallien, the aristocratic wife of the Revolutionary gauleiter of Bordeaux.) 

]he young Ouvrard was a worthy proprietor. He came to live nearby and not 
only became Mayor, but manager of several other great crus — including La 
Romanée-Conti, whose wine was made, under him, at the Clos de Vougeot. When 
he died in 1861 the Clos de Vougeot was divided among his sister Betsy's four 
children (all titled aristocrats), who put it up for sale in lots. This time Baron 
Thénard saved it (the great fear was that the British would buy it), only to sell 1t back 
to the Ouvrard descendants. They put it on the market again in 1887. Again the sale 
was a flop: it was held in the hunting season and the likeliest buyer, M. de Vilaine, 
was too busy hunting to turn up. At last, in 1889, a century after the Revolution 
(and with phylloxera beginning seriously to damage the vines) 1t was bought by 15 
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négociants of Beaune, Dijon and Nuits and its progressive fragmentation began. 
If the Clos de Vougeot took much longer than most crus to be broken up, the 
Revolution eventually had its way. The centuries of effort that had been put into 
making coherent crus out of the way ward terroirs of the Cotes was to be dismantled 
bit by bit, so that today it is a rare vineyard that has one owner, and most are divided 
several times — with that much less chance of assembling the ultimate téte de cuvée. 


AS FOR WHO DRANK BURGUNDY IN THE 18TH CENTURY, and how they got it, there was, 
if not a revolution, at least a considerable augmentation of the clientele in the middle 
of the century. Beaune, as we noted as far back as the Romans, always suffered from 
transport problems. It is the one great wine centre. not well served by a river. Its 
wines had to be valuable to be worth the enormously high cost (and risk) of ox-cart 
transport over abysmal roads for weeks on end. 

In 1700 the clientele was what it had always been: Dijon, south by the Saóne 
from Chalon to Lyons and the Rhone, north overland to Flanders, faithful to the 
memory of the Dukes, and in small quantity and with much effort, up to Auxerre 
by road to join the barge-fleet of the Yonne to Paris. 

In the 1690s and 1709 the terrible winters damaged the Cotes badly, but largely 
spared the Rhóne and the new vineyards of Beaujolais. Beaune was suddenly 
pinched by competition it had not experienced before; the wines of the Rhone 
reached Paris in quantity (and indeed Beaune, where their strength suggested 
possibilities for blending). 

A legend lives on to commemorate the efforts of this era. A wine-grower of 
enormous physique, one Pierre Brosse of Charnay, determined to find a Paris 
market for Macon wine. He set off for Versailles with his ox-cart loaded with 
loans ls vane alter Weeks on ihe road Me parkedias Close to (me F lide as me Comme 
get. He then went to Mass in the Palace chapel (Versailles was always more or less 
open to the public), where the King was puzzled by a man apparently standing 
wine everyone was kneclne. He naturally called tor trs Orani visitor atten ene 
service, whereupon Brosse, in rich patois, told of his journey and gave the King a 
soma Ica rd (Ele le send has Il) were GH 


MASTERS OF WINE 
From the rsth century Beaune took thedetence | date on its barnel die mina TLE T L 
of its reputation very seriously. The office of | present a complete register of his activities to the 
courtier-gourmet was reformed in 1607 along | authorities twice a month. 
the strictest lines. Entry into the profession was by By the late 17i ceno comisiones 


examination, almost the equivalent. of the | were authorised to represent buyers and gra- 


present-day Master of Wine. In 1615 there were | dually superseded courtiers. They were described 
six courtier-gourmets in Beaune. Their tasting- | by Claude Arnoux as “connoisseurs who from 
test might include the same wine twice in | distant times and from father to son have personal 
different cups: a trick still used. A courtier was | experience of all the cuvées, who know the 
obliged to live within the town walls, and could | vineyards, the clos, and all the good cellars. 
not buy wine on his own behalf or for absent | They carried out the equivalent of laboratory 
merchants without a special authorisation. He | analysis by filtering wines through paper to 
had to taste every barrel himself before present- | examine its lees. If they charged more than their 


ing any wine for the town's official brand and | authorised commission the penalty was hanging. 
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SEVERAL DEVELOPMENTS IN MID-CENTURY GREATLY ALTERED THE PICTURE. One was a 
long-overdue road-improving eftort, led by the reforming Minister Turgot that 
made the way to Auxerre much quicker and reduced the journey-time to Flanders 
to two weeks. The cost of freight dropped from about twice the value of the wine to 
(for fine wine) one-fifth. In 1776 Turgot also abolished a whole cat's cradle of legal 
limitations on the free movement of wine around France. 

Another trend was connected. It was the branching out of the long-established 
cloth trade of eastern France with Flanders. Among the first to combine cloth 
trading with dealing in burgundy was Michel Bouchard, a merchant from the 
Dauphine in south-east France, who regularly passed through Beaune to buy 
textiles in Liége or Antwerp or Bruges. In the 1730s he invested in wine at Beaune 
on the way north and made good profits, and did the same with his textiles back in 
De a 0 T OF Bou hard kere er bile tnat horoumdecsmllunastheevidemcea 
vellum book full of cloth samples at the front, and a wine-list (the other way up) at 
the back. The houses of Champy, Poulet and Chanson are three other négociants in 
Beaune with similar dates of foundation that still survive. 

The ancient way of buying and selling wine through officials called courtiers- 
gourmets was strictly controlled by the municipality. T here were very strict limits 
to what they could do — which was fundamentally to check the quality of each 
barrel, and introduce a prospective buyer to its owner. They acted only for sellers, 
but were not allowed to solicit buyers or buy for themselves. In the 17th century the 
function. of broker on the buyer's behalf became important: the role of 
commissionaire slowly supplanted the old courtiers-gourmets. By the 18th century 
the commissionaires were becoming merchants — and even holding stocks. There 
was great benefit (as well as obvious risk) for growers and customers in having 
stock-holding merchants at hand. By investing in young wines and taking them 
into their own cellars they could give them the "after-care" that good wine needs; 
new barrels, racking, and maturing until 1t 15 ready to drink. In response, growers 
were more ready to take pains to make vigorous wines to repay keeping. By the 
1780s mature burgundy was for sale 1n bottles, ready to travel in wicker hampers to 


the lucky few who could afford it all over Europe. 


A travelling textile-merchant's 
sample book was transformed, 
in the 1730s, into his price-list 
of wines from Burgundy. 
Michel Bouchard was one of 
the first to set up as a wine- 
merchant in Beaune, taking 
over from the ancient 
statutory functions of 
““courtiers”” and 
““commissionaires”. Holding 
stocks of wine to mature and 
blend was a complete 
departure from tradition. By 
giving both growers and 
customers assurance 1t 
encouraged the making of 
better and longer-lasting 
wines. 
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I, the ereat St@reress Ot unc SS NS 
stormed and sacked on July 14th 1789, will always stand as the symbolic start of the 
French Revolution, a much less spectacular, indeed a fairly squalid, little event that 
took place three nights before has at least an equal claim to be considered the first 
shot in the battle. 

Late in the evening of July 11th, two prosperous reprobates named Monnier and 
Darbonvledasparry tar set ure toa barrier la Bario Brehenn DOr k ege 
sueco calce Clalissee a AntinyUst Deore (ie comer On tne hue Sr e llus 
following day a larger crowd did the same to similar gates across the roads leading 
inte Raso ne villages, of Montmartre Mone ae co 
northwest, and the day after, the 13th, to the barriers of the Faubourg St-Martin and 
Faubourg St-Antoine to the north and east. 

All these barriers were key points in a customs wall that entirely surrounded 
Paris: the city's primitive and ill-conceived means of taxing the consumption of 
eoods being brought within its limits, above all, of wine. A tax called the droit 
d'entrée, dating back more than 400 years and frequently increased, had led to the 
situation in which the most basic wine cost three times as much inside Paris as 
immediately outside it — to the common people. The nobility and the bourgeoisie 
were privileged to bring in whatever they pleased. The most obvious consequence 
was that the city was surrounded, just outside the customs zone, with drinking 
places known as guinguettes — pleasure-gardens is a pretty euphemism. There were at 
least two Inthe rue St-Lazare immediately Oppo iie the banner blanca Ml 
Chopine and la Grande Pinte (both names mean very large mugs of wine). But all 
the villages of the suburbs lived almost by this trade alone: as resorts where Parisians 
flocked daily to get drunk on cheap wine, and as bases for smugglers who did a 
roaring trade avoiding the barriers by various ingenious devices. The village of 
Passy it was said, had no Otlhemconmmence DUO RG LHH: 

Monnier, the hero of the Barriere Blanche, was such a smuggler. In fact it is 
rather puzzling that he led the destruction of the customs posts that indirectly 
provided his income. It seems that he was set on making a quick killing. At three in 
the morning of July 12th he was seen in the driving seat of a waggon piled with 
barrels heading through the barrier for his warehouse in town. The next day it was 
two groaning carts into the seedy area known as La Petite Pologne (Little Poland) 
just below the hill of Montmartre. Before destroying each barrier it seems he did a 
deal with the nearest wine merchant and had his waggons ready. 
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His steady income before these events had come from more ingenious (if 
scarcely subtle) smuggling activities. In the rue de la Pepiniére, which ran along the 
city boundary, he had set up a “machine” for throwing bulging wineskins over the 
wall. He sold the wine at bargain rates (by city standards) in. his two bars 
(“cabarets”) in town. It is not known whether he was party to the remarkable 
underground pipeline of “taffeta gommeé” — some sort of waterproofed linen — that 
ran for "over 400 fathoms’, or 800 yards, from near the village of Monceaux into 
the city. A hot-air balloon, or ““Montgolfier’’, was also occasionally used. 

Monnier and his kind (there were scores, 1f not hundreds, of similar smugglers) 
made their fortunes. Opinions were divided on their credentials as revolutionaries. 
After the fall of the Bastille their “brigandage”” was described as “an insult to the 
Revolution”. It was a hollow triumph that brought an immediate crisis to the city: 
most of its revenue came from the “droits d'entrée; without it there was no money 
to run the hospitals and what few public services there were (or to pay the 
innumerable bureaucrats). The King (who was still, however uncertainly, in 
charge) recruited 600 new guards for the customs posts. The smugglers were the 
first to volunteer. In 1791 the "droit" was abolished: Paris went bankrupt. In 1798 a 
similar system was introduced under another name. But meanwhile in the full 
fervour of revolution, an official memoir of 1795 made the claim that: “It is by the 
destruction of these barriers that the dawn of liberty first shone on the people of 
Paris. It was from this moment that they first felt themselves freed of the shackles 
which had weighed upon them. The overthrow of the barriers and that of the 
Bastille are two facts linked together in the annals of the Revolution; they will be 
inseparable.” 


WHAT PARIS DRANK WAS NATURALLY OF INTEREST not just to the Parisians but to 
apana sine ard arcas over alarse part of France. From the Viudelle Noes there had 
been a clear distinction between the "bourgeoisie" and the common people, and the 


At the time of the Revolution, L’ Etoile was a barrier at the city limits where wine 
was heavily taxed. The first stirrings of the Revolution were the destruction of these 
customs barriers and the rejoicing represented by this contemporary print. 
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predictable contrast that Goethe had summed up: “‘the rich want good wine; the 
poor a lot of wine”. 

When cities were small the bourgeoisie had their own vineyards on the 
outskirts, both to guarantee supplies and as a status symbol. To have a “closerie” of 
your own with a full-time vigneron in charge was tres snob. It was also profitable; 
the bourgeois could sell his surplus wine from his house in town without paying tax. 
He even grew vines in his town garden on trellises: the acid “jus de la treille” 
supplied the servants. As towns grew (so argues Roger Dion, whose work has 
provided much of the matter for this chapter) so did the demand for common wine. 
Trade offered the bourgeois the choice of different, often better, wine from other 
regions. But every commoner saw wine as his right. Few were without bourgeois 
contacts of some kind (in 1719, a quarter of Paris's population were domestic 
servants). And the bigger the town, the less drinkable the water. 

The result was a steady growth in wine-growing by and for the common people 
as near to town as possible. The bourgeois did not like it: such coarse wines spoiled 
eco dinamo tie area bue process vase ona» where no tabelle mol] 
accelerated it: he encouraged the growth of towns (especially Paris, which he had 
first to besiege, then woo into surrender: he even called a truce in his siege in 1594 to 
letus s OUL topes tel ende al vintage timc). 

It seems an extraordinary contradiction that at the same time laws were passed 
that forbade the entry into the town, for sale in taverns and “cabarets”, of any wine 
from within 20 leagues (55 miles, or 88 kilometres) of the walls — except, of course, 
that grown by the bourgeoisie. Two developments that howed from this were the 
suburban ring of guinguettes, where the populace flocked to refresh themselves, and 
a 20 league cordon in which there was no commercial incentive to make good wine. 
[tes beetle tor example, Up the iver Marne inte the Champacmemeetom iliac 
Marne valley was an example of how the temptation of a quick sale of bulk wine 
could overcome the pride of a community. Chateau Thierry, immediately outside 
seco oleae Cheap ines Or tne Cabaret trade, Nebel edd S MIU ol 
Bpernay, Ay and Hautvillers were making some of the finest wines of France. 


THE LONG-TERM RESULT OF THIS BIZARRE EXERCISE IN TAX GATHERING was the downfall 
of three great vineyard areas whose wines used to be well made from good grape 
varieties. Orléans was the first to go. Admittedly it was pushed. In the 16th century 
Orléans wine was high 1n royal favour; indeed reckoned the equal of Beaune, and 
enjoyed a wide market through Paris to the north — even to England. It had one of 
the Dest mGhwvays 1 France fon access to atic: since 1477 parecia nea sole 
length. Henry IV, however, who 1s supposed to have said: "Paris is worth a Mass” 
and turned Catholic to gain the capital, did not hesitate to switch to Parisian wines 
(or "vins de France" as they were still called). His volte-face, playing on the jealousy 
between Paris and the (naturally better) vineyards along the Loire between Orléans 
and Blois, was a cynical act. He allowed his personal doctors to publish statements 
that the wines of Paris were health-giving, not “filling the head with acrid vapours” 
as Orleans wines did. Admittedly, due to the 20 league rule, there were undoubtedly 
some revolting wines coming from Orléans. But there were also aristocratic 
growths of high renown. 
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In 1606 the royal doctor Du Chesne absolutely banned Orléans wine from the 
royal table. The effect was almost as though the Department of Health declared that 
all wine from Calais (let me not libel a real wine region) was carcinogenic. Orléans 
as a quality wine region — which it certainly had been — was dead. When, only 40 
vss mise Diano Dco Eun yep EO cese bre mies OF ine oneal 
Huguenot engineer and minister Sully, was opened to link the Loire and the Seine, it 
simply provided an easier route for cut-price bulk Orléans wine to stock the 
‘cabarets’ of Paris. To this day the name of Orléans is known not for wine, its 
elena H TET cal Olt remem vaiiic oar. 

Auxerre and the huge vineyards of Lower Burgundy were the next to suffer in 
reputation and decline in value as their fatal privilege took hold. Being the first 
recourse of the capital for cheap wine inevitably ruined their name. The 20-league 
rule sent them the wholesalers or the tavern keepers whose only interest was price. 
In the 17th century, taverns multiplied in towns where they had formerly been for 


THE DEEP SOUTH 


fiancee coldest, andino w Dy tan its largest wina 
region seems to have had little part to play in this 
sad act of the national story. On the contrary, the 
EAiietied@c never Gedsed tO increase ifs acteace 
from the reign of Louis XIV on, when the far- 
seeing Colbert planned for it the new port of 
Séte, which was opened in 1670, and the Canal 
des Deux Mers, which linked Séte with Toulouse 
and Bordeaux a dozen years later. We have seen 
how the citizens of Bordeaux did not exactly 
encourage wines even from their own hinterland, 
still less from the distant Midi, to issue via their 
jealously guarded port. But Séte found other 
channels of distribution: the. Rhóne valley to 
Lyons and Switzerland; the considerable market 
patronized especially by the Enghsh at Livorno 
(or "Leghorn ) in Tuscany; Genoa for Piemonte; 
even Germany and Russia. 

The Languedoc had few quality products to 
distribute, the most notable being being the sweet 
Muscats of Frontignan, Mireval and Lunel, 
although Montpellier, a city of ancient culture, 
was proud of the red wine of a village in the hills 
just to the north, St-Georges-d' Orques, and the 
fizzy Blanquette de Limoux, from the hills to the 
West Meare Carcassonne. made itself fan ve amy 
reputacion male ven reached anise but here, 100; 
the fury of planting took hold after the winter of 
1709, and every peasant set about improving his 
lot by invading stony and uncultivated marginal 
lands. Instead of banning more planting here, as 
in the 1730s they did in Bordeaux and most of 
Prance the Matendants declare ditas e Tonin 
way the people could pay their taxes. It seems that 
a remarkable proportion of the revenue was spent 
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on the roads. Arthur Young was astonished by 
them. England, he said, had never 1magined such 
highways, where even little bumps were levelled 
GUL, 

The great business of the Languedoc was 
brandy. (Itis interesting that it was at Montpellier 
that Arnaldus da Villanova had perhaps intro- 
duced the still into France.) Brandy had the great 
advantage of relatively small bulk to transport 
and found a ready market with the quartermas- 
ters of armies and navies. It was much used by 
northern European merchants for strengthening 
and disguising low-grade wine. A second distilla- 
Won It vedsediscovered, made A better spiniceat 


| higher strength and lower volume which became 


known as trois-six (three-six). 

The vast majority of Languedoc wines were 
white, from such neutral grapes as the Clairette 
and the Picpoul. But their very success inevitably 
led to them invading the corn lands. “Vines grow 
Marvelousivethere sacan 170: 
“They eve huce crops, butit is ea COn iina 
the wines are coarse, inferior in quality and 
rapidly spoil." At this stage they were still in 
polyculture with fruit, vegetables and grain. It 
was, ironically, the huge demand for brandy 
caused by Napoleon’s wars that encouraged the 
bourgeoisie to move in and industrialize the 
production. Sixty-five thousand new acres of 
vines were planted between 1791 and 1808. After 
the wars the demand for cheap wine for France’s 
towns rose again — but still in 1821, two-thirds of 
Languedoc’s wine was distilled. As we shall see, 
the ever-growing, low-quality vineyard was 
HOH RE O S E TR E HL EET. 


PARIS CABARET 


travellers only. The humble citizens had not been allowed to drink in them; they 
were supposed to be hard at work. Taverns were regarded as the best way to part 
travellers from their money. In Auxerre, certain noble and priestly growths held 
their heads high for a while: curiously enough, the best-known "clos" was called La 
Migraine. Chablis did not give in — perhaps because 1t was well beyond 20 leagues 
out. But by the 18th century a grape called the Gouais, all juice, no taste, had 
vulgarized most of Lower Burgundy and invaded the vineyards of Paris. 

Paris was the last to go. The killing winter of 1709 is blamed for much of the 
decline in quality, here and elsewhere. The total replanting that was needed was 
done not with the high-quality grapes that some, at least, of the suburban vineyards 
grew (Chardonnay, Pinot Noir and Fromenteau among them). Growers seized the 
chance to plant the “disloyal” bulk-producing Gamay. Paris had several important 
wine-villages on its outskirts — all to the west, along the windings of the Seine from 
the Bois de Boulogne to the royal palace of St-Germain-en-Laye. The total area was 
60,000 acres of vines. The biggest was Argenteuil, which in 1788 provided more 
than 5,000 barrels for the capital. What the wine tasted like is better left unimagined. 


PARIS GREW MIGHTILY IN THE ISTH CENTURY. Its population rose by almost a quarter 
between 1720 and 1789 and its demand for wine with it. It was always the magnet 
torinland wine E Ons with any practicable means of access tot even thoseasmar 
away as Beaujolais. Beaujolais is one of the success stories of the period. Its serious 
development started in the 17th century, growing Gamay on the outskirts of Lyon, 
the second city of France. Lower Beaujolais, nearest to Lyon, was a land of peasants 
living relatively well on tiny plots. But Upper Beaujolais looked more ambitiously 
northwards to Paris. Its wine was of the fair medium quality that the bourgeoisie 
were glad to buy. And surprisingly, it is only a matter of 30-odd miles to the west 
over good stony roads to the little port of Pouilly-sous-Charlieu on the Loire. The 
Peirce ews Trot wards seem Mere alte way to tac mew Sanald CST CT ARIES OD 
Beaujolais was only two or three days by waggon from a water route all the way to 
Paris -- a cheaper and easier route, although longer in miles, than from either Macon 
or the Cote d’Or. The development of the crus of Upper Beaujolais was done in a 
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Alsace was utterly devastated in the first half of 
the 17th century by the Thirty Years’ War — in 
1650 1t was almost an empty land, open to 
jesse ente knob tie Ape Lorre Pano lle 
north. Now in French hands, its wines were cut 
off from their traditional export route down the 
Rhine through Germany. Switzerland and its 
own cities of Strasbourg and Colmar were to be 
Its principal markets for a century. Its monastic 
vineyards continued, however, and it is striking 
how many of the family firms in business there 
today were founded in the terrible 17th century: 
Hugel, Humbrecht, Kuchn, Dopft, Trimbach. 
Religion as well as the perpetual tension 


between French and German divided the land. 








Ribeauville for example was a Catholic village, 
while its neighbour Riquewihr, whose overlord 
was the Duke of Wurttemberg, was Protestant. 
(In 1752 Voltaire, then chamberlain to the King 


| of Prussia, lent the spendthrift Duke so much 


money that Riquewihr was mortgaged to him 
and he moved to Colmar nearby, intending to 
build a chateau. But his money was not repaid 
and the chateau remained unbuilt.) 

Under more settled conditions in the 18th 
century the Riesling grape was introduced, 
perhaps from the Rheingau. Alsace began to 


| revive; to become, during Napoleon’s wars, a 


scene of bustle and prosperity for the first time in 


nearly two hundred years. 


EEE 
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Turning a map on its side can put geography in a new light. Beaujolais and the 
Maconnais lie between the river Saone (bottom) and Loire (centre). A short 


journey to the Loire, and, via canals, to the great marketplace of Paris. 
business-like manner with finance from Lyon. Being well outside the 20-league 
band was exactly the right stimulus. Quality could be made to pay. 

The same conditions stimulated, although in much smaller quantities and at a 
higher price, the wines of the ancient vineyards of the northern Rhone: the 
extremely fine wines of Cote Rotie and Condrieu from their. cliff-hanging 
Mine arcissnearevaenne- Dherroadeto the Loire is a little longer andi teener hence: 
winding up to the north of St-Etienne. But these were high-value wines, whether 
for aristocratic tables or for ““coupage’’, blending with baser matter to give an 
unusually tasty drink. Hermitage had to come even further, but for the power and 
character of these southern wines merchants were quite willing to pay the price. In 
Paris’s wine repertoire of the 18th century, Hermitage and Cote-Rotie, Beaune and 
Champagne were the best wines that arrived, by devious ways, down the Seine. 
Very little came up the river. Paris was not a sea-port, and the flavours of Bordeaux 
were only familiar in the circles that were curious to try the best of everything. 


REQUIEM 
In his last letter, the night before he went to the | Tower of the Temple... . Iam with the priest, 
guillotine, King Louis XVI compared himself | who, at thismoment, is mixing wine and water in 
with a vine (and noted that the Revolutionary | preparation for this union of God and the fruit of 
Robespierre drank water). the vine, when wine is God, and God, wine; the 
very opposite of my enemies; the most savage of 
But today I praise you, O Lord, that I end my | them drink water... . Iam no longer king but a 


reign as did the wise kings of antiquity, before a | poor man, cut off from my own, from my 
simple glass of wine, in my modest room in the | children, like a vine without its shoots." 


“At Versailles I lived in outrageous luxury. 
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CHAPTER 29 


CABINE I WINE 


U. the oldest bottle of wine that 


anyone has ever drunk (and enjoyed) was opened in London in 1961 when it was 421 
years old. It was a Stein wein; wine, that is, from the steep vineyard called Stein that 
looks down on Würzburg on the river Main, the baroque capital city of Franconia. 
[ts provenance was impeccable. 1540 (24 years before the birth of Shakespeare) wasa 
freak vintage, a legend. The summer was so hot that the Rhine dried up; you could 
walk across; wine was cheaper than water; according to some shghtly confused 
accounts there were two distinct grape-harvests. Certainly some extraordinarily 
sweet wine was made from over-ripe grapes. 

It was the custom in Germany to celebrate famous vintages with huge casks. The 
cask that is known to have held this particular wine is not especially big — or perhaps 
replaced a bigger one as the treasured wine was used up. The usual system was to 
keep a commemorative cask topped up with fresh wine of comparable quahty: the 
smallness of this one could be taken to suggest that worthy wines to replenish it — or 
worthy occasions for drinking it — were rare. It still lies in the cellars of the Residenz 
OF the Pimmec-bisnops of wzbunecr- cellars almost as ok y aree nan e 
salons of the stupendous palace above. Its contents are thought to have been bottled 
imechelate 17th Gemtuty. 1m Other Words as soon as bottles ane 699) e adus CIC. 
The last remaining bottles were kept in the cellar of King Ludwig of Bavaria 
(Prane onmia e tac morthern parvor Bavatial) inte rOothicentuny E were 
auctioned, and the London wine-merchant Ehrmann bought them. 

What was it like, this pre-Shakespearean wine? The expectations of our little 
group of tasters were not high. Its opening was preceded by two much younger 
bottles from the same cellar. a Rudesheimer 1857 and a Schio jolammisbencer 
1820. Both had completely perished. They were utterly dead: they actually smelt of 
comuption. Bur ee Stel wem er 1540 wa Spill CSS BITTE MS EST 
demonstrated to me so clearly that wine is indeed a living organism, and that this 
brown, madeira-like fluid still held the active principles of the life that had been 
conceived in it by the sun of that distant summer. It even hinted, though it is hard to 
say how, of its German origins. For perhaps two mouthfuls we sipped a substance 
that had lived for over four centuries, before the exposure to air killed it. It gave up 
the ghost and became vinegar in our glasses. 

It was a moving event in any case to drink history like this. What made it all the 
more moving was to have experienced a physical link with the golden age of 
German wine. [he carly 16th century was the climax of Germany's success as the 
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The Rheingau lies at the heart of the wine-growing Rhineland, shown in this 18th 
century map just west of the confluence with the river Main. Schloss Johannisberg 
lies close to the Rhine; Kloster Eberbach in the wooded Taunus hills. 


producer of the most, and the best, wine of northern Europe. In England Rhenish 
(the English term for Rhine, and hence all German, wine) was a luxury almost as 
great as Malmsey, when claret was an everyday drink. The Rhine was then Europe's 
greatest wine highway, with thousands of cask-laden barges moving in all 
directions through a river-system bristhng with customs posts. Huge quantities 
went both up and down the Rhine from Alsace, down the Main from Franconia to 
the Rhine, down the Mosel, the Nahe and the Neckar to the Rhine, and from the 
Neckar to the city of Ulm and down the Danube. 

There is some evidence that the late 15th and early 16th centuries witnessed a 


- 


period of exceptionally warm weather that made wine-growing possible and 
profitable in parts of Germany where it has since become impossible or marginal. 
The stories that come down from that age of huge harvests make clear that they 
were guzzled with almost incredible gusto. In the rsth century Germans were 
drinking over 120 litres of wine a head a year. The allowance for a patient in hospital 
(also for a doctor) was seven litres a day. It 1s said that teetotalism ruled out any 
chance of preferment in the priesthood. The Bishop of Strasbourg in the 15905, 
Johann von Manersheid, founded a drinking club for religious nobles called "Vom 
Horn”. The horn which its members had to drink at a draught contained four litres. 
Perhaps 1t 1s not surprising that the Bishop joined the angels at the age of thirty- 
three. But quantity was not the only god: this 1s also the period in which the first 
unequivocal references are found to the Riesling; the grape that was eventually to 
ennoble German wine. 

In 1577 the first German edition of the Latin treatise of Hieronymus Bock said 
“Riesling grows on the Mosel, the Rhine and in the region of Worms”. 


ALL THIS BUSTLE AND GULPING BEGAN TO SLOW DOWN about the middle of the 16th 
century. Various reasons have been suggested. One is that the wine-trade 
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overreached itself, overpricing good wine and doctoring bad. Another that the 
countless towns on the rivers asserting their rights and increasing their tolls on 
barge-trafhc made many wines uncompetitive. Certainly there was more 
competition at the mouth of the Rhine where exports left for England, and in the 
cities of north Germany. Flanders, as part of the Duchy of Burgundy, had been no 
friend to German wines, and the growing trade of the Hansa cities of north 
Germany with France and the Mediterrancean presented Rhine wines with rivals 
even at home. Growers also had to contend with deteriorating weather. 

Starting in the second quarter of the 17th century, and continuing until about 
1715, the behaviour of the sun went through a cycle known to science as the 
"Maunder Minimum”. There were no sunspots, and the consequent changes in the 
Earth's upper atmosphere resulted in the coldest weather recorded in the past 1,000 
years. The miserable harvests of the 1690s in France and the famous freeze of 1709 
were all part of the pattern. 


(CUMULATIVE THESE CAUSES MAY HAVE BEEN, BUT THE THIRTY YEARS’ WAR dwarfed 
them all. The political and religious reasons for the war do not concern us, neither 
do the details of its intricate and murderous campaigns. Enough to say that from 
1618 to 1648 Germany was the vortex of a pitiless struggle that drew in the forces of 
Mao ts paniards S Sive de Sob» oles French e QUIC SERES SN MES tml anny: 
Bohemians, Bavarians, Hungarians, Dutch and even Russians all behaved in the 
usual manner of soldiery, so that in 1648 many German cities, and most property, 
had been destroyed or badly damaged. Vineyards, press-houses, cellars and boats — 
all the capital equipment of the wine industry — were gone; and so were great 
numbers of the people. 

The country, now divided into a series of more or less despotic states and 
starving cities, tried to raise revenue from a wine-trade that scarcely existed — except 
in the hands of the Dutch and French. Alsace, the region with much the greatest 
production, having been occupied and laid waste by Swedes, was in French hands 
and had lost its German market. Nor did the French want the competition of its 
wine. Switzerland was almost its only outlet. 


FROM THIS CATASTROPHIC POSITION THE CHURCH, aided by the nobility, with a zeal 
that reminds one of the 13th century, began to reconstruct the wine industry of a 
broken Germany. 

When a massive replanting of vineyards is needed, history repeatedly shows us 
that the easiest and most prolific vines are planted first, however poor their produce. 
Any sort of wine will sell, and there is no money m the bank to allow for the 
inevitably slow build-up to quality. There was another disincentive to the common 
man to plant the best grapes, which without exception give smaller crops than 
coarser sorts: he had to pay taxes in kind, which meant a proportion of his crop, 
ciber as tithes to the chamartin ton ovale yao 

Against this background the abbeys went into battle for the Riesling. Its exact 
origin 1s unknown, its early history obscure. But the quality of this grape was never 
in doubt. It is hardy against all weathers; it ripens late (very late for the traditionally 
early harvest of a northern country). But in ripening it does something no other 
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grape quite manages: it achieves exceptional sweetness while maintaining a high 
degree of (extremely tasty) acidity. Both sweetness and acidity preserve it. When 
they are concentrated in a small crop the wine maintains its balance of intense and 
yet transparent flavours for improbable periods of time. When Thomas Jefferson 
(he went to Germany too) stayed at the Great Red House Hotel in Frankfurt the list 
of the wines offered — not just by the bottle, but by the barrel — went back from 1783 
(o. 

No-one surely would have pretended that the casks contained these vintages 
unmixed. The custom was clearly to operate a sort of “solera” system by topping 
up. It cannot have been at random, though, if they were to charge (as they did) three 
reds tics as men Tor tie Oldest wines as the youngest The list atthe Great 
Red House offered a choice from five districts; four from the Rheingau (Hochheim, 
Rudesheim, Johannisberg and Marcobrunn — the last a celebrated vineyard of 
Erbach rather than a district) and one, a blend, from the Rhine-side vineyards at 
Nierstein, Laubenherm and Bodenheim, just south of Mainz in Rheinhessen. In 
those days the baffling intricacies of a 20th-century German wine list were still 
undreamt of. 


ONCE THE QUALITIES OF THE RIESLING WERE KNOWN the devout mind could scarcely 
trifle with alternatives. In 1672 the abbot of St Clara in Mainz, with vineyards in the 
Rheingau, gave instructions that his vines (then mainly red) vines should be 
replaced with “Risslimg-holz”, and the same year the Bishop of Speyer specified 
Riesling for his vineyards at Deidesheim in the Palatinate. The great Benedictine 
abbey of St Maximin at Trier, which in the Middle Ages had owned vineyards in 74 
different places along the Mosel and its tributaries the Saar and the Ruwer, started a 


This engraving of the huge ‘“‘tun” at Konigstein, built in 1725 
with a dance-floor on top, boasts that its capacity was even 
greater than that of its more famous brother at Heidelberg. 
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programme of clearing forests around Trier to compensate for the more distant 
vineyards that it had lost. In 1695 its Abbot Wittman had planted over 100,000 new 
vines which will certainly have been principally Riesling. The superlative Ruwer 
vineyard of Maximin Grünhaus, today one of the best in Germany, is witness to the 
extinct abbey and its perfectionist standards. 

Most famously, in 1716 the Prince-Abbot Constantin of the Imperial abbey of 
Fulda, Charlemagne’s creation in the northern part of Hesse, bought what was left 
of the old Benedictine monastery of Johannisberg m the Rheingau, ruined in the 
“Great War’’, rebuilt it more or less as the mansion you see today, and completely 
replanted its splendid southern slopes to the Rhine exclusively with Riesling vines, 
at the rate of over 200,000 plants a year over five years. Interestingly, many of the 
plants came from Florsheim, just across the river Main from Russelsheim, the home 
of the counts Katzenelenbogen. Their 1 sth-century records include the first mention 
Ol tiie ein a | MIU aD 


KLOSTER EBERBACH WAS THE HEADQUARTERS OF THE SWEDISH KING Gustavus 
Adolphus in the war. Its cellars had been drunk dry by Swedish and Hessian troops, 
but its buildings survived, and so, apparently, did its famous vineyard, the 
Steinberg. The Cistercians, like the Benedictines, planted Riesiine) anc ainmcincan we. 
built the high protective wall that gives the vineyard a superficial resemblance to its 
Burgundian cousin, the Clos de Vougeot. 

Of all the great religious authorities the only ones not to insist on more and more 
Riesling were the Prince-Bishops of Wurzburg and their Franconian peers. 
Riesling is not the right grape for Franconia. The heavy, often limey, soil and the 
more extreme climate RUEBer cast were better suited to merce ac 
Sylvaner, originally from Austria, the source of wines of a presence and potency 
that seem perfectly to fit their almost stiflingly baroque environment. 

Toward the endol the 18th century the potentate on meto sele RE 
Elector (and Archbishop) Clemenz Wenceslaus of Trier, became perfectly 
categorical. You have seven years, he told his flock, to replace all your vines with 
Riesling. They were almost the last seven years of the ancien regime in Germany. 


‘THE RECORDS OF THE I8TH CENTURY SHOW NOT ONLY THE RECOGNITION that in most 
parts of Germany on good vineyard soils Riesling has no peer. They reveal the 
gradual discovery of its greatest qualities and the techniques for achieving them. 
The recovering economy and population in themselves had several beneficial effects 


OLD BROWN HOCK 


No wine region has so consistently stressed the 
necessity to age its wines as Germany. Early in the 
16th century, Olivier de Serres explained to his 
French public that in the Rhineland a bride- 
groom customarily gave his bride wine from thc 
year of her birth — undoubtedly old by French 
[he Rat, 


standards. Account DOOR OL ram 


mother of the great poct Gocthe, show that in | 


1794 she had five “Stück” — casks — of old wine in 


her cellar: two from 1706, one from 1719 and two 
from 1726, and she reckoned the oldest to be best. 
Undoubtedly they had been "refreshed" as time 
went by, but their capacity to improve as well as 
just endure is something that the modern age has 
quite long forgotten. It 1s the folly of the 20th 
century to expect fine German wines to show 
their qualities young. They neetl as long as claret 
— and decanting helps them, too. 
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There was little that was 
modest or retiring about Karl- 
Philip von Grieffenclau, the 
Prince-Bishop of Würzburg 
who commissioned Giovanni 
Battista Tiepolo from Venice 
to decorate the staircase of his 
Residenz. The stairs continue 
down to cellars as imposing in 
their way as the huge baroque 
place above. But whereas the 
palace is now a museum, the 
cellars brim with the great 
Franconian wines of the State 
Domain of Bavaria. 
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on the country's wine. One was the increased demana for food, which filled the 
fertile lands with corn and put the vines back where they belonged; on the steep and 
stony hillsides. Another was the growing ability of customers to pay for quality and 
the whole population's enhanced sense of security, that allowed Germany's cold 
damp cellars to fill up and work their slow-motion metamorphosis on wines that 
cannot be hurried. 

It almost goes without saying that the most looked-for characteristic of all 
German wine was sweetness — or if not sweetness, strength. A good vintage was one 
that provided this naturally. Failing ripe grapes, the ways of artfully assisting nature 
had hardly changed since Roman times. Boiling the must to reduce its volume and 
increase the ratio of sugar was one. Drying the grapes in the sun to make what the 
French call a vin de paille was another. The use of sulphur, the “Dutch match,” was 
routine by this period to prevent the wines from fermenting completely dry: it also 
partly accounted for the very long time wines were kept in cask — until its obvious 
smell and taste had worn off. One should not underestimate the importance of 
(omm sever scold Cellars, ciuner, imeprevenume tie e RIE RET trem ever 
finally consuming all the wine’s natural sugar. 

Another, and tragic, legacy from ancient Rome was sweetening the wine, 
especially in unripe sour vintages, with lead. It was not until 1696 that a methodical 
and perspicacious doctor, Eberhard Gockel of Ulm, discovered that lead was a 
deadly poison that had claimed countless victims and caused endless agony since 
Pliny and his contemporaries had advocated its use. 
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BETTER WEATHER IN THE ISTH CENTURY COINCIDED with the spread of the Riesling. Its 
erapes showed their qualities in continuing to ripen into sunny October days to 
make mouth-watering, naturally sweet, wines. This was the context for the 
inception of the so-called Cabinet cellar: a cabinet in the sense of a receptacle for 
precious objects, or a cellar for the use of the dignitaries who formed a cabinet in the 
political sense. The precise semantics of the term have been debated ad nauseam by 
adherents to one view or the other. Who used it first and precisely what they meant 
by it is a matter we can safely leave to discussion by the supporters of Schloss 
Johannisberg on the one hand and those of Kloster Eberbach on the other: the 


Benedictines versus the Cistercians. 


What is significant is the increasingly selective approach of their cellar-masters 


CONTAINS LEAD 


Chronic lead-poisoning has often been cited as | 


One Of (ne causes en tme decline of amclont i ome 
Lead cisterns and water-pipes are usually blamed. 
Still scarcely acknowledged, though, is the effect 
of the Roman practice of concentrating grape- 
juice into a sytwp (called sapa, or defrutum) by 
boiling it over a slow fire. In Pliny’s words, 





‘leaden and not bronze vessels should be used”. 
Columelladeneced. 
W here the Greeks used resin to preserve their 


wines from spoiling, the Romans discovered that 1 


kadako ar e hemn esas EH EIR LE eH onm 
ted EEE DR IR ET TE 1om Mare 
a drastically inhibitory effect on enzyme growth 
and hence on all living organisms. Lead oint- 
ment, for example, was widely and sometimes 
effectively used before antibiotics were disco- 
vered for the treatment of wounds: no bacteria 
could survive it. (Occasional external use may be 
beneficial: regular face-painting with white lead 
as a cosmetic in the 18th century undoubtedly 
killed many.) 

Early in the 17th century a French physician 
accurately described the acute symptoms of lead 
poisoning under the name of Colica Pictonum, 
or the cholic of Poitou, where it was endemic: all 
wine-drinkers suffered from it, because all Poitou 
wine was then treated with what was known as 
“litharge”, a lead oxide, to sweeten it and mask its 
acidity, making it more like the expensive Loire 
wines. 


A description of the symptoms 1s almost too 


much to read. They include unbearable gripes, | 


fever, complete constipation, jaundice, the loss of 
contro oeste | Hand CES DERI E 
loss of speech, blindness, insanity, paralysis — and, 
mercifully, death. It was noted that epidemics 


| 


were commonest after cold years and bad | 


vintages (when most lead was used for sweeten- 
ing); yet nobody connected the two. A late 18th- 
century English cookery book, Townsend’s The 
Universal Cook, included “a pound of melted 
lead in fair water" in a standard wine-making 
recipe, and the disease was so prevalent in the 
west of England, where farmers hung lead 
weights in barrels of cider to sweeten them, that it 
was known as the Devonshire cholic. It seems 
probable that Somo AO dal 
afflicted Teth century port drinkers was in reality 
mild lead-poisoning, and it is certain that moon- 
shine-drinkers who use soldered car-radiators as 
condensers often contract the disease. 

Dr Gockel’s discovery took place in Ulm, 
one of Germany’s greatest wine -trading cities, at 
the time when bad vintage had followed bad 
vintage all over Europe, and the wines of the 
Neckar, Ulm’s stock-in-trade, were undrinkably 
sour without the addition of “litharge”. Gockel 
gave credit to Samuel Stockhausen, who in 1656 
published his findings on mortality among 
workers in lead-mines and described very similar 
symptoms. He proved his theory on himself, 
however, by sampling the wine that was poison- 
ing his monastic patients and experiencing some 
of the pains. Yet despite his work, its acceptance 
by the Duke of Wurttemberg and a ducal edict of 
severe penalties for using lead in wine, the 
embarrassing truth was successfully suppressed 
by wine-merchants for many years. It was not 
until the mid-18th century that most states passed 
laws prohibiting it. In France as late as 1884 lead 
musket-balls were reportedly used for sweeten- 
ing wine. Even in the 1980s the same effect was 
being sought by Austrian growers who sought to 
increase the sweetness and value of their wine by 


adding (relatively harmless) glycol. 
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at vintage time. They kept the best grapes for the cabinet wine. They can hardly 
have been unaware of the incidence of the noble rot — the German term 1s Edelfaule. 
A famous vintage was made from rotten grapes in the low-lying Burgenland in 
Austria as far back as 1526. ‘Tokay owed its great reputation entirely to the late- 
harvesting of rotten grapes. We can even pin it to the Rheingau: in 1687 a Dutch 
scientist, van Leeuwenhoek, one of the inventors of the microscope, drew the 
fungus Botrytis cinerea which he saw on Rheingau grapes and claimed that he 
himself had found it in no other vineyards. 

There are records of single casks of outstanding quality at intervals through the 
18th century. In 1753 in the Steinberg one was made entirely from rotten grapes; in 
1760 fifteen were made from rotten and very ripe grapes together and pronounced 
of "delicate" quality. The Rheingau poses a similar question to Sauternes: was there 
a real reluctance to use rotten grapes to make sweet wine, or was it just something 


nobody liked to admit? 


IN GERMANY HISTORY IS MADE CHARACTERISTICALLY TIDY. 1775 was the first official 
“spatlese”, or late-gathered, vintage. Schloss Johannisberg was the place. The 
manager was Mr J.M. Engert from Dittingheim on the Tauber. And his age was 47. 
Yet the account of this famous harvest makes it all sound like a miraculous mistake. 

Permission to pick was always given by the owner — in this case the abbot of 
Fulda. Directions were sent by courier. Judging his time (Fulda was seven days’ ride) 
Mr Engert sent word to the abbot that the grapes were ripe, and seeing the weather, 


The legendary first late-gathered vintage of the Rhine, the Spatlese of Johannisberg 
of 1775, fermented in this Benedictine cellar under what were then abbey 
buildings. In an adjacent cellar the family of the Metternichs, inheritors of the 
estate, keep a musuem of bottled wines from the estate going back to 1748. 
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in danger of rot. For a reason never explained, the courier took so long on the road 
that by the time he came back with the order to pick, all the neighbouring properties 
had finished, and Johannisberg had a vineyard full of rotten grapes. 


THE NEXT SCENE IS THE CELLAR, THE FOLLOWING FEBRUARY. Johann Engert, a puzzled 
man, is tasting. “The new wine”, he reports, “is mostly still cloudy and has stopped 
fermenting with a spicy sweetness. We are hoping for something extraordinary!” 

Scene three, same place, Apml lot: this i775 wine 1s so ea orina Aa 
from the eight tasters no word was heard other than —I have never had such a wine 
a EURO EDI R S 


STAGE-MANAGED OR NOT, THE SPATLESE HAD BEEN BORN. Not Spatlese in the modern 
sense, which means normally ripe grapes with a good concentration of sugar, but 
Spatlese-as a concept the hanvest delayed until. rot or no rot, the swine conidios 
expected to be naturally sweet. With remarkable alacrity the government at Mainz 
took it up. In 1788 it enjoined each community to choose its own harvest date, but to 
bear in mind that only fully ripe or nobly rotten grapes could make the finest wines. 

Matis im almost them last car Ol one tne father abot ae amine 
relinquished the secrets of their cabinets (1f that is what they were) and set the pattern 
for a great Rhenish flowering in the Toth century, when Ausleses and 
Béeerenausieses. Lrockenbeeren- and Edelbeerenausleses were to bloom. Oir the 
1790s the Rhineland was occupied by the Revolutionary French, and Eberbach and 
Fulda, like Citeaux and Cluny, were taken from their monks for ever. 


NACIDO DO 
Although 1t was the Church that had the highest | to house, added the bulk of the present Schloss. 
profile most consistently throughout the centur- | One of his successors, Karl-Philip, became the 
ies of German wine-growing, a number of noble — Prince-Bishop of Würzburg who glorified his 
families have a lineage almost as long. Longest of | colossal Residenz with one of the world's most 
als the Greitenclautamuly, now represented by Nvextrava@ant essays mm me baroque the stalease 
the 29th in line to a title first mentioned in 1100. | ceiling painted by Tiepolo to represent the four 
The Greiftenclaus had estates in several parts | continents (and his princely patron). 
of the Rhineland, but were mainly resident in The fertility of Georg Philip was not, unfor- 
tunately, repeated by his descendants and in 1847 


Franconia until the 17th century, when they 
rebuilt the 14th century Schloss Vollrads, a mile | the male line died out; but the last daughter 
from the Rhine at Winkel in the Rheingau. | married the Silesian Count Matuschka. The 
Their earliest residence, now known as the Graue | Matuschka-Greiffenclaus have been more active 
Haus in the town of Winkel, is said to be the | in Rheingau wine-growing than their ancestors. 
oldest inhabited house in Germany and is now a... Richard, the father of the present Count, was the 
Laer, doyen of German wine-growing in his gene- 

The 17th-century castle ast Vollrads was stall | ration and was largely responsible for the rapid 
built for defence: a tall tower surrounded by a | recovery of the industry after the Second World 


moat. It proved too tight a fit for Georg Philip | War. Erwein, the 29th Count, is Germany's most 


von Greiffenclau who in 1680, with 26 children | prominent wine-ambassador of the 1980s. 
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IHREE-bBOTTLE MEN 


es. principal glory of wine, and what 
distinguishes it from all other drinks and foods, 1s the endless variety of its qualities 
and flavours, then that variety was first appreciated and celebrated, albeit by a small 
minority of plutocrats, in the England of the first King George. What happened in 
de stately dT so MNerredt, scheme Imuneln Geek pares ma DOC ssl very 
relevant to the wider population. But it certainly made its impact in the vineyards of 
the world, which vyed for the patronage of this unique class of discriminating, 
unbiased and infinitely wealthy connoisseurs. 

Drinks had become a talking point in England in the 17th century, to the 
grandfathers and fathers of the first Georgian generation. They had seen chocolate 
and coffee arrive, tea become fashionable, gin, rum and cognac become more or less 
drinkable, and Monsieur de Pontac target them with his new French claret. 

England had emerged from the War of the Spanish Succession as the most 
powerful nation in Europe, militarily supreme on land and sea, hungry for empire 
and anxious to be cultured. Where in the 17th century her art and architecture were 
sometimes as nalve as they were wonderfully vigorous, the noblemen and 
gentlemen of 18th century England set out to educate themselves; to travel abroad, 
to collect and follow the finest classical models. Young men were sent with tutors on 
the Grand Tour, spending months or even years in contemplation (and not 
infrequently dissipation) in Rome, Athens, Florence, Naples. . . everywhere where 
antiquity was 1n propinquity with fashion. 

At home, they developed, in the course of the 18th century, an aesthetic of such 
suave elegance, so understated, so harmonious and trim, that to this day 1t remains 
the most admired production of English taste. A "jardin anglais" 1s one that apes, 
however misguidedly, the classic 1750s line of "Capability" Brown. The rough 
edges of this society were all too obvious, but the gloss it put on its vigour, on the 
vitality and inventiveness that produced the Industrial Revolution, set the 
continuing standard for sophisticated wealth right round the world. 


A CATHOLIC TASTE IN WINE WAS ONE OF THE HALLMARKS of this new English breeding. 
It was always a prerogative of the wealthy (the government saw to that in high 
Minion EIS NN some cle L Cb d Ee Cedo eds ro TE a Scala alc. 
professional classes. Even at very earthy levels English taverns hked to pretend they 
emt a tance o fam He Sco ias glabra meae brenen wihes. evenit; asa linemen 
visitor, Monsieur Grosley, reported 1n 1765, they were often really home-made. 
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*"Three-bottle men” were mere beginners at meetings of “The Brilliants””, a club 

in Covent Garden whose only rules were the minimum number of bottles every 

member had to drink. In Rowlandson's print of the club in session in 1798 a bowl 
of punch is being brought to refresh the members. 


The red wine in one tavern was made of aloes and blackberries with turnip juice; 
"port vadsaurpDipqucefermented with wild rut beer anda smal (One homes) 
acier m on leadiendde. Astomene white wine, he adds (exa aero cse) Monet 
as most made im bmolimd by such enthusiasts as Vie Lame o o |) as 
who actually grew grapes. Six weeks in England was perhaps not enough to give M. 
Grosley the total picture. The best bottle he drank, he said, was one of Macon that a 
surgeon had brought back with him from France and that they shared on the Dover 
coach. To be even-handed he did add that he would have fared no better in France, 
outside of wine country. French excise duties were so high that genuine wines were 
commonly adulterated with the cheapest available. 

Others were more complimentary about English efforts at home-made wine. 
Tite o Bormi ical (tie EOST D R JS Ee o ME OLG a ca O pls DER 
commemorates him) said that his landlady in Gravesend in 1748 used Smyrna raisins 
in her wine-making to such an effect that it was frequently confused with fine 
madera A E Frames, tie Diora or tie Encina declare a pel 
Palmerston’s grandfather, Lord Pembroke, always told his guests: I cannot answer 
for my champagne and claret, as Lonly have the word of my wine merchant that it is 
good, but I can answer for my port-wine. I made it myself”. 


THE COMMONWEALTH PERIOD IN THE MIDDLE OF THE 17TH century had sent English 
royalists abroad in large numbers and the Restoration of King Charles II. had 
brought them back with tastes for every sort of drink. England was not a wine- 
producing nation (a situation Mr Hamilton and others did their best to remedy) but 
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it had always been predominantly a trading one. To promote and satisfy all these 
new demands a new race of wine-merchants came into being, several of them 
Huguenots chased either from Flanders by the Spanish or from France by Louis 
XIV. Such families as the Houblons (Houblon is the French for hops) made their 
mark not only in the wine-trade (James Houblon was the wine-merchant of the 
Duke of Bedford, among many other noblemen) but throughout European 
business. James Houblon’s brother, Sir John, became Lord Mayor of London and in 
1694 the first Governor of the newly-founded Bank of England. 

Of men of letters travelling through wine country Thomas Jefferson is perhaps 
the most-quoted; but he was by no means the first. The diarist and friend of Charles 
II, John Evelyn, went so far as to tread his own grapes in Italy, at Padua, and 
produced what he was pleased to call “an incomparable liquor". Joseph Addison, 
one of England's first great periodical journalists, 1n his Remarks on Several Parts of 
Italy made the soundest of observations on the value of good cool natural cellars. 
The Scottish novelist and journalist Tobias Smollett ("Smeltungus'" to his critics) 
was as fascinated by fermentation as John Locke had been on his tour to Haut-Brion. 
Another Scot, the poet James Thomson, taking a broader view of the Italian 
landscape, remarked (with only too much truth) that “the condition of Italian 
vineyards reflects the corruption and oppressive politics of the nation”. The author 
of Tom Jones, Henry Fielding, made his comment on Portuguese wine when he 
went to stay in Lisbon by taking his claret with him. To do justice to both port and 
Fielding, however, he may not have been feeling very well. He died in Lisbon in 
A cl DCtOhe tlc ennemi Cede VS lake 


CLEARLY WHAT FASCINATED MOST OF THESE WRITERS (Fielding apart) was the chance 
to taste “liquors” not available at home, where the wine list, up to the end of the 
17th century at least, was still extremely limited. For political reasons French wines 
were usually unobtainable or very expensive. Claret was something to hanker after 
(except in Scotland, where it was almost, it seems, something to bath in, so liberally 
did the Scottish treat themselves). As far south as Yorkshire in England 
arrangements could be made to be supplied with claret from Edinburgh’s port, 


Leith on the Firth of Forth. 


HIGHLAND WINE 
The love and use of wine, and clarct in particular, | MacKinnons of Skye, Maclean of Coll, and 
was not restricted to Edinburgh, or indeed the | Maclaine of Lochbuie in Mull were restricted to 


Lowlands of Scotland. Early in the 17th century | one tun or four hogsheads. Those of a higher rank 
the King (James VI of Scotland and l of England) 


set up a Commission to "civilize and improve" | twelve hogsheads, while chiefs of even greater 


such as Clan Ranald were permitted three tuns or 


the remote Western Isles. To reduce wine | standing — Macleod of Dunvegan, Maclean of 
consumption was a major part of its work. Inthe | Duart, Donald Gorm of Sleat — were allowed 
words of the standard work on wine-drinking in | four tuns each for their household’s annual use. 
Scotland, which is well-named Knee-Deep in | One can only wonder what the ‘normal’ ration of 
Claret: wine was in these households, if a restricted 

“The 1616 Legislation defined how much | supply was set at four tuns annually. At a constant 
wine could be used annually in the houscholds of | rate of consumption this would be equivalent to 
slammed censos maler sees Suc ass tne | up to ro litres of wine per day." 
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Rhenish, England's other ancient favourite, was in its time of troubles. Imports 
to England never dried up completely, but the wine was expensive and probably 
not very good. Even the fact of German kings on the English throne only made 
"hock" and “moselle”” (Rhenish was becoming an archaic term) a necessity at court: 
not in a tavern or in a gentleman's cellar. Italian wines, unless imported privately, 
and with extravagant care, had the reputation of arriving in poor condition or not 
keeping. Overwhelmingly it was from Spain and Portugal that England drew its 
regular supplies — and as travellers found, the wines shipped to England were made 
for the purpose. They were not the wines the inhabitants drank at home. 

It is hard to resist quoting the voluble reverend James Howell, although his 
Familiar Letters on everything potable was written as early as 1634. “Now in Spain,” 
he writes, “so in all other Wine-Countries one cannot pass a day's journey, but he 
will find a differing race of Wine. Those kinds that our merchants carry over, are 
those only that grow upon the Sea-side, as Malaga, Sheries, Tents, and Aliganto: of 
this last, there's little that comes over right, therefore the vintners have Tent (which 
is a name for all wines in Spain, except white) to supply the place of it." Spain's best 
wine of all, says Howell, is St Martin, “which is near the court ie meaa a 
“There is a gentle kind of white wine grows among the mountains of Galitia but not 
of body enough to bear the sea, call'd Ribadavia.” Portugal Howell dismissed: 1t 
"affords no wine worth the transporting." 

Others would disagree about Portugal, particularly about Lisbon, but we only 
have sees mine ante ren ys Cella eim vae sels MOT (ott Fe 
changed: I have two tierces (a third Of a pipe; rather more than a barre!) of Cnet. 
two quarter casks of Canary, and a smaller vessel of sack; a vessel or Vent, ancrner or 
Malaga, and another of white wine, all in my wine cellar together." It was a lavish 
cellar indeed (for which he thanked God) — especially for a man who had solemnly 
[ES mora wine. But take away the daret ie land andskrince were Hot One at 
peace) and all the other wines, barring perhaps the white, were Spanish. As between 
Canary, sack, Tent and Malaga one could hardly imagine a less interesting variety. 
Pepys miImselt mitist Mave EO Dia CO It sO. ne thed- plendine anoto Uma HINC T 


CANARY 


In order of price and quality, in Pepys's time and | now called fino, and drank it with water or ice. 


ao TIED RO yea. Canny loc lo dec 
Iis angie tion E Sc eek lie 


Canary Islands having the warmest climate, their | 


wine was naturally the richest and strongest. All 
southern Spain tried to copy it for export; 
Malaga, less hidebound by tradition than Jerez 
and Semucar, did Tobe st JOD. 

The Pedro Ximénez was the favourite Anda- 
lusian grape. It makes the strong brown wine of 
Malaga, the strong but lighter wine of Montilla 
and Lucena, inland near Cordoba, and sherry in 
the sack style (ie strong and brown, but not 
fragrant or fume). 

Andalusians did not drink sherry sack: they 


preferred pale young wine approaching what is 


Canary lost its supremacy not only because it 
was successfully imitated, but because its thinly- 
populated islands were a poor market for exports. 
Not needing cloth, they had to be paid in cash. 
Mainland Spain, in contrast, could even buy 
merchants’ goods with silver bullion. Overtaken 
imburepe by Vialaca. Canos ruedas 
market Bit preferential treamrenter tedena y 
the British government applied in America too. 
About 1720 the Boston customs would “usually 
pass consignments of Canary up to so or 60 tuns 
provide dadie we dec hara a SIMI 
Islands. “however, Oe wipe 
Napolconic wars saw (at least a brief) revival of 


their wine trade. 
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Up to the second half to the 17th century Venice 
maintained a virtual monopoly of the making 
of fine drinking glasses. Those made (usually by 
Venetians) elsewhere were known as “facon de 
Venise", or in the Venetian style. In the 1670s an 
Englishman, George Ravenscroft, 
experimented with the addition of lead oxide 
(the same “litharge”” which sweetened and 
poisoned wine) to his molten material and 
developed a heavier, stronger, more lustrous 
glass than ever before. English lead crystal 
could not be blown or worked into such fine 
and intricate detail as Venetian glass. It lent 
itself perfectly, though, to the bold forms of 
English baroque, and rang with a unique bell- 
like sound. 





EVEN AT A LORDLY LEVEL THINGS WERE SCARCELY MORE THRILLING in the 1660s. The 
red-brick Jacobean palace of the Cecil family, Earls (now Marquesses) of Salisbury, 
a short ride north of London, has in its archives the wine-bills of every age since 
Queen Elizabeth's. Those of the 1660s are startlingly simple. Lord Salisbury and his 
guests (including the king) apparently drank either Canary or white wine, some 
from Langon (close to Sauternes) and some from “my lord Bristol”, logged in as 
“Paries wine”; in all probability something that John Hervey, the first Earl of 
Bristol, had tasted and approved in Paris, rather than something grown there. 
Could it have been Chablis? The Duke of Bedford in 1661 recorded buying 
"Shably" —the first mention of this oldest of white burgundies by name in England. 

“High Countrie wine” appears in an earlier account, and in 1670 Lord Salisbury 
bought a hogshead of Burgundy for £17 (the Langon white had cost him EE 
Rhenish, “Muscadine” and sack are mentioned; then in 1677 "six gallons of Haut 
Brion wine”, and a very expensive hogshead of “Tournane alias Hermitage wine” 
for £20. Tournon is the town on the Rhone where Hermitage 1s grown; whether 
the wine was white or red 1s not mentioned, but white Hermitage for a long time 
held a reputation as one of France's two or three greatest white wines, with a greater 
capacity for ageing than any. The duties on such French wines (even the best) were 
commonly double the value of the wine. When the Duke of Bedford bought some 
Haut-Brion in 1671 two hogsheads cost him / 41m Bordeaux: the customs and other 
charges brought the total bill to over £15. 

Leafing through the old bills 1t 1s clear to see how the aristocratic taste-buds were 
aroused in the last years of the 17th century. The fourth Earl of Salisbury, who was 
politically naive to say the least, had spent several years in the Tower of London; his 
wine bills show extra charges for delivery to his cell. The fifth Earl ran up enormous 
bills with Thwaites, his wine merchant. To analyse his consumption would be a 
labour of love: in essence his bills simply show that fashion required (or at least 
suggested) a vastly wider range of wines as the 18th century approached. 
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A brief extract from the Salisbury accounts also shows the relative prices of the 
popular wines in the 1690s. All the prices are in shillings and pence per gallon. They 
can at least be used to put the wines in order of prestige. 

Canary and Palme — 8s od per gallon 


Sy 6s 8d 
Young Hock 6s 8d 
Florence 6s od 
Calcavella 6s od 
Dort 4s 8d 
Ponk 4s 8d 
White wine 4s od 


In 1692 the Earl, for the first time, bought a considerable quantity of champagne 
— though it was not called that. All wine accounts of the time show that it was the 
common practice in noble households (when buying direct from abroad, rather 
than through an English merchant) to share shipments with friends: in this case he 
bought half a consignment of six barrels of wine under the names of their respective 
“fiver and mountain vineyards: Hautvillers | Sillery (Spelt, Cellany MEI 
“Espernay Ihe wane travelled: north trom Champaome virus cis She 
customs dues had to be paid) and on into Holland (the ship sailed from The Hague). 
With the barrels the Earl bought 150 new bottles (which cost 41 for fifty) and 


sufficient corks, so he clearly had some of the wine bottled on arrival in the cellars at 


Hatfield. 


ENGLISH VINEYARDS 

Hatfield House was unusual among great houses | Surrey, south of London: Westbrook, planted by 
of the 17th century in having a vineyard of its | James Oglethorp about 1730, and Painshill, the 
own; four walled acres of sloping land down to | most famous of all, the pride and joy of the Hon. 
the timer Lec planted by the Salisbury s cole= | Chies Hamilton at Cobham near Cueio 
Prado arder Onn: Iradescamt avout ono, Qelethors vas te “reat dreamer elo 
Tradescant went to Flanders to buy some vines, | founded the American plantation of Georgia. 
and 30,000 were sent by the French ambassador. | Savannah still boasts his warlike statue. Part of his 
Some were grown against walls for dessert | rationale for the colony was that it should (like 
grapes; others “vineyard-fashion” for the | the Cape Colony later) make England indepen- 
making of wine. 50 years later Pepys recorded | dent of Europe for its wine. Surrey was a more 
visiting The Vineyard, but not whether the vines | practicable idea: his wine there was said to be 
“like Rhenish”. 

William Hughes, author of The Compleat As for Painshill, Hamilton created a pictures- 


























were still there. It is perhaps unlikely, because 


Vineyard of 1670 (an extremely practical manual) | que garden around an articifial lake, giddy with 
makes no mention of it. “There are now in | follics, and a spectacular island grotto, glittering 
Kent”, he says, "and other places in this nation, | with felspar. His vineyard sloped down to the 
such vineyards and wall-vines as produce great | north shore of the lake and may have been as large 
store of excellent good winc." With duties on | as five acres, planted with Pinot Meunier and 
imports rising to the highest level they had ever | Auvernat vines. Red was his first attempt — and a 
secn, there was every incentive to grow your | total flop. His great success was sparkling wine, 
own. Hughes was an optimist, but the climate | which to his amazement “had a finer flavour than 
was bad then and getting worse, not to recover | the best Champaign I ever tasted". A French 
until the second quarter of the 18th century. visitor (M. Grosley) took a different view: that it 
Two English vineyards of the mid-18th | was dark grey in colour, and tasted of vinegar and 
century were famous in their time. Both were in | verjuice with a strong flavour of the soil. 
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JOHN HERVEY, LATER THE FIRST EARL OF BRISTOL, cast his net wider than Lord 
Salisbury. The accounts of his cellar at Ick worth Lodge, his “seat” in Suffolk, from 
about 1690 to 1740, start with the usual emphasis on Spain. He was fond of Lucena — 
today's Montilla — and Galicia. Despite James Howell’s belief that Ribadavia from 
Galicia was too "gentle" to “bear the sea” it appeared under many variant names 
(Robdavie, Rubbadavie) in many cellars in about 1700. There was also a suspicious 
number of purchases of "Navarre" during wars with France. (Navarre is the 
Spanish province closest to the French border and Bordeaux.) 

As though with premonition of the war that started in 1703, Hervey laid in no 
less than four hogsheads of Haut-Brion the previous year. (When he bought 
Margaux in the middle of the war it cost him twice the price.) He had wine sent in 
bottles, packed in chests, from Florence (this was the standard way with Tuscan 
wine) and, unusually, from Avignon: this 1s a very early bottling of Chateauneuf- 
du-Pape. 

Not or o Sc eme DE 0 E THE HET ERE I E oo obi SS E 
purchase of "Portugal wine”. Red port he called it in 1714, and in 1716 “Port- 
wine” —although as late as 1730 there is an entry in the ledger for “Methuen-wine”: 
the treaty must still have been firmly in people's minds. 

When peace was made with France Lord Bristol bought "Burgundy for dear 
wife" and experimented with white Condrieu from the Rhone. In 1719 he bought 
Meursault for the first time, spelling its name Mulo then La Tour claret, La Fitte 
Claret, and several times “Cote Roty”. There was a growing fashion for Rhone 
wines, despite the difficulty of bringing these from the very heart of France. We do 
not know whether they were transported down the Rhone and via the 
Mediterranean, or down the Loire (or possibly via Paris and Rouen). The 
significant thing 1s that they were good enough, and different enough, to send for by 
whatever laborious means. 


GRANDEST OF THE GRANDEES, AND MOST DISCRIMINATING IN HIS TASTE FOR WINE, Was 
James Brydges, who held the supremely lucrative post of Paymaster-General to the 
Forces in the Duke of Marlborough’s wars. A percentage of every private's pay and 
every naval rating's meagre stipend stuck to the Paymaster's fingers and went to 
embellish “‘the most magnificent house in England”, Defoe's description of Canons, 
his long-since demolished palace at Edgware just north of London. If Brydges is 
femme) Eco Ko ES bito today. il Is tor dis employ mento selandeleasethe 
“Kapellmeister”” of his private choir. Handels “Chandos anthems” were written 
when his employer was created Duke of Chandos in 1719. 

During the war with France his military sponsors were so fiercely pursuing, 
Brydges took full advantage of the passports to France negotiated by the Dutch and 
bought all his wine in Rotterdam and The Hague. All the wines we have mentioned 
so far in this chapter were included, with many interesting, and a few mysterious, 
additions. We also have the advantage of Brydges’ own graphic tasting notes on a 
few of his wines. 

Like Lord Bristol he was an enthusiast for Hermitage, and in 1711 bought white 
as well as red for the first time. One French wine that was drunk at Canons but was 
evidently rare was “Capbreton”. It was a claret-like wine from sandy seaside 
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Silver decanter labels, or 
**bottle tickets”, became part 
of the paraphernalia of English 
wine-drinking in the 1730s, 
and reached their peak as a 
minor art form in about 1800. 
They hang from a silver chain 
around the neck of a decanter. 
“Mountain” was the name by 
which Malaga was known, 
Calcavella is Lisbon's luscious 
Carcavelos. 





vineyards in the Landes in southwest France, just north of the port of Bayonne 
(which saw a great deal of Dutch trade as the harbour for Armagnac, and was a busy 
entrepót at times when 1t was politic to disguise French wines as Spanish). Brydges 
thought highly of his Rancio of Navarre, which was also shipped from Bayonne — 
alone with, tor some untathomable reason. hemisn. Ranco “sa L HG EE H H 
appreciated in Spain and the French provinces near the Pyrenees: the nutty tang of 
deliberate TT several years Im 1740) bin does cle S THIS GITE SECTOR 
strong-bodied wine. I have had some 20 years in the cellar here (at Canons) and it 15 
orown to bea strong racy wine, the sweetness all gone.” ‘Tokay from Breslau in the 
south of Poland he shipped via Holland. For valuable wines he had learned an 
ingenious way of preventing pilfering en route: he had them bottled in Holland, 
then packed the bottles back into a hogshead "canvas't over” for the journey. 

After the war the number of hogsheads of French wine arriving at Canons 
suggests non-stop entertaining on the most lavish scale. In 1716 he bought no less 
than so hogsheads of Hermitage at 7,60 each: a stupendous amount of a top growth 
for any cellar. But Brydges’ taste was becoming more and more demanding and 
catholic at the same time. His Canary had to De the mimes: Palms irom i CIR TN 5 
light yellow wine with a scent of pineapple; his French repertoire extended to 
Montrachet, Pommard, “Bone” and Nuits, as well as the first-growth clarets, the 
best Rhone wines and even something called “Kill priest from the Dauphiné: 
tho heht in the mouth, the stromeest French wine! Nave ever a 


LESS CONVENTIONALLY, DRYDGES WAS A CONNOISSEUR of Italian wines, which he 
bought mainly through the British consul at Livorno, or “Leghorn”. Tuscany and 
Sicily were his chief sources. He bought Tuscan red Montepulciano and white 
Verdea and the inevitable “chests of Florence”, but principally the Moscadellos or 
Muscatnes that were a speciality of Montalcino in Tuscany, Montefiasconi near 
Rome, Calabria, and Syracuse in Sicily. From Sicily he also bought “red dry 
Syracuse, strong-bodied and fine-flavoured, not sweet or luscious, but very rich. . 
it does not fill the mouth as Monte Pulciano, and has a better body and taste than 
Syracuse Seragosa . What he meant by Serrin 1s hard ge ONG Ee IUD E ENSE 
Zaragoza 1s a town 1n Spain. 

Like the merchants of ancient Pompeu, his friends in Leghorn dealt in Greek 
wine as well. There 1s a very antique ring about the Zante and Cephalonia, not to 
mention the Chios (once spelt ““Chaos’’) that joined the more modish barrels rolling 
into the Canons cellars. Not until 1722 did the Duke buy any port or madeira. He 
considered champagne (both “green” and red) “a very ticklish purchase”. Yet in 
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1736 he paid a high price for red Constantia from the Cape of Good Hope and had 
his merchant in Southampton on the look-out for madeira that had been to the West 
Indies and back. Nor did he turn his back on Rhenish, but in the 1730s bought such 
old vintages as 1666, 1684 and 1696. 

Ihe cellar of Canons was a prodigy for its time; the hobby of a multi- 
millionaire. It shows better than any the resources available in the early 18th 
century. England’s most famous contemporary cellar, though, was more conven- 
tional. Sir Robert Walpole was the son of a Norfolk squire who rose by ruthlessness 
and charm to become the most powerful man of his age: in fact, 1f not precisely in 
title, Britain's first Prime Minister. 

Norfolk’s port of King’s Lynn was second only to London as the principal wine 
port of England in 1700. Its hinterland was where England’s political power-base 
lay: the rich agricultural counties of East Anglia and the East Midlands, counties 
such as Norfolk and Northampton which have more massive mansions than the 
Loire has chateaux, hunting country where hard riding and hard drinking were the 
accepted way of life. Lynn even had its own recognisable style of port, lighter than 
HET todo cut c raneller acres haria Ea SEDIT SI SOR ermal 
Leicester, Grantham or Biggleswade, you were more likely to get good port than 
elsewhere in the country. 

On his ancestral acres at Houghton, just south of Lynn, Walpole built himself a 
Palladian palace as grand as any in England, from 1731 the scene of his "Norfolk 


Sir Robert Walpole’s dining room at Houghton Hall in Norfolk reflects 
in every detail of its decoration its builder’s devotion to the vine. Walpole bought 
his first-growth clarets four hogsheads at a time. 
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Congresses”, when he entertained his political colleagues and his neighbours. The 
Earl of Bristol (almost a neighbour) reported to the Prince of Wales that the party 
was “up to the chin in beef, venison, geese, turkeys etc, and generally over the chin 
in claret, strong beer or punch”. 

Claret was Walpole's favourite wine. Walpole, one feels, was the model 
Englishman the proprietors of the Bordeaux first-growths had in mind. He bought 
his Cháteau Margaux four hogsheads at a time, regularly every three months a 
hogshead of Lafite, and always had some Pontac in his cellar — not to be kept for 
long; he evidently drank his claret brisk and young, unlike “old burgundy” which 
be bought in chests of bottles, at a considerably higher price. 

There was port, of course, in the Houghton cellar, but it was definitely second 
choice to claret. Sir Robert seems to have preferred the morevexpemsy es mite 
Lisbon, which he bought in massive quantities. He did not trouble with sack or 
sherry, and canary was going out of fashion. He bought champagne and Rhenish (6 
dozen “Hoghmer of the year 1706” 1s a very specific reference, both to vintage and 
to vineyard: Hoghmer is Norfolk spelling for Hochheimer). By no means to be 
forgotten was the Houghton Hall strong beer, which was brought up to the dining 
room by pipes from the cellar with taps on the front of the marble serving tables. 

Walpole’s attitude to the laws of the land was typical enough of his time, but still 
alarming to find in the highest of public servants. During the war of the Spanish 
Succession he plotted with his friend Josiah Burchett, who was secretary to the 
Admiralty (Walpole was then on the Admiralty Council) to smuggle a large 
quantity of claret, burgundy and champagne from Holland — actually using an 
official Admiralty launch under the customs-officers’ noses. In Lynn his smuggling 
was less successful: one shipment was impounded. On another occasion an 
employee “with the help of brandy secured all the officers" while the casks were sent 
out to Houghton by waggon. Such peccadillos as declaring French wine as 
PORUcawese Il Order tO pay Ene lO Vern were Standar Ones 


WINE AND PORT WERE ALMOST SYNONYMOUS to most of the population throughout 
the 18th century. Portuguese wines accounted for about three-quarters of the total 
imports of Great Britain. With one voice the people complained, with another they 
called for more. Certainly their consumption, of a wine frequently described as 
"fiery", as “blackstrap’’, as "boiling in the blood”, was heroic. "Athletes ofliquor" 
is how one historian has described the squires, the parsons, the officers and university 
dons who were to be found, night after night, drinking themselves under the table. 
So common was the term “three-bottle man”, meaning one who regularly drank 
three bottles of port at a sitting (or more likely during the course of the day) that to 
provoke comment greater efforts were needed. 

Dufferin, Blayney and Panmure were three noblemen who were celebrated as 
“six-bottle men” — though not, I imagine, on very many occasions. Asked if he had 
drunk three bottles one evening without assistance, one peer reputedly denied the 
chance, No Sit , be said, aset assistance Of aupoule Of PEIUS OTT 

Part of the explanation hes in the size of the bottles. Wine was normally bottled 
in either pints or quarts. The pint (about two-thirds of a modern bottle) was 
presumably the standard measure of consumption, which reduces a three-bottle 
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The 18th century saw the 
wine-bottle evolve from its 
original role as a decanter to a 
storage vessel in which wine 
could be “laid down" on its 
side, its cork kept moist, 
gradually to reach maturity. 


"um 





1708 1739 1753 1793 


man to (a mere) two. There may also have been considerable lees which would be 
left in the bottle. As to the strength of the wine, it began the 18th century as high- 
strength table wine, but was dosed with more and more brandy as the years went 
on. Yet far from deterring its drinkers, extra strength coincided with still higher 
consumption. 


THE EXPLANATION PROBABLY LIES IN THE MATURING STATE OF THE WINE. It was during 
the third quarter of the 18th century that the wine bottle was re-designed to lie 
snugly horizontal on a shelf. Its shape had been evolving for over a century from an 
onion to a mallet; now quite suddenly it became a cylinder with a relatively short 
neck; close to the ideal shape for stacking. 

Before the 18th century the cellar of a house (1f it had one) was identical in 
function with the cellar of an inn. Barrels (in England they would generally be of 
cider and beer) stayed in them until they were emptied, by daily drawing off. 
Mansions at first, then rapidly smaller town-houses, manors and farms, adapted 


THE ENGLISH SPIRIT 

The drink of the English poor was spirits: | the Turkish spirit, was usually the base. It was an 
notoriously gin. In the 1720s there was abun- | essentially sociable custom with the steaming 
dance of grain. The government, always mindful | punch-bowl as the focus of the party. 

of the farmers’ interests, allowed freedom of It has often been pondered why England does 
distillation — with results which are only too well | not have a native spirit, as Ireland and Scotland 
known from Hogarth’s harrowing etchings. | have their whiskies. Usquebaugh, as whisky was 
There were more town-dwellers than ever | called, moved into fashionable circles at about 
before; they took their miserable wages straight | this time —and was by no means cheap. 
to the gin-shops. Gin was the epidemic of the England, did have an incipient spirit of its 
poor until a providential failure in the grain crop | own until it acquired a Dutch king in William III. 
in 1759 made the government change its policy. | West Country cyder would have made England 
When the affluent drank spirits it was usually | the equivalent of Normandy’s Calvados. But 
in the form of punch or toddy: hot, diluted with | King William discouraged it to give the Dutch a 


water, fruit-juice and often tea. Rum or arrack, | market for their invention — gin. 


Ce A ooo 
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their cellars for storing the new bottles. The standard arrangement was open 
shelving of brick, stone or slate, often vaulted, in “bins” that held 25 dozen bottles: 
the contents of a hogshead. To buy a pipe of port (enough to fill two bins) became 
almost a convention among country gentlemen with plenty of room in their cellars. 
Usually the merchant would send two men to bottle the wine in the customer's 
cellar and lay it down in the bins. 

Even the three-bottle man, at this rate, would soon find himself drinking port 
that had been in its bottle for a year or two, and notice how it “crusted” the side of its 
bottle with a dark, clinging film, while the wine itself changed colour from almost 
black to glowing ruby, and its fieriness gave place to a lingering glow. 


DEMOCRATIZATION OF THE WINE-CELLAR IN ENGLAND — that 1s from the aristocracy to 
the middle classes — may be said to date from the 1760s, when for the first time a 
London bookseller thought it worthwhile to issue a cellar-record book. (It went 
into at least three editions.) The bookseller was Robert Dodsley, of Pall Mall, who 
had been responsible for Samuel Johnson's great Dictionary. “The Cellar- Book, or 
Butler’s Assistant, in keeping a Regular Account of his Liquors,” is prefaced by 
remarks on its "usefulness. . . . to any gentleman, who has a stock of liquors in his 
cellar, and 1s willing to know how it is expended. . . and the method proposed 1s so 
easy, that any common servant may keep the account”. 

Most telling, and the surest evidence we can have of the wines to be expected ina 
gentleman's cellar a century after Pepys, is the printed specimen page in the book 
suggesting its probable contents. These are the numbers of bottles: Ale 235; Cyder 
60; Port 400; Claret 48; White-wine 85; Sack 4; Madeira 29; Champagne 19; 
Burgundy 48; Brandy 4; Rum 18; and Arrack (the spirit much used for punch) 34. 
Almost twice as much port, in other words, as all the other wines in the cellar 
combined. 
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Victorian technology: modern winemaking in the Médoc in the 1860s 





CHAPTER 31 


REVOLUTION 
AND AFTER 


ce glinting wedge-shaped dead-weight 
of the guillotine in its fatal drop is such a powerful symbol of the end of the old 
regime, not just in France but in all of continental Europe, that it is tempting to think 
of a new world in new hands at the start of the 19th century. 

The wars that followed, as Napoleon came close to turning Europe into a 
French Empire, and the Mediterranean into a French lake, obscure with battle- 
smoke the petty affairs of the next 20 years. When the smoke clears, it is a surprise to 
see so much that 1s familiar still in place; incredible that one-and-a-half million 
Frenchmen have been led off to more or less glorious deaths and France continues to 
function; vintage after vintage picked, trodden and consumed. 

There are the bottles still in their bins at Chateau Lafite: none for the fateful year 
of 1793 when the owner, Président Pichard, was taken to the guillotine, but there 
are bottles marked 1797, the year Bonaparte chased the Austrians out of Italy; and 
1799, when having declared that "this little Europe is too small for me”, he 
abandoned his attempt to take the Ottoman Empire as well, left his army in Egypt 
and scuttled back to France The bottle of 1802 marks the renin von ae E 
months of fitful peace; that of 1811 a superlative vintage and the retreat from 
Portugal of Marshal Massena, "l'enfant chéri de la Victoire. 

In the Peninsula the chaos of war raged around the two principal wine- 
exporting centres, Oporto and Jerez, and to a lesser extent Malaga. Both Oporto 
and Cádiz were besieged, and yet their trade continued. The fighting spared their 
vineyards. The war in Portugal, where the Duke of Wellington and the best part of 
the British army was deeply engaged for three years, was to make a whole 
generation of British officers proudly familiar with every shade of Portuguese wine 
—as well as the port they knew so well already. Their entertainment in Oporto alone 
was enough to addict them to its liquor for life. 


WARTIME PRODUCES BYZANTINE PATTERNS OF INTRIGUE between partners in trade 
who depend on each other — whatever the policies of their governments. Bonaparte 
attempted to impose a "Continental System" of blockading trade between Britain 
and all European ports. It failed, because such trade was as essential to the French as it 
was to their newly-conquered vassals. He was forced to issue licences of exemption 
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to merchants, but they were widely abused and circumvented. The French army 
was even said to be dressed 1n Yorkshire broadcloth. The Emperor tried to avoid 
buying manufactured goods from the enemy, but was glad of the market for each 
wine harvest. His only preference was that as much as possible was smuggled past 
the British customs to deprive his enemy's government of useful income. 

The British government, for its part, was glad to have French brandy, as it saved 
the corn supply for making bread rather than gin. There was also the thriving re- 
export business to consider. Of nearly 5,000 tuns of brandy imported into England 
from France in 1808, over half was sold on to Sweden and the Baltic, which were 
under French blockade. That year and the following England's docks were said to 
be choked with thousands of tuns of French and Spanish wines en route for third 
countries. There was a kind of tacit agreement even at the height of hostilities chat 
fence vello imanace Europe s intemmal trade, while Brita would be the 
waggoner of the sea. 


WAR SERVES TO FORGE OR REINFORCE PERSONAL TIES. Foreign merchants forced to 
evacuate a town had no option but to trust a native rival with their business. Mr 
Barton of Bordeaux, for example, placed his entire business in the hands of M. 
Guestier (and did so again, 150 years later, in the Second World War). Seldom were 
any such trusts betrayed. 

The art of conveniently changing nationality was perfected by British residents 
in Spain, who might suddenly become Irish and Catholic according to the fortunes 
Cmte war andthe level Of Spamish resistance to the French. 


The officers’ messes of the British crown, lavish with toasts, downed considerable 
quantities of port — or anything else locally obtainable. In this mess at St James’s, 
champagne and port were the late eighteenth-century favourites. 
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Madeira, and also the Canary Islands and the Cape, benefited when after the 
Battle of Trafalgar in 1805 the Royal Navy held the seas undisputed, and could 
guarantee access to these regions. Madeira was even garrisoned with British troops, 
which reinforced the reputation of its wines in Britain. Outbreaks of yellow fever at 
Cadiz onthe ome hand iii for tine Uncen. s pan vy ine: 

British control of the sea also loosened the bonds between Spain and her South 
American colonies. Instead of trading with South America through middlemen in 
Cádiz, English merchants started to go direct — making contacts that were soon to 
wean these oppressed dominions from their mother country. 


MARSALA 

When the smoke of battle cleared, a single new | Own version in the vineyards of western Sicily, 
recruit had joined the international wine-list: | with Marsala as his headquarters. 

Misal strom srcib Fhe mamulacture Or tims Liverpool lapped up: iis Inventiones amie. 
new wine was a pre-war idea, the venture of an | though, came through his contacts with Nelson’s 
Englishman from Liverpool named John Woo- | Mediterranean fleet. Before his victory at the 
ainouse k had occurred tO Dimi im te 1770s that) f Battle ot the Nile id 1703 Nelson liad rocas 
Sicily, poverty-stricken and misruled by the | battleships with Woodhouse’s strong brown 
notorious Naples branch of the Bourbon family, | wine in place of rum. After it, in the most 
had once been the source of famous Greek wines | disreputable episode in his career, he helped the 
(even as recently as the Duke of Chandos’ time) | King of Naples escape from the French to the 
and could be so again. He went to Malaga to learn | safety of Sicily and Palermo. His reward from the 
how “Mountain” was made, then organized his | King was the Dukedom of Bronte, a village on 
Mount Etna. Emma Hamilton, the wife of the 
British ambassador in Naples, also famously 
rewarded him. 

It was whilst they were living a trois in 
Palermo that Sicily ciectiv ely became ajbraitish 
colony — indeed at one time the Queen became so 
hard-pressed for cash she offered to sell it to 
Putain tor O million, Ine presen do EET) 
British soldiers and investment from London 
brought great prosperity. By 1812 there were 30 
British Consuls and Vice-consuls overseeing the 
investment. The fashionable salons of Palermo 


_ even developed a snobbish affectation of speaking 
Sicilian with an English accent. 

The Marsala shippers were at the forefront of 
| this mini-boom. Nelson ordered s00 pipes or 
| some $0,000 gallons of Woodhouses's Marsala 
| to be delivered to our ships at Malta”. On this 
foundation was built one of the great wine 
fortunes of the rot cents te cl 
Ingham and Whitaker families overtook John 
Woodhouse as the lords of this curious English 
colony in Mafia-country. The secret of Ingham's 





cventual millions was the American market: he 


a l reinvested his American profits in the new- 
This splendid **dipping-bottle"', for serving half 
gallon of Marsala at a time from an open barrel, | 


great victory at Trafalgar. | amounts of rcal estate in New York City. 


fangled railroads. In 1860 he owned 40% of the 


K—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_ — — —— — — — — eee 
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THE SINGLE GREATEST CHANGE THAT THE REVOLUTION IN FRANCE, and Napoleon 
elsewhere, made to the ancien régime of wine was to dispossess the monasteries and 
the Church of their enormous holdings. New aristocrats (or at least new money) 
soon filled the shoes of the unfortunates who lost their heads, but the divorce of 
church and land was a radical and permanent change. We have seen how at affected 
Burgundy. Bordeaux was never very clerical country. Germany was the place 
where 1t most directly affected the most famous estates. 

The Mosel was the first German district to fall to France; to a sans-culotte army 
of revolutionaries who must have appeared to the citizens of Trier as savage, and as 
formidable, as the Franks of 1400 years before. From 1795 for 18 years, the Mosel, as 
well as Alsace, the Palatinate and all the west bank of the Rhine, wasin French hands. 
Unlike their Frankish forebears, though, the revolutionaries brought with them a 
legal system, an administrative machine and a very different method of taxation 
{nom the old feudal dues. Princes and Blectors, the despots of each German mini- 
state, were stripped of power and place. 

It was Napoleon himself who in 1803 summoned the Diet, or Council, of 
Ratisbon, or Regensburg, and instructed the assembled lords of the church to 
declare themselves absent. On the Moselle, the most church-dominated of the 
German regions, France thus seized a quarter of all the vineyards, and very much 
more than a quarter of the best. As "Biens Nationaux" they were sold (or sometimes 


CORSICA 


Corsica, the island birthplace of Napoleon, has a 
long and honourable history of wine-growing, 
mora S alan tradition an nen renchi 
the early Middle Ages it was subject to Pisa in 
Tuscany; in 1284 the Genoese, whose own 
hinterland is limited by the Maritime Alps, 
defeated Pisa and subsequently ruled the island 
for nearly 500 years. Its most appreciated wines 
were made in the “Greek style” on the limestone 
promontory of Cap Corse; strong sweet or dry 
malmseys capable of considerable quality. James 
Boswell, visiting the island during its brief period 
of independence between Genoese and French 
RS E TES E recen compared these 
wines to Malaga or Frontignan. Today the 
Malvoisie and Vermentino grapes make dis- 
tinguished strong dry white wines in the Cape, 
but in derisory quantitics. 

Between 1755 and 1795 Corsica struggled for 
independence under Pascal Paoli, and attracted 
the admiration and support of such French 
liberals as Rousseau and British ones as James 
beswelle is. Generale la Nation: Bao had 
created the first state to have a constitution and be 
ruled by its people. Ironically, although it was 
from a Corsican wine-growing family that 


France found its greatest national leader, while 











Napoleon was in France in 1794 Paoli joined 
forces with England in an Anglo-Corsican king- 
doin to mes orc thom mramce Lb Ede sadly, 
with his exile to London. 

Napoleon did little for his native island, and 
its indigenous wine-growing was drowned in a 
flood of cheaper wine from France. During the 
19th century efforts were made to revive Corsi- 
can traditions and prosperity. The excellent 
native red grape, the Sciacarello, was planted, and 
cellars dug at Vizzavona on the highest point on 
the railway line that links Ajaccio, the capital, 
with Bastia on the opposite coast. The cool 
mountain conditions are said to have produced 
wines of high quality. (It was at the railway 
station at Vizzavona that the most famous of 
@erusicam bandits intone bella Cecelia, aye 
hume kuptoni i ais ol S Moli ro 
year pesan | RE LG RTE HEE 

Phylloxera and depopulation put paid to the 
hopes of famous Corsican wine for a century. It 
was once more almost drowned in vin ordinaire 
as “pied-no1rs”, refugees from Algeria, planted 
its eastern plains in the 1950s and 1960s. At last, in 
the 1970s, its true revival began, and very good 
bs ae RER oo sat atime 


NG; dad around tie Ira NA O: 
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Chaptal’s Traite sur La Vigne is the forerunner of 
today's wine primers, with its paintings of 
grapes — this is Corinthe Blanc, used at the time 
for sweet wines in the Midi — and diagrams of a 
“highly efficient mechanized press”? which, 
Chaptal enthused, needed only two operators 
instead of the normal 10. One turned the Icom UE 

handle, his mate shovelled away the marc. 





leased) to those who could afford them. It was high time, according to some, for 
business motives to replace the privileges of the past. Was there such a clear 
advantage in the dispossession of the Cistercians from Kloster Eberbach to make 
room for the Duke of Nassau? In practical terms, no. On the contrary, to dismiss 
such an elite of experienced technicians and connoisseurs was the height of folly. But 
in philosophical terms 1t had been a foregone conclusion for half a century. 
Napoleon was the agent, merely, of the Enlightenment, answering the call of 
rationalists already in their graves. Montesquieu would have nodded; Rousseau 
shrugged his shoulders; Voltaire smiled his benevolent and enigmatic smile. 


IN THE FIELD OF PRACTICAL SCIENCE, AS OPPOSED TO PHILOSOPHY, one figure dominates 
the world that Napoleon fashioned; that of his Minister of the Interior, Jean- 
Antoine Chaptal. France's greatest scientist, Lavoisier, was one of those whose head 
theta removed. Chaptall was also aA Chemist, tem yeals VU eT B IUE 
Lavoisier, and a man with an immensely practical (and patriotic) mind. Today his 
name is known to the world of wine for one thing only. Chaptalization means 
adding sugar to the juice to increase the alcoholic content of the wine. But Chaptal 
deserves a place among the immortal names in wine's long history. His Traité sur 
La Vigne (he wrote Book II himself — the rest 1s a compilation under his direction) 
went far beyond the efforts of previous writers. It 1s the first general treatise which 
we can properly call modern — in the sense of not looking back to the classics for 
justification, but starting with the evidence of recent (that 1s 18th-century) science. 

What he had to deal with was a present crisis — of overproduction, of falling 
standards, of fabrication, and of plain incompetence — in France’s greatest industry 
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of all. “How 1s it then”, he wrote, "that a great number of French wines, famous in 
former times, are fallen into discredit? Why is their quality so mediocre, while those 
from other districts acquire or maintain a well-deserved reputation? Only a little 
thought is needed to see that it 1s not the situation, the climate or the soil that is to 
blame: the fault lies with careless cultivation, with the repetition of unthinking 
routine, with ignorance or forgetfulness.” Above all, ““with the preference for the 
grapes that give the maximum of vulgar juice over those that produce the best 
quality." 

Not that Chaptal was the first to identify the problems. On the one hand there 
were such archaic laws as the 20-league rule and systems of taxation that encouraged 
bad wine. On the other, a great increase in population had made the Gamay 
mentality endemic outside the most commercially-privileged regions. Worst of all, 
though not exactly freely admitted so soon after the Revolution, was the total 
anarchy in the planting of new vineyards on any farmland anywhere in France. That 
was the meaning to most peasants of the great word Liberte. 

Oman alzae Seharactens pare Sener ater b IUD C ORTUS Go E GR MI OO © 
clearly the cynic’s view: “‘ The bourgeois - I mean monsieur le marquis, monsieur le 
comte, monsieur this that and the other, claim that I make junk instead of wine. 
What use is education? You figure out what it means. Listen: these gentlemen 
morva EE SOT ome times nt haktelsitOnne acre rana selena O apiece, 
which makes at the most 400 francs an acre in a good year. Me, I harvest 20 barrels 
and sell them at 30 francs, total 600 francs. So who's the ninny? Quality, quality! 
What use is quality to me? They can keep their quality, the marquises and all. For 
ne ouaiiey 1S COPS DIR 
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THERE HAD BEEN 30-ODD BOOKS IN THE PAST 50 YEARS adding to the evidence. Most 
were the well-meant treatises of oenological abbots, full of detailed observation but 
less than comprehensive, and authoritative only in local information. This was in 
itself one of the problems: each writer thought that his experience could be applied 
to wine-growing everywhere. 

A reputed exception was the abbé Rozier. Chaptal even dedicated his book to 
him as the author of the Dictionnaire d' Agriculture. In the Languedoc where 
Rozier lived he was widely regarded as a crackpot for his experiments: to do 
anything that was not the local custom was considered almost hke dabbling in the 
occult Aathur Younes 1m B zic as, calco uo) sue dns Ie C eTIUISTNDUSES O scone 
told that he had left two years before. "I was sorry”, he wrote, “to hear, at the table 
d'hóte, much ridicule thrown upon the abbé Rozier's husbandry, that it had 
Bew oup de tantas put mea de solide... IC 1s mot UEIWERLG PEIUS GONG GRE HEE men: 
that anybody should come among them who can presume with impunity to think 
fom themaselves, « 

Two years later Young caught up with Rozier in Lyon. He was left with doubts 
of his own. “I made one or two efforts toward a little practical conversation: but he 
flew beoe) bI E O Bele oc DP MIS Ea GUI OF STI C NITORE yan collie STIR 
was obvious in the moment. ... Monsieur l'abbé Rozier is, however, a man of 


LES 


considerable knowledge, though no farmer 


CHAPTAL WAS NOT A FARMER EITHER, BUT HE WAS A SCIENTIST with a most practical 
bent. A discovery to him was of interest only if it could be put to immediate use. In 


ALA MODE 

forgotten — and imdeed suppressed. IDG Semmes, a 
protestant, had lived through the Wars of 
Religion, and dedicated his book to the refor- 
ming King Henri IV, who invited him to 
introduce the silk industry to France. 

Up to 1675 Le Theatre went through 20 
editions. But to be protestant was dangerous 
under Louis XIV; worse, to be agricultural was 
deeply unfashionable. The attitude of the age was 
well represented by Le Note. who cee Re 
dream landscape of Versailles. The thought of a 
vane a coa comic — Ot any cline ine RN OE 
productive — obtruding on the view appalled 
him. Hunting, notagriculture, was the pastune of 
a nobleman. The Royal eye must see nothing but 
forests, the forests, of course, trimined iito alllees 
of preposterous length, and dignifed with marble 
nymphs and water-jets of ostentatious useless- 


ness. Nor did 18th century France appreciate de 





Serres — although England's Arthur Young went 
Chaptal also encouraged the revival of the [ on pilgrimage to his Provencal estate. It took the 
reputation of Olivier de Serres, the philosophical | revolutionary age to see the value of his prot- 
farmer whose Theatre d' Agriculture of 1600, the 


estant pragmatism — and even to compare him 


only French classic on the subject, had long been | with Virgil and the spirit of Augustan Rome. 
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several fields of manufacture he freed France from dependence on her neighbours. 
He organised the mass production of gunpowder. His name will always be 
associated with sugar because he developed its extraction from beet. 

Called to Paris from the University of Montpellier, he was soon propounding 
the politics of manufacturing. France, he said, had always seen industry as a mere tax 
cow to be milked, when in reality it was the whole basis of public prosperity. In the 
breadth of his vision and his eye for detail there had been noone like him since 
Colbert, the great minister of Louis XIV. In Paris he built the wings of the Tuileries 
and the quays of the Seine. Wherever he went with Napoleon he dragged the 
Emperor into factories to see where France's wealth originated. 


IF A WELL-USED COPY OF THE TRAITE SUR LA VIGNE, its buff leather faded and scufted, is 
to be found in almost every chateau’s library, and in every house where wine- 
erowing has been of concern for generations, 1t 1s because the chemist who set out 
the principles, as far as they were known, never lost sight of the particulars. 

BI ones mmol Ina LA A HEHE UNE ESSO 
fermentation; to unscramble the different effects of soil, climate, situation and 
cultivation; to discover the reasons why wines change; in a word, to direct and 
master all the operations of oenology, and to refer them back to the fixed and 
general principles.” But it 15 his discussion of the given factors of nature, different in 
every vineyard, and how, intimately but emphatically, they communicate 
themselves into each wine, that 1s at the heart of France’s whole wine theology. 


AFTER THE SCIENTIST, THERE FOLLOWED THE ENCYCLOPEDIST: Andre Jullien, whom we 
have already met classifying Constantia, and collating statistics about every wine 
ironic the sum, Where sects to De a quantum lelp Ine Re hein: tac REEE ET 
investigation, the humility of a scientist, to confident pronouncements that smack 
more of the journalist — or at least the professional deeply engaged in the wine trade. 
Only 15 years separate them: Chaptal's Traité in 1801, Julhen's Topographie in 1816 
— yetin comparison Chaptal sounds like the summing up of the 18th century, Jullien 
like the 19th century already in full unblushing cry. 

Topographie de Tous les Vignobles Connus 1s the foundation-stone of modern 
writing about wine. This is its modest introduction: “We possess several good 
books on the culture of the vine and on the best procedures to follow in 
winemaking; but none, to my knowledge, deals with the characteristics which 
distinguish between them the wines of different vineyards, and still less with the 
nuance of quality which 1s often noticed in the produce of adjacent crus, which , 
being so close together, it would seem ought to resemble each other exactly. I have 
tried to fill this gap and to gather together in my book all the details likely to interest 
the owners of vineyards, as well as persons anxious to keep a good cellar." 

The author’s methodical approach, his definition of his terms, his deliberate 
categorizing of each wine in relation to its neighbours all have a familiar ring: they 
have been imitated so many times. Jullien was a wholesale wine merchant in Paris 
who, according to the great bibliophile André Simon, was born in 1766 and who 
travelled widely and regularly around the wine regions of France. "He made it a 
practice to write down everything that interested him" — hke Jefferson or Young. 
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"Later on in life he undertook to visit most of the vine-growing districts of Europe, 
and even passed into Asia”. His Topographie, says Simon, “1s of the highest interest, 
because most of the information it contains is completely original”. Also because his 
practised palate had a worthy partner in his analytic and descriptive powers. 

There were five editions of Topographie over no less than 50 years, the last two 
“ GOmected T ae mentido Gana alien o VOS MS tS ORE NS o Ce T 
industrious wine-merchant. There has never been such an ambitious and original 
undertaking in its field. Each edition covers more ground, with constant updating 
of details, of prices, of quantities, even of rates of duty in importing countries — all of 
which meant correspondence from Paris to every part of the world. 

In this, above all, lies the originality and enduring influence of Jullien’s work — 
perhaps more outside France than within it. He puts France firmly first, naturally 
enough, but unlike many later French writers, takes the whole world into account. 
“What distinemishes the wines of France irom) these ot other collmtmes 15 their 
astonishing variety’, he writes. Nobody could deny that this still holds true. 
Beyond that, however, and the loving care with which he enumerates them, he feels 
free to range around the world making comparisons, without the slightest 
chauvinism, in a way that few Frenchmen have ever done. 


WRITING ABOUT WINE FROM THE CONSUMER S POINT OF VIEW had in the past been 
almost a branch of medicine; sometimes practised with great wit and skill (as for 
example by Andrew Boorde) even when specific information was lacking. 
Boorde’s 16th-century contemporary, the Italian physician Andrea Bacci, was also 
much quoted, in a more poetic vein. Such writing was to become the speciality of 
the English, for the simple reason that English wealth, at the top of the social ladder, 
had accumulated the most varied cellars of top-quality wines on earth. Despite an 
overwhelming preponderance of Portuguese and Spanish wines in the taverns, 
English minds were open — which even Jullien admitted was never the case in 
Prane 

“The Bordelais’, he wrote (in his one other book, the Manuel du Sommelier), 
“find the wines of Burgundy too heady. . . the burgundian accuses Bordeaux wine 
of being tart and cold; both scorn Rhine wines because of their sharp taste, and those 
of Spain and other southern contries because they are sweet." 


THE FIRST ENGLISHMAN TO OFFER A MORE AMBITIOUS SURVEY was, indeed, a doctor: Sir 
Edward Barry, who in 1775 published Observations, Historical, Critical aud Medical, 
on the Wines of the Ancients and the Analogy between them aud Modern Wines. The 
book isa magnificent production, but it is awkwardly stuck in the mould of classical 
education, reverentially believing that ancient wine, like ancient architecture, was 
of a quality that could only be humbly imitated. “Modern” wines form a mere 
appendix to the information on the ancients. More awkwardly still, Sir Edward 
contrives a lengthy commercial for the curative powers of the waters of Bath Spa, in 
which he was no doubt professionally interested. 

A slight attempt at a more realistic treatment was made by a London wine- 
merchant, Robert Shannon, in 1805. Such writers, though, lived before the age of 
quotation marks. We are given to believe that what we are reading is Shannon’s 
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own poetic appreciation of, for example, burgundy, when in reality the text is lifted 
word for word from (the admittedly highly quotable) Claude Arnoux. 

The mould of precedent has always proved hard to break. Even 50 years after 
Barry's book, a Scottish doctor thought to base a history of ancient and modern 
wines on Barry's work — only to find it so full of absurdities that he had to start 
again, Alexander Henderson was a much more original writer , and seems to have 
had more first-hand experience both of vineyard country and of tasting. He touches 
most aptly on the perennial wine writer’s problem of finding words to convey 
flavours. “To tell us that it is penetrant, volatile, transient, and so forth, 1s nothing to 
the purpose; and the only satisfactory and intelligible way the description can be 
given ...1s by a comparison with some other known sensation of taste, regarding 
vues dll Ten are EE Yet still, 24 years into the 19th century. Ne devotes 
almost as many pages to the extinct wines of Greece and Rome as to the actual 


productions of his day. 


VERY MUCH MORE TO THE POINT, AND INDEED ALMOST THE ENGLISH EQUIVALENT of 
Jullien (though with a chapter borrowed, without acknowledgement, straight 
from Chaptal) 1s the History and Description of Modern Wines by Cyrus Redding. 
Redding, a journalist born in Cornwall who lived some years in Paris, can truly be 
called the first of many hundreds in English to catalogue and compare the wines of 
the modern world. His History was published in 1833. In André Simon’s words “no 
other book written in English on the subject of wines has ever been more popular 
nor so copiously copied from by later writers." To compare his book with Jullien’s 
in point of style is hardly fair. The Frenchman is a wine-merchant with a genius for 


Cyrus Redding’s cynical 
chapter entitled On the 
Adulteration and Sophistication 
of Wines recalls a fraud 
practised on King George IV. 
His companions secretly drank 
the best from the royal cellar 
and had hurriedly to concoct a 
substitute when the king called 
for that very wine to be served 
the next day. From a surviving 

l specimen bottle, a “wine 
E vr d T brewer” was able to concoct a 
us EET ‘Mints Jh stand-in and “the princely 
\\\ REA hilarity was disturbed by no 

EE | i e E x = NEA | discovery of this fictitious 
"A E | | ^ E $ > T ] potation, and the 
2 tv 1 m pom rd dnd | d manufacturer was thought a 
y " 
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analysis, organization and. measured judgement, working to a formula, while 
Redding is a writer whose curiosity and. enthusiasm lead him up byways of 
anecdote, and onto mountain-tops of speculation, as well as through crowded lanes 
of local practice and down avenues of statistics. 

Being a Journalist he is angry and quite specific about abuse and adulteration. 
“The clumsy attempts at wine brewing made a century ago”, he says, “would be 
scorned by a modern adept”. But, he observes, it is the fault of the British themselves 
if they are fooled, because they will drink port and fiery wines which are easily 
imitated — and because they import them already so dosed with brandy that if they 
met a genuine example they would not recognize it. Redding laments that even 
"the delicious sherries of Spain” must be strengthened for British consumption. 
“For England no wine will do without brandy. An attempt to fabricate Romanee- 
Conti would never answer, because the fineness, delicacy and perfume of the wine 
MSI to De TeOpicd: 

Above all, Redding is a genuine companion whose honest opinions and 
sympathies shine through his book. He recalls in his introduction the disastrous cold 
and rainy vintage of 1816 (the year that Jullien was first published). Redding — an 
English traveller to the marrow — “was shooting in vineyards, where even in 
November the fruit hung neglected. . . . I witnessed the disappointment of the 
I3591101]s vile culematot a... Te vintage 19 nmmiemioralily amaiciemt ubico 
vue msn a. 15 ace ene ease there seno oyo ucraniana o 
labourer becomes doubly onerous, the bosoms generally cheerful are oppressed, and 
the gripe of poverty clutches its toil-worn victims with redoubled violence.” 
Despite the passage of more than 150 years, Modern Wine remains a volume to carry 
with you to the vineyards. 


BUT EVEN BEFORE REDDING WAS PUBLISHED A NEW BREED OF WRITER was on the 
prowl: the investigator from the New World. What Thomas Jefferson had been in 
the almost dilettante spirit of the 18th century, James Busby, visiting Europe from 
Australia in 1825, was in the practical and pragmatic spirit of a colonial; determined 
to bootstrap his extremely raw young country into the proper appreciation of 
IU See. 
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BODEGAS 
AND LODGES 


‘Th. retreat of Napoleon’s army from 
Spain left one wine-merchant devastated. Juan Carlos Haurie, the leading sherry 
shipper of his day, was in deep trouble. Although he was born in Andalusia, his 
filas Rreneno did he had Supported the French invasion of Spa, 
collaborating fully with the occupying forces of Marshal Soult in Jerez. He had 
considered it an honour to provision the troops, which meant commandeering the 
food and wine Supphes Ol his neichbouts, and even exacting takes trom the 
cre EO t@ pay Om erences «keep. 

Jerez was occupied from 1810 to 1812, while the British supported the Spanish 
in holding nearby Cadiz. Cadiz prospered while Jerez starved. In 1812, harried by 
Melmeton I Spain: andi "stretched by theirs invasion of Russia, the Erenen 
withdrew, leaving poor Haurie unpaid, ruined, his entire fortune lost in paying 
compensation. 

The Haurie story, though, neither begins nor ends with this incident. The firm 
he inherited was probably the first to encompass the whole business of growing, 
making, ageing and shipping sherry in the modern sense, and went on, after his 
bankruptcy and under a new name, to become one of the greatest in the world of 
wine. 


AFTER ITS WELL-PUBLICIZED LAUNCH IN TUDOR TIMES, sherry sack had become a 
staple wine for northern Europe. Throughout the 17th century it flowed freely, not 
NS O HERR pice LO DSL Co) e elisa DUO. DIETO orar UNO TEST Merny. lo OI 
indispensable part of any cellar. Its principal rival was Canary sack, which was 
Semerally Considered sweeter amd better, The Canary Islands, thomek, were less 
profitable to trade with than mainland Spain. In Spain a merchant bringing "rags" 
(even then the cloth-trade was known by this disrespectful term) could take his pick 
Pensa wine ama silver OCA TOUS Amor (89): SBLSSURG (9) DIR Monses) im So C CIUS OA EEE 
Cádiz, and the growing Puerto de Santa Maria, serving Jerez, were much-visited 
ports — especially by the ubiquitous Dutch. 

IS n VOTO tne paris iS Ecos meto tica o ced JN 
Methuen Treaty diverted English traders to Portugal and Madeira. The Dutch trade 
fell away. There was httle business going on 1n the sherry country. Orange trees, for 
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the newly fashionable orangeries of northern Europe, were a more profitable crop. 
Sack, whether trom Jerez or the Canaries, slumped im sales — exec NUS MTM IC 
market in South America. But from Brazil Portugal was now receiving gold 
bullion, which gave her yet another advantage over Spain. 

Only one Spanish port reacted with energy to the challenge: Málaga, which 
rebuilt its harbour, reduced its duties to well below those imposed on sherry from 
Seville, and succeeded in making its sweet "Mountain" wines, grown in the hills 
behind the port, the fashionable form of sack in the middle years of the 18th century. 


IN JEREZ APATHY WAS COMPOUNDED by protectionist regulations. One factor not to 
be ignored was the church. The Carthusian monks and Dominican friars in Jerez 
were the only holders of large stocks of wine (no doubt some of it both old and 
excellent). And as a consumer of new wines the church must have been the pie st 
single customer. Seville cathedral alone had 24 altars celebrating 400 masses each day 
— for which it needed an annual total of 2,500 tuns of wine. 

The church was naturally well represented on the “Gremio”, the guild of wine 
orowers that controlled the trade, its prices, and decreed who could hold stocks. 
Growers might stock their wine, but merchants were severely limited in the amount 
they could buy and hold. It was precisely the opposite arrangement to the way the 
port trade operated, where the growers were isolated inland, far up the perilous 
Douro, and stock-holding merchants were essential at Oporto. Here the growers 
were all around the town, with as much access to the market as the merchants. It was 
the Gremio's policy to keep the merchants in their place. 


NOT ENTIRELY DISCOURAGED BY THE LACK OF TRADE, or seeing it perhaps as an 
opportunity (or just liking the climate of Andalusia), a trickle of foreign merchants 
continued to set up shop beside the very few Spanish houses. (T. M. Rivero, founded 
O O ola eU OA RO 
ines Sm rcs 1005 ate same time tie lis VL TS SIRAC VISIO achive Some Ol 
them Catholic refugees from the British persecution of the 17th century, some from 
the Irish weather. Timothy O'Neale was in the first category. He married into a 
local family and began to trade in 1724. Patrick Murphy was quite possibly in the 
second; he arrived about the same time, a farmer who became a grape-grower, but 
was hampered by poor health. It was Murphy who induced his French-born 
merchant neighbour, Jean Haurie, into the sherry business — and it was Haurie who 
challenged the Gremio for the right to both grow his wine, stock it until it was 
mature, and ship it to his customers himself. 

In 1772 he won a crucial court case: the Haurie bodega (Murphy had died and 
lett hir che busiiess became the first to Comtvol its wine at every ste on TS 
production. It was probably from this time that sherry began to gain what today is 
called market-share. ‘The years between this and Napoleon’s invasion — despite yet 
another war with England — saw several new bodegas founded, mostly by Scots, 
English or Irishmen. Sir James Duff was a Scot. He bought his first wine from 
Haurie, and was British consul in Cadiz throughout the Peninsula War. James 
Gordon was another Scotsman. William Garvey came from Waterford in Ireland: 
Thomas Osborne from Devonshire. At the same time the companies of Averys and 
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The room in which Tio Pepe was created. Don Manuel Maria Gonzales 
founded the firm of Gonzales Byass in the 1830s. Since his death in 1887 
his tasting room has been preserved exactly as he left it, his sample 
bottles now dried up among the dust and cobwebs of 100 years. 


Harveys were founded in Bristol, the most famous remaining names in a tradition 
that was already old: of holding the stocks which the Gremio disallowed and doing 
the blending at the consuming end. Meanwhile Jean Haurie died, and five nephews 
inherited. his business, the biggest in Jerez. One was the unfortunate Don Juan 
Carlos. Another was Don Pedro Domecq. 

The structure of the sherry industry was now in place. How did the wine it sold 
amen iromletne sack OF previous Centurie: 


THE FIRST DIFFERENCE MAY SIMPLY HAVE BEEN ITS AGE. After half a century of a flat 
market, those wines with the quality and "structure" to age (which were those from 
the chalk soils, called albarizas, mainly towards the north and west of Jerez and 
towards Sanlucar) will have become concentrated, nutty-flavoured; capable of 
giving a smack of mature quality even to young wines blended with them. It 1s the 
nato mcr me Oxi zeta collar lso HE G halla SM NDS Stamely 
chamber, without the frantic tourism, motion and extremes of heat that madeira 
demanded). Yet with time and gradual evaporation it can achieve madeira-like 
potency, both of flavour and alcohol. 


THE CHARACTERISTIC SYSTEM FOR AGEING SHERRY, in what is now known as a solera, 
probably started as a result of sluggish sales. “Fractional blending" is the modern 
term. Whatever you draw off from a barrel you replace with a similar but younger 
wine. It was not an invention of Jerez, but a development of the system of topping 
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up that we have seen in the Rhineland, and might occur naturally in any cellar 
where the wines keep well, and customers like to a buy a consistent wine, without 
ereat fluctuations from year to year. 

But the regular use of the solera revealed to the Jerezanos aspects of their wine 
that they had scarcely known about. Far from all having the simple character of 
sack, in aging it became several different sorts of wine. The nose, 1t came to be said, 
told all. Some of the young wines, of better quality and not too strong, were apt to 
develop a floating white scum in the barrel which gave them extra fragrance. It was 
a yeast (this they did not know) which they christened “flor”, or flower. 

The preference of the export market was for a strong sweet style, which could 
easily be made by simply leaving standard wines, liberally dosed with brandy, for 
not very long in their great Doat shaped “butts”. No flor grew; there was too much 
alcohol” Flere the Solera was mused simply fon consistence, Om mavout Wine ERIS 
comed for the best of this kind of sherry was “oloroso””, or pungent. But 90% of it 
was second-grade wine, known as "raya", which had been given the Jerezano 
venia ae” ra UL URL reta as e 

An English doctor called Thudichum went to Jerez in 1871 to study first-hand, 
and in great depth, the way the favourite English drink was made. He reported back 
in a series of lectures to the Royal Society of Arts in 1873. At the beginning of 
Lecture Two he did not mince his words: “Many a sherry-drinker has heard the oft- 
repare lona TDI SS GM tie rape were SONS WEE D TIRE ade 
Irma Tomus est een ake Telilent OE CNN y 
quantity of alcohol. This tale is often made to justify or explain the sweet taste of 
sherry, and the large amounts of distilled spirits which 1s added to 1t. For, say those 
who spread this tale, if spirits were not added to this sweet liquorous wine, it would 
not keep during transit, and the vicissitudes of being kept in private houses it would 
again ferment and spoil." 

Having measured the "muste-weights", and so the natural strengths, of 
countless sherries for himself, he went on to say “that the assertion so frequently 
made to screen the true nature of sugared and brandied wines 1s untrue. Sherry wine 
is even SWVicChexcepte Winenit 15 SS DRESSI amc mmtcmMtionallh SV SEC So: aa SS 
and exporters. Sherry ts so sweetened, and coloured, and brandied, in order to cover 
the natural defects of the taste; and no sherry of any claim to quality is ever coloured 
orsuearedsisscausee maker knows very well una pale dry mms. aa least 
possible amount of alcohol, is far more valuable than the cooked and drugged, 
coloured, sweet and hot liquids”. 

The locals, of course, knew which was best. The Andalusian taste was just the 
Opposite: it was for pale young wine with a lively tang, at its best from the Listan, or 
Palomino, grape, even picked slightly underripe. Unaged, this was the Vin du Pays 
Ofte district, preterred toalllother wines by people oral rams To produ 
racy drink consistently the solera had to be refreshed with new wines much more 
often — which provoked, it was discovered, a much more abundant growth of the 
fragrant “for”. By keeping barrels only perhaps seven-eighths full, with plenty of 
“head-space’’, it was found that the crust of flor on the best quality wines would 
grow several inches thick — protecting the wines from oxidation as effectively as a 
cork ina bottle. What the frequent refreshment did was to provide the nutrients, the 
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proteins that the flor needed to flourish. “Fino” was the name given to this delicate 
style. In its lightest and most extreme form, made from grapes shaded from the sun, 
it was even compared with the freshness of an apple: “manzana”. Manzanilla or 
“little apple wine” — there are various theories about how this name came about — is 
the speciality of Sanlucar, of bodegas air-conditioned by the breezes off the sea. Fino 
was sold dry (while export wine was always sweetened with cooked must). It was 
also sold at close to its natural strength, of about 15% alcohol. 


THERE WERE OTHER POSSIBILITIES TOO. In the good old days (as some must have 
thought) before the Gremio was formed to protect the growers of Jerez, wine from 
the inland regions of Montilla and Lucena was brought down to Jerez, either for 
blending or for passing off as sherry. (The practice only finally stopped well into the 
20th century.) 

Mes loan vas soltando E OT O GLO GG On the cdo SINE 
grape, ripened in the hottest grape-growing area of Spain. With age 1t oxidizes into 
iron edic SOIT RM CCS RR GT TRE oS S SEDI EET LET SLS 
strength. The effect could be achieved, they found, by taking wine with fino 
inclinations, but refreshing its solera less frequently, so that the growth of flor was 
less abundant, and over a period of years a gradual oxidation and concentration took 
over, making it something between fino and oloroso. “Amontillado” was the term 
they coined for it: sherry in the style of well-aged Montilla. At its natural best it 
could be sublime. But again, what was exported as amontillado was usually a blend 
of cheap “rayas”, smothered with brandy and sugar. 


THESE WERE THE DEVELOPMENTS, OR SOME OF THEM, THAT SPRANG from the liberation 
of the shippers to hold stocks for as long as they liked — whether of their own wines 
or wines they had bought. Their art was to fashion them in the ways that customers 
in different countries wanted. Up to that time any such fashioning had had to be 
done in the customer’s own cellars abroad. (Bristol Milk was the first famous 
example: a sweetened oloroso aged to singular smoothness in the cool cellars of 
Bristol. Perhaps its name derived from the local practice of fining the wine with 
milk.) After the Napoleonic wars the tastes of their foreign markets were well 
understood by the shippers in Jerez, both Spanish and above all British, who built 
enormous warehouses to hold their ever more varied stocks, improving at the same 
time with ingenuity and age. No building built to house wine can be compared with 
the great church-like barns that began to fill Jerez: nave upon nave of white-washed 
arches soaring over the grave geometry of countless grey oak butts. By the end of 
the century there were to be almost a thousand such bodegas in the district. When it 
was pointed out to them that digging cellars would help the wine to keep, the 
Jerezanos shrugged. Sherry became what it is by enduring hot days and cool nights. 


THE UNFORTUNATE HAURIE HAD BACKED THE WRONG HORSE. The best hope a Spanish 
wine would ever have in France would be to be blended (even sherry was sometimes 
sa Oi tae a QU anal: O aa later wile, Erect allan 
ignorance of one of the world's great apéritifs, preferring, of all things, sweet port 
before a meal. The wars over, though, all obstacles to trade with Britain were out of 
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The Domecq family stare confidently from this 
local artist's portrait. Their palace, grouped 
around a courtyard, typifies the cool Jerez 
architecture of Moorish inspiration. The great 
resting-places for the soleras (far right) are a 
later flowering of the same architectural style. 





the way and Elaurie's cousin Pedro hadibeen to school Ensiandm Digest needa 
Franco-Spaniard to make the running, with so many British merchants in Jerez? It 
needed a man who could move in the right circles, and this was almost the definition 
Orem om Rear Donie o EET ET 

The Australian James Busby visited Don Pedro in 1831. He found him on the 
best of Haurie’s old estates at Macharnudo, a chalk hill of blinding whiteness four 
miles north of Jerez. "Mr Dumeque’’, Busby wrote, "is a gentleman of French 
extraction and speaks English fluently. We found him under the verandah of his 
wine cellar, and having mentioned the object of our visit, he undertook, with great 
headiwess, to ave Us all the imiOmmation we should ask. lle.) exp SM 
proceedings in the manner of a man who was thoroughly acquainted with his 
subject, and had not been accustomed to follow blindly the practices he had found 
established. . . . [t was evident, on entering the enclosure, that che vines were treated 
With Onedter care bala we had examined, Une motion ST betel 
balanced and supported from the ground and were regularly pruned; and not a 
weed or blade of grass was to be seen among them." 

Nor were there any flies on Domecq's partners, Mr Ruskin and Mr Telford, 
who rapidly and dramatically increased the company's English sales. Mr Ruskin 
confirmed James Busby's opinion: although Don Pedro “lived chiefly in Paris, 
rarely visiting his Spanish estate”, he had “perfect knowledge of the proper process 
of its cultivation, and authority over his labourers almost like a chief's over his clan”. 


THE STORY OF JEREZ IN THE I9TH CENTURY 1s very much a matter of clans. Those who 
could envisage and organize manufacture on a very big scale grew prodigiously, 
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married their children to those of their business associates or rivals, and grew more 
prodigiously still. The name Gonzales (with Domecq, the greatest name of all) first 
appeared in the annals of Jerez in 1795, when a dashing young member of the Royal 
Bodyguard (who dashed, rumour had it, just a whisker too close to a Royal body) 
was made Admunistrator of the King's extremely profitable salt monopoly at 
Sanlúcar; so profitable that bandits made regular visits. The combination of soldier 
and courtier was Don José Antonio Gonzales y Rodriguez, who married before 
long the most eligible of the beauties of the region, a Dona Angel. Having fathered 
five sons, Don José died young. It was his youngest boy, Manuel Maria, who in 1835 
started the firm now called Gonzales Byass. 


Bv THE 1830S JEREZ WAS A BOOM TOWN, by some accounts the richest city in Spain, a 
city of discreetly palatial houses around Moorish-style courtyards and cathedral-like 
bodegas, many of them built with South American fortunes. In 1816 Argentina had 
followed the example of the United States in declaring Independence; in 1818 Chile, 
and in 1821 Mexico. “Many gentlemen of substantial means", wrote Manuel 


COINCIDENCE 
Two of the immortals of English literature, | Southampton from Lepe, just west of the sherry 
separated in time by 500 years, were both thesons | region. 
of men who sold Andalusian wine. John Ruskin, the Victorian art critic, essayist 
Geoffrey Chaucer, the first great poet in | and philanthropist, who died in 1900, was the son 
English, who died in 1400, was the son of the | of John James Ruskin, the active partner in 
vintner John Chaucer, who imported wine into | London of Ruskin, Domecq and Telford. 
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Gonzales Gordon, “returned from South America, on account of the Revolutions 
there". At that moment they could hardly have invested more shrewdly than in this 
remote, still outwardly backward provincial town, their vineyards within view 
from the walls, their wines stacked visibly and pungently around them, and witha 
direct line to the richest wine-importing country in the world. In 1827 the export 
route almost became Spain’s first railway line: George Stephenson, the pioneer of 
the railway, accepted an invitation to come and lay out a track to Puerto de Santa 
Maria. It was not built until 1854 — but even then it was only the third railway in 
Spain. 

Tis Spore isis SIDE eye [B DISTR CES S SS Jin Ws) Jere. Sxppronatecl Somme 10008 
butts; by 1840 more than double the amount; by the 1860s, double the amount 
again, and in 1873, the record year, over 68,000 butts. Over 90% of the sherry 
exported went to Britain (some, it is true, to be re-exported from the cellars of 
Bristol). In 1864, at the height of the British craze for sherry, it accounted for no less 
than 43% of the nation’s total wine imports. From this moment, as we shall see, the 
Free Trade movement started to allow French wines to catch up again. 

We must not think that sherry-drinking was confined, as it 1s today, to a polite 
couple of glasses before a meal and perhaps one or two of a sweet wine afterwards. 
The apéritif, as Byron bitterly complained, had still not been invented; he spoke of 
the "black half hour before dinner". Thomas Love Peacock, the English novelist 
who lovingly recorded the table-talk of squires, of nouveaux riches, of the clergy 
and the eccentrics of his day, in 1843 (at Headlong Hall) regaled them with “a cold 
saddle of mutton and a bottle of sherry . And still im 1915. T versu e as 
evidence, the poet Rupert Brooke could write: 


“With ham and sherry, they ll meet to bury 
JO edes leas te oue 


WHAT, IN THE MEANWHILE, HAD HAPPENED TO PORT? Were the British adding this tide 
of sherry to their already formidable national intake of strong wines from Portugal? 
At the end of the Napoleonic wars port (and all Portuguese wines) surged back into 
fashion with the returning heroes. The ratio of Portuguese wine to Spanish was in 
the order of three to one. (Even of Cape wine it was briefly two to one.) But as the 
19th century adopted manners less robust than the 18th, wine-drinking figures 
lagged rapidly behind the increasing population. 

In 1790 (according to Cyrus Redding) the British drank one gallon of wine 
(most of it strong) per head each year. By 1840 they drank only half as much. The 
fact can be accounted for in many ways. Spirits, beer, tea and coffee all became 
popular. Perhaps just as important was an increasing standard of living that offered a 
greater range of comforts to the middle class than a mere fiery glassful. 

And this was the age of chapel building; a puritan religious revival that for the 
first time promoted the idea of Temperance. Port, in particular, carried with it 
associations with three-bottle men that sherry, the newcomer, was innocent of. 
There was a significant moment in the 1820s, when the pages of the Royal 
household, up to then issued with a bottle of porta day, found it replaced by a bottle 
of sherry. In 1837 the Victorian age began. The 1840s saw sherry draw level with 
Pore i 1450 sien @vertoor 
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PORT HAD STARTED THE CENTURY HOLDING ALL THE CARDS. Perhaps one of the reasons 
why it was so successfully challenged was that it was still, well over a century after 
Pombal had tried to define it, perpetually in a crisis of identity. Even in 1877, on a 
visit to the port country, the English journalist Henry Vizetelly complained: “There 
are almost as many styles of port wine as shades of ribbon in a haberdasher's shop”. 

Before the Peninsula War this was perhaps partly accounted for by the poor 
communications between the shippers and the distant growers, and the fact that the 
Douro Wine Company was an unwanted intermediary in every transaction. But in 
the 19th century the shippers began to buy quintas, or farms, up the Douro, and 
become makers of some of their wine themselves. More fundamentally, it was 
D eame ne climate of the Upper Douro is almost as wayward as that ot, say, 
Bordeaux. Unlike the Andalusian seaside, where every season 1s not unlike the last, 
different vintages 1n different valleys high above the river Corgo sent down wines 
varying from mulberry-coloured monsters to quite pale insipid fluids. 

The effect of adding brandy to the first was to make what we now think of as a 
Vintage port; a wine of huge but rugged character that needs many years to mature 
in bottle. The same amount of brandy added to the second produced nothing but 
the inflammatory sort of dose James Boswell so bitterly condemned: all fire and no 
flavour. 

The solera system had almost by chance presented Jerez with various but 
consistent personalities for its different wines. Customers could pick and choose 
from a known range of samples — and indeed blend their own brands, which 1s what 


The Battle of Oporto in 1809 left the city in the hands of the British. Wellington's 
forces, having liberated the Factory House from the French, dined there often until 
the tide of war removed them into Spain in 1812. 
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they increasingly came to do. Port was just finding its way, and ageing its wines 
more in wood before selling them, when a single superlative vintage pushed it 
towards a conclusion. 1820 was the year: a magnificent summer and ports of such 
natural ‘‘generosity’’, so rich, sweet and fruity, that they could not be improved. 
Unfortunately 1t created a demand that could not be satisfied. The only way in 
succeeding years to try to match the 1820 was by increasing the contentious dosage 
of brandy. 


PORTUGAL MEANWHILE WAS THROWN INTO A SERIES OF REVOLUTIONS and civil wars. 
1820 saw the first: a nationalist movement aimed once more at reducing the 
SHEET EEE L aa lhc commander Or ene ORC Nes CUTE vies RINGS CTI 
ITH TT TET EE ITE HET 
permeated Portuguese politics. Other convulsions that followed were more often, 
in Rose Macaulay's words, “the proclamation of noble and infatuated constitu- 
tons" — but nonetheless fatal for those who stood in their way. Here was another 
SREE E E eb ecemilerezeaumdemorco ln Jerez mtesation ome pame SL HEL 
community was complete; in Oporto the British lived in an enclave in the shadow 
one tactory Meuse, mantas thelr cali bmtismannevanece aro naci 
strife and insurrection. Very few spoke Portuguese; nearly all played cricket. 


IN 1852 EVEN THE MOST PHLEGMATIC RAISED AN EYEBROW: the Upper Douro itself was 
seized by the “Miguelites”, the followers of the would-be dictator Dom Miguel. 
Oporto was held by his brother and rival Dom Pedro, the former Emperor of 
Brazil. In due course Dom Miguel laid siege to the town and occupied the wine 
lodges across the river. There followed 18 months of extreme discomfort, in which 


THE DAC TOR Y HOUSE 


The living symbol of the historical British 
presence in Oporto is the stately stone building of 
1790 known officially as the British Association, 
Guate llendo aste Pacto TORSE. 
It is a masterpiece of 18th-century English 
Inde tatemnca ia arce care almost 
dian English country house, in fact, except that it 
stands on a rusticated arcade of seven bays, and in 
the busiest part of Oporto. 

Inside, 1ts pillared entrance hall, monumental 
staircase, ballroom, drawing room, library and 
map room have the same understated opulence 
and seem designed more for comfortable private 
life than for commerce. Indeed it feels as though 
the most urgent business transacted there was the 
regular luncheon and dinners. They had a unique 
feature: the drawing room and the dessert room, 
placed end to end, are equipped so that the guests 
can move on to an identical table in another room 
to drink their port undistracted by the smell of 
food. For the same reaseim the Oncinalewitelinem 


(still perfectly preserved) is on the top floor of the 
building. 

The original function of a “factory” or 
“feitoria” for foreign merchants was abandoned 
shortly after the building was finished. In 1814 it 
became simply a private club rather after the 
manner of those in London, but jealously guar- 
ded by the established port-shippers against 
incursions by parvenues fish-merchants and 
others. At the frequent formal balls of the roth 
century it was decreed: "no Portuguese officer 
under the rank of Field Ofic cabo 

Today members, still all of them port- 
shippers and most of them British, meet weekly 
for Wednesday lunch, except during the vintage. 
The time-honoured ritual of passing the decanter 
to the left is observed. A glass of Tawny port is 
followed by a vintage wine whose identity only 
the chairman knows — and a modest wager (the 
oldest English custom of all) is placed on which 


vintage, and which shippers, it turns out to be. 
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the exploits of a motley mercenary army, largely from Glasgow, loom large 1n local 
folklore. There was more than alarm when the Miguelites blew up the stores of the 
Douro Wine Company, the great brandy depot: the flames threatened everybody's 
port. Happily a British warship, stationed in the river, as Britain's prime minister 
Palmerston said, to “see fair play”, landed a fire-fighting force that prevented a 
general conflagration, but had to watch as 27,000 pipes “of boiling port" made their 
muddy way down to the Douro. 27,000 pipes was approximately one year’s exports 
o Ji ll 


THE FINAL THROES OF PORT'S STRUGGLE FOR IDENTITY were still to come. They were 
precipitated by a young man who arrived from England, at the age of 22, just in 
time to become one of the minor heroes of the siege; crossing the river by night to 
stand guard in the lodges of his family's firm, Oflley Forrester & Co. 

Joseph James Forrester was a polymath and a dreamer, a good farmer, a tolerable 
businessman, a talented artist and portraitist, and a scientist and cartographer of 
genius. He rapidly made himself fluent in Portuguese and known to all classes, from 
the aristocracy of Oporto to the peasantry of the Upper Douro, where he spent 
months on foot, in the wildest country, surveying for his masterpiece: his maps. 

One of these maps charts the whole river from the Spanish border to the sea, 
another, whose detailed draughtsmanship makes it a work of art, the wine country, 
which he grew to know better than any man. In the 1850s, when the deadly vine 
fungus Oidium reached the Douro (as it was to reach most of Europe) Forrester’s 
study of its nature and possible cure was well in advance of his time. 

The Portuguese title of Baron was just one of many honours showered on 


Joseph Forrester by governments all over Europe. 


Baron Forrester's accusations 
against the Douro Wine 
Company included the charge 
that their tasters failed to smell 
the wine when judging it, 
relying only on the prejudice 
that the darker the wine was, 
the better. 
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Ten years, ora little more, of watching port grown, fermented and prepared for 
shipping convinced Forrester that the accepted methods were destroying its 
potential. He, more than anyone, should have known what he was talking about. 
He owned the Quinta Boa Vista, high up the river, and signed himself “Douro 
Farmer and British Merchant”. In 1844 he published a pamphlet whose title, A 
Word or Two about Port Wine is a masterpiece of understatement. In essence, he 
repeated the accusations that had been tossed back and forth a century before: that 
brandy and elderberry juice were ruining port, which should be, and always had 
been (this is certainly not true) a “natural” wine, without fortification. 

If no brandy was used, what was the Douro Wine Company for? Its monopoly 
of brandy was its trump card — and may have been, to do the Miguelites justice, the 
reason why they blew up its stores. As to the quality of its brandy, that was another 
Matter Neddimo.( wim doerore Forre ter) desesli»esnc dy exe erase e a SES 
SEAT es analisis ERS G ovo tre Use cam De made, hey evento eco LEE 
¡malo moco RENE 

As to the potential of the Douro to make excellent natural wine he was right: 
there 1s no longer any doubt. That there was general use of elderberries again was 
also tile (mole not. permaps, Of Very ereal ImipoLtance). 

But Forrester was completely wrong about English taste — which was, when all 
¡sacando reel arDlter OF wiat IS7Or 15) WOU COOd DOR mises anne 
disingenuous as to believe that “my countrymen do not desire ... wine full of 
brandy; they prefer wines the most pure, and the least inebriative possible". Would 
that it were so. It is not impossible that taste will change; that one day the “light” 
wines of the Douro will replace its dessert wines in public favour. But not in 
Forrester s lifetime; nor, I believe, in mine. 


FORRESTER FOUGHT A PASSIONATE CAMPAIGN, but lost it with good grace. He did not 
alter the nature of port; probably he reduced its adulteration. He lived in the heyday 
of the industry, when it was not too difficult to forgive: demand was steady, and a 
sernies of excellent vintages, Maturing im Dore tocver more ellc du Me Sn e NET IS 
proving that blackstrap was not the only outcome of adding brandy to the wine. 

By the 1840s something akin to the pattern of port today was being developed. 
Charles Dickens, 1m 1344, imademthe first reterence 1m literatura UN ome 


IAE PORTSHIPRERS SECRET 
Just what fine wine unfortified port (or rather the The distinguished Portuguese firm of Ferrei- 
table wine of the Upper Douro) can be is well- | ra have long made a small amount of a wine of 
known to port shippers, but until recently has | outstanding quality called Barca Velha, or fami- 


Decime carnosas Se eLo: Hacky os O lso es T 


The British journalist Henry Vizetelly was | nha”. There is, however, nothing diminutive 
given some to taste at the famous Quinta do | about the wine. 
¡Noval a 1577; and ne certamly liked at ver Morte resentido ss @ os 
much: “. .. by combining a certain roundness | produced excellent deep coloured table wine of 
with a subdued astringency [it] participated | quite remarkable smoothness, and Noval is once 
somewhat of the character of both Burgundy and | again among the Quintas which are actively 
Bordeaux. It certainly possessed none of the | experimenting with a wine which poetic justice 
Coaraci ac Of pore . should call, simply, "Forrester '. 
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wine made lighter, faded in colour and with its fruity taste transmuted by ageing for 
a decade or more in barrel. Even the shippers’ names, or most of them, are familiar 
to us now, and the quintas that they built, higher and higher in the canyons of the 
Douro, became the setting for a social life that a contemporary tea-planter would 
o ERE cal 

IAS oro om HE ECR T cis end Raros andres IR mite 
prime of middle age, he set out with two of the aristocrats of the Upper Douro, 
Osona asada terrace dial irom the solere Ji es Quintade y arcellas to 
sail down-river to Pinhao. He had decorated his famous map with the beauty spots 
Cue S IT va SIE Graci de Valea the deep conve tad) O cme 
18th century was the limit of navigation. Even today, with the Douro dammed and 
placid, it is a haunting spot, between smooth granite walls that rise sheer from the 
water. In May 1862 the river was in spate; the pinnace hit a rock. Donna Antonia 
Ferreira and Baroness Fladgate floated to safety on their crinolines. Forrester’s body 
\vas never found. 


EXHAUSTING LABOUR 


The scene described in the lagar of the Quinta do 
Seixo, where the 1877 vintage was being trod- 


. “The 


treaders, with their white breeches well tucked 


den, sounds like a painting by Goya... 


IO es separation ote nene cia 

andeiaeimehelisarms Onecach Oller s 
shoulders, commence work by raising and low- 
. ering their feet... varying this, after a time, with 
songs and shoutings in order to keep the weaker 
and the lazier ones up to the work, which 1s quite 
as irksome and monotonous as either treadmill or 
prison crank, which tender-hearted philanthro- 
pists regard with so much horror .... Taking part 
with them in the treading is a little band of 
musicians, with drum, fife, fiddle, and guitar, 
who strike up a lively tune. Occasionally, too, 
nips of brandy are served out and the overseers 
present cigarettes all round, whereupon the 
treaders vary their monotonous movements with 
AURIS REEE E 


The first treading goes on for 18 hours; after a 
break the second treading starts. “By this time, 
the grapcs are pretty well crushed, and walking 
over the pips and stalks, strewn at the bottom of 
the lagar, becomes something like the pilgrima- 
ges of old when the devout trudged wearily 


| along, with hard peas packed between the soles of 


The 


. move slowly about in their mauve- 


their feet ande tne soleo noes: 
lagariros . . 
coloured mucilaginous bath in a listless kind of 
way «2. 2 [hemnddlestikes up anew. te dims 
sounds ... and the overseers drowsily upbraid. 
But all to no purpose. Music has lost its inspira- 


tion and authority its terrors, and the men, dead 


| beat, raise one purple leg languidly after the 


9 


Other. 

Only a small minority of (the best quality) 
port is trodden today; and by whole families 
together in a scene more like a barn-dance than a 
treadmill. 
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EN sun rising over Champagne on the 
tenth of September 1815 found something more stirring to illuminate than the usual 
placid dewy vines, their leaves yellowing and their grapes turning gold for the 
approaching vintage. 

On the plain south of Epernay, where the first light had touched the little hill of 
Mont Aime among the eastern slopes by the village of Vertus, a seemingly endless 
army was assembling from bivouacs in all the villages around. The light of dawn 
flashed on the cuirasses of hussars and glowed on the bearskins of great-coated 
erenadiers. It gleamed on the flanks of Cossack ponies and gilded the long barrels of 
muskets and field artillery. Marching files of infantry half a mile long broke to make 
way for cavalry squadrons at the trot, kicking up the chalk, their harness slapping 
and jingling, their officers standing in their stirrups, straining to find their place in 
what seemed the biggest battle-plan Europe had ever seen. 

At seven o clock, the gigantic muster was in order. Seven Russian army corps, 
almost 300,000 fighting men, formed phalanx after phalanx as far as the eye could 
sec. At eight, a mounted procession climbed the Mont Aime, whose top had been 
levelled tor the occasion. Alexander T. the Tar of Russia, asias: UNS 
Emperor of Austria and the Kine of Prussia, the Prince Royallot Baw amen T as 
of Wrede and the Duke of Wellington. 

The Tsar raised his hand, and the seven corps launched into a series of yet more 
intricate manoeuvres, eventually to form a colossal square. The monarchs, the 
generals and their staff descended from the mount, and deep in thought rode slowly 
along the ranks of whiskered Russians. They had been invited to inspect the 
contemporary equivalent of Russia's strategic ballistic missiles — and in the heart of 
France. 


THE CREDIT FOR THIS EXTRAORDINARY PIECE OF POWER-PLAY goes largely to France's 
representative at the Congress of Vienna, which had been in session since 
Napoleon s abdication the previous year to decide on the future of France and the 
territories she had conquered. He was Charles-Maurice de Talleyrand-Perigord, 
Prince of Benevento, universally and respectfully known as Talleyrand. Before the 
Revolution he had been Bishop of Autun. No twist in the deadly complexities of 
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revolutionary politics had wrong-footed him, and now, in his 60s, "cynical and 
voluptuary”, he was the embodiment of French diplomacy. For infantry at Vienna 
he brought France’s greatest chef, Antoine Caréme. Champagne provided his 
artillery. 

As for the political significance of this greatest of military parades, it stemmed 
from the Tsar's discomfort (Talleyrand and Caréme helping him to think clearly) at 
seeing his two great military neighbours, Prussia and Austria, set on dismembering a 
defeated France. Three months after the Battle of Waterloo their intention was to 
reduce France to a minor power. Russia (and each other) would then be their only 
considerable rivals. Russia's interest lay 1n keeping France as a power to be reckoned 
with at the far end of Europe, to give the Austrians and Prussians a second front to 
worry about. Thus the Tsar and the newly-restored King of France, Louis XVIII 
(Louis XVII was lost and never found), had common cause. The show of strength 
on the fields of Champagne took place with French consent. It was a strange 
outcome to Napoleon's invasion of Russia three years earlier. And politics apart, it 
was the greatest public relations event that any wine region would ever see. 


BUT THE STORY IS MORE COMPLEX, AND MIGHT BE STARTED ANYWHERE back in the 18th 
century, where such pioneers as Moet, Ruinart, Roederer and Heidsieck were 
wooing crowned heads, building on the brilliant debut of champagne at the courts 
of London and Paris. 

The adoption of champagne by monarch after monarch in the 18th century 1s 
the folklore of the industry which made public relations into an art form. How 
Frederick Wilhelm of Prussia commissioned the Academy of Berlin to discover 
why the wine sparkled, but balked at giving them a single bottle to experiment on; 
how Catherine the Great in Russia fortified her young officer friends; how Louis 
XVI consoled himself before the guillotine, and how Napoleon encouraged the 


On his last visit to Epernay, 
the embattled Napoleon 
decorated Jean-Remy Moet 
with his own cross of the 
Legion of Honour. Days later 
the Russians arrived, and soon 
the Emperor was in Elba. 
Imperial favour was no bar to 
Moét’s social advance: in 1815 
he entertained every Allied 
prince and general from the 
Tsar to Blucher, and in peace- 
time he became supplier to 
every European court. 
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Napoleon's visits to Epernay were so frequent that Jean-Rémy Moet built two 
guest houses for the use of the emperor and his entourage. The gardens and 
orangery — designed by the miniaturist Jean-Baptiste Isabey — still survive. 


intimacy of the Mayor of Epernay, Jean-Rémy Moet, who built a species of private 
tavern for the Emperor and his family to stay 1n on their frequent visits to Epernay: 
an essential staging post (they found) between Paris and any activity on the Austrian 
and Prussian fronts. 


SINCE ITS LAUNCH OVER A CENTURY BEFORE, Champagne had pursued three different 
Cateemseatileast, as Ole Ol Framce simost celemrared sil wimite sin esa do o linac 
form of Sillery) for the conservative gourmand; as an honourable red alternative to 
one of the lighter sorts of burgundy, and in its sparkling form as the wine of the 
sinfully rich and richly sinful. But the region really made its bread and butter (and 
NOt very much DULteE TO Oceans Or Cheap fed wie, \U tie stint UE CEN 
century red wine was 90% of its production; by 1850 it had still only been reduced 
to two-thirds. 

While the reputation of sparkling champagne had grown, and the demand now 
reached several hundred thousand bottles a year, its technology had not. A large part 


SIE 


Tie wines ot the pioneer bula family sectate a6 
Verzenay and other willages near Reims were 
always called Sillery, and the name was synony- 
mous with the top quality of still champagne 
throughout the second half of the 18th century. 

The jase Wrilarte m direct Mime SSMUS 
Marechale cd Tstrets, 2 masterly lady of fon 
dable determination who made divine wine and 
treated her peasants like convicts. Her brilliaine 
blend of Pinot Noir and Fromenteau (Pinot Gris) 
was the royal favourite, and became known 
simply as Vin de la Maréchale. After her little- 


fecretted deat in 1795 Mer estate IO Sus 


stock of wine was inherited by a distant cousin, 
the Comte de Genlis, who took the title of 
Marquis de Sillery. His wife, Madame de Genlis, 
was the best-known blue-stocking of her age, and 
an important educational reformer. Alas, the new 
marquis paid for the sins of the old Maréchale 
under the guillotine and Sillery was sacked. 

Madame de Genlis became almost a private 
tutor to Napoleon, but the Brulart vineyards 
were sold to M Moét and M Ruinart. The name 
Sillery continued in use throughout the roth 
century, but the last time this great wine was 
Dudes vemm 
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The Château de Sillery, home of the Brularts and the infamous Moréchale 
d'Estrées, survived the fury of the revolutionary mob, but not the shelling of the 
First World War. 


of the fun (thought those frivolous times) was in cutting the string that held down 
the cork, and sprinkling the filles de joie with the expensive mousse. Ageing 
courtiers in particular found irresistible symbolism in the explosion of froth. They 
were still often disappointed by bottles with very little gas, or with a few big bubbles 
that were horribly described as yeux de crapauds — toads’ eyes — or by various ailments 
of unstable wine that produced the effect of a shmy worm in the bottle, or just a 
thick and murky fluid. Meanwhile a depressingly large proportion of the bottles 
continued to explode in the cellars. 

There was no shortage of potential customers, for anyone who had drunk a 
good bottle, as M. Moet and his colleagues found, was hooked for life. The only 
catch was that they had to be very rich; the laborious and uncertain manufacture was 
extremely expensive. If sparkling champagne was ever to become a universal wine, 
that could be packed off abroad with confidence and in industrial quantities, many 
technical problems still needed to be solved. 


IN ALL OF HISTORY ONLY ONE WOMAN IS KNOWN AS “THE WIDOW’’, without 
qualification. If it 1s true that the perfectionism of Dom Pérignon earned for 
champagne a unique place as the wine of princes and palaces throughout Europe, it 
is no less true that Nicole-Barbe Clicquot-Ponsardin, widowed with a baby 
daughter in 1805 at the age of 27, found the way to make it the celebratory wine of 
the entire world. 

The Russians, with their unerring taste for the most effective liquor, were her 
improbable allies in her enterprise. Not her countrymen (though many were her 
rivals) nor the British, whose bilious national taste for brandied wine only gave way 
to champagne later in the century. In Russia she conquered a wider market for her 
sparkling wine than champagne had ever known. In order to supply it she was 
obliged to industrialize 1ts manufacture. The firm her husband started was a little 
country practice; as a widow she transformed its yellow label into the most widely- 
recognized on earth. 
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The veuve Clicqout as a relatively young woman in an early 

daguerreotype. Widowed at 27, she ran the firm until her death at 89. 
THE REVOLUTION HAD BEEN A DISTRESSING INTERLUDE for an industry that catered for 
TIE Ee sete Vea tan COE c One d Ome mercantes lel: 
saved several heads, including his own, by deleting the titles of each of his customers 
and writing the word Citizen instead. Napoleon's wars caused the removal of all 
ready casio mie secme misrance before Ii was exacted for tne lmpenalleyies ko 
export was the answer, but elaborate blockading and counter-blockading had made 
thade between E O pean ports uncertain, (osa tie least, Represemtaliyes oe 
Champagne houses followed the armies, vulture-like, to quench the victors’ thirsts 
while the bodies were counted. But there was a limit to the amount of expansion 
daat comlamne! basealtomicelebratine tne I va b OTI ame. JU S CURIE 
jb eessbtanbeab steeply to decline. 

The widow Clicquot was fortunate in having a salesman of genius; a Mr Bohne 
that her husband had met in Bale. He first tried England, without much success, then 
took his wares to Russia, Prussia and Austria. One of his letters, written from St 
Petersbure im 1806, epitemizes the mvalticsinvolveda. Ihe Tarma is eroi bol ale 
itis a Prince, gallons of champagne will be drunk all over this vast country. Do not 
mention it, or all our rivals will be here at once." 

Napoleon's invasion of Russia in 1811 was the turning point. Many had 
misgivings about the distance and difficulty of the Emperor's most ambitious 
enterprise. Not all: a legend says that Charles-Henri Heidsieck arrived in Moscow 
on horse-back, his order book at the ready, several weeks before the Imperial army. 

But in 1812 at Borodino, just outside Moscow, it was the pessimists who were 
proved riehe The Russians and their deadly allies, Generals Janer anden 
turned what had appeared to be the relentless tide. The retreat from Moscow was an 
ice-bound shambles that left the Emperor with no alternative but to hurry home 
and raise the new forces he now needed for the defence of France. 


Henry Vizetelly made an acid comment on the | superficial character, it 1s true, may be said to 
Russians’ conversion to champagne: "From this | date. Had Peter the Great only preferred cham- 
influx of sparkling wine into the frozen empire of | pagne to corn-brandy, the country would have 


the Tsar the acceptance of civilisation, of rather | been Europeanised long ago". 
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NAPOLEON'S LAST DEFENSIVE BATTLES BEFORE HIS ABDICATION brought the Russian 
and the Prussian armies in force to Champagne. The region had suffered as a camp 
and crossroads 1n many wars, but for three weeks in the early spring of 1814 1t was 
the bearpit in which the retreating Emperor fought and won skirmish after skirmish 
with generalship as brilliant as he had ever displayed. In the words of Victor Hugo, 
he "wrote with the local names of Champagne the last pages of his prodigious 
poem: Arcis-sur- Aube, Chàlons, Reims, Champaubert, Sézanne, Vertus, Méry, La 
Fére, Montmirail. So many combats; so many victories". 

He had no forces left, though, to face the massing allies marching inexorably 
usse conis apena) ke ato obe R ans and he Prussians, The day Pene ke 
Epernay fell, taking his leave of his loyal friend Jean-Rémy Moét, the Emperor 
pinned on his breast his own cross of the Légion d'Honneur, then left for Paris and 
his abdication. 


THE RUSSIANS UNDOUBTEDLY HAD THE BEST OF THE OCCUPATION, and the French, 
though terrified of the Cossacks and Kalmucks, found that the pillage might have 
been worse. As it happened the Russian commander in Reims was one of St 
Petersburg's most polished officers; Prince Sergei Alexandrovich Wolkonski. The 
Prussians, no doubt envious of the Russian billet, proposed to enter Reims and 
SrcminbUtcanmad supplies: nave ie e SOL ordern TOn the Tar Wrote back 
W olkonski, “not to exact any requisitions from this town. As for your insolent 
threat of sending troops to Reims, I have plenty of Cossacks here to receive them." 

If the legends are true, requisitions did not need to be extracted. They were 
carried up willingly from, amongst others, the cellars of the far-sighted Widow 
Clicquot. “Today they drink”, were her somewhat tight-lipped words, “Tomo- 
rrow they will pay”. 

Nor did she hesitate for a moment before putting her maxim into effect. She 
ignored the fact that the borders of Russia were still officially closed to French 
goods. The occupying forces left in May 1814. By the beginning of June, scarcely 
giving them time to reach home, she had a ship chartered, a 75-ton Dutch "flute", 
the Sweers Gebroeders, loaded with Mr Bohne and as much champagne as it could 
carry (and that the Russians had left undrunk), and sailing for the Baltic. 1811, the 
year of Halley’s comet, had been a wonderful vintage. She sent as much as she had. 
The ship reached Koenigsberg (today’s Kaliningrad) on July 3rd, to find that French 
goods were no longer excluded. Bohne had the field to himself. There was not 
another voyageur from Champagne within 500 miles. 

"It is with infinite satisfaction”, wrote Mr Bohne, “that I have examined the 
samples. Spring water 1s infinitely less limpid than they are. Everyone is agog at the 
idea of tasting them.” The Tsar himself had arrived back in Koenigsberg; even the 
Imperial door was not closed to Mr Bohne. “You see”, he wrote again to the widow 
in Reims, “what authority one has when one has good merchandise to provide. I 
had only to let drop the number of my hotel room, and a queue formed outside my 


5 


door 


ONE OF THE REASONS WHY THE RUSSIANS SO DOTED on what they called “Klikofskoe”” 
was that the widow made 1t extremely sweet. Before dispatching her bottles she 
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removed the sediment an essential operation — and filled its place (even as much asa 
third of the bottle) with a syrupy mixture of wine, sugar and brandy. The Ast 
Spumante of today, though lower in alcohol and with its distinctive muscat flavour, 
perhaps comes nearer than any modern champagne to the taste the Russians loved. 

As to the limpidity that gave Mr Bohne so much satisfaction, there is little doubt 
that the art of clearing the wine of sediment was the great Clicquot contribution to 
the technology of champagne — arrived at, so the legend goes, by the nightly vigils 
of the widow, lantern in hand; the very Florence Nightingale of the cellar. 


IN THE FIRST YEARS OF THE IQTH CENTURY SEDIMENT was an increasing problem. The 
more sparkling the wine was required to be, the more sugar was added to produce 
more fermentation in the bottle and — providing the bottle withstood the pressure — 
the more dead yeast cells would result. That chey were yeast cells was unknown: the 
deposit wasstelie med to ase mare ~ a HT a CSS Kelis) Mae ominys SIMI al 
SImvbvedaune pies imie, ende fermentadon It ine barre eG) e co Fein ocn MD 
bottling, and had somehow reappeared in the bottled wine. 

lo remove this “marc” it had to be collected. The standard way was by 
periodically picking the bottle up, giving it either a sharp tap or arousing shake, and 
then putting it back in its pile. The intention was to concentrate the sediment in as 
MAON a COM pass asPOssible alone theo Wet side Of tHe GIC PS ONE a Gel UIN cd 
Stace, depulage, orcdecanmtimeunto'anotbrer bottle, the maximum or clear wine could 
be pommed our Berore the sediment started to move and cloud it, Every Doble 
other words, required as delicate a decanting operation as an old bottle of burgundy. 
It goes without saying that at least half the pressure of gas was lost in the process. It 
was not the widow herself, but one of her employees, Antoine de Muller, devised a 


The production line of champagne, as described by Vizetelly: disgorging, 
liquering, corking, stringing and wiring. Despite the advent of machinery, making 
champagne was and remains a labour-intensive business. 
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better method. If the bottle was kept with the cork downwards the marc could be 
persuaded to collect, notalong the side of the bottle, but on the cork. Then when the 
cork was removed the sediment would fly out first, and there would be no need to 
decant the rest of the wine and lose half its fizz. It could simply be topped up with 
“liqueur” and equipped with a new cork. 

The precise evolution of the idea is unknown. De Muller came to work for the 
widow in 1810. In a letter of January 1816, writing from Avize, he referred to 
bottles "on the table", and explains his observation that a more compact marc is 
formed if the bottle is not moved too much. Folklore joins in here, suggesting that 
the Clicquot kitchen table was taken down to the cellar and pierced with holes to 
take the necks of the bottles; at first vertically, then, with the refinement of practice, 
at an oblique angle. 

Certainly it was on some such table that the first modern-style "remuage" took 
place. The new technique was to wait until the “marc” had come to rest on the side 
of the bottle, then put it in a hole in the table, and at frequent intervals lift it half out 
of the hole, give it a sharp shake, and drop it back in. The jerk against the table gave 
the sediment another impulsion towards the cork. Up to 1821 the firm of Clicquot 
was the only one practising this technique and had managed to keep it a secret. It was 
in 1821 that the widow was joined by a German partner, Edouard Werlé from the 
Rhineland, who in due course took over the running of the establishment. It 
remains, though, a teasing possibility that the bottles of "comet" wine that so 
excited Mr Bohne by their limpidity in 1814 were the first fruits of de Muller’s 
labours, and hence the first that might be called “modern” bottles of champagne. 


CHAMPAGNE BECAME AN INDUSTRY ONCE THE SECRET OF REMUAGE was known. It 
could be organized on a production- line scale ina way that decanting never could. 
In the 1820s alone four famous houses began to trade: Irroy, Joseph Perrier, Mumm 
and Bollinger. In 1826 a clerk from Clicquot took the technique to Heilbronn on the 
Neckar in Württemberg. In the same year the first sparkling-wine house opened in 
Burgundy — to make, of all unlikely things, sparkling red Nuits St Georges. Before 
the middle of the century Pommery & Greno, Deutz & Geldermann, Krug and Pol 
Roger had all founded houses in Reims or Epernay. Five out of these ten familiar 
names of long-established champagne-makers, like Mr Werle of Clicquot, came 
RETER ERER 

From a total sales figure for sparkling champagne at the end of the 18th century 
of something like 300,000 bottles, by 1853 the total had reached 20 millions. As in 
the sherry business, which was growing at almost the same rate at the same time 
(both Reims and Jerez, by coincidence, acquired a railway link the same year: 1854) 


Once the technology of making sparkling wine | better, and soon red burgundy was being put 
was mastered, Germany and Burgundy were | through the methode champenoise”. Nuits-St- 
quick to adopt it. By 1830 it was in use for white | Georges became the centre of the industry, which 
burgundy, mainly of Buxy near Mercurey, | enjoyed a vogue among Paris dandies, and which 
at one point went so far as to make a sparkling 


which fizzed well enough to break plenty of 


bottles, but did not kcep its mousse for years like | Romance Conti (but spoilt it, it was said, by 


champagne. Wine made from red grapes did | blending in some Chablis). 
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there seemed to be no limit to the money to be made. Sherry and champagne shared 
a new concept in the wine industry; the elaboration of wines by manufacturing 
methods that require time and capital tied up in stocks which are beyond the reach 
of almost any farmer. In Champagne particularly the industrialist found it easy to 
dominate his supplier; he could refuse to buy grapes until they were in danger of 
becoming worthless and the farmer grew desperate. Nor were there any workable 
regulations to prevent him buying grapes outside the region, which was not then 
defined in any meaningful way by law. There were many cowboys in the trade, and 
much appalling wine sold as champagne to a gullible newly-prosperous public. It 
was easily masked behind a heavy dosage of sweet liqueur: the concept of dry 
champagne had yet to be invented. 


MEANWHILE, FROM THE MAKER'S POINT OF VIEW, BY FAR the most serious problem 
remained the dreaded explosions below ground as the unpredictable pressure 
shattered the unreliable bottles. 1828 was a disastrous year: 80% of the bottles burst. 
The unanswered question was how to estimate the sugar needed for the second 
fermentation to produce the right amount of gas, other than simply by tasting. 
Another unknown was not even suspected: how much yeast the wine contained. A 
year of serious "casse" was probably a year in which the yeast was more active than 
usual — but no one yet knew that yeasts were involved in fermentation at all. 

1836 saw the first of the problems at least partly solved. A chemist named 
Francois from Chalons-sur-Marne invented the sucre-oenométre; an instrument for 
measuring the sugar content. With its help the number of breakages was gradually 
reduced until, in 1866, André Jullien could report that the average was only 15 or 20 
per cent. It was still extremely unwise to go into a champagne cellar, at least in 
spring, without a wire mask to protect your face. 

All bottles arriving from the glass companies were suspect. According to Cyrus 
Redding, recording every detail m about 1830, the custom was to clink them 
together smartly in pairs when they were delivered. Any that broke at the first clink 
were charged to the glassmaker; any of irregular shape or with obvious faults were 
set aside for bottling red wine. 

Fifty years later, England's most thorough, and most entertaining, chronicler of 
champagne, Henry Vizetelly, told the same story, adding in a footnote the 
mysterious circumstance that champagne bottles, it was believed, could never be re- 
used, because the pressure weakened the glass. Of a batch of 3,000 bottles used a 
second time as an experiment, "only 15 or 16 resisted the pressure”. His scriptural] 
reference about new wine in old bottles inclines one to take the whole notion with a 
pincho sal 

Vizetelly's book, A History of Champagne, published in London and New York 
In 1882, with 350 engravings ranging from works of art to diagrams to cartoons, 
marked a new departure in publications about wine: the popular illustrated wine 
book — but with no less scholarship than his forerunners. 

“Good champagne does not rain down from the clouds”, he writes, “or gush 
from the rocks, but is the result of incessant labour, patient skill, minute precaution, 
and careful observation. ... The special character of champagne is that its 
manufacture only commences where that of other wines ordinarily ends." 
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THE LAST DEVELOPMENT THAT WAS NEEDED TO BRING THE CHAMPAGNE OF HISTORY Into 
its modern context was its drying-out from the Sauternes-like sweetness which 
made it a dessert wine — at least in the widow's time — to something that could be 
drunk with any food, or in the new-fangled role (the word first appeared in 1894) of 
EE lí 

In mid-century the degree of syrupy liqueur added to the wine varied from 
country to country of its destination, but all were very sweet. Measured in grams of 
sugar per litre for France it was about 165; for Germany a little more; for 
Scandinavia as much as 200; while Russians would drink anything from 250 to 330 — 
which would have made an actress’s slipper very sticky indeed. The United States 
had a D Gr drier taste than Frucci ostias TD nl 
eccentrically, required only 22-66 grams; that is 2-676 of “liqueur d'expédition. 
For comparison, the figures today for sweet champagne may rise as high as so 
grams, for dry as high as 35; Brut has up to 15 grams, while true or “ultra” brut 
asno a TH 

The manner of drinking champagne in the 1840s and sos partly accounts for 1ts 
overwhelming sweetness. The “coupe” glass with 1ts wide and shallow bowl was 
invented in about 1840 (although the public relations machine has long since 
attributed its shape to the bosom of Marie-Antoinette). The wine served in it was 
"frappé" — whose best translation, perhaps, would be "knocked cold”: 1t was almost 
as much a sorbet as a drink. It was also frequently tinted with what was 
cUpMemustiediii called “vilndemisiges our oleis ic clon can UIC 


THE CREDIT FOR THINKING DRY GOES TO A LONDON WINE MERCHANT named Burnes, 
who in 1848 tasted the excellent Perrier-Jouet vintage of 1846 in its natural 
unsweetened state. His reasoning was that the English were already only too well 
supplied with sticky drinks for dessert; that champagne would never oust port, but 
that (its price apart) it would be a wonderful drink to go with dinner if it tasted 
winey rather than sugary. It was also, to borrow Jullien's marvellous phrase, more 
"susceptible d'étre bu à haute dose sans incommoder”. Shipped completely without 
sweetening it caused more shock than pleasure, but from the 1850s on house after 
house in Champagne started shipping somewhat drier wines to England. 1865 was 
an excellent vintage: both Ayala and Bollinger scored hits with the Prince of Wales 
when they shipped it unsweetened — or almost. Even the house of Clicquot sold a 
"dry" 1857, but waited respectfully until 1869, after the death of the widow, before 
shipping a "perfectly dry wine", or Brut. 1874 was the outstandingly fine vintage 
that made the practice eencral-—atieasptortsesnelisbsmiarie t ONT STOLE PINE T T < 
the preference 1s for a medium-dry version. 


The legend that the champagne "coupe", the | Queen's Dairy Temple at the Chateau de Ram- 
shallow bowl on a stem, was modclled on the | bouillet near Versailles. The dairy still exists; as 
bosom of Marie-Antoinette is not entirely with- | does one of the four “coupes”. 

out foundation. The Sevres porcelain factory did | The wide, shallow shape of the bowl, how- 
take a cast from this august model and produced | ever, was never intended for champagne, and 
four detailed white bowls that were mounted on | cannot be compared with the tall "flute" glass for 
claborate bases of three goat's heads to adorn the | revealing the quality of the wine. 
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Having to produce unsweetened wine was salutary for the champagne industry. 
Sweetness 1s a mask for many faults; dry wine put the producers on their mettle. Few 
were substantial vineyard owners in relation to their enormous demand for grapes, 
so they were forced to buy a higher proportion of their raw materials from the 
villages of the “river”, “mountain” and the Cote des Blancs that produced the best 
quality. Dry champagne, it might be said, was the spur to the proper reward of the 
orowers of the best grapes. Those in such famous villages as Ay, Hautvillers, 
Verzenay, Bouzy, Avize and Vertus had always made a relatively good living, but 
the competition among the producers now led to a serious classification by quality 
iEneas Ol une ebbe recio. 


IT IS FITTING TO LEAVE CHAMPAGNE ONCE MORE TO THE TRAMP OF MARCHING FEET that 
has always been the refrain to its story. In 1866 the widow died at the age of 89, 
having lived her later years in a state of superfluous pomp which expressed only 
too well the self-satisfaction of the Champenois. Her Chateau de Boursault, over- 
looking the valley of the Marne, might have been the place Byron had in mind 
when he wrote '^wealth had done wonders; taste not much”. In 1869 the Prussians 
were back, Champagne was a battlefield again, and the pain and ignominy of two 
years of enemy occupation settled once more over the region. 

The winter siege of Paris by the Prussians in 1870 provides a gastronomic 
footnote. There was no food in the city, but plenty of wine. The menu for 
Christmas Day at the famous restaurant Voisin proposed (I had better leave it in the 


decent obscurity of the original tongue) "chat flanqué de rats, accompagné d'un 


Bollinger frappe”. 
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JOHN BULL 
VINEYARD 


66 [ 
naclimate so favourable, the cultivation 
of the vine may be carried to any degree of perfection, and should no other article of 
commerce divert the settlers from this point, the wines of New South Wales may 
perhaps hereafter be sought with avidity and become an indispensable part of 
European tables’’. 

These words were written by Captain Arthur Phillip of the Royal Navy, the 
first Governor of the new penal colony on the east coast of Australia, on September 
28th 1788, within nine months of his landing his small force and the 700 convicts 
they were to guard on the shores of Sydney Harbour. Suiting his action to his 
words, on the banks of what is now Farm Cove, he planted the vine cuttings he had 
brought with him from home. 

Unfortunately, many articles were to divert the settlers. They were to found 
fortunes with sheep, and ruin themselves with rum; to spend 20 years in a sometimes 
cruelly disciplined, more often chaotic, and almost perpetually drunken state before 
anything resembling civilization was to take root in the colony. When it did, it wasa 
sad caricature of the motherland that had disowned her unfortunates. The privileges 


IHEFIRSTTOASI 


Captain Cook had sent the expedition to the 
wrong address. Distracted, perhaps, by the 
botanising enthusiasm of his scientist passengers 
Sip Le eph banks and Car) solder meira 
Flete ETI hey Mad aereo al 
Botany Bay, a wide open beach with no shelter, 
no anchorage for the ships, and no water supply — 
but convenient for laying out Banks's botanical 
specimens. The First Flect stayed in Botany Bay 
for a week while Captain Phillip went north up 
tne Coast to explore an ame C oobis 
Port Jackson, but not investigated. To their joy 
they found it everything Botany Bay was not. 
They were just about to set sail to take the fleet to 
this new anchorage when to their alarm they saw 


two French warships beating towards them. 


Hurriedly they hoisted a flagpole, ran up the 
Union flag, claimed the land for King George III 
and drank a toast. If this was the first toast drunk 
in Austraha it was probably not the first wine. 
Lieutenant Gidley King had offered some to two 
Aborigines who greeted their arrival. They spat it 
out, but there is no reason to think that the 
lieutenant wasted the rest of the bottle. 

Port Jackson turned out to be "the finest 
harbour in the world" — lacking nothing but an 
Opera House. So dense was the vegetation 
running down to the limpid water of its many 
branching arms that "cach man stepped from the 
boat literally into a wood”. Phillip renamed their 
chosen settlement Sydney Cove, after the Minis- 
tcr who had despatched the fleet. 
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of the military guards of the convicts, the New South Wales Corps, were so 
cynically exploited that they rapidly became known as the Rum -Corps. By 
monopolising the supply of the only liquor available, rum from Bengal, they 
cornered the accepted currency and were able to use convicts as slaves on the land 
that was given to them as of right. 

Governor Phillip was right about the potential of Australian wine — but wrong 
in his timing by almost two hundred years. The chronicle of those two centuries, 
and why the process was so slow, 1s the story of wine in Australia. 


NOT SURPRISINGLY IT WAS THE PAYMASTER OF THE RUM Corps who first procured 
himself a comfortable, and immensely profitable, billet. He was John Macarthur, 
Beas or alamo tico sei kr eebraiaecenbise cu 2o ers eds tne oed 
historian of the convict years, as “a choleric man with a rage for gentility, who saw 
plots and insults everywhere and was as touchy as a Sicilian.” Macarthur was the 
black comedy version of the Duke of Chandos; a man who revelled in the riches his 
ruthlessness brought him — not the least of which was his wine. 

Macarthur's (and his wife's, for she was a leading actor in all this) principal part 
in the making of New South Wales was their grazing and breeding of the greatest 
number of the colony's best sheep. With the devil's luck, he was sent home to 
England for court-martial for wounding an officer in a duel ^ and arrived at the very 
moment when, for two brief years, Napoleon's "Continental System" was 
pinching. It was depriving the booming English textile industry, the first great 
success of the Industrial Revolution, of its raw material from Spain and the grazing 
lands of eastern Germany. Macarthur arrived with samples of Australian wool in his 
pocket, contrived to be acquitted at his court martial, and was back in New South 
Wales in 1805 with a gift of several of the king’s own prize Merino sheep and a 
special grant of 2,000 acres of the best grazing land in the colony to raise them on. 
The land, which he renamed Camden Park after the Treasury Minister who 
presented it to him, lies 40 miles south of Sydney along the Nepean river. Its former 
name of Cowpastures arose, it 1s said, because in the first years of the colony its herd 


John MacArthur’s descendants 
still live at Camden Park, the 
imposing white-painted 
mansion he built inland from 
Sydney, and bottles of his wine 
still lie in the cellars. 
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of cattle had escaped, causing great consternation and much beating about the bush. 
When it was finally found it was in a bovine paradise of long grass among millennial 
Cami wees alo nee ee te 

This was where Macarthur made his home, bred his sheep, and more germane to 
our story, planted his vineyard. Eventually his mansion, which would look more in 
place in Sussex or Hampshire, stood in 60,000 acres of Macarthur land, including 
enough vineyard to merit a substantial (now ruined) stone-built winery with half a 
dozen capacious vats. In 1815 he took two of his sons to France to visit vineyards and 
collect cuttings, and did the same at Madeira and the Cape on the way home. 
Records of his production are scant, (although it is known that he kepta nursery and 
sold vines), but the medals they won are not, and nor, amazingly, were unopened 
bottles when I visited his descendant in his almost unchanged house in 1988. The 
undated bottle that we tasted (which might have been of any vintage between 1825 
and 1870) was sumptuous; deep oily garnet in colour, of enormous richness with 
some of the singular tang of oranges that I had once detected in a Constantia of the 
same approximate date. It seems likely that this bottle was the work of Macarthur's 
son, Sir William, who became a respected authority on vines and winemaking, 
contributed to periodicals (under the pen-name Maro), and whose nursery, as we 
shall see, supplied plants for new enterprises all over Australia. 


THE FIRST NEWSPAPER PUBLISHED IN AUSTRALIA was the Sydney Gazette of March 
sth, 1803. That there was a public with ideas beyond Bengali rum is proved by the 
SEE OMlrNe Eel pace, tine frst Of al seres ono to planta vine arranca 
wine. It may well be that the editor’s motive was to free his readers from the 
monopoly of the Rum Corps in getting any drink at all beside their lethal spirit. 
Unfortunately, although the readers undoubtedly made some sort of wine for a 
Witte td cansino) Mid Or VIC e asa mew Borden or e Vic Db RO ers 
short-lived. They did not know what ailed the vines; it was the humid subtropical 
climate. Nor, probably, was there anyone among them who could indicate even 
what kind of wine they should be trying to make. The Britain they had left behind 
was the land where port reigned supreme: the very idea of light wines was 
unfamiliar to almost anybody who found himself in Australia. The climate, 
moreover, if it allowed grape-growing at all, was bound to produce extremely 
sweet fruit — hence strong wine; the inclination would be to dose it with brandy, 
both to help it keep and to make it more port-like. 


IT MUST HAVE BEEN DISORIENTING TO ARRIVE IN A LAND where not a single creature or 
plant was familiar. To British settlers without a tradition of vine-growing the only 
precedent to follow was that of a gardener. Which makes it all the more remarkable 
that the explorer Gregory Blaxdand, hackine a RI out of thesbush e 
Parramatta river 12 miles inland from Sydney, was far enough advanced in the 
1820s to send samples of wine to England, and to be awarded Silver (1822) and Gold 
(1828) medals by the Royal Society of Art. And more remarkable still that in 1823 
one of the first settlers in Tasmania, the off-shore island then called Van Diemen’s 
Land, Bartholomew Broughton, produced a vintage which, according to one taster 
who compared it with Blaxland's, was “as far superior as fine port to Blackstrap”’. 
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Tasmania, 500 miles south, has a very much cooler climate than New South 
Wales. This is the first recorded hint of a theme that has run right through the story 
of wine in Australia up to the present time: that the cooler the climate, the finer the 
wine. It found its first clear expression in a booklet On Colonial Wines published in 
1867 by Australia’s direct successor to the wine-loving priests who had for so long 
led the way in Europe. The Reverend John Bleasdale was a Lisbon-trained Jesuit 
who settled in Melbourne. "Whatever the wine is, sweet or dry, one thing 1s 
certain", he wrote; "that in hot climates you can never produce wine with the 
perfume peculiar to those of colder regions. . . . If you are to have the perfumed 
into ranas SS anre Eric Or line Chablis fonexanmple yona togas Te 
other conditions, especially slow, long-continued fermentation at a low tempera- 
ture". Bleasdale was, of course, begging one question: whether the Australians 
wanted fine wines or just strong ones. The fact 1s that from the start they made both 
more or less haphazardly, but the national taste favoured strength and sweetness 
above refinement — and so indeed did the popular taste in their export market, 
Britain: a situation which held back the progress of the industry for 150 years. 


MOST FUNDAMENTAL, ALTHOUGH EITHER IGNORED OR JUST MUDDLED by most of the 
early planters, was what variety of vine to plant. Many of the first introductions 
were from northern Europe and almost certainly doomed to failure, either as vines 
or as wine, in the INew South Wales climate. Probably most of the first successes 
were from vines collected en route at Madeira or the Cape (where, for instance, the 
Macanthtirseecellected black Constantia or imdeed Rio de iameiro, were the 
First Fleet had put in for provisions. 

The man who turned his mind to this problem, and who has been labelled the 
"father of Australian wine” as a result, was a young immigrant from Edinburgh, 
James Busby, who with notable precociousness and foresight, before leaving for 
Australia with his parents at the age of 23, made a visit to France to find out what he 
could about wines and vines. He whiled away the months on the voyage out to 
Australia by writing A Treatise on the Culture of the Vine and the Art of Making Wine, 
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largely culled from Chaptal, with a little from Arthur Young, but also full of such 
pungently original remarks as, "Constantia has a taste rather than a flavour’. “The 
flavour of Madeira is nothing but that which we know 15 given by means of bitter 
almonds “the wretched Lisbon wines acquire what little taste they have from oak 
chips”, and, concerning brandy being added to port, “of which the chief fault is that 
of being too strong already”, the result is "fit for hogs only’. 

Busby’s Treatise was addressed to the "higher classes" in New South Wales 
whom he supposed would be interested in wine-growing. Five years later, with 
experience of the realities of Australia, having managed a curious sort of orphanage 
which was a farm and sat at the feet of Blaxland and Macarthur, he published a 
smaller and extremely practical Manual of Plain Directions for “the class of smaller 
settlers" —a book which had a widespread popular influence and must have set many 
stumbling growers on their feet. (His father, meanwhile, had furnished Sydney 
with its first regular water supply.) 

At the same time, with what seems extraordinary foresight, he struck out 100 
Mules Won or Syamey toute Eater River Valley and stamed’ a: EEE escala 
Kirkton after his Edinburgh birthplace, left 1t to his brother-in-law to manage, and 
in 1830 set sail again for Europe to deepen his knowledge of winemaking, but above 
all to collect suitable and correctly identified vines. 

The Journal of a Tour through some of the Vineyards of France and Spain, published 
On is rel 17 1833, 1S anexact contemporary of Cyrus Reddime s ercat blast y. 
It “dispemses with literary airs and @races, but loses very little as a result) Its 
observations could not be more pithy or to the point. Meeting with some soldiers 
from Algeria, for example, he took the opportunity of quizzing them on wine- 
erowing in a country he conceived to be similar to New South Wales. Little seems 
uou eese ecrit OD inom process Tota Die manners. (Minsa sae 
he observed was drunk from a wine glass; “wine” from tumblers with water). 

As for his vines, collected and labelled at Montpellier and in Paris (also at Malaga 
and Jerez), he contrived to have them transported free on the convict ship Camden 
which was on the point of sailing when he arrived in London. No less than 570 
varieties arrived ti Sydney im ood condition. Ele Gave 2 specimen Of cacha tone 
Botanic Gardens on Sydney Harbour and planted the remainder at Kirkton. 

By the age of 35, therefore, this driven Scotsman had told Australians how to 
make wine, supplied the plants, and discovered and founded, it seems almost by 
fluke, its first (and still one of its best) wine-growing regions. His motives were a 
clear-sighted nuxture of business sense and philanthropy. He firmly believed that a 
supply of good wine would put an end to the drunkenness engendered by spirits. He 
also saw wine as the ideal return-voyage cargo for the convict-ships. John Bull had 
been let down in his first attempt at his own vineyard, in South Africa, (or second, if 
you count Oglethorp’s madcap scheme in Georgia), chiefly, said Busby, by the 
idleness and bad husbandry of the Boers. There was no reason for Australia to fail — 
and there was the whole Indian empire, besides Britain, as a market. 

This quixotic young man his portrait shows a sensitive, saturnine face — did not 
stay to see his dreams to fruition, to advise Australia, or even to make wine. He 
departed for New Zealand in 1833 with the appointment of British Resident. But 
his legacy was vital. 
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THE HUNTER VALLEY TURNED OUT TO HAVE A CURIOUS LOCAL CLIMATE that mitigated 
the heat of the New South Wales sun with a regular afternoon haze; often clouds 
would roll in from the ocean to form as it were parasol over the baking vines. Port- 
minded or not, such early settlers as George Wyndham and Adam Roth found 
themselves making wine they likened to burgundy. One of the early growers, James 
King, exhibited sparkling wines among others at the Paris Exhibition of 1855 (the 
same at which the famous classification of Bordeaux was made known) and, no 
doubt to his astonishment, one of his wines (along with one from Camden Park) 
Wea mem@ser to De served to Napolcom Ill at the state banquet that closed the 
exhibition. 

The official report of the exhibition judges, quoted by James Halliday 1n his 
Mero nc ccoo Of tie lante reads ihe unter. Valle mies ineliided 
white wines akin to those of the Rhine; red light wines like those of Burgundy; 
Mousseux varieties with a bouquet, body and flavour equal to the first 
Champagnes; Muscats and other sweet wines, rivalling the Montignac of the 
Cape.” “Montignac” seems to have slipped from history, but the verdict 1s 
unequivocal. Within 25 years of Busby's Hunter Valley enterprise INew South 
Wales wine had entered European high society. Not surprisingly, a grape-rush filled 
the valley. In the 1860s and '70s, its acreage multiplied several times. If 1t did not last 
(and things went very quiet later in the century) it was because all Australia’s large 
wine companies, even those such as Lindemans and MacWilliams which had grown 
up in the Hunter Valley, found the taste for table wines was a minority one. The 
money was to be made from ports, sherries or muscats grown 1n hotter areas 
elsewhere. 


FORMAL FEDERATION DID NOT COME TO AUSTRALIA until 1901. The different regions 
of the continent were separately explored and developed. South Australia was 
started as an independent colony in 1836; Victoria in 1837 as part of New South 
Wales (becoming a state in 1ts own right in 1851). Both had vines from the moment 
of their inception and strangely, both received their first plants from the not very 
significant island of Tasmania off the south coast. 

The matter of precedence in any case 1s unimportant. What matters 1s that both 
Adelaide and Melbourne proved excellent vineyard country; cooler and less humid 
than Sydney, and capable from the first of making extremely good wines. 

Perhaps the most auspicious start was made by a Devonshire farmer's son called 
John Reynell in the “Southern Vales” just south of Adelaide in 1838. He brought 
cuttings from the Cape and was encouraged by Sir Wilham Macarthur (whose 
SHH eaimclcimmause Nave seemed AlimOst as tar away) By the tine, a dozen 
years later, he took on another Devonshire immigrant called Tom Hardy as a 
labourer he had already built the unique cellar which still squats, a half-submerged 
barn like an enormous grassy burial mound, beside his beautiful verandahed 
farmhouse. It 1s typical of Australia’s story that Reynella, the most perfectly- 
preserved of the country’s original wineries, 15 now the headquarters of Thomas 
Hardy and Sons, descendants of the muscular young Tom. 

In the 1840s wine-farms (the drab word winery had not been invented) were 
springing up all around Adelaide, each with its stirring, or touching, or funny story 
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of another hopeful immigrant, for the most part British, prepared to work every 
daylight hour for the freedom and satisfaction (and even the money) that 
winemaking brought. In the hills at Magill overlooking Adelaide from the east the 
young Dr Christopher Penfold from Sussex started both a general practice and one 
of Australia's most famous vineyards, with a view out to the distant Saint Vincent 
culf. The practice came first: wine-growing was an after-thought, as he discovered 
how wonderfully his patients cheered up when he prescribed a glass. 


THE FAMOUS EXCEPTION TO THE ANGLO-SAXON DOMINATION OF South Australian 
wine-growing 1s the Barossa Valley, 30 miles north-east of Adelaide, which was 
colonised in 1841 by a philanthropic Scot, George Angas, as a profitable means of 
releasing dissenters from religious persecution. Angas was the chief executive of the 
South Australian Company, established to assist emigration to the new colony. 
Hearing that Lutheran dissenters were being persecuted in Silesia, on the borders or 
Prussiaand Poland =not by amy means wine country — he chartered three smips:and 
offered passages and land to farmers who would volunteer. Other parts of the 
Barossa Valley and the hills and vales around were taken in hand by such families as 
the Smiths of Yalumba (Samuel Smith was an English brewer; his family is still at 
Yalumba), but the whole cultural tilt of the region was determined by the Lutheran 
influx. Other more prosperous Germans came too: most notably the Gramps and 
the Seppelts, who became major forces in the economy of the colony. In the 1900s 
Seppeltstield was South Australia's largest and most spectacular winery by far, with 
aves to lb palmetress reacio fOr aules (aS tene stllido IViost HERE LIST: 
simply became grape-growers, and multiplied their prim little churches and grape 
clusters all over the valley. They did not abandon dissenting when they abandoned 
Silesian aitor Barossa sun. (Quite the contrary. durme the Second onde an 
their steadfast point of view called for an internment camp in the Barossa valley. It is 
pernaps a E to sue eest that (there 1s a direct conection between tne. alley: s 
German settlers and its affinity with Rhine Riesling. Much the greater part of its 
production has always been fortified wines and brandy. Nonetheless, soft, strong 
and baked brown as they may have been, Rieslings have long been a special feature 
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Dr Christopher Penfold was the first of a long 
line of Australian medical doctors who have 
made wine. Penfold’s name lives on: the firm, 
founded in 1844, was family-controlled until 
1962 and their Grange Hermitage is recognized 
as Australia’s first-growth. 
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of “the Barossa”. The valley floor is categorically too hot to suit such a northern 
vine, but the stony uplands around are not, and now produce some of the best Rhine 
Riesling in Australia. 


A MUCH LATER DEVELOPMENT OF SOUTH AUSTRALIAN WINE-GROWING, which gave it 
the new dimension of an altogether cooler climate, as well as some quite exceptional 
soil conditions, was the foundation in 1890 of the “Penola Fruit Colony”, in the 
south of the state between Coonawarra and Mount Gambier and not far from the 
sea. It was a speculative venture by one John Riddoch, a Scotsman who had 
accumulated well over 100,000 acres of freehold land, besides many square miles of 
leasehold grazing and scarcely countable sheep. He was advised by another Scot, a 
gardener from Fife named Wilson, who had served in the army in the (then British) 
Greek Ionian islands and turned his green fingers to vine crowing, that the red soil 
of a very small part of his property was priceless. Riddoch advertised 10-acre blocks 
for sale, and built a wonderful winery building (familiar today on Wynn’s labels), 
the plan being that he would buy all the grapes — as indeed he did. The magnificent 
venture and the notion of Coonawarra wine, however, died with the man, not to be 


Semone tevived Mint! tne EOS OS: 


What was to become the state of Victoria was settled from two directions at 


once: from the sea at Melbourne on Port Phillip Bay, and overland from New 
South Wales in 1837 by William Ryrie, who brought with him both sheep and 
(Macarthur) vine-cuttings. The two could almost be called the armorial attributes 


of the infant state. Ryrie settled in the beautiful Yarra valley just north of 


Melbourne, and it was there, and in Melbourne itself, and at Geelong just along the 


bay, that the 1840s saw the first successes of Victorian wine. 


Of Australia’s three first centres of population southern Victoria came much the 


closest to the cool conditions John Bleasdale had recommended. It also had the 


fortuitous advantage of a leading citizen, and from 1851 a first Governor, who was a 


Hae On Aleta pedi CURIE) GET ion: 


Charles La Trobe had lived at Neuchatel in Switzerland, where he had 
prudently married a very well-connected lady. He was so greatly taken with 


VINOUS MISNOMERS 


Australia’s confusion about exactly which grape 
variety 1s which has lasted into modern times; if 
notin the minds of specialists, at least in the minds 
and on the labels of more rustic winemakers. The 
most famous misnomer is the “Hunter Riesling”, 
which is really the Sémillon. Sémillon suited 
New South Wales from the start and was for 
many years its most-planted high-quality white 
variety. (Today it is challenged by Chardonnay). 
What was grown as “Clare Riesling" in the Clare 
valley in South Australia was assumed to be the 
same until recently, when it was identified as a 
much more pedestrian variety, the Crouchen, 
apparently introduced from Austria. Certainly its 


Barossa's Riesling, on the other hand, is the real 
McCoy. Two warm-climate white varieties that 
canten ra DR TEE sey ence ETE GE 
the Marsanne of the Rhone valley — to say 
nothing of the Muscat. 

Much the most important red-wine grape in 
Australia from the beginning has been the Syrah 
(of the Rhone), under its Australian noms de 
pericos liado lenius c serere listo cite 
hot dry vineyards and will make a passable 
performance of anything from strong dry rosé to 
Mou eene litte  banessa alley, 
Australia’s single greatest wine, "Grange Heri- 
tage’, although fashion has steadily abandoned it 


Clare wine has nothing to apologize for. But ! in favour of the Cabernet Sauvignon. 
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Melbourne and the country around that he and his wife’s family prevailed on two 
more Swiss families, the de Castellas and the de Purys, along with two winegrowers 
called Deschamps, to emigrate and settle in the Yarra valley. 

Paul de Castella, a native of Gruyere (which is scarcely the heart of Swiss wine- 
country) bought the Ryrie property of Yering and soon caught the wine bug. He 
was not content with Camden cuttings: he acquired 20,000 three-footers from 
Chateau Lafite. Trailing him by some years was his brother Hubert, who modestly 
called his vineyard St Hubert s: by 1875 1t Covered 200 acre DNE CIN a. 
property (where his descendants still live) 1s called Yeringberg. Together with the 
more famous Chateau Tahbilk, on the Goulburn River in the heart of Victoria, 
Yeringberg is a priceless, almost unaltered relic of the highly enjoyable Victorian 
heyday of a century ago. 

Whe atmosphere of the Yarra valley is very ditlerent froni tec 
Barossa. All are beautiful in their low-key, soft-contoured Australian way: Lilydale 
and Coldstream, the villages of the Yarra, particularly so. The Yana alle, I 
never made the sort of wine that in Australia grows big wineries; it 1s too cool, and it 
was (and still 15) the fixed intention of its settlers to make the finest table wines they 
could. They sent them to competitions in Europe, and Europe accepted them 
without question. Medals from Vienna in 1873, Brussels in 1876, and Bordeaux in 
1882 tell the story in gold, silver and bronze. 


THE HUMAN FACE OF VICTORIA WAS CHANGED ALMOST OVERNIGHT by the gold-rush of 
1851; by astrange coincidence only three years after gold-fever had hit California. It 


Vintage time at Chateau Tahbilk in the 1880s. The property dates from 
1860 and survives little-changed, standing among old trees in a lovely 
setting by the Goulbourn River. 
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Tahbilk’s current range of 
wines — white Marsanne, 
Riesling, Cabernet and Shiraz 
reds — echoes the wines that 
made Victoria famous a 
century ago. 
Phylloxera, which arrived in 
this country at about the same 


time, is still a problem at 
Chateau Tahbilk. 





E OREN heron TERR 


brought in the manpower and the money to expand wine-growing from the little 
base around Port Phillip Bay all over the state. Immigrants who poured in in the sos 
prospected everywhere: there was no single “mother lode". If they failed to find 
gold (or when it ran out) they planted vines. The wine-growing map of Victoria can 
only be explained in these terms: a haphazard scattering of vineyards where the gold 
was, and some where it wasn’t. In the 1870s and '80s the gold-fields of Ballarat, of 
Bendigo, of Great Western, and up on the Murray River in the north-east round 
Rutherglen all turned their energies to winemaking — with considerable success, 
even if more by luck than judgment. 

Untutored and uninhibited, they discovered for themselves the sort of wines 
their soils and climates dictated — and also what che market would buy. Some turned 
out to be great originals: no dessert muscat in the world since Constantia has had the 
astonishing honeyed-velvet quality of some from north-east Victoria. On the 
whole, though, it was the cheap, sweet and strong that would sell — also the fizzy. 


The thriving multiplication of vineyards all over | there were hundreds of miles of vineless grazing 
land in southern NSW. 


The means to combat phylloxera by grafting 


Victoria would probably have resulted in its 


becoming Australia's most viticultural state, but 
for the arrival of phylloxera on a shipment of | were available. Unfortunately Australians had 
vines to Geelong on Port Phillip Bay in 1877. | already demonstrated their lack of enthusiasm for 
Slowly but inexorably, helped by the prevailing | the delicate table wines of the southern areas that 
southwest winds, it found its way to almostallthe | were worst affected. There was no point in 
scattered plantings of vines in the state and wiped | replanting while all the demand was for wines 
them out. A few, such as Chateau Tahbilk, were | that South Australia could so easily provide. 

at least partly protected by having sandy soil; Providentially the pest was never delivered 
others, such as Great Western, by their remote- | alive to Adelaide, nor do winds from Victoria 
ness (and position slightly up-wind). It took | blow that way. South Australia therefore remai- 
nearly 20 years for the pest to reach Rutherglenin | ned phylloxera-free, with the Victorian market 


temores trol tne state — where it stopped: 1 Fat its feel. 
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Inland Victoria, warmer and more generous than the Yarra valley, rapidly overtook 
it in the market. However fine the cool-climate wines were, the time was not ripe, 
and vineyards gradually gave way again to grazing. 


THE OLDEST WINE-FARM STILL IN PRODUCTION 1n Australia is in none of the regions we 
have visited, but 2,000 miles nearer “home”, as the settlers’ ships sailed, on the banks 
ofthe Swan River in Western Australia. The vine rooted there 1n 1829, several years 
before it was introduced to either South Australia or Victoria. Conditions here are 
hotter even than m the Barossa alle oh emat RO GN CC SIS ASC TIN C SAN 
indeed. It is typical of Australian resourcefulness that in such an area one of the 
country's classic originals was born. The “White Burgundy", made since the 1920s 
by Houghton’s (founded in 1840, and still in the suburbs of Perth) contrives to be 
soft yet intense, full of flavour but remarkably refreshing. 

The sad part of the story, here as in all of Australia, was that for most of the 
existence of the industry the overwhelming demand was simply for strong drink, 
sweet or dry. Coonawarra offered South Australia all the possibilities of a cooler 
Climate im the 1890s: The sime thine nap peace mon T 
Australia. Two hundred miles south of Perth the Margaret River was discovered to 
Dean excellent sources @l erapes tor S@Od table wince, CO@lediDy Une Dace4es On une 
atan Ono sacate e TET abr valley. me demana! 

Australia is the France of the southern hemisphere: there seems to be no limit to 
her potential (enormously reinforced by modern technology) for producing 
ideally-balanced, delicate wine very much in the French style (though with original 
touches of her own). But potential alone has never been enough. Fine wine has only 
Inc conma O E Or y LH REER O ODISSE DL 

One Amece ore EEIT IC o sumisa E OEC alc leni e tnt nel cin lens 
A b DOLCE ALO a century anda hall Tine Sas tke OBS SER 
London. The sales director of a famous South Australian company 1s visiting the 
buyer of an important chain of British stores. Having been kept waiting for two 
NOUS Hels Dei admita tome Divers ORBIS e Lor a shore amd en e 
discussion, uniquely about prices. At the end of the interview he offers his samples, 
carefully cradled over 12,000 miles. "Samples be damned", was the buyer's answer. 
Site vanes mo o oda cnc. 


Whereis a tendency to believe tat all) Australias 
old-style wines, before the advent of modern 
technology, were crude and boozy. It is sadly 
misleading. Even in some very hot areas with 
primitive winemaking conditions and no trai- 
ning but experience, gifted winemakers were at 
work following their own inclinations with 
characteristic self-respect and extraordinary 
effectiveness. 

On my first visit to Australia in 1966 I was 
captivated by deep earthy dry red Hermitage and 
soft golden Mocks that are the anthithesis of 


currently fashionable taste. They were made 


without benefit of refrigeration, aged for remark- 
able periods in old oak casks in cellars that were 
by no means cool; yet winemakers knew their 
“material” and some made spectacularly good 
Useot = Min cases oe al 
their efforts were ignored except by their grateful 
neighbours, and a diminutive band of fanatics 
who followed their every bottling. Indeed 
Australian wine history has probably been recor- 
ded and studied in greater detail than that of any 
other country. Its sheer originality makes it a 
richly rewarding subject, and its remaining 
historical bottles priceless relics. 
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CHAPTER 35 


EAST COAST, 
WEST COAST 


No America made 1ts first appearance 
in our story when Leif Erikson was moved by the great vines clambering and 
ese T Its forests Gale Ib. Vinlands Miuteh the same fedtune o their mew 
surroundings must have struck the 16th-century seamen who made their landfall 
much further south. Huguenot refugees from the Wars of Religion in France, 
building their cabins in Florida near where Jacksonville now stands, must have been 
nonplussed by the peculiar vines that congested the woods, vines whose huge grapes 
grew notin tight bunches but spaced apart in clusters and whose tough skins slipped 
off, leaving the flesh like a slimy marble. Having no others, they tried to make wine 
of sorts from these grapes, and found it strong, very dry or harsh, but better than no 
wine at all. And the pattern was repeated, almost everywhere settlers landed along 
the east coast: there were plenty of grapes, none of them familiar, and nobody much 
liked their wine. 

Looking around among the wonderful woods of this wilderness, coming right 
down to the shore in many places, countrymen and gardeners among the settlers, 
wherever they came from in Europe, found themselves half-recognizing many 
plants. Instead of one kind of oak there were a dozen more or less oak-like trees — 
none of them the familiar Quercus robur that framed their ships. It was the same with 
vines: the differences in leaf were no greater, perhaps, than between two varieties of 
Vitis vinifera. Not all fruit was as bizarre as the Scuppernong grape of Florida. But its 
wine was hard to take. Why, therefore, take it? Why not bring cuttings over and 
plant this fertile virgin soil with the grapes of Burgundy, Bordeaux and the Rhine? 

The 17th and 18th centuries are a repetitive saga of wasted effort, trying to do 
what appeared so simple. Wheat, beans, apples — almost everything else from 
Europe grew. When it failed there was usually some obvious and visible reason in 
the shape of a caterpillar or a hurricane, a blistering heat or weeks without a thaw. In 
the end, when Lord Delaware, Governor Winthrop, Lord Baltimore, William 
Penn (to name only four of hundreds who invested money, time and effort) had 
lavished care on their imported vines — Penn planted 200 acres — and their vines had 
all died, the consensus was — quite rightly — that the extremes of climate of the east 
coast are unfriendly to the European vine, and that a variety of insect pests were 
ready to finish off the struggling plant. 
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THIS WAS THE SITUATION IN THE 17708 when the most famous, and one of the most 
determined, of America's amateur scientists, gardeners and naturalists joined the 
fray. Thomas Jefferson not only had a taste for wine, which we have seen him 
cultivating in France; he was also convinced that lack of wine, except of the 
expensive imported kind, was driving America to strong drink. He welcomed the 
legislation which in 1791 putan excise tax on liquor, but exempted American-made 
wines. "I rejoice’, he wrote, “as a moralist, at the prospect of a reduction of the 
duties on wine by our national legislature. Itis an error to view a tax on that liquor as 
merely a tax on the rich. . . No nation is drunken where wine 1s cheap; and none 
sober, where the dearness of wine substitutes ardent spirits as the common beverage. 
It is, in truth, the only antidote to the bane of whiskey.” 

The moral question overrode in his mind considerable reservations he formed in 
France about wine-growing as an economic form of agriculture. “The culture of 
the vine”, he wrote, "1s not desirable in lands capable of growing anything else... . 
It is a resource for a country, the whole of whose good soil is otherwise employed, 
and which still has some barren spots, and surplus of population to employ on them. 
Phere the vane is ooo ddbesaus COtUTS Meine place DO Gn C NN 

Long before he went to France he experimented on his estate in Virginia, and 
encouraged friends and neighbours to do likewise. The most ambitious of these 
projects was the invitation, originally issued by Thomas Adams to a Florentine 
named Philip Mazzei, to import Tuscan winegrowers and vines from the best 
vineyards of Europe to give the Virginian wine industry the best possible start. 


POLE H L A D 


Mazzei, though a failure as a winegrowcr, 1s one 
of the more intriguing bit-part players in our 
story. He was born in 1730 into a Tuscan family 
of merchants and brandy distillers and showed 
signs of being a free-thinker from an early age. 
Interested, but not qualified, in medicine he went 
to Smyrna in Turkey to practise, then to London 
as an importer and merchant of Mediterranean 
delicacies. In London he met Benjamin Franklin 
and Thomas Adams, who must have been 
attracted by this unusual merchant's ideas; toget- 
her they formed a project for a 4,000-acre 
plantation of vines, olive-trees, fruit and mulbc- 
rry trees in Virginia. London investors werc not 
convinced, though, and he finally sailed from 
Livorno in 1773 with ten winegrowers and the 
blessing of the Grand Duke of Tuscany. 

When they arrived in Virginia, Thomas 
Jefferson more or less took them over and settled 
them on the hill next to Monticello, where 
Mazzei built a house, which he called Colle. 
Mazzei and Jefferson became firm friends and he 
began to move in the loftiest Virginian circles, 
writing to George Washington that “this coun- 


try is better calculated than any other I am 


acquainted with for the produce of wine; but I 
cannot say the same in regard to oil and lemons” 
— this last in view of a great frost that should have 
made it clear that Virginia is no Tuscany. Mazzei, 
like many others, was overwhelmed by the size 
and variety of native vines, claiming that his 
Tuscans had identified “two hundred varieties of 


x 


wild grape". Their wine “when I pulled the cork 
three months later — was like the sparkling wine 
of Champagne” (presumably it was still fermen- 
Eno Pie was, however no faerat de. 
hke all Virginians at the time, more deeply 
interested in politics than cultivation. The War of 
Independence saw his interest in Colle evaporate 
and his winegrowers do likewise. In 1779 he 
rented the property to a Hessian officer, Baron 
von Ricdesel, who had been serving with the 
British forces and been made prisoner at Sarato- 
ga. Thomas Jefferson's own words can finish the 
story: "Riedesel's horses in one week destroyed 
the whole labor of three or four years; and thus 
cnded an experiment which, from every appea- 
Rincon Wond I any SQ SOT at N ERO E 
established the practicability of that aranch or 


culture in America”. 
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The dining room at Jefferson's 
Monticello. A dumb waiter 
beside the fireplace 
communicates directly with 
the cellar, bypassing even the 
kitchen. Priorities were firmly 


established. 





Mazzel's experiments were frustrated by the events of the War of Independence, 
and he moved on to Poland and further adventures. One Tuscan, however, 
Anthony Giannini, stayed on at Monticello and became Jefferson's estate manager, 
continuing to experiment with vines during Jefferson's three-year absence. The 
Montcello vineyard has recently been reconstructed, staked out boldly on the steep 
slope under the garden wall. How dogged these efforts were 1s shown by the fact 
that in 1802, almost 30 years after his first essays with European vines, Jefferson was 
still importing cuttings — and still none of them lived for long. 

What finally seems to have altered his view, and reconciled him to the fact that 
America must make the best of its own vines, was the influence of a surveyor in 
Georgetown, John Adlum, who had served in the war as a major. In October 1809 
Jefferson wrote to Adlum, “I think it would be well to push the culture of that grape 
|Fox grape] without losing our time and efforts in search of foreign vines, which it 
will take centuries to adapt to our soil and climate... .’’ He went on to ask for 
cuttings of this vine, the Alexander, a seedling (possibly a chance hybrid between 
the American Vitis labrusca and a plant of Vitis vinifera) found by the eponymous 
gardener to Governor John Penn (William’s son) in Philadelphia. “I have drank of 
the wine”, wrote Jefferson; "It resembles the Comartin Burgundy”. Could he have 
meant Chambertin? 

From this time on Jefferson became increasingly reconciled to the strange taste 
and smell, known as “foxy”, of American vines; particularly the hardy and prolific 
Vitis labrusca, which Jancis Robinson describes (and who can contradict her?) as 
Aca Dc y Vite. Joy T SR Me Was com inca a E HET 
Scuppernong might be used to make fine wine, even if he was a trifle confused as to 
exactly how. North Carolina's “Scuppernon wine... would be distinguished on 
uncus est abe T on UO» c mor ts Ane aroma, COE CS CTS S GRT CL Ne cays 
elsewhere) and chrystalline transparence. Unhappily that aroma, in most of the 
samples I have seen, has been entirely submerged in brandy. This coarse taste and 
practice is the peculiarity of the Englishmen, and of their apes, Americans. I hope it 
will be discontinued... .”’ Jefferson, in his seventies, was growing a little tetchy; 
even perhaps forgetting the taste of French wine. 
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But Scuppernong wine, it seems, cannot be made without brandy. A report of 
the North Carolina Agriculture Experimental Station in 1909 describes the process. 
The grapes are squeezed “in a cider press as soon as they are gathered, when 1t 1s put 
in a clean barrel. In every three quarts of grape juice one quart of brandy 1s 
added... . Some have tried fermentation but it did not answer.” It is, in other 
words, to use the good old Dutch term, a "stum" wine. 


ADLUM, MEANWHILE, HAD HAD A LUCKY FIND OF HIS OWN, a vine growing beside an 
inn in Maryland, transplanted there from North Carolina in 1802. He took cuttings, 
was delighted with the resulting wine, and named the vine Tokay. In 1823 he sent a 
bottle to the octogenarian Jefferson, who found it "truly a fine wine, of high 
flavour, and as you assure me there was not a drop of brandy or other spirit in 1t, I 
may say it isa wine of a good body of its own”. Jefferson thus, three years before he 
died, tasted the first all-American wine that would make his dreams come true. The 
“Tokay”” was soon after renamed by Adlum the Catawba, after the river in North 
Carola: 

- The Catawba was to be not a stop-gap, but a smash-hit, in the hands of 
America's first big-time commercial winemaker, the diminutive Nicholas Long- 
worth (he stood five foot one) from New Jersey. 


THE LONGWORTH STORY STARTED WITH HIS OPENING A LAW PRACTICE IN CINCINNATI, 
E DET state OF Olio, In ToO Tle ero reu melo wed EITE 
Jefferson, he believed in combating the evils of whiskey with wine and in 1823 he 
began planting vines on the banks of the Ohio river. At first he suffered the time- 
honoured frustration of watching thousands of European vines die. Then Major 
Adlum came to his rescue. In 1825 Adlum sent him cuttings of Catawba; by 1842 he 
was growing 1,200 acres and making America’s first sparkling wine. 

Allowing for journalistic hyperbole, it seems that not only America but Europe 
became enamoured of his strange strawberryish liquor. Leon Adams quotes from 
The Illustrated London News of 1858, which described the Still Catawba as “ a finer 
wine of the hock species and flavour than any hock that comes from the Rhine", and 
allowed that Sparkling Catawba “transcends the Champagne of France”. 

Henry Longfellow, then Professor of English at Harvard, bestowed literary 
immortality in his Ode to Catawba Wine of 1854 — he was practising for Hiawatha 
OLS Soy) ave idole elo: 


VIRGINIA DARE 


America’s most successful winemaker in the years 
leading to Prohibition (and just after Repeal) was 
living proof that Jefferson was right — up to a 
point. The winemaker was Paul Garrett from 
North Carolina, and his wine was called Virginia 
Dake o op may tiie Magee ene este cla 
Domm oi Enc ind» dae ets ie US E BEI NR ORTI 
century (which also just happens to sound like a 
comic-strip heroine). Virginia Dare was a blend 


of Scuppernong juice, with its strange plummy 


and musky scent, with typically foxy and straw- 
berryish eastern wines and a good measure of 
relatively neutral California wine for bulk and 
strength. 

The Temperance movement drove Garrett 
Out Of the south im TO) nd Ec ea 
Virginia Dare wineries in Upper New York State 
and Cucamonga south of Los Angeles. When 
Prohibition was repealed Virginia Dare was the 


first wine to be nationally available. 
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“Very good in its way 

Is the Verzenay, 

aH Raah HEE and GEO E 

But Catawba wine 

Has a taste more divine, 

More dulcet, delicious and dreamy”. 


IN 1859 OHIO, “THE RHINE OF ÁMERICA”, HAD A THIRD OF ALL THE VINES in the 
United States and made twice as much wine as California. But Cincinnati's story as 
America’s wine capital ended even more suddenly than it began: fungus diseases 
caught hold and ravaged the vineyards. Longworth died. The Civil War broke out. 
By the time it was over so was the idea of America’s Rhine — but not the career of the 
vine in Ohio. Growers moved north and established themselves in the more 
temperate and breezy conditions of Lake Erie and its islands, where rot and mildew 
were not a problem. By 1870 America’s largest winery was to be found in the 
unlikely setting of Middle Bass Island, off-shore from Sandusky, which also had 
huge vineyards. For a while, just after the Civil War, Missouri challenged Ohio as 
the state with most vines. On Lake Erie the Catawba continued to flourish until the 
lcm pekanee movement called a temporary alt to Operations. 


The rural idyll in the Ohio vineyards is contrasted with the smoky 
paddle-steamers forging westward down the river. The illustration dates 
from the 1860s, and is taken from an advertising pamphlet issued by 
Longworth’s Ohio wine company, which at the time was producing 
copious amounts of sparkling wine. 


SO At tt ne 
£3 » 3 
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An even greater, and far longer-running, success story than the Catawba was a 
native Vitis labrusca seedling selected by one Ephraim Wales Bull at Concord, near 
Boston in Massachusetts, in 1849. The Concord, as he named his grape, has all the 
winemaking faults of Vitis labruscain the highest degree: indeed the wine made from 
it, unblended with alleviating juice of something less pungent, is almost 
undrinkable. Alas it is the easiest fruit to grow. As the basis of America's grape-jelly 
industry 1t 1s all too available to winemakers in the north-east and has tainted their 
wine, and the reputation of their industry, right up until modern times. 


NOT SO FAR TO HAVE MADE MENTION OF CALIFORNIA IS NOT AN OVERSIGHT, 1t 15 tO stress 
the totally separate origins and evolution of winemaking on the west coast. And yet, 
curiously, we can start the clock there running in the very year when Thomas 
Jefferson, in the elegance and comfort of his Virginia plantation, received and 
planted his first experimental vines. It was 1n that year, 1769, that the frontiersman 
Franciscan friar, Father Junipero Serra, set foot for the first time 1n what 15 now the 
RIEC S States. at san ieee, ‘Caltoraas pant Of Cie nOcess IN OIN ENS 
missionary and military occupation of the west coast. 

Why had the Spanish, who had by then occupied Mexico for more than 250 
years lett it so Tome belore payine any attention eo UIDES QNT STRIS NNUS 
coastline must have tempted them north. It has good harbours (though not many) 
and forests and grazing land as fine as any in Texas or New Mexico. The answer 
seems to be simply that the Spanish were fully occupted in the south where the 
Indians had showed them that there was silver and gold. As far as anyone knew there 
was no treasure to be found by going north, so no-one went until, in the second half 
of the 18th century, the natural question arose: who was eventually to occupy this 
land? The empire-building British could not be ruled out; settlers from the United 
States were steadily probing further and further west, and even Russians were 
building cabins down the coast; fur-trappers from Alaska attracted to this bountiful 
unclaimed land. 


SPARKLING NEW YORK 


Vines have been grown in Upper New York 
State, in the Chautauqua region south of Buffalo, 
since 1818 and in the Finger Lakes district to the 
east since the Civil War. Most of the Chautauqua 
grapes are Concord, used for eating, or juice or 
jelly rather than winemaking. In the 1860s the 
Pleasant Valley Wine Company started using the 
better-quality derivatives of America’s native 
rapes alt han muoncsport, the centre of ithe 
Finger Lakes region. It took up where Nicholas 
Longworth had left off and similarly specialised 
in sparkling wine; even calling it Sparkling 
Catawba, until in 1870 a judge coined the name 
Great Western by exclaiming “This'll be the 
Great Gnampacne ote esp 

To legitimise the Champagne connection the 
company took the rather unorthodox measure 


of calling its own post office Rheims. 

The Pleasant Valley Company was joined at 
Hammondsport in 1865 by the Urbana Wine 
Company, which coined the name Gold Seal for 
its products and set Out to rare the n a 
Finger Lakes Wine to international level. Cham- 
pagne-makers from Louis Roederer, Moét et 
Chandon and Veuve Clicquot have all directed 
Its Operations. 

The third in time, and later the biggest of the 
Hammondsport wineries, was founded in 1880 
by Walter Taylor. These three firms upheld the 
idea of all-American wine flavours (though 
modified a little with juice from California) until 
after Prohibition, when a new race of hardy 
hybrid grapes gave them more interesting 
possibilities. 
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SPANISH POLITICS WERE CLEAR ON THIS POINT: WESTERN AMERICA BELONGED TO SPAIN, 
so 1t must be occupied, however symbolically and half-heartedly. Hence the chain 
of missions that spread relatively quickly up the coast from San Diego: 21 in all, the 
northernmost just north of San Francisco Bay at Sonoma. To the missions, wine- 
growing was both incidental and essential. It was also easy. The west coast has two 
native grape-vines; they make undrinkable wine, but they have no significant 
specific pests or diseases. The dry climate of Southern California discourages fungi. 
So nothing invisible and sinister stood in the fathers’ way. 

They only troubled with a single grape, which presumably had come from 
Spain centuries before. Its name, the Mission, 1s little help. In South America 1t 1s 
called the Criolla, which means colonialized European. Certainly it is a variety of 
Vitis vinifera, but of very modest quality: an early-maturing dark-skinned bag of 
Soc MOmm@rc. 

Nor did the Franciscans share the high-tech aspirations of their Cistercian 
brothers: the only instruction book we know they possessed was a general 
agricultural treatise first published in Spain in 1513. An approximate account of 
their winemaking methods was given years later, by Charles Krug, based on his 
experiences iD 1359 investicatine the Napa Valley. Fle lad been Otlered a tin cup 
full of elegant claret which was fermented in large cow-hides lassoed between trees, 
and filled with grapes crushed by Indians. In the lowest place of the hide stuck a little 
plug and by pulling it out the cup was filled with the glorious drink." 

Not surprisingly, a large proportion of the Mission wine was distilled to make a 
spirit which could at least be kept, and was probably used to fortify and preserve the 
rest of the wine (not that for the altar, which in theory should have been “‘pure’’). 

Missions varied in the success and scale of their wine-growing. San Gabriel at 
Los Angeles was much the biggest (when it was secularised, in the 1830s, 1t possessed 
Over 160,000 vines, and produced an annual 35,000 gallons, making it the first 
sizeable winery in California). According to Father Narciso Duran, in charge of 
winemaking at Santa Barbara and San Jose, San Gabriel also made the best Mission 
wine. Only two of the 21 missions made no wine: Santa Cruz and Dolores, in what 
is now San Francisco, where the climate was too cold and foggy. 


THE MEXICAN GOVERNMENT SECULARIZED THE MISSIONS IN 1833. In the half-century 
of their existence they had introduced wine-growing to California — without 
refinement, but as an established fact. By the time they finished their work, or even 
before, there were others ready to build on what they had begun: most notably 
around their proven success, San Gabriel. It was Los Angeles where the secular wine 
industry of California took off; to be precise, exactly where Union Station now 
stands. Its prime mover was an immigrant from Bordeaux, from the town of 
Cadillac where the abbé Bellet had kept his painstaking record of grapes that were 
rotten and grapes that were not. The obvious predestination in his name, Jean-Louis 
Vignes, had not prevented him from trying his hand at rum-making in Honolulu 
and the Sandwich Islands, before arriving at Monterey just as Mexico's newly-won 
independence was sending ripples of uncertainty up the coast. 

After a short stay in Monterey and San Diego, Vignes managed to buy 100 acres 
close to the river and the pueblo of Los Angeles, named it Rancho El Aliso, and set 
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out straight away to plant vines. He appears to have been the first Californian to 
look beyond the Mission grape: he ordered plants from France (presumably 
Bordeaux) via Boston and Cape Horn. Members of his family followed (speaking 
the Gascon dialect, they found it easy to communicate in Spanish). By 1851 he had 
40,000 vines producing 1,000 barrels of wine a year (as well as California's first 
orange groves). He is even said to have shipped barrels of wine to Boston and back, 
Madeira-style, to age it. 

His friend William Heath Davis, who helped him sell his wines, has left us a 
picture ofa well-contented man. “Don Luis [as he was known] was truly one of the 
most enlightened pioneers of the coast . . . full of history of wine matters... and 
overflowing with brilliant anticipation of the future. . . . His choice old wine could 
be drunk with impunity. . . . He was generous to the poor; in their distress he helped 
them with bread, money and wine. ... It is to be hoped that historians will do 
IT to hisionaracter labor anma Dis o SS Ted D 

A contrary view of contemporary California wine - admittedly not of Vignes’ — 
Was volcan can Enel vision. Sir Geor re Siimpcom or tne lid md R 
Company: “with the exception of what we got at the Mission of Santa Barbara, the 
native wine, that we tasted, was such trash as nothing but politeness could have 
induced us to swallow". 


AT THIS POINT THERE IS A DIRECT COMPARISON TO BE MADE between California and 
Australia. Australia's first wine regions (the Hunter Valley, southern Victoria, the 
Adelia area and the Swain River were allimitiated! im tlie same decad mhie Moses 
as the Missions of California were disbanded. If Australia took off more quickly, 
planting more varied vines in a more enquiring spirit, it was due to two things: the 
CMMmipiesence Of THE Wiissionetape im Calitormiaas a disimcentnve tox CTS METRO 
the lack of any organizing authority such as Britain was to its colonies. The mother 
hen, however far away, was constantly bossing and exhorting her chicks (and 
sending them supplies). California's Spanish start had to be overcome before there 
Con CUI ROO ness Scullers scaticned Ie Diras ao yet stato e CIE aco 
bea long time before Californians came to understand their great empty land; above 
lts climate SERRET EE by te cold Pace aloneside: 

In Australia (other things being equal) north means hotter; south means cooler. 
But in much of California you can almost say that east and west take the relative 
places of north and south: the further you go from the ocean, the hotter the climate. 
Above all what matters most to any developing enterprise 1s the market, and here, 
too, there was a big difference between the two wine-lands. In Australia the gold 
rush accelerated what was already happening: in California it changed the name, 
address, and rules of the game. 


Dow LUIS RETIRED IN 1855, SELLING EL ALISO TO HIS NEPHEW Jean-Louis Sansevain, 
who had the very reasonable idea that events up north called for champagne. In 1848 
golar had been discovered at Sutter s VIS Suddenly. as S IONS SS S 
Sacramento and the gold country where the market was. Sansevain's *champag- 
ne”, for some reason, was not the greatest success and he ran into difficulties. But 
two wily German musicians, Kohler (flute) and Frohling (fiddle) set up an efficient 
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two-ended operation; Frohling making wine in Los Angeles and Kohler selling it in 
San Francisco. Evidently they had the right formula. By the mid '50s they were 
desperate for grapes. Their answer was to organize a colony on the Santa Ana river 
in Orange County, just south of Los Angeles, and offer 20-acre blocks, already 
irrigated and fenced (nothing grows without irrigation in Los Angeles), to their 
fellow-countrymen. To make them feel at home they called it Anaheim. By 1862, 
when Frohling died, they had an agent in New York and were selling Anaheim 
wine in most of the principal cities of the Union. 

Such success brought in investors from far and near. The 1870s saw the climax of 
g; a scheme to build the world's largest winery at San 
Gabriel. How little California changes! It was not built; by this time northern 


Los Angeles winemakin 


California had got into its stride. The climate of Los Angeles limited its possibilities 
to strong or sweet wines; the north, it seemed, could turn its hand to any style. 
[Ep Sre e E was parucllanly Uniaind to: the Sronvers of Analice: In) 1885 a 
mysterious disease hit their vines like one of the plagues of Egypt. Today we know 
that "Anaheim disease” 1s a bacterial infection. In the 1880s it was simply a message 
to move north. 


THE TINY SONOMA MISSION, THE NORTHERNMOST OF THE CHAIN, had been established 
for only nine years when in 1833 the order came from Mexico to disestablish it Gust 
as Napoleon, a bare generation before, had sent the monks packing from Kloster 
Eberbach and Citeaux). Lieutenant Mariano Vallejo was sent from Mexico to see to 
Panel di TO place vo Dubra canela Oula towne Mere was 
unusual urgency 1n these orders: the Mexican government had noted a distinct look 
of permanence about what the Russians were doing onty a few miles north at Fort 
Ross. (History does not record what grape variety they planted in their vineyard on 
that clammy piece of coast.) 

Vallejo was only a heutenant, 26 years old, but he had no senior officer in 
Gall Oni asiapso acto. commander PEL Of Mexico s UE DIE ami. 
with absolute power. Over the next 30 years he was to devote himself to the interests 
of California and shepherd it safely into American hands — all from Sonoma, the 
corner of paradise he made his own. 


WINE WAS NOT VALLEJO’S FIRST PRIORITY. Already he owned some 44,000 acres of 
potential grazing land north of Sonoma. Soldiers and cattle between them kept him 
busy. It took him several seasons to refurbish the already tangled mission vineyard, 
and he was content to let the Indians tread the grapes in cowhides, mission-style. 
One subtle refinement was that the first juice to run was distinguished as "white" 
wine, while the result of further pounding away with Indian feet, and subsequent 
pressing, was “red”. 

Sonoma is well blessed with springs; Lachryma Monts (‘tear of the mountain”) 
was the name Vallejo gave to one which supplied the pueblo with water: and also 
the vineyard. Since vines needed irrigation in southern California they were 
irrigated here too, whether they needed it or not. 

Politics must have been Vallejo's main concern. It was not the Russians, it 
turned out, who were coming: it was the “Yanquis”. Two of his sisters married 
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General Mariano Vallejo, last Spanish governor Agoston Haraszthy left California a legacy of 
of California and the first large-scale innumerable vine varieties, perhaps including 
winegrower at Sonoma. the mysterious Zinfandel. 


Americans; there was a steady flow of settlers from the east with energy and ideas — 
and nothing from Mexico. It seemed increasingly ridiculous for Americans to be 
obliged to be naturalized Mexican (and baptized, to boot) to get land grants. In 1846 
a headstrong group descended on Sonoma, locked up Vallejo as the effective 
Mexicano cmor and Me@lsted the Bear Blas or the shom—iveaquinepubiiesen 
California, declaring Sonoma its capital. They had mistaken their man: Vallejo was 
ale qui demone or a alimoniam than any or them, amd icomtmued tomleacmenc 
development of the new-born state. But the tenor of life changed radically from 
1848. Vallejo heard the news of the gold-strike when he wrote to John Sutter to ask 
if he had a brandy still to sell. The answer came back that he had not, but that he had 
“made the discovery of a gold mine, which, as far as we have investigated, 1s 
extraordinarily rich’. 


THE PRICE OF GRAPES WENT UP WITH EVERYTHING ELSE. Grape-growers left for the 
gold-fields; miners brought expensive thirsts. Vallejo felt it was time to move out of 
the barrack block in Sonoma into a more commodious residence, and take wine- 
growing seriously. He built his new house, a trim verandahed villa in “‘carpenter’s 
gothic’, beside Lachryma Montis, Sonoma’s spring, and it was here, in the early 
1850s, that he greeted the man who was to revolutionize California’s wine- 
growing, the Hungarian Agoston Haraszthy. 


THERE ARE MANY PARALLELS BETWEEN HARASZTHY and Australia’s James Busby. Each 
is known as the “father of wine-growing” in his respective adopted land. Both 
introduced many of the vines that were to shape the flavours of the future. Both 
travelled to Europe to investigate and report, in most readable journals, on the 
regions that every ambitious winegrower would want to emulate. They were both 
quixotic men who left schemes half finished because something else caught their 
fancy. The principal difference is that Busby, the young Scot, set his heart on wine- 
growing from the start, while Haraszthy, a nobleman (so he claimed) from a part of 
Hungary which is now in Yugoslavia, was an all-purpose adventurer who 
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happened to pick on wine-growing to absorb the energies of his middle years. 

Haraszthy arrives on the scene (and departs from it, too) in an aureole of legend. 
He was (it says) educated in law, served in the Austrian Imperial Guard at the age of 
A ciento Colonel, became private secretary to the Viceroy of 
Hungary under the Austrians, left to grow wine and silkworms on his country 
seiko Hic a PO countess, the beautiful Eleanora de Dedimski, and became 
embroiled in the Magyar independence movement. Political exile was the reason he 
gave for suddenly taking ship from Hamburg to New York in 1840, at the age of 28. 
A young cousin who went with him said it was just wanderlust. 

The count — or colonel, he answered to either — made straight for Wisconsin, 
where he formed a partnership with an Englishman named Bryant to found the 
town that is now Sauk City. (He called it Town Haraszthy). America was buzzing 
with such entrepreneurs at the time. They operated steamboats and stores, farms and 
construction companies. Haraszthy also found time to travel round the States and 
write a book encouraging his fellow-Hungarians to emigrate to this bountiful land. 
Indeed he went home and fetched his family and his parents himself. 


NEWS OF THE GOLD-STRIKE IN CALIFORNIA WAS BOUND TO ATTRACT HARASZTHY. He 
had been sadly disappointed that wine was not a proposition 1n icy Wisconsin. The 
whole family and a number of friends joined the ‘49ers in the gruelling slog by ox- 
wagon down the Santa Fe trail, losing only one member, his 15-year-old son Gaza, 
who decided to enlist with a cavalry unit in New Mexico to see some Indian sport. 

Their goal was the new town of San Diego, just developing from the little 
mission pueblo and with a population of 650. Haraszthy was soon (instantly, rather) 
speculating in real estate, running a livery stable and even a butcher’s shop, and also 
running for election. In 1850 he became the town’s first sherriff. The jailhouse he 
built fell down, but the gallows did its work. Then in 1854 he tired of San Diego, 
and went to serve on the state assembly in California’s new capital, Sacramento, 
where he backed a move to divide the state in two. At the same time he bought land 
between San Francisco and the ocean: 200-0dd acres near the old Mission Dolores. 
Was he about to settle down? If he had enquired about the mission he would have 
learned that its vineyard was never a success. 

Haraszthy nonetheless had a bundle of vines just arived from Hungary, and he 
planted them. According to his son Arpad, writing years later, they included the 
first plants of the vine that is inextricably associated with his name: the Zinfandel, 
and also the Muscat of Alexandria. 

ilnercevvas a brisk market San Franciscoy Paraszt discovered, for calma 
grapes. What he could not supply he bought in Los Angeles — the Mission grape was 
good to eat. Perhaps buying different varieties from “Don Luis” in Los Angeles he 
realised the possibilities (and the need) for more varieties in much larger numbers in 
North California. In any case he rapidly abandoned his foggy property and moved 
down the San Francisco peninsula about 25 miles to Crystal Springs, where by 1856 
he had managed to acquire some 1,000 acres. Cattle, fruit trees, strawberries, grain, 
erapes; he raised them all. He also went into the gold-assaying business which was 
frantically overstretched by the flow of gold from the mines, and in no time was 
made the US government’s smelter and refiner: the head of the San Francisco mint. 
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No novelist could have invented Haraszthy. There is a surprise around every 
corner of his life - and how many lives have had so many corners? After two years of 
supervising the blazing furnaces of the mint, which ran day and night, he was 
charged with embezzling $151,000 worth of gold. What had happened, as the jury 
discovered, was that the rooftops of San Francisco were liberally gilded with the 
specks of gold that had flown up the overheated chimney. 

While the mint was too hot, Crystal Spring, Haraszthy found, was too cold. 
Even down the peninsula he had a fog problem: his grapes were failing to ripen. In 
his mind’s eye he had an earthly paradise north of the Bay where he had called on 
General Vallejo. Sitting on the porch of Lachryma Montis, the legend runs, he had 
sipped his host s wine and delivered the deathless line, “General, this stuff ain't bad!” 
In January 1857 he bought 560 acres almost next door to Vallejo and set his son 
Attila to planting cuttings from Crystal Springs, while he projected a sort of 
Pompeian villa to be called Buena Vista. 

This is where his contribution to California's wine-growing really began. In 
contrast to the General and everyone else, he planted dry slopes with no possibility 
of irrigation. Most of his vines were still the faithful old Mission, but there was no 
museammesthe ditterenee. Im quality that de armes made. Funtnemamene sme 
persuaded a dozen prominent San Franciscans to invest with him in the new 
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Valley wine industry and the deadly rival of Sonoma, was among them. 


ZINFANDEL 


Haraszthy's son Arpad claimed that his father was 
the first to import the Zinfandel vine into 
California. Many doubt the claim, since a grape 
with the same name was already being offered by 
the most famous castern nursery, Prince’s of Long 
Island, New York, in 1830 as “Black Zinfardel 
[there are several spellings] from Hungary”, and 
many Californians bought trial vines from the 
Gase t 

Whoever introduced it, the Zinfandel is an 
excellent all-round red grape for California, and 
has almost (but not quite) done the job that the 
Shiraz has done in Australia. Zintandel/has a wide 
range, from "port" to white wine, but never 
quiste qual ores Shiraz Inthe sate 
1960s 1t was identified by Dr Austin Goheen of 
the University of California as being the same 
varicty as the Primitivo di Gioia, a grape used 
locally in Apulia, the heel of southern Italy. 

The question 1s how could this grape be sent 
(to cither Prince’s or Haraszthy) from Hungary, 
where it is not grown? One argument put 
forward by an American scholar, Miles Lambert- 
Gocs, is that a 19th-century Hungarian nursery 
might well have had this varicty, which is not a 


native of Apulia cither. The Austro-Hungarian 


Eimpime then included Dalmar heces eod: oM 
the Adriatic only too miles or so from Apulia. 
Suppose the unknown origin of the grape 1s 
somewhere in the eastern Mediterranean (which 
is true of most good varicties) there is nothing 
improbable in its being used at more than one 
point on the old Venetian trade-route (indeed 
ncar Ragusa and Otranto, two old Venetian 
ports). 

Lambert-Gocs explains its name as a misrea- 
ding or corruption of the Hungarian Zicrfandler. 
Although the Zicrfandler is a white grape, 
“Blauer 


Kekfrankos (a.k.a. Blaufrankisch, Nagyburgun- 


Z7ieriaidies. sca synom meto rS 
di, and Limberger) used at Sopron in western 


Hungary. Suppose (which 15 perfectly possible) 


Haraszthy did receive it from Hungary — and 
whether first OF NOt Is up ONDE E 


rcmains the question of why he did not recognize 
its name. Two explanations are offered: his own 
property was far from Sopron, in a region where 
the Blauer Ziertandler was ud ob and the 
label on the moss-wrapped bundle was nearly 
illegible. He simply thought he read Zinfandel. 
Doubtless other explanations will turn up as 


scholars pursue the matter further. 
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Buena Vista was Haraszthy's grandiloquent answer to his neighbour Vallejo's 
Lachryma Montis. He planted 300,000 vines here before leaving California. The 
winery was re-established in 1943, but these buildings are now just a showplace. 


For the moment the competition was between Haraszthy and Vallejo. A 
newspaper reported in 1860 that “there is still an active rivalry (between them) as to 
who shall have the neatest-looking vine-fields and make the best wine. Dr Faure, a 
Eran cuti ease hano cote renes wine Gepartment. tis lash year s 
make of white wine is of excellent quality.” 

Doce situm Sz elm eate Re questa e 2 DIDIT State annual 
Society, wrote a Report on Grapes and Wines in California, a manual on planting and 
winemaking, urging experimentation of all kinds, particularly with different vines 
on different soils — but also a polemic urging the government to spend money on 
collecting cuttings in Europe, using the consulate service, and distribute them in 
California. At Buena Vista he propagated vines by the hundred thousand. And he 
dug deep tunnels in the hillside to store their produce. 


HARASZTHY WAS STILL NOT READY TO PAUSE FOR BREATH. He urged that more research 
was needed. In 1861 the state governor commissioned him to visit Europe to learn 
all he could in the best wine areas and to bring back vines. His journey from San 
Francisco via New York to Southampton took six weeks. From late July to October 
Ne stommed round EUr Ope trom Paris to the Rime, to Switzerdamay tomplemoime. 
and Genoa, to the Languedoc, to Bordeaux, round Spain, to Montpellier and 
Burgundy, and back to Liverpool. Within six months he was back in Sonoma, 
finishing his book on the whole experience and awaiting the arrival of 100,000 vines 
of 300 different varieties, which the Wells Fargo Company delivered in January. 

Most writers agree that this collection was the Hungarian’s most important 
contribution to Californian viticulture. It (theoretically) made possible all the 
experiments that were so necessary to match vines with soils and climates. That they 
were largely frustrated by the legislature, who declined to distribute the cuttings, or 
even to pay him for them, was partly perhaps due to the Civil War in the distant east 
(Haraszthy, as you might expect, supported the rebel South), but largely to the 
stinginess and apathy of civil servants. Nothing (or not greatly) daunted, Haraszthy 
did his best to distribute them himself. 

Just how essential his imports were 1s shown in the plantings that, even two years 
later, he and Vallejo had in Sonoma, the most go-ahead district 1n the state. Both 
were still planting the Mission massively. Haraszthy had 120,000 Mission vines 
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established, plus 140,000 newly planted, as against 6,000 "foreign" vines established, 
and 40,000 new-set. Vallejo had 40,000 old Mission and 15,000 new, with 3,000 
established foreign vines and 12,000 new. 

It was only from the mid 1860s that superior vines were available in any 
numbers in California, with Sonoma enormously in the lead. The next few years 
saw the apotheosis of Buena Vista, and its collapse. The final act of Haraszthy's 
frantic story should be told here, before we survey the rest of the awakening state. In 
1868, disillusioned with California, he decided the future lay in Nicaragua, rum and 
sawmills. In 1869 he fell into a stream where there were alligators. 


THE PUBLICITY THAT ALWAYS SURROUNDED HARASZTHY may well exaggerate his 
importance; it certainly lays too much stress on his uniqueness. He was not the only 
one importing vines. Tentative efforts were being made, for example, in Santa 
Clara county, south of San Francisco Bay, and almost the mirror-image of Sonoma, 
one range back from the sea, while Haraszthy was still a law-officer in San Diego. 
Santa Clara had a direct hne to France. In 1849 a French museo 
Delmas, settled here and was enraptured with the growing conditions. He was soon 
followed by fellow-countrymen: Prevost, Bontemps Pelher were all pioneers, on a 
small scale, with a wide variety of grapes grown mainly for eating. 

The man who made the region famous for wine was a Frenchman, too: Charles 
Lefranc. In 1857 he founded what was to become the hugely successful Almadén 
vineyards, planting Cabernet, Pinot Noir, Malbec, Semillon and many of the 
Varieties that Elaraszthy later imported to distribute. The dierence was) that 
Haraszthy operated in the glare of publicity. Lefranc simply made good wine — and 
so, in due course, did his son-in-law from Beaune, Paul Masson. 


WITH SO MUCH EXCITEMENT GOING ON OVER THE HILLS IN SONOMA, it is slightly 
SITE ias Mapa valley, one rines turner SOINS CIUS ori SIE ce mo OR 
equally accessible by steamer across the Bay from San Fancisco, should have lagged 
behind by what, at the speed settlers worked, was a fair margin. 

George Yount was the first to settle. He had arrived in California to trap seals for 
fur with his friend Wilham Wolfskill. Wolfskill was diverted to Los Angeles to 
become a vineyardist almost on the scale of "Don Luis", but Yount fetched up at 
General Vallejo’s, looking for work. In 1838 he had ridden over the wild 
Mayacamas mountains to look at the next valley, to find it, the story goes, a sea of 
golden poppies. Vallejo had no objection to the young man going to live in Indian 
country, provided he went through the formalities and was baptized Jorge de 
Concepcion Yount as a proper Mexican iis aramt was 1,200 aches vom mel lic 
dutifully planted some Mission grapes — though without help cattle-ranching was 
about all he could handle. That very year small-pox carried off almost all the Napa 
Indians. 


THE NAPA VALLEY REMAINED, INSOFAR AS IT WAS SETTLED AT ALL, STOCK-RAISING and 
cattle-farming country for almost a generation after Yount’s arrival. A description 
of it by Titus Fey Cronise, though published in 1868, gives some idea of the beauty 
that still makes visitors gasp. He painted a picture of the ultimate rural idyll: of 
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Looking across the floor of the Napa valley, with the Inglenook winery 
at the foot of the wooded hills and the characteristic clouds atop them. 
Inglenook, founded in 1881, survived Prohibition and made classic 
Cabernets under John Daniel in the middle of this century. 


immaculate mixed farms, airy houses, trim fences, in a majestic natural frame of 
wonderfully various trees, shrubs and flowers — with a quail for the pot under every 
bush. 

By 1868 there were 29 substantial farmers in the valley with vines, led by the 
plutocratic Mormon Sam Brannen of San Francisco, who owned most of the 
northern end of the valley and the hot springs of Calistoga. The second biggest 
grower was Dr Crane, who 1s credited with building the first redwood tanks and 
having the first wine-press in the valley. The third was Charles Krug, who later 
chronicled the early years. 

In the 1860s the vast majority of Napa’s grapes were Missions, although 
“foreign” varieties were grown by such enterprising souls as Dr Crane of St Helena 
and Mr Osborne of Oak Knoll Farm, Napa (who had bought a standard collection, 
mainly of table grapes, that was offered by the nurseries of the east). The most 
enterprising cultivator was Hamilton Crabb from Ohio, who arrived in 1865 and 
by 1880 had 400 different varieties growing. But to grow exotic grapes was one 
thing. To make good wine was another. 

“In the next 30 years”, according to a later famous winemaker, John Daniel of 
Inglenook, “Charles Krug was the outstanding figure in Napa wines, not only: 
because of his own operations but because of the leadership he provided. . . and the 
training which key industry figures, such as Karl Wente, founder of Wente Bros, 
(uM Ww ernione Mou coi S T T aman cob enla. alllncecivcd 
when working for him". He was an extremely vocal and persuasive man; and an 
effective spokesman when necessary for the whole California wine industry. 
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IT WAS TO A LARGE EXTENT GERMANS WHO SET THE NAPA VALLEY ON ITS FEET. They 
arrived in large numbers from the 1850s on, many of them Rhineland winegrowers 
disillusioned with a Germany that was turning more and more to beer, and more 
seriously, being dominated more and more by Prussia. 

Many had put their hope in the liberal revolution at Frankfurt in 1848 — the year 
when France, Italy, Austria and Hungary also manned the barricades. Its only result 
was a tightening of the Prussian grip. The coincidence of the California gold strike 
in the same year must have helped many emigrants to make up their minds. 

The calibre of these men is shown by the way they adapted their winemaking to 
totally trans word. i he methods of the tiae lene PET NUITS ISI e CRM 
northern California, they doggedly found ways to match what they knew with 
what they found. For years the business of the Napa valley was conducted in 
German — and of parts of Sonoma too, as the Gundlach family, among others, grew 
prosperous just along the hill from Lachryma Montis. Fewer of the early settlers of 
the north coast counties were Italian. The brothers Simi from Piemonte were well 
ahead of their time in 1876 when they built their positively stately stone winery in 
the Russian River Valley, north of Sonoma. Of the early winemen it could be said 
in general that the Germans brought the brains, the Italians the brawn — taking over, 
in many cases, from the Chinese as craftsmen, stone-masons and labourers. 

Down in Santa Clara you would pass the time of day 1n French; over east of the 
Bay in the Livermore valley, named by the Englishman Robert Livermore in the 
1840s, you would have a choice of French, German, English or Italian, 1n a district 
that was proving itself exceptional for table wines from its distinctive gravel soil. 


THREE THINGS DETERMINE THE DIRECTION OF A NEW WINE INDUSTRY: its natural 
conditions; the techniques, traditions and intelligence brought to 1t by its pioneers; 
but more even than these, 1t is the market-place that points the way. 

Up to the 1870s California had no mass market for wine. Its chronic problem 
was a surplus of grapes. Europe and the east cost were effectively almost equally far 
away. Both had their own wine supplies. 


COOLIE POWER 
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Lack of affordable manpower was the principal 
problem for anyone in California with a big 
project on hand. Haraszthy solved it by talking to 
Homo a C hme Wabour COMNIS ONDES dm 
Francisco, whose business was bringing in skilled 
hands from Guangdong. The east coast labourers’ 
rate was about $10 a month. In California it was 
530. Ho Po charged $8 plus board and lodging 
for eager and indefatigable workers. The great 
projects that were to come both in Sonoma and 
Napa were largely manned by Ho Po's coolies. In 
bI SOs Tine IOVIS OS o DEBET 
California wine workforce. But in the 1890s 
racial prejudice drove them out of the country 
they had so honourably served. It was largely 
Italian labour that took their place. 
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From the opening of the rail link between the coasts in 1869 all this was to 
change. The conditions that so limited grape-growing in the east were unknown in 
the west. Californians made much of the fact that their wines never needed the help 
of added sugar. There were bitter battles as east and west accused each other of 
malpractice: the Californians of using European labels on their own bad wines; the 
easterners of putting California labels on bad European wines. In 1872 Arpad 
Haraszthy, the count’s son, wrote “the reputation of California wines in Eastern 
Site SEIS uel c ODE One ot Le severest trials... that of palmmime om Upom mre 
confiding public spurious, inferior and bare-faced imitations of the same, which 
never saw the soil of our state, nor resemble wines in any particular. This 
Napa Is C aude E On Ope oU ou ie Eastern States... linc 
situation was made worse by a short but ugly economic slump that hit the nation. 
Congress tried to protect both east and west from European imports by protective 
tarrifs — which had the usual effect of provoking retaliation. 

Had all the winegrowers known how much worse their problems were to 
Beeomenmney mien Mave formed a united front. The Temperance terrorists were 
stalking them; Kansas became the first “dry” state in 1880. And so was phylloxera; it 
had already reached Sonoma to begin its slow but deadly work in 1873. 


FOR THE MOMENT, THE CREATIVE ENERGY OF NORTHERN CALIFORNIA'S GROWERS was 
being used in the study and nurture of their precious vines. By the 1880s in the Napa 
valley, according to Krug himself, "the new plantations were not any more of 
Mision wine Amandel and Ma lv ole tor Clarets: seaman tine ueste O SHE 
Burger and Muscatelles for whites. During the last few years the ambitious 
usine cms] RET Or ath Senate Cabernet retira ville bre es 
Crabb Burgundy, Malbec, Mondeuse, which elegant varieties will improve the 
character of our clarets wonderfully . . . and added to the Riesling . . . such as the 
Semillon etc, and to produce white wines of the Sauterne character, such varieties as 
Sauvignon Blanc. ...” Was this the influence of Haraszthy, taking so long to cross 
the hills? The answer 1s that many worked at the same thing at the same time. 

It is much more remarkable, this knowledgeable listing of varieties, when you 
consider that it was only a century since the first methodical study of them was 
attempted even at Montpellier or Bordeaux. Only a century separates the 
recognition of Cabernet as the best grape for Bordeaux and the same recognition in 
the Napa valley. 

As always, it was comparing notes that led to progress: as early as 1854 the 
farmers of Napa had formed an Agricultural Society to exchange their experiences. 
More help was to come from academic sources. In 1868 the University of California 
was founded at Berkeley with a Professor of Agriculture; in 1874 it had the good 
fortune to acquire a German-born soil-scientist of genius, Eugene Waldemar 
Hilgard, who might be said to have taken on Haraszthy's mantle — or one of them. 
Hilgard had some powerful things to say about growers who sold their wine under 
foreign labels “after two trips across the Atlantic, or even perhaps only across the 
Bay”. “The growers need to know,” he said, “and that quickly, which of the 2,500 
varieties they should choose". His thinking was eventually to lead to the formal 
analysis of the whole of California into its wayward and elusive climate zones, and 
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the recommendation of which grape varieties are best suited: to each. In 1878 
Hilgard welcomed a visit from the Reverend John Bleasdale, who came from 
Melbourne to judge a wine and brandy competition in San Francisco. In Australia 
Bleasdale had already been preaching the gospel of cool climate for 10 years. 


FOG IS A FACT OF LIFE IN CALIFORNIA. It needed no University department to point 
out that the nearer you got to the ocean, the greater the chance of its towering white 
fog bank blotting out the sun. Its influence on inland valleys is much more subtle, 
but it soon began to be felt by grape-growers. One Judge Stanley, who owned land 
near Napa City, was ready in 1889 to tell the San Francisco Chronicle, “Y consider that 
the lower end of the Napa Valley 1s the most suitable locality for grapes that will 
yield dry red wine. .. . The district is within the range where sea air permeates the 
amos Mere. FTrOmMltMisisea ale temes extract properties mien eres caia 
in their fruit." Ina word (though the judge used many) he specifically compared the 
Cameros district with the Medoc. 

It was time to make comparisons with France and see how California was 
COMING i tna sane year, loo, they did. at the E pO Oe UW mivensen cinemas: 
and had no reason to be ashamed of their results. Of 34 medals or awards given to 
California entries for wines of various sorts, the Napa Valley won 20. From that date 
Onis ely, ose De sald tO lave assumed the lead In rese e bte 
Hever LEH REED eR R tne troubles that lay aineqd. 


THERE ARE CERTAIN TIMES AND PLACES IN HISTORY where I would dearly have loved to 
be mirem ne listi nor herm Calatonnia mitre late Tota cont before une eel e 
Gate bridge strode across the cold channel which leads into the deep branching Bay; 
when schooners and steamers clustered at the foot of Market Street and Nob Hill 
was spawning mansions above a town that uniquely combined the Wild West and 
Paez: 

Robert Louis Stevenson's romantic heart was stirred by the very name of the 
Silverado Trail, winding up the sun-burnt side of the Napa Valley to the silver 
diggings on Mount St Helena. I confess that mine is too, and climbing the redwood- 
shaded hill to the white house with its deep porch where he called on Jacob Schram, 
thes barber LRE  Winemdker, | hear chost about nie eyoryi Mere nans 
guttural exclamations answering the soft Edinburgh intonation of the writer, when 
SETE GR Ol Umer days aste oom Mas Gicd away... 

“One corner of the land after another is tried with one kind of grape after 
another,” wrote the author of Treasure Island in his one essay at wine-writing. “So, 
Dit by bit, they erepe dbout torunem Clos V onscob and Eamte, hero cesos 
describes 1s if anything even more topical today than when he noted it. What were 
Schram’s Schramsberg Champagnes like? How good were these proud medal- 
winners that were all to disappear? To Stevenson they were “bottled poetry" — so 
nothing has really changed. 
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THE GOLDEN AGE 


a Golden Age of wine-growing in 
Bordeaux and Burgundy in the roth century is no fable. It is true that for a while in 
mid-century the owning of vineyards, especially in Bordeaux, was the most 
fashionable game in town, that bankers were ready to pay any money for famous 
properties, that vintage-time in the Médoc was a Champs Elysees of flounces and 
Airting. 
The image of that era has been assiduously cultivated through hard times since. 
It has stuck, especially in Bordeaux, largely because it took a permanent form in 
Sweneadous arcnitecttie — dnd above ail because 1t Save rise to what couldibe 
described as the myth of the “chateau”. But it 15 only a quarter of the story of the 
century that finally fixed the properties and the wines in their modern mould. There 
was much to be learned, much fine-tuning to be done — and several major crises to 
overcome before the Belle Epoque brought the century to a close. 


AT THE END OF THE I8TH CENTURY THE LEADING PROPERTIES of both Bordeaux and 
Burgundy had reached a fair level of technical competence based on centuries of 
well-learned lessons. They had almost completed the evolution of the style of wines 
they would be always be known for: especially among the reds of the Medoc and the 
Cote de Nuits. 

Bordeaux still had some adjustments to make in its choice of grape varieties. The 
Cabernets Sauvignon and Franc and the Merlot were well-established but by no 
means universal. Petit Verdot and Malbec still played important roles, besides many 
minor varieties that have since all but disappeared. 

Similarly in the techniques of winemaking there were many fine points to be 
adjusted and decisions to be taken. The chief concern of the time, though, was 
marketing; the relative roles of grower and merchant, the definition of a property 
and its wine — and, the great theme, a classification by quality to help everyone from 
grower to consumer and oil the wheels of the whole business. 


IN BORDEAUX THE END OF NAPOLEON'S WARS brought no immediate relief — except 
that the customers did at least keep coming. Centuries of habit were not to be 
broken by even 20 years of fighting. Britain remained interested in only the very 
best wines; Holland's interest continued, though mainly for cheap white wines and 
palus reds (or “cargo” wines), while Germany's purchases rose, until altogether she 
took a third of all Bordeaux’s exports. A sad blow was the loss of much of the French 
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colonial market that had been a mainstay of the 18th century. But in its place there 
began a small but growing interest from both North and South America. 

An indication of the low state of the market was that the Bank of Bordeaux, 
newly opened in 1825, almost failed in 1830 and categorically refused stocks of wine 
as collateral for loans. The lack of credit gave the ever-watchful merchants of the 
Quai des Chartrons more opportunities than ever for dictating terms to growers. 
The lead was taken by the powerful Nathaniel Johnston, backed up by Mr Barton 
and M. Guestier — both of whom were able to buy themselves magnificent Médoc 
¿natal tm tne 1620s. (Guestier Was IOVI to oro meras brem COT 

Johnston accused the first growths (Margaux and Haut-Brion in particular) of 
trading on their names with an 1834 vintage that was “no better than a 3rd or 4th 
orowth”. Growers’ finances were so tight that in 1844 both Chateaux Margaux and 
Latour, looking for reassurance, signed 10-year contracts to sell their whole crop, 
good vintage or bad, at a preset price of 2,100 and 1,750 francs a tonneau 
respectively — which sounded reasonable until Chateau Lafite, under its most 
famous and spirited regisseur, Joseph Goudal, remaining staunchly independent, 
sold Toco prota \OOMm~ncs — more Uma twice as Mitel. 


A CONTRACT WITH A NEGOCIANT WAS MORE THAN A SIMPLE AGREEMENT to sell. Now 
that, for the first time, 1t was the merchants who were financing the growers they 
made strict stipulations about how the estate was to be run, even down to the 


Chateau Margaux’s classically 
memorable facade dates from 
1811. At this date the present 
hierarchy of chateaux, 
formalized by the 1855 
classification, was in place. 
Margaux, Lafite, Latour and 
Haut-Brion were clear leaders 
in price and thus status, and 
very little has changed. 
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number of cultivations of the vineyard, the timing of manuring (once every 19 years 
for a first growth), che rate at which old vines should be replaced, and the Baltic oak 
that the barrels should be made of — with six hoops. 

Goudal would have none of this. Luckily, in the long run, for all estate owners, 
he had the solid backing of enormously rich proprietors, the Vanlerberghe family 
(who had been described as “gun-runners” in the wars and conducted operations 
through a London banker, Sir Samuel Scott). Goudal declared open war on the 
Quai des Chartrons. He sold his excellent 1841 vintage at a colossal price over their 
heads — and on the condition that customers took some of the mediocre 1842 as well. 
Johnston was outraged and circulated his English customers, almost asking them to 
boycott Lafite. His 1dea was an orderly market — with the Chartronnais calling the 
tune. Johnston wanted to go so far as to accept orders only for first, second, third or 
fourth growth wines — the customer to leave it to his discretion. whether he 
delivered Latour or Lafite; in other words for the Chartronnais to control the entire 
system and effectively abolish the carefully-nurtured notion of the individual cru, 
replacing 1t with an overall classification. (Heaven knows, said the proprietors, what 
the merchants would have got up to in their cellars.) 

That there was a classification in place already there is no doubt. It did not 
become official until 1855, 1t covered only the Médoc (and Sauternes), and until the 
early 19th century 1t was more of a confidential consensus among the trade than an 
actual list. But ever since the early 1700s the brokers had been studying form — and it 
had been remarkably consistent. The first growths were not only first in time; by 
and large, year after year, they remained first in quality. And the price differentials 
were enormous: in the 18th century first growths sold for twice as much as seconds, 
three times as much as thirds and four times the price of fourths. Even granted that 


BARON PHILIPPE 
The 1855 Classification still stands today | plaguing the Médoc, to Baron Nathanicl Roths- 


| child, of the English branch of the family. When 


officially exactly as it was first published, with 
one famous exception. In 1973 Mouton-Roths- | the 1855 classification was drawn up two years 
child was promoted from being first of the | later, its status over the previous gencration did 


second growths to a first growth. The change | not warrant it being included among the: 





was entircly the work of Baron Philippe de | first growths. 
Rothschild, the greatest promoter of the Médoc It was this wrong that Baron Philippe, 
in general, and his own properties in particular, of | inheriting the property in 1922, set out to right. 
thez@ethnecemtunny. The process took 51 years of dedicated winema- 
Mouton was established in the 18th century | king and relentless propaganda. The quality of 
by the Baron de Brane, who acquired it from the | the wine was not in question, but Bordeaux 
Ségurs (it had formerly been part of Lafite). How | feared the can of worms which could open if once 
de Ségur knew where to draw the line separating | the sacred tablet of 1855 was altered. There was 
the two parcels of ground with such different also an open rivalry between the Rothschilds of 
personalities is one of the mysteries of the Médoc. | Mouton and their cousins who had bought Lafite 
Brane-Mouton was the name of the property, | 15 years later in 1868 (for much more money). 
acknowledged to be among the first growths, | Mouton possessed no dwelling house until the 
and with the added distinction of being among — 1870s, when Baron James built a modest wec- 
the pioneers of Cabernet Sauvignon in the kend residence known as Petit Mouton. Today's 
Médoc. It was sold in 1830 toa M. Thuret, whose | beautiful “chateau , a converted farm-building, 
stewardship was apparently undistinguished. He | was the work of Baron Philippe (who died in 
sold it at a loss in 1853, while oidium was | 1988) and his American wife Pauline. 
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millionaires and their money are easily parted the long-term consistency 1s 
impressive: such a consensus surviving from one generation to another can hardly 
all be done with mirrors. 


THE PUBLIC FIRST LEARNED OF THE CLASSIFICATION 1n Jullien’s Topographie. He was 
such a confirmed classifier of everything that they may not have realized the special 
significance of the ranking of Bordeaux. In his first (1816) edition in any case 1t was 
very simple, and evidently gleaned from the broker Lawton, who had briefed 
Thomas Jefferson on the top wines. Jullien distinguished between the “High” and 
"Low' Médocs, and gave what were to become almost the conventional 
characterizations of the four first growths (Haut-Brion included). His descriptions 
still ring remarkably true today. He listed seven second growths (Rauzan and Gorce 
in Margaux; Leoville and Larose in St-Julien; le Clos de Brane-Mouton and Pichon- 
Longueville in Pauillac; and Calon in St-Estephe.) After that he was content to list 
the communesin order of quality with notes on the characters of their wines. On the 
quality of the top Médocs in general, though, he wrote both specifically and 
lyrically: their flavour, he said, reminded him of the smell of the very best sealing 
wax, “and their bouquet shares the scents of the violet or the raspberry’. 

Jullien, the Parisian, was rapidly (in 1824) followed by a German Bordeaux 
negociant, Wilhelm Franck, who pushed the matter far further, naming a total of 
408 properties in 41 communes in the Médoc, and setting out four classes, growths 
Or cis AT ter the foun Nrs me listed only foun seconds, entera tae nen. 
fourths. 

Franck in turn was rapidly (1n 1828) followed by a broker, M. Paguierre, whose 
book was published in both French and English (in Edinburgh) at the same time. 
Paguierre's classification follows Franck almost to the letter. The chief interest in his 
book hes in his recommendations to growers on how to make the most suitable 
wine for each foreign market. His formula for red wine making is extraordinary. He 
proposes making a “mother-vat”, a “mere-cuve” in which the very best and ripest 
grapes are given a month-long maceration in “‘trois-six’’, or double-strength 
brandy, while the rest of the harvest is trodden and fermented in the usual way. The 
contents of the mére-cuve "having finished fermenting” (in practice they would 
not ferment at all, being pickled in spirits) should then be added as a small dose to 
each of the regular barrels. Evidently he was looking for extra strength and colour, 
but going about it in a most peculiar way. 

AS TOD fOrelom customers KET HHE cwpemen@e ells nimi that tics > mila aunt 
natural wine so that they can mess it about in their own way at home, the Russians 
and Prussians want two or three year old wine, racked clear of any lees, while the 
incorrigible British, still hankering after the kick of Port and Spanish wines, are only 
happy with the traditional "travail" of adding Hermitage, Midi or worse (he does 
not mention brandy) which makes their claret turn brown and dry with age. 
Powdered iris root helps the bouquet, he adds — and so does two fingers of 
rasp ber spirit aime aclare 


MORE SURPRISING THAN TO FIND THE TOP GROWTHS confidently classified are 
references, already in the 1820s, to a hierarchy in far greater depth, which is not 
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elaborated on, but which extends downwards from the “crus classés" to “‘vins 
bourgeois superieurs ', "bons vins bourgeois", “petits vins bourgeois, and even 
"petits vins de Médoc paysans”. 

So the brokers had already done their research and grading among what today 
are usually referred to as petits chateaux. By the fourth (1848) edition of Jullien he 
was even ready to coin this oft-repeated phrase: "These wines |the crus bourgeois | 
often acquire 1n maturity a degree of quality which makes them very difficult to 
distinguish from the fifth growths”. 


EVEN THOUGH BUSINESS WAS SLOW IN BORDEAUX one can feel a mounting public 
interest in this curiously-constructed animal as list after list appeared. There was a 
consensus gradually coming about which was unique in the world; a sort of 
perpetual auction in which properties were finding their relative values. The idea of 
grading the quality of land is logical enough. But in Bordeaux that was not what 
was happening. What was being classified was property — which inevitably includes 
ac enmient. 

The book that brought interest to a peak 1s nowadays reverentially referred to 
simply as the Bordeaux Bible. It was a joint production by an English professor (and 
freemason) named Charles Cocks and a Bordeaux bookseller called Michel Féret. In 
1846 Cocks alone published Bordeaux, Its Wines and the Claret Country m Enghsh. It 
included the most comprehensive classification that had yet appeared, based, he said, 
on Franck 5 latest revision of his list, but augmented by his own researches, “price 
having appeared to me the best test of the quality supposed to exist in each wine”. 

It would be good to know more about this freemason, whose translations 
included a book called Priests, Women and the Family. He certainly knew his wine. 
His observation that “a considerable time must elapse before any vintage can finally 
be pronounced upon” is a nugget of wisdom that ts still almost universally ignored. 
Féret clearly pounced on this authoritative work and its writer, rechecked and 
slightly modified the list, and in 1850 brought out the first French edition, Bordeaux 
et ses Vins, Classés par Ordre de Mérite. Since then there have been 14 more editions of 
Cocks and Féret, growing ever stouter, until today it lists 7,000 properties. 

Cock mllcsuinavewecl Very Close tO (me Dro kei aca lived OMS Ie IRI TOM 
1855, he would have seen something very like his list appear as the official considered 
Classement by the Syndicat des Courtiers de Commerce, 1n response to a demand to 
the Bordeaux Chamber of Commerce from Napoleon III, as its contribution to the 
Paris Exposition Universelle of that year. 

The document, a fading parchment in cursive writing, survives in the 
President’s office of the Chamber of Commerce, that great Palais de la Bourse which 
was Intendant de Tourny’s first splendid contribution to the glorification of 
Bordeaux. No single document can ever have done so much to publicize a product, 
malecon pul eye, asa mateo clscussion ana debate Ob Ovel 
130 years. 


THE KEY WORD WHICH IS MISSING from the Classement of 1855, or at any rate only 


appears on it five times, is the word “cháteau”. Seventy-four of the 79 properties 
listed (58 red wine producers, 21 white) appear as a simple name (Mouton, for 
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example, or Langoa), followed by the commune and the name of the owner. To 
refer to the property the word cru or sometimes clos was commonly used, but 
chateau apparently only if a major building that justified the term existed (e.g. at 
Beychevelle) or had once existed (e.g. at Latour). It was the pretentions of 
proprietors, building themselves imposing residences in the full flush of the coming 
Golden Age, that brought the term chateau into common use. 


FROM THE 18508 ON THE MÉDOC BEGAN TO ACQUIRE its familiar appearance; that of a 
series of large, vaguely historical-looking country-houses scattered among rolling 
parkland in which, instead of oaks and herds of deer, there are vines, vines and more 
vines. 

The feeling of the period is best summed up in such mansions as Pichon-Lalande, 
Pichon-Longueville and Palmer. Pichon-Lalande was commissioned in 1851 from 
Bordeaux's most fashionable architect, Burguet, by Albert, the childless last Baron 
Pichon. He was already 60, and a despondent old legitimist who was shaken by the 
revolutionary events that shook Europe in 1848. "In hope of better times" 1s the 
wistful inscription over the door. Happily he lived until 1864, to see the better times 
come. Such a success was his "Louis XIII" chateau that 1t won Burguet commissions 
for his nephew s property, Pichon-Longueville, just across the road, and for Palmer 
in Margaux. The first he designed as an almost Disneyesque pastiche of a chateau, 
with pointed witches’ hats as exclamation marks. The second, for the Paris banker 
Isaac Pereire, 1s one of the Médoc's most charming houses. Basically it 15 a bourgeois 
DOx DUE there Isa citron into thie Pome zac amc EEE LE Sy 
neo-Renaissance turrets and the steep roof, as sharp and shiny as a blade. Pereire was 
also investing at the time in the new resort of Arcachon on the coast. The same gay 
eclecticism and happy harmony of styles turns up at Palmer and the seaside. 

The bimeWer style anders sWccess@rs Suo@est, above all asiman on coummcree 
proud to have become a landowner, and reaching for some worthy symbol of his 
new identity. Some mercifully had a sense of proportion (even of humour) to guide 
them. Others did not. But every pocket proprietor did his best to follow suit. The 
golden years of the ‘60s and '70s gave the growers deep purses. It was a poor 
vigneron indeed who could not aftord at least one turret tacked onto his farmhouse. 
tomlemareredemce To chende oS QU 


Chateau Palmer is a third growth of Margaux | neighbour to Cháteau Margaux, with one of the 
which is consistently better than the second | finest vineyards in the Médoc. 

growths today, and sometimes challenges the According to Captain Gronow, an acquain- 
firsts. Its distinctively English name recalls Major | tance of the general who tells the story, Palmer 
General Charles Palmer from: Bath, who in the || £ugaeed a Mr Gray, a man ol captivating 
year before Waterloo found himself sitting ina | manners but almost as useless a person as 
coach for three days travelling from Lyon to Paris | himsclf”, to be his agent. Samples were offered to 
with a beautiful young widow. His military heart | the Prince Regent, who compared the pure 
was touched by her story: she was going to Paris | Palmer with the fortified clarct offered by his 
to sell her late husband’s estate in the Médoc. | wine-merchant, Carbonell. His advice to Palmer 
Palmer bought it, changed its name from de Gasq | was to try different vines and put some guts in it. 
to his own, and more by luck than judgement Palmer foolishly listened, ruined his estate and 


found himself the owner of the immediate | went bankrupt. 
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Cos d’Estournel’s chais (there is no house) acquired its Oriental excesses, 

so one story goes, in an attempt to gain sales 1n the booming markets of 

British India and points East. A good example of the use of the chateau 
concept as marketing ploy. 


SO ONCE THEY HAD THEIR TURRETED BUILDINGS, what was the definition of a chateau 
to be? The answer is peculiarly un-French. For a nation that prides itself on being 
categoricalitis more like a typically British fudge. A chateau is rather like the British 
constitution. It is what it does. 

Joseph Goudal had had the wit to point out to his employers, when times were 
hard for his neighbours, that any land that Lafite bought from them immediately 
multiplied in value — because it became part of Lafite. They foolishly turned down 
several opportunities before, in the 1840s and for a considerable sum, buying the 
next-door patch called Les Carruades. But the principle is exactly correct and adds 
an almost mystical air to the notion of a “cru classé": 1t can consist of single block of 
land, or several blocks, or indeed separate rows of vines all over the commune. So 
long as it belongs to its own tradition, as 1t were, allits wine can be labelled with its 
classed-growth name. 

There is one document that finally tried to pin down what a chateau 1s — but not 
until 1942, and then without success: the name chateau (on a wine label) must be 

H HE ITE I ol a particular Cm ,aspechie vile var etat nas ccm kano vain 
for a very long time by the name in question, in accordance with its meaning and 
UO c ere rele a ole usage o litre. iam, Ortis relates acu RETETE 
Ihe vineyard can even be exchanged for another (so long as that other 1s also 
classified — or apparently im some cases whether it 1s or not). There does not have to 
be any building on the property at all. The only word that really rings true 1s 
se cercati eism I decom nene e O p fits 1t Fate neatly. a 
brand. Though the number of crus classés has remained unaltered in the Médoc 
and Sauternes since 1855, the number of “‘chateaux”’ leapt from a dozen or two in 
all of Bordeaux, to 700 in 1874, 1,300 in 1893, and today stands at over 4,000. 
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THE GOLDEN AGE ARRIVED WITH THE CLASSIFICATION. On the face of 1t, times were 
not at all auspicious. A potent new fungus disease, oidium or powdery mildew, had 
appeared in Bordeaux three years before (having already decimated vineyards 
elsewhere in France) and was crippling or killing vines by the thousand. On the 
other hand despite poor vintages shortage of wine made prices rise. It was also the 
very time when the gold-rushes of California and Australia fed a great deal of 
money into the world economy. And in 1853 the railway was completed between 
Borda eA alts: 

To Bordeaux as a seaport the railway was not quite such a revolutionary release 
from old constraints as it was in land-locked Burgundy — although steamships were 





OIDIUM 
"Vine disease" was the name given at first to a | reaching all the leaves with the powder, enthusi- 
mysterious malady that appeared in Bordeaux's | astically supported by the Comte Duchatel, 
vineyards in 1851. It was soon identified asa form. | Finance Minister to Louis-Philippe, whose 
of powdery mildew called Oidium Tucker, of | magnificent property at Lagrange had the biggest 
English origin, transmitted via Belgium to the | vineyard in the Médoc, and the proprietor of 
vineyards of France. Its fungus spores spread with | Chateau Giscours in Margaux. Most proprietors 
dreadful swiftness, encouraged by a cool damp | were at first frightened of giving their wine a 
summer, so that in two years the whole region | sulphurous taint: but the efficacity of the system 


Was im a panic. Ay serious vine disease was NE (and lack ol alternatives soommconmvincedstnens 


something it had never had to face before if By 1557 the practice was general throuchout 
Countless descriptions, explanations and propo- | Bordeaux and by 1861 the vines had returned to 


sed “semedies» were fortheemimc, lt attacked IT fullihealth—at theexpemse of arecomlariverepearea 
different vine varieties to different degrees in | dusting with sulphur. 


different soils. It killed the young shoots of the Although the crisis was short-lived (and 
vines and halved the crops. A large reward was | incidentally was at its height in the year of the 
Onered Mera remedy, withthe usual results: | Classimcation) some otits ige-chects crono cae 
electricity was one of the first helpful suggestions. | stimulated a great deal of replanting, tending to 


4 E 


Whecuney suieee ted as carly as 1552 but net ||| favour the Capemictand i iaiibec atthe ET 
widely believed or welcomed, was to dust the | the Merlot, and the Sémillon at the expense of the 
vines with finely powdered sulphur. It is credited | Muscadelle. It also gave the impetus to the 
to the Comte de la Vegne, whose palus vineyard | planting of vines in France’s new colony of 
at Ludon in the southern Médoc was badly | Algerta — which was to have important conse- 


affected. He experimented with the best way of | quences for the future. 
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a revolution in themselves. Where it helped most was in speeding travel to Paris and 
the northern markets such as Belgium and Germany. It brought Parisians to inspect 
this famous wine region. Having seen it, they wanted to own a part of it. 

An account of the vintage at Beychevelle, the property of the great banker 
Fould, sets the scene. Fould had married the daughter of a New Orleans cotton- 
millionaire who had bought the baroque palace from Pierre (le Cruel) Guestier. 
ASEE Er ostii TICINO one  tertace tre party strolled ead OR ame 
outbuildings to watch the harvesters at their cabbage soup (which was good, the 
writer noted, and full of bits of meat). Then rides or drives up and down the rows of 


unc ore Gemlous passe la caleche de la toute cracicuse Daronme (Gustave de 
Novuiscmicicedecom mam la joel dei onton .. Puch nel comite 
orc nc Banesto less Seer: les Gd Erana er 196 esile 


Faubourg St Honoré, ce sont les Champs Elysées prolongés, c'est Paris.” 

Where was the wine going, from this socially and industrially revolutionized 
Bordeaux? A very great deal (though not of the best qualities) was crossing the 
Atlantic. Argentina, the land of beef and wheat, became Bordeaux’s biggest single 
client in the years 1860-90, while the United States picked up the taste for claret (but 
not its English name) in the 1840s, rising to a peak in the 1850s, when for a whole 
decade they remained Bordeaux’s best customer of all. It was the Civil War that 
ended this (since long-forgotten) era of American thirst, together with growing 
Temperance propaganda and the trend towards protectionism in America's trade 
policies. Later in the century California’s growing production took up the slack. 

By the 1860s, though, exactly the opposite was happening in Europe. A whole 
series of reciprocal treaties freeing customs barriers between nations started with the 
Prussian-inspired German Customs Union, the Zollverein, in the 1830s. Histori- 
cally most significant for Bordeaux was the Anglo-French trade treaty of 1860. It 
led directly to the ending of the nearly two centuries old discrimination against 
French wine that had driven England to port. Suddenly the duty on French table 
wines entering Britain was one twentieth of what it had been in 1815. 

The British gave all the credit to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, William 
Gladstone. “Gladstone claret" was what they called the wonder of affordable 


Ihe famous “Gladstone Budget” in Britain in | including women who are “lying-in”. 
1860 was followed by a best-selling Report on the The poetry of wine was not lost on the 
Cheap Wines of France, Italy, Austria, Greece and | doctor. “We may admire the rosebud and the 
Hungary by a wine-loving physician, Dr Robert | snowdrop, but there isa place in our affections for 
Druitt. something fuller, warmer, rounder, and more 
"I have bought and drunk", says the doctor, | voluptuous. As is Aphrodite to a wood-nymph 
“not for gratification of the palate, but for real | ...soarethy wines, O Burgundy, to those of thy 
professional study, specimens of most of the | sister Bordeaux!" 
varieties of wine available” — for the first time, | As for his doctor colleagues who prescribe 
that 1s, to a wide public. port, he fears that they have no idea how bad bad 
port can be. “The only questions we need ask 


Druitt recommended Bordeaux and 


Burgundy as an alternative to Spanish and 


ourselves are, not what is the chemical compo- 
Portuguese wines; claret “particularly for child- | sition [of a wine], but do you like it, and does it 
ren, for literary persons, and for all those whose | agree with you? The stomach is the real test-tube 
occupations are chiefly carried on indoors, and | for wine; and if that quarrels with it, no analysis is 
which tax the brain more than the muscles" — | worth a rush." 
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Bordeaux. Between 1860 and 1873 the British (who had not by any means forgotten 
sherry, or anything else potable) multiplied their intake of French wine eight times. 

Very iow statistics are seeded vo skeren the pro Sres or tine E 
Bordeaux in 1858 (recovering from oidium) made 1.9 million hectolitres of wine; in 
1862 3.2 million; in 1869 4.5 million and in 1874 and 1875 over § million. 


AS EVER, THE MEDOC WAS IN THE FOREFRONT of these events. The story of St-Emilion 
and its neighbours in the 19th century 15 roughly parallel, though starting at a more 
modest level and remaining more closely knit, with less outside influence. Stolid 1s 
the word that springs to mind. Respectable Libournais familes stayed put and 
steadily improved their wines as new 1deas came along. Brittany and north-east 
France, Belgium and Holland, continued to be their best clients. If there was any 
classification it remained a private matter among brokers and merchants; its possible 
publicity value did not occur to them — and journalists, it seems, did not spend much 
ocn Mm ZH RUIT: 

The difficulties of shipment in the Napoleonic wars had taught both the 
Libournais merchants and the growers a valuable lesson: that their wines improved 
with age much more than they had previously believed; it was worth investing in 
stocks to mature as they did in Bordeaux. St-Emilions, they found, would keep for 
20 years. "Pomerols", wrote the négociant Beylot in 1829, “do not keep as long, but 
can be bottled earlier, and some have more bouquet than St-Emilions”. He did not 
mention that St-Emilions were often still being used as a Hermitage-substitute to 
lend strength to under-powered Médocs. 


WHEREAS IN THE ISTH CENTURY THE WINES OF THE FRONSAC Cortes had been rated 
higher than Pomerols, in the roth the situation was reversed. Fronsac suffered as an 
indirect result of the Revolution. The Richelieu family would never let its Fronsac 
pasture lands be planted with vines. When they were sold as Biens Nationaux, 
Libourne s boureo snapped them up as pestect viren palus and. madeulanac 
investiMmemts Converte tiem! tO vineyards Vite (amon TOPe e 
became unimportant in proportion to these productive fields — particularly as all 
wine prices in the 1830s and 40s were at a low level. Fronsac’s name came to be 
associated more with ordinary "cargo" wine than anything fine. 

Pomerol, in contrast, gained because of a change in farming practice. One of its 
earliest exponents was the editor of an influential but short-lived (1838-1841) 
monthly journal for winegrowers called Le Producteur. According to his account the 
immemorial custom on its plateau — 1gnored only by a few ambitious proprietors 
along its boundaries — was to alternate vine-rows with strips of ploughland for 
erowing grain. It was impossible to manure these "joualles" without the vines 
taking their share of the extra nutrients. “It has to be admitted”, wrote Le Producteur, 
"that the wine loses in quality what it gains in quantity”. 

It was, ironically, the apparent scourge of powdery mildew that did away with 
the joualles — and also with Pomerol’s once-admired white wine. With vines dying 
all over France, the price of red wine rose to the point where even Pomerol threw 
aside tradition. It found itself making much better wine just in time to share in 
Bordeaux’s Golden Age. Up to the 1850s Pomerol boasted one “cháteau”; the very 
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old estate of the de May family that had been known as Certan. In 1858 it became the 
ocio proper debes meaocized ly a Paris Danker Charles de Bousquet. 
He added the inevitable slate-roofed tower and confirmed the antiquity of its 
standing by calling it Vieux-Chateau-Certan. Its wine was rated the finest in the 
district. 

Petrus, the property of the Arnaud family, was cited among the good but not 
outstanding small estates. Old editions of Cocks and Feret illustrate the house with 
an engraving showing a turreted gateway that suggests an old manor, if not an 
actual castle. The modest house today shows not the slightest signs of any such thing; 
asin tower was a Case ©f a clateau cn Espacne. Petrus remained in tine 
Arnaud family until 1929; its hour of recognition still to come. Its name, however, is 
an example of what was happening in both Pomerol and St-Emilion: proprietors 
were looking for something snappier and more saleable than their rustic old handles. 
The Giraud family farm had the scarcely encouraging name of Trop-Ennuie, which 
could be rendered as "Too much trouble". Trotanoy, the new version, sold very 
much better. From this era comes a great deal of confusion as families jockeyed for 
the best old names, often adding their own names, and occasionally even accusing 
each other of cheating by adding the emphatic "Vrai" (true or original) to their 
labels. 

Storms in teacups most of these adjustments were. One was considerably more: 
the breaking up of St-Emilion's only great estate of the 18th century — Figeac. Its 
inheritor, Andre de Carle-Trajet, with the great vineyard bequeathed to him from 
Vital de Carle, was one of few who despaired of wine-growing during Napoleon’s 
wars and the blockades. Others sent their wine the difficult and expensive way north 
by road. Perhaps possessed by the idea of red-coated armies he quixotically replaced 
half his vines with the dye-plant madder (a substitute for Mexican cochineal, which 
was blockaded out). By 1823 he was ruined; he died; his widow had to break up the 
estate. Figeac still exists, as one of the biggest and certainly of the best St-Emilion 
properties. But out of some of its very best land, on the very boundary-line of 
Pomerol, the Ducasse family formed a new estate to which they gave the catchy 
name of Cheval Blanc. What could be more of a brand name than White Horse? 
From the 1850s onwards Cheval Blanc was destined to become one of St-Emilion's 
effective first growths; sharing the honours of the gravelly plateau above the town 
with Figeac, but in the soft richness of its wine drawing nearer to a Pomerol. 
At Petrus the modest house 
has no tower, but even the 
current edition of Cocks and 


Féret includes this nineteenth- 
century edifice. 
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Ausone, Bel-Air, Canon and their neighbours meanwhile continued to dominate 
the limestone Cotes around and below the town. 

St-Emilion had missed a trick in the Exposition Universelle of 1855, which was 
the triumph of the Médoc. It did not make the same mistake in the 1867 Paris 
Exhibition. Thirty seven properties collectively won a gold medal. But the renown 
of its wines beyond their traditional market, and their adoption as chic enough for 
Paris, really dates from the 1889 Exhibition, in which 60 of them collectively won 
ave Cope. [eras 


NOTHING SO DRAMATIC HAPPENED IN BURGUNDY as the 19th century apotheosis of 
Bordeaux. But then, you might fairly say, 1t never does. Big players are few 1n its 
slowly evolving story, and now that the church had been removed they were fewer 
still. In chapter 27 we saw how a banker's money made in the wars held the Clos de 
Vougeot together for several generations, but the overwhelming tendency was for 
Burgundy’s estates, already relatively small, to be divided and subdivided by a 
process in which the French laws of inheritance played (and still play) a major part. 

The assumption on the death of a parent is that all the children inherit the 
property equally. Most estates today have formed themselves into business ventures 
to prevent the inevitable break-up that this entails. The Société Civile de Chateau 
Latour was the firstsuch arrangement; set up by the descendants ole andre 
Segur. In the 19th century, when some of the best landin Burgundy changed hands, 
its fragmentation was accelerated by the “jeu des heritages’. Very few of the ancient 
clos, put together with infinite pains, survived intact — though here, as in most 
things, the Cote de Nuits and the Cóte de Beaune evolved in different ways. Where 
there were more fetes de Cuvee more money was involved amd thenemmen mortem 
who could take part. 

Most of today’s Grands Crus in the Cote de Nuits contain sizeable holdings. But 
very few are monopoles — meaning with only one owner. In the Cote de Beaune, 
on the other hand, the subdivision of the few Grands Crus has reached such a point 
that in the 30-acre Batard-Montrachet no single grower owns more than one and a 
RER, LER 

Was there not an opportunity here for new capital to start the process again, 
making new clos out of the broken up mosaic? Certainly the merchant houses of 
Beaune and Nuits-St-Georges took every opportunity to create themselves estates. 
But 1t was too late to make a clean sweep: the best that could be done was a gradual 
accumulation as pieces of the jig-saw came onto the market. The biggest estate 
today 1s the size of an important Médoc chateau — but parcelled out all over the Cote 
d'Or; and the average acreage, taking all growers, big and small together, 1s a mere 
leues also Rene 


THE PUBLICATION OF CHAPTAL S TREATISE had given everybody a standard to work 
to, including such new or revived 1deas as adding sugar to the juice and covering the 
fermenting vat. It was soon followed by many more detailed works dedicated to 
local conditions; but besides giving empirical advice and building up confidence 
they did not alter much. Burgundy especially showed the resistance to change to be 
expected of an old establishment. The famous Dr Guyot, whose oenological advice 
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Technology reaches Beaujolais 
— and its loud report reaches 
the ears of the vineyard 
workers — in the nineteenth 
century in the shape of an anti- 
hail cannon. This spectacular 
technique was widely used, 
and even today rockets are 
occasionally discharged into 
threatening clouds in the hope 


that the hail will fall on 
someone else. 





was sought all over France in mid-century, deplored the “immobilisme” of the 
Burgundian. Reactionary and secretive, it was said he was not concerned to know 
how things were done in the next village — but very concerned that the next village 
did not poke its nose into his cellars. 


To COUNT HARASZTHY, HURRYING THROUGH LOOKING FOR IDEAS for California, 
Burgundy seemed very primitive indeed: "Then, according to the size of the tank, 
from four to ten men, stripped of all their clothes, step into the vessel, and begin to 
tread down the floating mass, working it also with their hands. This operation is 
repeated several times, if the wine does not ferment rapidly enough. The reason for 
this, in my eyes, rather dirty work, 1s that the bodily heat of the men aids the wine in 
its fermentation." That same evening back in Dijon: "We partook of white wine 
that evening, as the process through which the red wine goes did not serve to 
increase our longing for the ruby coloured liquid.” 

If the idea of innovation as sacrilege was powerful among the simple it is not 
difficult to understand. Their special place in the world as Burgundian vignerons 
was the only thing special about a grinding life: it had almost mystical value and 
must not be disturbed. 

Where Burgundy did make adjustments, and not always happy ones, was in 
following too closely the taste of the clientele — doing, precisely, what Bordeaux 
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The Golden Age was a time of gifts and plenty for the ordinary farmers and 

peasants of France as well as the great landowners and the merchants. This idealised 
scene of grape-picking expresses the spirit of the age. 
had done for a century. Chambertin hadibeen Napoleon sm E ME 
Waterloo there was an unprecedented demand for Chambertin — especially from 
England. English taste notoriously called for strong dark heavy wines; merchants 
were not too proud to oblige. An enquiry into such practices in 1822 found that 
“coupasge — blemdine is a kind word TT EITE abend siad Rede 
Chambertin may have been an exception, but it encouraged others to leave their 
wines longer in the vat to give them more weight and colour. If, as Chaptal had 
suggested, they also added sugar, they were forcing the delicate Pinot Noir in just 
the way that deprives it of its unique perfume and tenderness. ‘They were also 
making it much easier to imitate. With the grapes of Bordeaux — already themselves 
a mixture — you can get away with a certain amount of “adjustment”. Burgundy is 
S HEE puts OF LUN ISO Mota. 

By the mid-19th century, the prestigious slopes of the Cotes had become almost 
a monoculture of Pinot Noir. with perhaps some of its rO e elation unc ENG 
Meunier, and remaining plants and vineyards of Fromenteau and Chardonnay. 
Wiha was vo: c hanee, as the tide ot prosperity at lash (and NOt ton tome; euet canine 
growers of less favoured sites, was the acreage of Gamay — a simple indicator of the 
demand for low-price wine within sales-reach of Burgundy. 

Burgundy's Golden Age was above all the era of the little man. It began to dawn 
with the Canal de Bourgogne, which was opened to traffic from 1832. Paris was 
nowcasmeaenalble trormvsseauestinadi been for eem from Is GS GENS E date 
moment of daybreak was the railway, which reached Dijon from Paris in 1851 — and 
for the moment went no further. This was the day that the downtrodden had been 
dreaming of. Fora giddy decade Burgundy became the vineyard of the capital - and 
the plantations of Gamay spread wide out onto the fertile plain of the Saóne, and up 
into the scrubby Arriéres-Cótes behind the Golden slope. Atlast to bea Burgundian 
vigneron was to have all France — all Europe, even — at your feet. The Free Trade 
treaties of the Second Empire opened the German market, the Belgian, the Dutch — 
even Britain came within range. The fact that Burgundy was growing vin ordinaire 
did not discourage anybody; for a few brief years there was no competition. 

Nor were the fine wines of the Cóte d'Or forgotten in the rush. Their market 
expanded even further than the Gamay < — com alere mere erm OHO TD 
the Hospice de Beaune inauetinared: thempmolle auc oos wiles qe DON 
SWecesstull piece or propacanda, Ta Tor Die ir ie s Glasciite inom ONES nae 
Cuves was ready forthe Pars Emb German) oler a SONGS 
British Empire. 
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After the harvest, the winemaking, when the whole estate was busy. Railways had 
opened up markets, cities grew and their thirsts with them. The optimism of the 
age was to be wistfully recalled in the succeeding decades of disaster. 


But there was no reason for the railway to stop at Dijon. The advantage of being 


melva pure temporary piecelo lack. Once the tacks reached tne 


Midi, Burgundy and all of France was open to the flood of cheaper (and sometimes 


riper) wines from the lower Rhóne and the Languedoc. And meanwhile, without 


taking a ticket on any train, the phylloxera beetle was hopping, crawling, and 


winging its way northwards from where it had made its landing in the south. 


VILLAGES AND VINEYARDS 


ih istcasy to tell winich of the communes of the jt) St 


Denis; Chambolle, Chambolle-Musigny; 


Cote d'Or were accustomed to commerce in | Vosne, Vosne-Romanée; Nuits, Nuits-St Geor- 


their wines under their own names and which 
depended on selling under what was effectively a 
Serena me ci as Beaune. Y Were the village 
mine standalone as at Volnay and Pommard a 
market existed for wine under that name. 
Nobody, on the other hand, called for Aloxe or 
for Morey; all the renown of these communes 
was concentrated in its téte de cuvée or Grand 
ane 

It was a logical step demanded by Burgundy’s 
Golden Age to make the wines of the villages 
more saleable in their own right. Not everything 
in Burgundy, after all, was either Beaune or 
Chambertin. From the 1860s the villages whose 
names rang no bells in themselves were permitted 
to attach the name of their most famous vineyard. 
Thus Gevrey became Gevrey-Chambertin; Mo- 
rey, Morey-St-Denis from its téte de cuvée Clos 


ges; Aloxe, Aloxe-Corton; Pernand, Pernand- 
Vergelesses and Auxey, Auxey-Duresses. Both 
Chassagne and Puligny were able to hyphenate 
Montrachet to their names, since the tiny vine- 
yard straddles the village boundary. Apparently 
Santenay, Meursault, Volnay and Pommard 
were sure enough of their market not to look for 
extra support Saviemy lad thie peassimamee Of 
being called “lés-Beaune” (meaning “near Beau- 
ne”). Monthélie and Blagny, the little villages 
above Meursault, had no famous vineyards to 
boast of (and in any case probably sold all their 
wine under the names of their better-known 
neighbours). The only district which did not 
adopt this practice was the Cote Dijonnaise, 
nearest to Dijon, where Brochon, Fixin, Marsan- 
nay and Chenóve were well enough known as 
Dijon's local wines. 
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CHAPTER 37 


V E so much that 1s familiar already in 


place in our story, with the Médoc firmly classified, Champagne sparkling, and 
Burgundy parcelled out among many of the families who are still tending it, there 
are still two nations to be created to fit together the map — and the wine-list — of 
modern Europe. Napoleon's adventures had sowed the seed. But Germany and 
Italy existed at the start of the 19th century only in a geographical sense, and even 
that still far from clearly defined. As nations they were not yet even coherent ideas. 

You could say Me same or ilan wine — but moe of German CH E NOD 
region whose wine cannot have changed radically, even over the almost 2,000 years 
since its vineyards were first planted, it is the Rhineland; and more specifically its 
oldest wine-bearing tributary, the Moselle. It can never have made other than light 
white wines, ranging from thin and acid to ripely juicy. But if Germany's style of 
wine was settled long ago, its techniques, terminology, and even the regional 
distinctions that now seem set in stone, padlocked in place in a gothic dungeon of 
legislation, are all the fruit of the last 200 years — starting with the legendary late 
inest SGMlOss |OMa ling ener 

Th Comeress or Vieuna set the scene. W hate Valley andas tora 
diplomat of genius, Clemens von Metternich, a Rhinelander from Koblenz, where 
Rhine and Moselle meet, was for the Austrian Empire. He presided over the re- 
establishment of the many little German states into something like their old feudal 
order as the German Confederation, but within newly distinct spheres of influence. 
Austria, as ever, was the overlord. But the Prussian cohorts that Prince Wolkomski 
taunted in Reims, and who saved the Duke of Wellington in the damned close-run 
thing” at Waterloo, did not go quietly home to Berlin. Prussia was given a butter 
zone along the French frontier, which included the Moselle. 

Prussia in the past had always been an eastward-looking nation, seeing her 
Opportunities and threats among her neighbours: Poland, Bohemia, Austria and 
Russia. Napoleon had drawn her attention to the west. Now suddenly she found 
herself straddling Germany from the Moselle in the west to Memel on the Polish 
border. Inevitably her fate was to be the fate of all of Germany. On the new-old map 
Alsace was retained by France. It was largely Britain’s contribution to see that the 
old monarchy of France did not lose territory on Napoleon's account. The 
Ricineau and Rivemisessem became part Of the Princ don ole T 
Franconia and the Palatinate, including the old Princedom of Speyer, its wine- 
growing heart, remained within the Kingdom of Bavaria. 
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METTERNICH DID HIS BEST TO REESTABLISH THE ANCIEN REGIME. He even made it 
poseo ChuncmtOmcecOvcr OMe Or island the Catiedral at Drier, tor 
example, and the Bischofliches Priesterseminar, or Episcopal Seminary. But in one 
respect it was impossible to put the clock back. Feudal fetters had been cut. The little 
winegrowers had had a glimpse of freedom such they had not enjoyed since the 
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great days of the Middle Ages. In the wine villages of Germany there was a great 
upsurge of interest in making better wine. Only Alsace became embittered, her 
produce regarded as a bargaining counter between France and Germany — excluded 
by tariff walls even from its best old market, Switzerland. 

The Moselle entered a period of unheard-of prosperity. Nature gave her the. 
unprecedented number of six excellent vintages in the decade from 1819. And 
Prussia cocooned its “own” wine region in a very comfortable arrangement of 
customs barriers that gave it privileged access down the Rhine, to northern 
Germany, to Prussia proper, to the Low Countries, and even to Britain. Between 
1817 and 1840 the wine-growing population of the Moselle grew by 38%. Vines 
hugged the steep slopes from the river to the crest as they had never done before. 

For a decade or so there was an unlooked-for trickle of British. tourists, 
enchanted by the delicate Moselle they had tasted and agog to see the romantic 
scenery of its home. With Byron and Beethoven and Goethe and Walter Scott there 
was enough romance in the air, and along the riverside crags, to make a sensitive 
young person swoon. It isa wry thought that Karl Marx was born in Trier, in 1818, 
in this buzzing hive of bourgeois sentiment and endeavour. For as usual 1t was the 
bourgeois — or rather burghers — who had spent their savings on buying the best 
vineyards as soon as they were free of feudal tes. 

Their satisfaction was short-lived. The weather is rarely so kind to the Moselle as 
it was in the 1820s. The '30s and 40s saw a succession of terrible vintages. Equally 
seriously, Prussia began to put into effect her unconcealed ambition of dominating 
German) Sieiiehieved. it by economic means, It made little sense to have tomo 


The Doctor vineyard, a steep slate slope of Riesling, towers above Bernkastel on 
the Moselle. The site’s stature reached a peak in 1900, when the famous merchant 
firm of Deinhard bought part of it for 100 gold marks a square metre. 
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customs duties — the old curse of the wine-trade on the Rhine — simply because 
goods were transported from one part of Prussia to another via another German 
sao recalar Darcy CIA Te CUOI STU Wilh Bavaria and 
Württemberg; then with Baden and Hesse in 1835. In 1838 almost the whole of 
Germany was united in the Zollverein, the Customs Union, from which Austria 
was conspicuously absent. Germany was on her way to becoming a single country — 
under Prussian control. 

What effect did the Zollverein have on wine-growing? The Moselle was not 
alone in finding itself open to all-comers. Economic unification — like the coming of 
the railways not long after — meant that there were winners and losers. To places 
where meagre wines had been grown for cheap local consumption (Prussia's own 
oko. sibeve venei eere belinda resdcm calle to ums calcconry) tne 2S) SLE SUO! 
brought better and cheaper wines from the Rhineland. As the French historian 
Gaston Roupnel pointed out, historically wine was grown where it was convenient; 
now 1t could be grown where it was best. 


AT THIS STAGE WE CAN VISIT THE SCENE WITH CYRUS REDDING, who was perhaps 
more immediately impressed with the Germans’ capacity than the quality of their 
pound Sot eto una OUl ENG Scene! Ol SP SPERA IEEE e cups ne 
wrote. He scarcely mentions the Moselle (except by quoting Dr Henderson), so 
perhaps he did not visit it. Brauneberg, the first vineyard on everyone's Moselle list 
arar asi tony one ne rated. theuem he mentioned: the famous old 
Carthusian vineyard of Grünhaus. What really impressed him, and Jullien too when 
he did his investigation, was the sheer stability of German wines. To Redding they 
xcu uen: din PE hay Oluncd walrdschaline ae beyond example H 
completeness of their fermentation" made it difficult to “derange their affinities”: 
they did not turn sour, and only very gradually oxidized over many years. 

(Ia SETE S SE REER Ss 0700) amd 1745) were the dine Old Svid ores 
"commonly offered". Such wines, said Redding, seem to be “possessed of 
inextinguishable vitality”. The secret was partly in the solera-like topping-up 
system. Better to forget to kiss your wife when you come home, went the 
Rhineland saying, than to forget to keep your barrel full to the bung. 

Touring with André Jullien in the 1840s 1t 1s clear that he has changed his mind 
about German wine since his earlier visits. “I was wrong when, in the first two 
editions of this book, I indicated that (German wines) all contain an acid which is 
disagreable to those who are not used to it." He admits that it 1s only true of bad 
vintages. But nowhere does he mention the word Spatlese, nor the habit of late 
harvesting which by this time was gaining ground. Late harvesting and the planting 
of Riesling went hand in hand. By mid-century Riesling was dominant, if not 
alone, 1n most of the best vineyards of the Rhineland, and the lesson of Schloss 
Johannisberg was steadily being learned. 

lo Jullien, although the "dry and sharp (‘piquant’) flavour is generally 
displeasing to the French when they first encounter 1t”, it 1s “far from being a coarse 
O ins and@delleate.... Furthermore it doesnot attack 
the nerves nor trouble the reason when one has drunk too much”. It is one of the 
endearing things about Julhen that he evidently studied his subject in depth. As for 
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the bouquet, he found it "very aromatic, very distinct, and very smooth. 
. equalling, if not surpassing, that of our best (French) wines”. 

Nowhere, though, except in Franconia, does he mention sweet wines — and 
these are not made by late picking, but as “‘vins de paille" from half-dried grapes. 
The potent Steinwein of Würzburg, he cautioned, occasioned violent headaches 
after too liberal use. 


SCHLOSS JOHANNISBERG WAS THE EMPEROR’S PERSONAL REWARD to Prince Metternich 
for his services at Vienna. The new prince flung down the gauntlet to his Rheingau 
neighbour the Duke of Nassau, who now possessed the Steinberg and Kloster 
Eberbach, just as the Benedictines had done to the Cistercians a mere generation 
before. Metternich even made sure of his winemaking by putting the old cellar- 
master trom Fulda, Pater Amat, iv charge. As for his mankcerme we mac emer 
shrewdest move of all. He contracted with the new Frankfurt bank of Meyer 
Rothschild and his farflung sons. Since Nathan Rothschild had made an enormous 
fortune in London gambling on the result of the Battle of Waterloo the Rothschilds 
had become known as a unique hot-line to every Chancellery in Europe. 

There is a distinct affinity between the selling strategy that Metternich adopted 
and the Médoc's idea that a first-growth should make several distinct qualities of 
wine. Schloss Johannisberg was indisputably a first-growth. In Bordeaux it would 
have offered a Grand Vin and a second wine. But with the introduction of late 
lismvesoamis German cellar Bad amore complex set ot M enatis eso ess] 
case N mORe OF less lavo SDReRIS BH alien a 

For a diplomat of the ancien régime Metternich behaved with remarkable 
commercial acumen. He designated the different qualities of his wine by two 
different labels and several different coloured wax seals. The use of “chateau” labels 
Was Te vo uona Nee radin system even more so lt formalized time e 
tasting and choosing the best casks in the cellar and settling on a price. In 1830 
Metternich became so modern as to order that "no bottled wine from Johannisberg 
is to be sold unless the label is signed by the cellar-master”. These concepts of 
grading and of guaranteed authenticity were way ahead of their time; eventually 
they were to build into a system of legislation covering the whole of Germany. 


By THE START OF THE I9TH CENTURY SCHLOSS JOHANNISBERG and the Steinberg 
systematically harvested as late as the season allowed. Ordinary growers still had to 
pick when they were told. It was a grave offence even to be found in a vineyard at all 
outside set hours announced by the church bells. Grapes are all too easy to pilfer. But 
the exceptional weather ot the Comer TET IRSE RSS GeV enc MUR SU 
vintner a taste of nectar. In 1822 another harvest started to rot and shrivel on the 
vines while the sun still shone. The burghers could not bear to pick on the appointed 
date. The mayor of Eltville took their case to the ducal officers of INassau; permission 
was given to wait for the rot to develop before starting the general harvest — and for 
the first time the majority of a vintage had the luxurious quality of a Spatlese. 
Above all the Riesling showed its class over the earlier-ripening Sylvaner. Its 
wines, however sweet, maintained their piquancy, their vital nerve of fruity acidity. 
In normal harvests, and for ordinary wine, Sylvaner provided a great volume ofa 
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Oestrich-Winkel in the Rheingau. Further along the gentle slope, Schloss 
Johannisberg stands on its hill above the river. Its princely example in picking late 
and carefully, selecting the best grapes, was followed by the entire district. 


pleasant drink. But once late harvesting became legal, it fell back almost to the 
position of the Gamay in relation to the Pinot Noir. 

Certainly by Metternich's time, probably before, the next logical step was 
taken. If a general late harvest made more potent wines; a selection of only the rotten 
bunches, kept apart from the rest, would make more potent wines still. Auslese was 
the term they coined (it means a picking out, or selection); inspired perhaps by the 
Austrian word Ausbruch for Tokay. In other parts of Germany the word 
Ausgelesen began to be heard from the early 19th century on. As the century 
progressed, more Riesling was planted and more care taken over repeated 
selections, sorting not only the rotten bunches from the merely ripe, but even the 
individual rotten grapes from within a bunch. The chateaux of Sauternes seem to 
have been perfecting the same technique at just the same time. Auslese came to mean 
selected bunches. Then about mid-century the word Beeren, meaning a single 
grape, was attached to the next degree of selection: a Beerenauslese. Who coined the 
term and when it was first used does not seem to be on record. Chateau Yquem 
could be said to be a Beerenauslese. 


AT THE TIME, AND INDEED UNTIL VERY RECENTLY, THERE WAS LITTLE, if any, uniformity 
in the way growers (even in the same district, let alone 1n different states) described 
their more and more carefully selected wines. Where Schloss Johannisberg and 
some other big estates initiated a system of good, better and best (with stages in 
between where necessary) many growers were carried away in their enthusiasm 
over their individual small casks of specially selected and reselected wines that they 
treated them almost as their children. It is no exaggeration: when there were only 
enough Beerenauslese grapes to fill a very small cask a grower has been known to 
keep it in his bedroom or even his bed; fermentation might stop in the cool of the 
Gellah ano eva: estaa 
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"Auslese" did not express the beautiful delicacy of this cask or that; so 1t was 
called a feine Auslese. But if that is feine, this surely, with its extra hint of honey, 
must be feinste. And this extraordinary wine, with such a peach-like flavour, 1s 
nothing if not Hochfeinste. By the end of the tasting no word would do for the 
ultimate Auslese but Allerfeinste — finest of all. This was not salesmanship; this was 
pure parental pride. When it came to distinguishing between one champion cask 
and another the only practical way in the end was by numbering them. Its Fuder or 
Fass number was the way the buyer pinned down precisely the wine he had found 


most to his liking. 


THERE IS NO DOUBT THAT BY THE MIDDLE OF THE CENTURY the first-growths of the 
Rheingau had mastered the making of superlative sweet wines. We have the 
evidence of Count Haraszthy — for once (almost) at a loss for words. He and his son 
went to Kloster Eberbach (the abbey was then partly a prison) to taste the Duke of 
Nassau’s Steinberger: “To describe the wines would be a work sufficient for Byron, 
Shakespeare or Schiller, and even those geniuses would not do full justice until they 
had imbibed a couple of glasses full. As you take a mouthful and let it run drop by 
drop down your throat, it leaves in your mouth the same aroma as a bouquet of the 
choicest flowers will offer to your olfactories. . . . A young wine of three or four 
yes Nas eM bOlGMetdnm avery creat desee: DUC as ib Becomes Olde E seal 
gaining instead a most delicate and penetating taste; 1t now communicates to the 
palate slowly but surely its perfume." 

At Schloss Johannisberg the wines “must be tasted to know their magnificence, 
for 1t is beyond the powers of description. These wines, like those of the Dukes of 
Nassau, are occasionally sold at public auction, but at such exorbitant prices that we 
poor republicans would shudder as much to drink such a costly liquid as if 1t were 
SISTR] 


lO WINEGROWERS NOT IN THE STRATOSPHERE OF THE RHEINGAU the policies of the 
Prussians made almost as much difference as the weather. T o the Palatinate it was the 
dawn of international (or even national) recognition. Rhine travellers since the 
Middle Ages had spoken warmly of the wines of Bacharach — variant spellings 
include Bachrag: all supposed it had some connection with Bacchus — on the Middle 
Rhine. Most reported that it was the heart of an area of flourishing vineyards. In fact 
it has few, but was the strategic shipping port ofthe whole west bank of the Rhine in 
the possession of the house of Wittelsbach, first as Palatine Counts, then, since 1806, 
as Kings of Bavaria. Wittelsbach territory included much of today’s Rheinhessen, 


TROCKENBEERENAUSLESE 
Sweet wines were made whenever the grapes | ultimate gleanings from the vines, Goldbecrc- 
ripened to high levels of sugar, whether nobly- | nauslese and Edelbeerenauslese were available 
rotten or simply raisined by a hot autumn. No | superlatives. Today s only legal term is Trocken- 


bcerenauslese ("trocken means that the grapes 
more imaginative than precise. When the word | were shrivelled almost dry, either by rot or heat). 
Beerenauslese (selected grapes) was not emphatic | But even in the 1930 wine law this term had no 


enough to express the richness and rarity of the | legal definition. 


distinction was made, and the terminology was 
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the region of the Nahe and what since 1838 has been called the Rheinpfalz. Even 
Rheingau wines, though, were shipped from Bacharach for safety: 1t hes just below 
the dangerous rapids of the Binger Loch where the river narrows and turns north 
around the Rüdesheimer Berg. 

Unlike most monarchs, the Palatine counts paid little attention to their 
winegrowers. Neither Church nor State was directly concerned. It was the country 
of proud, scattered, and usually disorganized gentry or local nobihty without the 
means to make their voices heard, or their wines individually known. The 30 Years 
War had decimated the region, and so had Louis XIV. Heidelberg Castle, once the 
Soon counts S EH Le Mm tims a5 abe DX DOR Oboe mre Door intme 17tincentuny. 
But in the 19th the French made amends. In the words of the great historian of 
German wine, Dr Bassermann-Jordan, a man of the Palatinate, its winegrowers 
were "freed and awoken by the French Revolution”. The region was even briefly a 
département of France under the name of Mont-Tonnerre. Fine wines had no local 
market, but the Zollverein gave them their opportunity, and a fortuitous land-tax 
survey by the Bavarian State in 1828 their specific identity. From the 1830s onwards 
(Hmm Ol cidesMclims Forst, Ruppernsbere Wachenheim — salluune Villages or 
the Mittelhaardt that had grown wine since Roman times without proper credit, 
found their place in the community of excellence. In 1841 appeared the first 
Deidesheimer Auslese, and it became clear that the climate and soil of the region, 
geographically a northern extension of Alsace, are the most suited of all in Germany 
for the making of Spatlese and Auslese wines. 


ALSACE MEANWHILE WAS CAUGHT IN THE CUSTOMS TRAP, excluded from the German 
market as part of France, which did not want its wine either. It was a painful 
situation for a region which “‘needed to export to avoid being drowned in its own 
wine" — and made worse by the dispirited planting of the heaviest-cropping, 
lowest-quality vine, the Knipperlé. At the same time Strasbourg became one of 
Europe's great brewing towns, so the danger of drowning was doubled. 

Where once Alsace supplied the Black Forest region of Baden across the Rhine 
(as well as distant markets both down and up the river), Baden began extending its 
own vineyards. From 1850 even Switzerland closed its borders to the wine that had 
for centuries been its staple. For Switzerland this meant a spate of creative and 
experimental planting, particularly in its oldest, warmest and most fertile region, 
the Valais, which had had a spell as the French département of Simplon, but had 
been reunited with its brother cantons in 1815. Such ancient alpine vines as Arvine, 
Amigne and Humagne were elbowed aside to make way for Gamay, Sylvaner, 
even Pinot Noir and Riesling — but above all for Chasselas, or “Fendant”, which 
somehow seized the personality of the region to make a uniquely smooth and 
beguiling drink. 

Switzerland’s other principal regions on Lakes Geneva and Neuchatel were 
already planted solid. We have the ubiquitous Haraszthy’s report: “We arrived in 
Geneva (from Neuchatel) after travelling eight hours continually among vine- 
yards. ... Not a spot as large as an ordinary brick-yard was left uncultivated, 
with the exception of where the old vines have been cut out to give the ground the 
DIE Cie SSH we USO EL Test, 
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Vines still spread along the lake shore to east and west of Lausanne, facing south 
above Lake Geneva. The Swiss vineyards reached their greatest extent (85,000 
acres) in 1884: their current size 1s about a third of that. 


When in 1870 France fell ignominiously to the Prussian armies, it seemed that 
Alsace would have its reprieve. ‘This shuttlecock region was to be German again 
until 1918. But Germany regarded the vineyards of the Vosges rather as France did 
the Midi: never asking anything from it but a low price. In 1871 it represented more 
than a quarter of all Germany's vineyards and produced (this was the problem) 39% 
of German wine — unfortunately little of it of the keeping kind. "Furthermore ', as 
the Alsatian Joseph Dreyer wrote, “the clash of personalities between the Alsatians 
and the Germans was irreconcilable. Each found the others’ wine of inferior quality 
and did not hesitate to say so — with the difference, however, that the German was 
ME UNS c Un cante Sellen,” 

It remained a sad story, with all but a few 1gnoring the potential of Alsace for 
wine of wonderful quahty. Each political set-back seemed to be followed by a 
na one Ab the end Ol tne conto tie marker as Gatch ion OTI CIR TS 
wine shortage — but unscrupulous merchants took the short cut of adulteration. 
Many growers who had done their best gave up in despair. As demand grew, the 
vineyards shrank. 


WHEN NAPOLEON HAD MARCHED IN, FRANCONIA had still been one of Germany's 
biggest wine producers. More than any, though, it was a domain ofthe church, and 
thus the most affected by secularization. Würzburg reached its apotheosis in the age 
of the baroque. The "thick wreath of vines" of the Middle Ages still surrounded it: 
the Prince-Bishop’s great Residenz dominated it; its vineyards supported two 
charity hospitals (one religious, one lay), each almost on the scale of the Hospices de 
Beaune. Germany’s romantic poets, Goethe and Schiller, took issue on the merits of 


the famous Stein and Leisten slopes overlooking the town. (Goethe’s choice was 
Stein.) 
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Secularization is usually given as the prime cause of its decline — but that was not 
its effect on the Rheingau. In Würzburg the Bavarian state took over the Prince- 
Bishop's domaine; those of the Julhusspital (the religious hospital) survive — as do 
those of the Burgerspital. Wine-growing declined in Franconia (as it did in more 
eastern parts of Germany that once had smaller, but thriving, vineyards) as a result 
of competition from other occupations — the Industrial Revolution, in other words 
SHOT IHO Of Deer, adverse Weather in the 19th century has also been 
blamed; even the taste for tea-drinking. A more probable cause 1s the fact that 
Franconia had no established export-trade; nor even a wine-trade as such of any 
kind. In the 18th century to sell wine was actually against police regulations. Fear of 
running dry was given as the reason. But whatever lowered the morale and 
profitability of its winegrowers they were in no condition to fight the fungus 
plagues of oidium, and later mildew, when they arrived. Franconian wine today 1s 
an expensive luxury used, as it always was, by its own devoted citizens. 


WE LEFT THE MOSEL IN THE 1840S STRUGGLING with the dreadful weather and the end 
of its protective Prussian cloak. Karl Marx had by this time been to his Trier school, 
the Friedrich Wilhelm Gymnasium, and at the age of 24 was writing stirring 
newspaper articles in the Rheinische Zeitung. The Prussians, he wrote, have realized 
that their protectorate needs a little discipline, after living (for all of 16 years) "in a 
state of unparalleled luxury”. It was perhaps true that unaccustomed cash in hand 
had led unsophisticated farmers to overspend and get into difficulties: there were 
many bankruptcies and large numbers emigrated to America. The Prussians were 
unconcerned; even, wrote Marx, when a cask of 150 litres of wine was bartered for 
two loaves of bread, two pounds of butter and half a pound of onions. He called for 
intervention, organization, diversification, industry — in vain. 

What saved the Moselle was not the Prussians, but its own inherent quality: 
given decent weather its increased plantations of Riesling made uniquely fine wine. 
Even in bad vintages Moselle Riesling was excellent material for the rapidly- 
erowing sparkling wine industry modelled on Champagne. By the 1840s steamers 
had shortened the journey time from Trier to Koblenz from two days to ten hours: 
ties hana E sense came tc Iie ns Sos provideamuntec escala 
vintages in a row, leading up, with perfect timing, to Gladstone's budget that 
lowered British duties on light wines. 

Most important of all, for all of Germany but especially for the Moselle, was the 
introduction of Chaptal's idea of adding sugar, suggested by the German chemist 
Ludwig Gall. It seems extraordinary that in this coolest of wine regions, with 
unripe, low-strength wine a regular problem, the idea had not been seized on 
before. The explanation must be that people were accustomed to thin wine (which 
in any case they used as an all-purpose drink, cold or hot and sweetened according to 
the season). Chaptalization — they called it “verbesserung”, or "improving" — gave 
them the possibility of saleable wine every year. It is enormously to the credit of the 
Germans that, unlike the French, chey continued to prefer their wine natural, even 1f 
that meant drinking it pretty mean. As soon as a wine law was framed, in 1892, it 
made it mandatory to say whether a wine was natural (1.e. without added sugar) or 
not. That is still the basis of the German wine law — whereas the French long ago 
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persuaded themselves that the systematic addition of sugar to raise the strength of 
their wine is none of the public's concern. 

At first, of course, finding this new way to make their wine not only saleable, 
but exportable, the traders of the Moselle over-encouraged sugaring. Good growers 
resisted. In the region of the Saar, above Trier, they did not give in until the 1920s. 
But politics once more turned in favour of the Moselle when the war with France in 
1870 reminded the Prussians how strategically important their border region was. 
German prosperity now meant a national market. Wine-merchants learned that by 
using sugar containing starch they could give their wine something approximately 
like the rich texture of an Auslese. In doing so they blotted out the delicate 
transparency of flavour which makes each good Moselle an individual. This 
struggle, between a gross commodity, cheap to produce and easy to sell, and what I 
can only call an intellectual one, with specific aesthetic appeal, in one guise or 
another has occupied the minds of growers, merchants and legislators ever since. 

Je D USUS TROUPE BUE Ru ln tne lash ideeades OF tine METH Cenbiin sine temlpram omens 
produce volume at the expense of quality could hardly have been greater. Over the 
previous half-century the country’s vineyard area had shrunk by as much as half, 
while the spending-power of the population, especially in the industrial north, had 
enormously increased. For the first time, Germany was a net importer of wine. 


IT SEEMS IMPROBABLE THAT THE WORDS OF THE RHEINISCHE ZEITUNG ever reached 
Berlin. Yet Prussia reacted almost as though Marx was the Kaiser's favourite 
reading. Not so much by intervention and diversification, as by training, legislation 
and example, Prussia showed an admirable determination that quality was to be 
Germany's destiny. Without at first being precisely clear what it meant by pure 
wine, it declared itself in favour; then in a second law it allowed sugaring, but made 
SERR SO Ol caos E EO DCODUPIEU IO: DS DEL 

Perhaps the government's most effective move was to found a state wine school, 
still one of the world's most famous, at Geisenheim in the Rheingau in 1872, 
followed by model wine estates mear Trier and on the Nake. Wneudeaor agmoce! 
wine from a model cellar is perfectly characteristic of Prussian thinking. It allows us 
to ask the question: what was the ideal German wine of 1900? 

It was a Riesling, certainly completely dry, unless it was a Spatlese. There was 
no ambition to make the type of fruitily fresh wine which 1s the fashion today — nor 
any means of adding and controlling sweetness, such as the 20th century has 
produced. High natural acidity and forceful flavour (the result of a harvest a fraction 
of the size a modern vine produces) was tempered by long aging in old oak casks, 


MULLER-THURGAU 


Geisenheim’s most famous production, unfortu- | it swept Riesling from its rightful place in 


nacca me not One tobe jl Olle Ol me EE SIE 
an ingenious Dr Muller from Thurgau in Swit- 
zcrland succeeded in 1882 in crossing the Riesling 


with the Sylvaner to produce a grape which has 


the quality of neither, and was rightly ignored | 


until the 20th century was well under way, when 


vineyard after vineyard. Its virtues, such as they 
arc, are carly ripening and a big crop, with a 
strong aroma, The clintax of its Dale Sans 
past, but it remains the most widely-planted vine 
in Germany, and largely accounts for the tedium 


of Licbfraumilch. 
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which also served to stabilize it perfectly. Such a wine would strike us as bold, 
austere, penetrating; an aristocrat, and an unbending one until it mellowed with 
age. Like a fine Pinot Noir from the Cote d'Or, its "terroir" would determine its 
precise flavours; its affinity with apples or peaches, slate or smoke or steel. 

A Spatlese on the other hand would keep some natural sweetness, and an Auslese 
a great deal. The natural yeasts were not capable of finishing the fermentation to 
complete dryness, so the wine was stabilized with a dose of sulphur and left for time 
to do its work. After several years in cask the sulphur tang would disappear and the 
wine be totally stable, its sweetness again not fresh and fruity, but deep and 
satisfying. Such wines created connoisseurs by the very precision of their 


distinctions. “Intellectual'” 1s the inevitable word. 


TO COMPARE PRUSSIA AND AUSTRIA IS THE BEST WAY TO EMPHASISE the direction 
Germany had taken and the progress 1t had made in the roth century. Within the 
Austrian Empire lay all the vineyards of Hungary, of the eastern Adriatic and the 
imo lo total dGredae Of vanes (nee I TRU elo Ee Cham hali as ena san ce: 
nietas RSH LRE states an aree times as mtuenas Spends EREET 
wine of first-growth standing it produced was Tokay — and indeed all Vienna’s best 
wines came from Hungary. 

Iliana cror= enla tened Ene E THE erm Josep ll lata dos 
1784 the simplest wine law of all. Growers could only sell their own wine. Vienna’s 
uproarious buschenken and heurigen, the winegrower’s cellar and his garden turned 
into a perpetual party, celebrate it to this day. 

Happily we have an expert witness to the wines of the Empire on display. Henry 
Vizetelly was the official British judge at Vienna’s Universal Exhibition in 1873, 


Schloss Grafenegg at Krems, home of the Austrian branch of the Metternich 
family, is today the headquarters of the ““Metternich Alliance", a group of princely 
estates which promote Austria’s quality wines. 
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A nineteenth-century German 
grape-picker needed to be strong 
— and pretty athletic — to 
negotiate his day's work. The 
horse looks on as one agile 
worker empties his load into a 
mobile vat. 





which claimed to be the first at which all the wines ofthe world were to be judged in 
competition together. Austria did not win many prizes. 

“The wines of Austria”, wrote Vizetelly "are as diverse as its population. At the 
extreme south (he is speaking of Dalmatia) they are so dark and fullbodied that 
when mixed with an equal quantity of water they are quite as deep in colour and as 
spirituous as the ordinary wines of Bordeaux . . . while in less favourable districts 
he) are excessively poor amd so sour as Co rasp tic tenaue ke bem OU GROS NOR 
Many [these will be the Hungarians] have the luscious character of Constantia and 
eheu Ss Soros of Fronmenan and Lunel Several, on the opere 
disagreably bitter {[Tyroleans, perhaps?], others again are so astringent as to contract 
the windpipe while swallowing them, whereas a few of the lighter varieties possess 
the delicacy, if not the fragrance, of certain growths of the Rheingau. [Could these 
have been the Wachau contingent from the Danube?! It must be confessed, 
however, that although the specimens were remarkably varied and numerous, the 
better qualities were extremely rare." 


MAGYAR ORSZAG 
In the second quarter of the 19th century ‘the | grafting was rapidly organised and totally suc- 
vineyards of Hungary were larger than those of | cessful. Furthermore, Hungary possessed the 


| 
| 


Italy or Spain. The little country took full | ultimate weapon against phylloxera, its Great 
advantage of its near-perfect climate for the vine. | Plain, the Alfóld, whose soil is pure sand. Once 
Tokay apart, though, its winemaking and storage | before, after the Turkish retreat, the Hungarians 
were still medieval. The best hope for its produce | had colonised their little Sahara. In the 1880s, 


was to be bought as early as possible by a Polish | they discovered its potential for wine-growing 


mer nant redin price without grafting. 
Until 1848, when the Hungarians revolted Around Lake Balon amd some thew ei 


against Austrian rule, progress was slow. The | Esterhazy estates at Mor sandy soil was exploited, 
Austrians, with Russian help, crushed the revolu- | new grape varicties were introduced, and Hun- 
tion, but were forced to abolish serfdom, which | garian wine renewed its ancient reputation with 


gave Hungary the impetus it needed. The golden | new vigour. 


age of Hungarian wine started, and ended, only Tie present status of Aina Sao: 
slightly later than that of Bordeaux. wine-country of the eastern bloc bears no relation 


Phylloxera attacked Tokay in the r880s, but | to its great past nor its unique potential. 
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WHEN 
SORROWS COME 





L March 1862 the Emperor Louis- 
GE ERE Oa E bancos eres sclenblst. louis Pasteur, to the palace Of thie 
Tuileries to consult him on an extremely serious problem. Something was going 
badly wrong with France's wine, and at a time of unprecedented exports, boosted 
by the new gospel of Free Trade. An embarrassing number of bottles bought by 
reputable merchants and delivered to important foreign customers were turning 
out undrinkable. The good name of France, and of her most famous industry, was at 
stake. In the name of the Empire, said Louis- Napoleon, could the great savant 
investigate and report? 

Pastel same at te me tested laheely Om tne fact tinal Neanad ay lone last 
discovered the nature of fermentation. Lavoisier had perfectly described the process 
(he coined the use of the arabic word alcohol for its product) but no-one had ever 
understood what caused it. Fermentation was due to the action of yeasts in 
reproducing. Micro-organisms, Pasteur realized, play an unknown number of 
undreamed-of parts in the functioning of creation. 

In 1862, as business enterprises grew to proportions that the world had never 
seen before, he organized an exhibition in Paris “on the part played by the infinitely 
small in nature’. Nothing could have been more prophetic. 

In the letter that he presented to the Emperor two-and-a-half years later, when 
he was invited to stay at the palace of Compiégne, Pasteur introduced the subject 
thus: ^. . . thanks to the commercial treaties between France and all civilized nations 
that daily become more numerous, the wines of France are being carried to all the 
principal markets of the world . . . wine can become for our country so important 
an object of commerce that it 1s difficult today even to imagine its value. 

“Unhappily French wines are at risk on long voyages. They are subject to 
numerous sicknesses: to turning sour ... ropy or bitter. ... Once landed, they 
grow worse; still more so when they are left in less skilled hands, in unsuitable 
cellars, without the thousand attentions which make the proper treatment of wine a 
rare skill, even in France.” 

If it 15 surprising to read this, when France had been exporting wine without 
such problems (at least 1n such acute forms) for so many centuries, we should 
remember that the wines in question came largely from the 1850s, the period of the 
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Pasteur's track record in 
alleviating the ills of France — 
including the diversion of 
potential disaster in the silk 
trade — was crowned by the 
discovery of the process to be 
called pasteurization. Among 
its myriad other benefits it 
prevented the spoiling of 
much wine. This 
commemorative portrait hints 
at the esteem in which he was 


held. 





oidium crisis. One must suspect (although Pasteur does not refer to it) that the vines 
weakened by the disease were in turn producing disease-prone wine. 

To find out why wines turned sour or vinegary ( pricked 1s the old English 
word) he had been, he told the Emperor, toa part of France where the problem was 
endemic; his own birthplace, the Jura mountains in the south-east, between 
Burgundy and the Swiss border. The scene he hints at reads like a pastoral-comical 
play: the famous scholar visiting his father’s house in the country on a secret mission; 
the little town of Arbois all agog; the great man darting in and out of cellars with his 
sample bag; the makeshift laboratory above the drapers filled with apparatus 
from the joiner, the ironmonger and the blacksmith. There was a good deal of 
banter in the streets, but the drama he followed through his microscope was real 
enough. On his slides he put samples of healthy wine, and wines with "tourne", 
"pousse", "graisse" — all the diseases that could make it undrinkable. Each slide was 
like a different cage in a zoo, peopled with entirely different, easily recognizable, 
microscopic creatures. It was only a step to identifying which of these bacteria was 
responsible for which wine-disease. After a while, he said, he could tell by looking at 
a slide sample of a wine what it would taste like. His breakthrough came when he 
proved that these bacteria, like all creatures, need oxygen to live and reproduce. 
Sealed in a test-tube without air, wine remained stable; with air its resident bacteria 
took over. The commonest, m fact the one which is present in all wine, is the vinegar 
bacteria. If wine is left exposed to air it will sooner or later turn to vinegar. 

His practical answer bears his name: pasteurization. It consisted simply of 
heating the wine in its bottle in a sort of bain-marie of hot water for long enough to 
kill the microbes or bacteria. He demonstrated that this could be done without 
giving the wine a cooked taste or otherwise affecting its ability to mature normally. 
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The applications of pasteurization to other substances — milk in particular — were 
obvious. Put together with his discovery of a vaccine for rabies, his introduction of 
asepsis in surgery and his cure for the pest that was threatening the French silk 
industry, Pasteur's contributions to the health and prosperity of France made him a 
national and international hero. 


“WHEN SORROWS COME, THEY COME NOT SINGLE SPIES, but in battalions”. Not a year 
had passed since the scientist with the microscope had saved France's wine from 
spoiling, when a foe appeared that threatened something far more drastic: literally 
to cut off the nation's wine-supply at the roots. Within a quarter of a century the 
SHITET O T and via France Europe; finally, some four-fifths of the 
vineyards of the world, were to feel hke Pharaoh at odds with Moses and his god — 
for if seven is a biblical number, so 1s three. Oidium was the first plague. Its cure (or 
rather control) took only a decade. After oidium came phylloxera, and after 
phylloxera, mildew. They not only devastated all but a privileged minority of 
vineyards; they altered fundamentally and permanently the way vines are grown. 
Wine, you might say, ended its state of innocence with the multiplied catastrophes 
that followed hard on its Golden Age. For many marginal vineyards it was the end. 
At the same time it put the strong in a stronger position than ever before. Nothing 
was to be the same again after the long struggle to protect and re-establish wine- 
growing in Europe — a process that in some cases took three-quarters of a century. 


PASTEUR NEEDED A MICROSCOPE TO SEE THE ORGANISMS that he brought under control. 
If you have good enough eyesight to see a pin-prick you can see a phylloxera louse 
without a lens. But it was still the minute size of this overactive animal that allowed 
it to escape detection. It had already been frustrating would-be winegrowers for 
centuries. Phylloxera was the culprit for the failure of Jefferson’s, and.every other 
Caste SIC SIG ds lmapOmcaviiics It ney Damned De Climate, sine soul OF more 
obvious bugs, it was because they never saw the real cause — nor did it ever occur to 
them that there might be an all-but-invisible pest to which the native vines, by long 
association. Mad become LEN: 

It was the speed of steamships that brought phylloxera to Europe alive. Many 
must have set off on sailing-ships, snug in carefully-wrapped bundles of American 
vine-cuttings or on the roots of potted plants being sent to Europe for ornament or 
experiment. None survived the weeks at sea. By the 1850s black-smoke-belching 
steamers had brought the passage down to nine or to days. At the European port a 
train was waiting. Suddenly the tiny pest was in a larder that stretched to infinity. 
For it arrived just where the vines were thickest, at the mouth of the Rhone. 

Bordeaux, Burgundy, Champagne and the vineyards of old renown and new 
money were not alone in enjoying a Golden Age at this time. In terms of sheer scale 
their expansion was puny in comparison with that of the south of France, and in 
particular the Languedoc. The Midi lost little by the Revolutionary years, but 
gained a wider market for its wine and brandy in the countries Napoleon conquered 
(and the armies he conquered them with). The industrialization of the wine business 
came early here; the peace of 1815 found the citizens of the Languedoc prosperous, 
but lacking coal or materials for industry; so they invested in land, planted more 
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vines and mechanized every aspect of their trade. They set their sights on quantity, 
not quality, developed such vine varieties as the Carignan, and the undistinguished 
Aramon, that produced spectacular amounts of juice, and prospered. 

Between 1825 and 1850 the vineyards of the central département of the 
Languedoc, the Hérault, doubled in size. They were reacting to a popular taste for 
red wine that jumped by almost ro litres a head in each decade from 1848 to the 
1870s. Very much to their advantage, too, was the boom, on northern farms that 
previously had grown vines, of cereals and sugar-beet to feed and gratify the surging 
urban population. When in the 1850s the Paris-Lyon-Marseille railway reached the 
Languedoc from the industrial north the crisis of o3dium had just passed in a cloud of 
sulphur dust. There was a gold-rush feeling in the air. Steamers from Sete were 
distributing tens of thousands of barrels to customers from Russia to America; but 
above all to the thirsty colonists in France's new acquisition, Algeria. 

Inexorably the vineyard swept down from the hills to claim the fertile sweep of 
the coastal plain. Between 1850 and 1875 France added 500,000 acres to her 
vineyards; 325,000 of them in the Languedoc. Cereals, olives, vegetables — every 
other crop was cast aside. Trade was free, money was easy and Nemesis was standing 
in the wings. 


THE PECULIAR REPRODUCTIVE HABITS OF THE PHYLLOXERA need not concern us. They 
are complicated, but highly effective. A small import soon became a considerable 
population. Its effect on the vines was first noticed near Arles in Provence in 1863. 
Patches of vines, gradually spreading outwards from the country at the mouth of 
the Rhone, both east and west, were described as having “consumptive 
symptoms”. They were acting rather like a patient with tuberculosis; their leaves 
withering and dropping, their new shoots without vigour, their fruit remaining 
Wome. Tires years alter the Symptoms appeared tne Vine was EH RU R dead 

What looked at first like a local but worryingly unknown disease took three 
Veins to REE lts mars It was evertmaus. wien Touches eI kee 
in the 1960s there was no authoritative account or sufficient survey until the pest (in 
this case a vector of a fungus disease rather than the killer itself) was out of control 
and the elm was beyond saving. The habits of the phylloxera, as well as its size, made 
it a particularly hard villain to track down, because by the time the corpse was dug 
up fora post mortem, the culprits had moved on to feed from, and in due course kill, 
another vine. 

The most striking aspect of the dead vine, when it was unearthed for inspection, 
was that its root system had virtually disappeared, and for no apparent reason. By 


Even when it was acknowledged that a myriad of | 


microscopic creatures could kill healthy vines by 
the hundred thousand, the mystery remained, 
how is it done? The phylloxera louse induces the 
vine to reject its own roots and hence effectively 
comuni suicide. In feeding ironi the tender 
growing roots with its proboscis it injects a 
substance that causes root galls or swellings which 


are appatemtly reearded as aliciy by the plant. Vite 
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Sap: OF the vinevesases to crol rones 
infected roots. Eventually it is left literally 
rootless: in some cases a simple tug will bring it 
Eleak Olly teo 

Above ground, phylloxera infestation is easy 
to recognise by patches of congested red swe- 
llings on vine leaves. Where a grafted vine has 
he Wel led toss oo ble lees ande 


the part which is attacked. 
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The phylloxera aphid's tiny 
size and complicated life cycle 
puzzled scientists for several 
years. Jules-Emile Planchon 
discovered that it fatally 
attacked the roots of the 
European vine, the vine 
effectively killing itself by 
forming root galls which it 
then discards so that no root is 
left. 





1866 a minority of proprietors in the affected zones (the numbers of the louse were 
just beginning to become significant) were voicing their concern, which was taken 
up by the agricultural press. The most active of these proprietors was the 
Montpellier stockbroker Gaston Bazille, father of the Impressionist painter 
Frédéric, who had invested heavily in. vineyards. Bazille met the professor of 
pharmacy at Montpellier University, Jules-Emile Planchon, a man of many talents 
who had studied with the greatest of the Directors of Kew Gardens in London, Sir 
William Hooker. (Montpellier had the oldest and perhaps most distinguished 
school of pharmacy in Europe, going back to Arnaldus da Vilanova, and knowledge 
gleaned from the Moorish university of Cordoba.) One of Planchon’s many 
interests was entomology. 

In July 1868 Bazille, Planchon and scientific assistants convened at a wine estate, 
the Chateau de Lagoy, near St Remy, 15 miles from Arles, to get to the root of the 
mystery. A contemporary print shows them swarming among the vines, 
magnifying-glass in hand, wearing top hats in the blazing summer sun. There were 
flourishing, sick and dead vines in the chateau’s vineyard. For the first time they dug 
up healthy vines as well as obviously affected ones. "From that moment," Planchon 
wrote in his notebook, “one fact of capital importance was established; namely that 
an almost invisible insect, developing underground by myriads of individuals, 
could bring about the destruction of even the most vigorous of vines. 

“But what of this insect? From whence did 1t come? Had it been described? And 
what were its nearest relatives? These questions. . . could only beanswered. . . if all 
stages of the insect's life-cycle were found." 

What they had seen, when they dug up an affected vine, was a seething mass of 
the tiniest aphids, mere pin-pricks individually but in such numbers that “the roots 
appeared to be varnished yellow”. If this was the louse stage, Planchon realized, the 
insect must also have a winged phase of life. He soon found it, still needing a 
magnifying glass to see it: “an elegant little aphid with four flat, transparent wings”. 
As an entomologist he recognised it as being similar to one that causes galls on oak 
leaves: Phylloxera quercus. Looking around at the dead vines, their roots entirely 
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consumed by the incalculable numbers of the pest, he named it Phylloxera vastatrix — 
the devastator. At this stage its origin was quite unknown; America was4not even 
under suspicion — and indeed the majority of opinion was still that something so tiny 
could not possibly be the cause of vigorous plants dying wholesale. It was held that 
there was something wrong, some degeneration that was weakening the vines, 
which then became the prey to this otherwise insignificant little bug. 

There were good reasons to worry. By 1867 the unmistakable symptoms had 
been spotted hundreds of miles away, in the palus vineyards of Bordeaux. But 
nobody in France who was not personally and immediately affected was likely to be 
interested in a few dying vines, when the whole nation was moving (as they 
thought) into one of its hours of glory. The free-trading, liberal-thinking Empire of 
Louis-Napoleon combined glamour and squalor, chic and corruption. Another 
Universal Exhibition in Paris in 1868 was to celebrate commercial triumph. In 1869 
came the opening of the French-planned Suez Canal, and in 1870, infused with folie 
de grandeur, the Emperor decided on a trial of strength with Bismarck s Prussia. It 
was France's shortest and most inglorious war. Within weeks Prussia was besieging 
Paris, and would withdraw only on payment of 1,460 tons of gold (raised from the 
public by government bonds at 6%) and the transfer of long-suffering Alsace and 
Lorraine to Germany. No sooner had the Prussians left than the two-month 
revolution of the Commune gripped the capital. Lucky the winegrowers of the 
south, one might well have said, whose worst problem was some dying vines. 


WHITH SUCH GENERAL UNCONCERN, THE DEVASTATOR had a flying start. Planchon and a 
erowing number of associates had been working as an official Commission since 
1869; yet in 1872 the Société d'Agriculture of the Gironde put up a prize of a mere 
20,000 francs, scarcely enough to buy a second-hand carriage, for an effective 
remedy. The list of suggestions makes good light reading. Thousands of useless ideas 
came pouring 1n, ranging from burying a toad under each vine (this was borrowed 
from Pliny) to exorcism, to beating the ground mechanically until the pest was 
St TET tE sed (or Over a ONUC). 

Rewards for brain-waves, of course, were just the reaction of a bureaucracy 
wanting to be seen to be doing something. In 1872 the government raised the ante to 
300,000 francs (for which the carriage could certainly have had some fine horses). 
No-one ever received the reward, although some perfectly justified claims were 
eventually made. The sheer number of people involved in finding and applying the 
solution made it possible for the government to evade its commitment. 

By this time two principal lines of serious research were being followed: one the 
elimination of the pest; the other, somehow to find a vine which was immune to its 
attack. Under certain circumstances it was found that the bug could be eliminated. If 
a vineyard could be completely flooded for a period the aphids would drown. 
Unfortunately the few flat vineyards where this was a practical proposition were the 
least valuable for the quality of their wine. A vineyard of more or less pure sand was 
also apparently immune: the louse could make no headway through its shifting 
grains. (Its progress through stony or clay soil is one of the wonders of its vigorous 
performance; each clod of earth or pebble is a mountain to a creature so small.) Both 
these solutions — the flooding and the sand — were an invitation to plant the flat 
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CC Piece ccoo Salinas a ad e rich sed salt extraction 
company which exploits the lagoons at Aigues Mortes, beyond the marshy 
Camargue, found itself with an extremely profitable second string to its bow as the 
crisis deepened and more vineyards were destroyed. It planted the enormous and 
hitherto useless beaches with the Carignan and Aramon. Looking at its giant 
ncmo Or Grenaone (Cabernet ana altocctiner, worth y varieties today), 
surrounded by fresh-water dikes to keep sea-salt from leaching into the plantations, 
ONES cdo the miracle of Cana. 

In most vineyards the only hope of elimination was by chemical means: 
fumigating the soil. The chemist Baron Paul Thénard discovered that a substance 
ecl alie S ICI SOLUTO a nade Dy D ESSE EO sulplur vapour Over red mot eciancoal, 
was extremely toxic to phylloxera and to most other creatures too. Injected into the 
soil around the vines it left nothing alive. In his early trials he was over-generous 
with the poison and killed the vines as well. The fumes made workers ill and anyone 
standing downwind was at risk. It was also so inflammable that an explosion was a 
strong possibility (although surprisingly few were reported). 


FUMIGATION OF ONE KIND OR ANOTHER was widely used from the early 1870s 
onward, right into this century; indeed until the 1940s there were vineyards in 
France where phylloxera was kept at bay by soil injection. The standard implement, 
called a Pal, was rather like a giant hypodermic syringe, with a foot-bar for driving 
it into the ground and a plunger for injecting the solution, an inexpressibly tedious 
and terribly expensive operation, made only sightly less so, 1n vineyards where a 
horse could traverse the vine-rows, by alater wheeled version which functioned like 
a plough. The tedium was relieved, in this case, by the blade occasionally striking 
sparks off stones and setting fire to the apparatus. A sad little procession of a horse, a 
peculiar plough, a ploughman and a man with a fire-extinguisher was a familiar 
sight in parts of France for many years. 

A more effective alternative was watering the vineyard with a solution of 
sulphocarbonate of potassium (or sodium), but the gear that was required, pumps, 
miles of pipes, nozzles and above all a huge amount of water, was either 
unobtainable or so hugely expensive that only first-growths could afford it. Some 
did, notwithstanding. Until the First World War a number of great vineyards in the 
Médoc were paying contractors to disinfect their soil every year, in addition to the 
sulphuring made necessary by oidium and the equally tedious treatments that 
became essential when a second form of mildew became rampant in the 1880s. 


THE ROUTINE OF GROWING WINE had changed beyond recognition; from a simple, 


although labour-intensive, matter of pruning, cultivating, weeding, occasionally 


S> S> 2, 
replanting, and gathering in the harvest, to a seemingly endless round of applying 
smelly substances to protect the vines from being consumed by insects and fungi. 
The alternative was to find a vine that resisted all these onslaughts. 

The thought had first occurred during the oidium crisis: perhaps American 
vines might be resistant. Ironically enough, 1t may well have been the import of 
vines for oidium trials that introduced the phylloxera. It had simply not occurred to 


anyone, with the botanic gardens of the world excitedly filling up with exotic 
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plants, that each plant has its pests and that some of them might bring catastrophic 
consequences in a new environment. 

American vines had been tried in France before, in sailing ship days. The foxy 
flavour of their wine had ruled them out. 1869 was the year when, from several 
directions at once, they began to look as though they might hold a solution. To 
accredit the idea, or the work, to any single person is impossible; in the end scores of 
scientists were involved. But in that year M. Laliman from Bordeaux noted that 
some imported vines appeared phylloxera-proof. At a congress at Beaune Gaston 
Bazille suggested grafting: perhaps a French vine-top might "take" on an American 
root — he did not know then whether American roots would resist the pest or not. 
The theoretical proposition that they must came from another Montpellier scientist, 
Gaston Fouex, who was a keen follower of the (in France) still unfashionable 
Darwinism. He argued that if the phylloxera was a European insect it would long 
ago have wiped out the European vine; therefore it must be the native of a country 
where it could live its parasitic life without killing its host. 

Planchon was the man who made the discovery that phylloxera 1s a native of 
America. In 1869 and 1873 he exchanged visits with Charles Riley, who was already 
famous for his work on the Colorado beetle. Riley confirmed what he suspected. As 
Planchon toured America’s eastern vineyards, from North Carolina to Ohio, he 
was even in two minds about the flavour of American wine. He visited the cellars of 
Mr Werk from Alsace on Middle Bass Island in Lake Erie. His Sparkling Catawba 
he noted was “tres agréable"; his Delaware Blanc light and delicately perfumed, 
‘inclining to Sauternes’. About his red Ives Seedling he was a little more reserved. 
“Fairly full-bodied” was the best that he could say. "American wines," he wrote in 
summing up, “apart from those that are badly made, or which show the strawberry 
flavour too blatantly, or which have had too much spirit added to please the Anglo- 
American taste, do not deserve the bad reputation Europe has given them, based on 
old prejudices and preserved by ignorance." 

As to the aphid, he discovered that it did attack American vines, but by making 
¡Sacalm or tran esto roots: that Some species were Illy tesistamt, o ers omy, 
Patel, soy anidscome, inciicime the Catayyba. were Mot tesistant at alr 

There were many questions to be answered before firm conclusions could be 
drawn. Assuming that grafting would work, and that French vine-tops could be 
united with American roots, would the flavour of the wine be affected? Which of 
the American species would take to the very different soils of Europe? Eastern 
America generally has acid soil; Europe's best vineyards just the opposite: alkaline 
soils, rich in lime. And which vines could most easily be propagated in the industrial 
quantities that would be needed? 

Frenchmen 1n areas already affected would grasp at straws; any American 
rootstock was worth trying. Others, in regions the phylloxera had not vet reached, 
were highly sceptical about the whole idea. Chemical methods of control were 
much preferred by growers who could afford them. In the end they had the benefit 
of learning trom others’ mistakes for phylloxera, outside the devastated south of 
France, was a drama played in slow motion. Ten years passed between it being 
reported in Bordeaux and reaching the best parts of the Médoc. It was not reported 
in Burgundy (in Meursault) until 1878. Inevitably a split developed between 
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Allegory of sickly Europe being saved by vigorous young America amuses our 
cynical age, but the relief was heartfelt in the phylloxera-devastated 1880s. 
Phylloxera can cause leaf galls in American plants (left) but the plants survive. 


growers of Pinot Noir for fine wines, who dreaded losing their purity of flavour and 
could aftord to fumigate, and Gamay-growers who wanted to graft and get on with 
it. It was nine years before American roots were allowed by the authorities, under 
pressure from the prosperous. Asa result many American plants were smuggled in, 
not even to be grafted but to be used as "producteurs directes". Even today it is 
possible to find a peasant grower in many parts of France who hoards a httle supply 
of his strawberry-flavoured wine that he privately admits to liking. 

As for Champagne, it was the last region of all to be attacked; not until 1901 did 
phylloxera appear along the Marne. But here the argument worked the other way 
round. The rich, having learned from the rest of France, knew that the best policy 
was a massive grafting programme. Small growers, who are the backbone of 
Champagne, saw 1t all as a plot to gain control of their vineyards. 

If a 40-year crisis can have a critical moment it came in the 1880s. The scientists 
were polarized: chemists against grafters. At the International Phylloxera 
Comierends Me. bondcaux Mi So sine) E S ETEL 
presented their opposing points of view in heated debate. Whichever side won (and 
neither did conclusively) there were enormous physical problems to be overcome. 


SURVIVORS OF THE PLAGUE 


Here and there among regions whose vines were 
wiped out by phylloxera there remain small 
patches which have unaccountably survived. 
One such is a few rows of vines in the port 
country, at Quinta do Noval; another, two small 
Plock Ton Pinot yNoipeat Ay in am paene 
belonging to the house of Bollinger. The Cham- 
pagne vines are sull propagated by provignage, or 
layering, which became obsolete when all vines 
theoretically needed grafting. Both the “Nagio- 
nal" wines made by Noval, and the “Vieilles 


Vignes Frangaises"" made by Bollinger exclusive- 
ly from "pre-phylloxera" vines, have a certain 
quality and depth of flavour that sets them apart. 
For port it is highly desirable, but the view of 
Bolhnger's president is that champagne from 
ungrafted vines (which produce small quantities 
Of SR b E conectate tcs is too Mat for 
modern tastes. On this evidence, partly by 
helping to increase the crop, grafted vines seem to 
have given the wine of the 20th century a lighter 
and more elegant touch. 
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A French nursery raising new 
vines to replace their own 
devastated plants, having 

grafted them onto American 
rootstock. The new plants, 

though thankfully immune to 
the louse, were found to be 
more susceptible to the other 
twin scourges of the vineyard, 
oidium and mildew. 





George Ordish, the phylloxera historian, Nas calculated tha there weresboucsm 
billion vines in France. American roots for every one would need a length of two 
million miles of grafting wood, on to which 230,000 tons of French bud-wood 
would have to be grafted. These figures assume that all the grafts “took”, and that all 
the roots were suitable. In practice many of the early shipments of American vines 
intensely disliked the soil: it was not until after several years of laborious breeding 
programmes that truly compatible rootstocks for different sorts of soil, particularly 
alkaline ones, were created. That in the long run there would be distinct advantages 
in custom-made roots was too positive a thought for these dark days. For from 1878 
the third of the Pharaonic plagues burst upon France with a suddenness and ferocity 
that echip eer eT pin, Ox end, 

The enormous imports of American vine-wood had brought with them a new 
and voracious form of mildew, known as “downy” to distinguish it from the 
“powdery oidium. Like oidium, it reduced the crop drastically and weakened the 
resulting wine. It took only four years for the Faculty of Science at Bordeaux to find 
a preventative: the famous "Bordeaux mixture’, a combination of copper-sulphate 
and lime in liquid form that stains everything it touches brillant blue. But the 
decade of the 80s suffered acutely from ruined vintages, from farmers at their wits’ 
ends trying to understand, to master, and to aftord new remedies and routines, and, 
inevitably, from an unstoppable surge of faked and fraudulent wine. 

There were rich pickings indeed for the unscrupulous. Chronic shortages (total 
French wine production fell by almost a half in the 1880s) pushed up the price of real 
wine inexorably. Wines previously considered fit only for vinegar or distillation 
now found a ready market, without coming close to making good the deficit. Apart 
from simply adding water, which cabarets had always done, the readiest answer was 
to fabricate wine from raisins, imported mainly from Greece and Turkey. Raisin 
imports before the crisis were only a few thousand tons a year (and were used mainly 
by patissiers). By the 1880s that figure had reached a million — mainly into such 
southern ports as Marseilles and Séte. A book published in 1880 in Marseilles was 
called simply How to Make Wine from Raisins. Twelve editions were called for 
within half as many years. 

This is how it was done: take 100 kilos of well broken-up raisins, add to 300 litres 
of water heated to 30 degrees C, leave to ferment for 12 days. After pressing you 
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The port of Séte rose, through 
the wine trade, to become the 
second most important in 
Mediterranean France. Séte 
was a by-word for fraud and 
fabrication: its **vintners"' 
imported raisins from Greece 
and mysteriously exported 
anything from Chambertin to 
first-growth claret. 





have 300 litres of "wine" of 10-11 degrees of alcohol, which after fining and 
sulphuring can be sent to market as it 1s, or mixed §0:50 with the cheapest 
Languedoc red. From 1881 at least two million hectolitres of raisin wine were sold 
each year: one litre in 15 of France's total wine consumption. In 1890 it reached 4.3 
million litres, which was one litre in nine: consumption was climbing again. 


THE ALTERNATIVE SIMPLE WAY TO PRODUCE FAKE WINE was with beet sugar. Massive 
planting in the north of France had brought its price down to a very modest level. 
Chaptal would have turned in his grave to see the parody of his proposal in a 
"piquette" made of hot water poured on pressed grape skins and fermented with 
enough beet sugar to provide its entire alcohol content. This method doubled the 
amount of wine made from a given quantity of grapes. Figures are not available to 
tell us what proportion of the Frenchman's daily intake was produced like this. 

For Spain, Portugal, Italy; all of France's competitors, the advent of phylloxera 
seemed at once a threat and an opportunity. In the long run their great gain was the 
encouragement to challenge France with quality wines. But France was the world's 
biggest producer and consumer of wine by such a margin that whatever happened 
to her industry affected everyone. Up to 1870 she had been a net exporter by a 
proportion of eight to one. By 1880 she was a net importer by three to one and in 
1887, at the height of the crisis, imported 12 million hectolitres and exported two. 

The immediate gainers by this reversal of France's role were the bulk supphers 
of Spain and Italy. Although they too were reached by the aphid (Italy gradually 
from the early 1870s; Spain progressively from 1878) they went on a planting spree 
to provide dark blending wine to boost the pallid French production. France, 
meanwhile, having been attacked first, had discovered the solution, painful though 
it was. Her neighbours and rivals had the advantage of being prepared. They could 
begin grafting their vines as soon as falling production demanded it. The Italian 
government even discouraged treatment, to lower the surplus pouring from its vast 
new southern vineyards. Germany, with cool efficiency, at first seemed almost 
successfully to have denied the aphids a visa. In 1900 only 1.5% of German vines had 
been attacked. 

Algeria was the new recruit. At first France had looked on her new colony as a 
market for wine, not a supplier. In the 1880s this policy was dramatically reversed. 
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Rather than import her needs from Italy and Spain, France would grow her own 
wine in North Africa. There were thousands of ruined winegrowers eager to 
emigrate. Algeria's vineyards (even in pre-French days the Algerians enjoyed their 
wine) multiplied 10 times in the last 20 years of the 19th century, despite phylloxera, 
which found its way across in 1885. 

It has often been said (and was said very loudly at the time) that wines even from 
the best vineyards after phylloxera lacked something of the quality they had had 
before. It would be surprising indeed if nothing had changed. To isolate any one 
aspect as responsible, particularly grafting onto American roots, 1s to oversimplify 
the total revolution brought about by one deadly pest and two recurring diseases all 
arriving within less than 30 years, and in some places almost simultaneously. Nor 
were they the only problems; two new parasites, the eudemis and cochylis grubs, 
added their nuisance value to the problems of every grower. 

One natural reaction was to be over-generous with the fertilizer. Even in such 
austerely-controlled vineyards as the Médoc first-growths, harvests surprisingly 
Increased in the '80s, when the vines were affected by both phylloxera and mildew. 
The soil-sterilizer sulphocarbonate was itself a fertilizer, but managers experimen- 
ted with both organic and chemical compounds as never before, trying to keep up 
thiereiropiama eoleiye vicour tothe threatened vines. At aten Latour Cos ETT 
were made with ground roast leather to put pep into the vines. 

The aim of top-quality producers was to fight for the life of each vine and 
replace them individually as they died. A high proportion of old vines lies at the 
heart oe dea of a Grand Vin. Once a vine was dead, it could easily be polll doni 
Oh there nornnd witha simple pulley, there were MO roots ‘leit to mesisc HEUL 
proprietors took a deep breath and got it over with, uprooting their whole 
vineyards and replanting with grafted plants as quickly as they could. It is hard to 
exaggerate, though, how hard the proprietors of great chateaux fought their losing 
rear-guard action. Again, as in the 1840s, they were obliged to contract for several 
vintages to the Chartronnais, and the Chartronnais stipulated no grafting on 
American roots. This was as late as the years up to the First World War. In 
Burgundy it was not until 1945 that the old ungrafted vines of Romanee-Conti 


were finally pulled up. 


PASTEUR THOU SHOULD ST HAVE BEEN LIVING AT THIS HOUR. The great man died in 
1895. Among his disciples in micro-biology were the scientists who pondered each 
new problem as it arose. The greatest, perhaps, was Ulysse Gayon, the founding 
director of Bordeaux’s first permanent scientific institute for the study of vines and 
wine. Even with their help, the first two decades of the 20th century proved to be 
the worst of all. The recently planted grafted vines were under attack by mildew in 
any humid weather, needing regular spraying at great expense. Now oidium 
returned to batten on the struggling young plants. At the same time the results of 
over-fertilizing inflated the quantity and diluted the quality of the crop. Prices fell, 
and even first growths were losing serious money. 

As if this were not enough, the impudence of the “fraudeurs” knew no bounds. 
If they were going to offer bogus Bordeaux or Burgundy, why not go the whole 
way and label it with a first-growth label? 
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Public reaction was only natural. The clientele for great wines was still 
essentially British high society. But everyone had heard of the recurring plagues. 
Almost from the moment when French wines were welcomed back to Britain by 
lowered duties, one problem after another in the vineyards made the headlines. 
What might the sulphur and the copper treatments do to the consumer? It 1s a 
familiar cry, and it gave the Scotch whisky industry its great opportunity. Suddenly 
the fashionable drinks were Scotch and mineral water. There was to be no general 
recovery of the prestige and profitability of wine for over 50 years. 

The final score of the half-century that followed the Golden Age in France 1s not 
easy to draw up. Most dramatically, it reduced the total area of vines in France by 
almost one-third: 30% of what was destroyed has never been replaced. Whole 
regions such as the Meurthe in the north-east where the vine was a marginal crop 
gave it up altogether. 

To counterbalance this the Languedoc replanted to excess. In 1875 it had 17% of 
France’s vines; today it has 27% and most of them on rich farm land which in the 
graphic local phrase “fait pissér la vigne". Its decline from the hills to the plain can be 
plotted in its ever-increasing productivity. One acre of vines produced three times 
as much wine in 1900 as in 1800 and today produces three times as much again. 

The positive good that years of crisis did was to bring science into what was too 
often the hermetic ignorance of unquestioned tradition, and government into 
affairs it had generally been content to leave alone. 


THE SCOURGE CONTINUES 


Far from being a problem that has been solved 
once and for all, phylloxera is making a come- 
back in many parts of the world today: particu- 
larly in California, Australia and New Zealand. 
The primary reason is complacency. There has 
been widespread planting of ungrafted European 
vines 1n vineyard areas where no phylloxera has 
been seen for many years, or virgin areas where 
they are the first vines. Monterey County in 
alos pa casera pot 30.009 acres OF 
ungrafted vines were planted there, far from any 
older vineyards. Yet the aphid found them and is 
munching them to gradual destruction. “The 
insect””, says William Wildman of the University 


or dau has an IN idious- manner SOR 


showing up when and where you least expect it." 


Today its progress can be monitored by aerial 
infra-red photography. Once an infestation 15 
clearly visible the vineyard's days are numbered, 
its length of survival depending largely on the 
soil. In the Napa valley it might continue 
producing for a dozen years; in Monterey only 
eight. 

Considerably more alarming is the recent 
appearance of a new strain of phylloxera which 
can destroy rootstocks immune to the old strain. 
Mheer ais type B ro Tosca oral OT 
cause total devastation 1s unknown. There is still 
no practical and ecologically acceptable insecti- 
cide available to eliminate another plague, but a 
future Planchon would at least have a camera to 


help him in his task. 
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RISORGIMENTO 


Italy even than it is to that of France. The name the Greeks gave to the peninsula was 
the Land of Wine. It has no single province where the vine is not at ease; and when 
the moment came, in the 19th century, for Italy at last to become a single nation, it 
was reforming landowners, men preoccupied with the agriculture of their 
respective provinces, who like sagacious senators of old brought about the 
Risorgimento of their country. 

To the creators of modern Italy, oidium and the Austrians were both deadly 
enemies. It was the warrior Garibaldi who persuaded the peasants to save their vines 
with sulphur. The story of viticultural and political change are warp and woof in the 
epic of their doings. 


THAT MOST IMPARTIAL OF REPORTERS, ANDRE JULLIEN, wrote of Italian wine in the 
early 19th century in terms of disappointment more than condemnation. “The soil 
of Italy 1s famous for its fertility. Its climate and the long chain of mountains that 
stretch from the Alps to the foot of Calabria, offering in their length every variety of 
soll and situation favourable to the vine, seem to justify the name of Oenotria that 
the ancients gave it. One could believe that this country produces the best wines of 
Europe; but while the people of less favoured lands are busy choosing the best vines 
EE EITE seasons. une ITE acctistoimed ose clio 
almost spontaneously, and everywhere give ripe fruit, never even try to maximize 
their advantages. Being sure of a sufficient crop, they neglect the care of their plants, 
even in the districts where the quality of their produce invites attention... one can 
find dessert wines of extremely good quality, but those for daily consumption, 
which might be called "mellow", cannot be compared with their equivalents in 
France Viost-of (nent are at the same Wine Sweet and sharp, @rtem Coase Vaso cin 
when they appear to have plenty of body and strength, travel badly and rapidly 
decline, even without having travelled. 

“Their bad quality comes not only from neglect in cultivation, but even more 


2), 


from sheer bad winemaking." Almost all Italian vines, Jullien goes on to say, are 
erown up trees, forming high curtains of foliage while the farmer plants his grain 
and beans below — in the words of Jules Guyot, the philosopher-scientist of French 
wine, “a liberty, equality and vegetable fraternity that destroyed three-quarters of 
their vigour and fecundity ”’. It 1s precisely the method described by Pliny, still being 
faithfully followed at the time of the Napoleonic wars. 
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"What object has an Italian in labouring to improve that which cannot by 


improvement turn out of the slightest profit to himself? Trampled by the Austrian 
military, or by the feet of native tyrants, destitute of adequate capital, and weighed 
down by a vexatious system of imposts, what has heto hope for . . .?” This, with the 
utmost sympathy, was Cyrus Redding, despairing over the Italy where the patriot 
bands of Carbonari were beginning to rise in liberal revolutions. 
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THAT THE COUNTRY WAS FRAGMENTED was not itself the problem: when had it not 
been since the fall of Rome? It was partly the very ease with which the ancient land 
of vines could find its sustenance that held it in a time-warp. Certainly atrocious 
government and exploitation played their part. But there is also the question of 
geography to consider: Italy lies surrounded by lands that also grow the vine. 
Where but in her own cities would her winegrowers find a market? Naples and 
Rome were her only substantial cities, and they both lacked the prerequisite for a 
healthy wine trade: a powerful and numerous middle class. 

Portugal and Spain had been organized by the needs of northern Europe, as 
much because they were a convenient market for manufactured goods as for any 
special winemaking talent they possessed. From this point of view Italy was too 
distant. Her natural trading links were with her neighbours France and Austria; 
both had wine supplies greater than Italy's on their own accounts. 

To “sit under the shade of his own vine, with his wife and children about him, 
and the ripe clusters hanging within his reach” was James Busby's definition of 
happiness. Why should we feel sorry for the Italian contadino, the peasant whose 
fertile lands supplied all Europe with its romantic images of beauty? Goethe, 
journeying through Italy 40 years earlier, had part of the answer. “They are 
completely at the mercy of the merchants, who, in bad years, lend them money to 
keep them going and then, in good years, buy their wine for a mere song. But life”, 
added the poet philosophically, “is like that everywhere”. 

Italy did once have an export business. Venice in the 14th century had been one 
of the centres of the world’s wine trade, even creating "Greek-style" wine in the 
Veronese hills. The Florentine renaissance had seen a ripple, if not a flood, of 
international interest in flasks of Florence wine. And in the 18th century we have 
seen an English epicure working his way down the peninsula looking for, and 
finding, sweet and fragrant wines. If Italy had anything approaching a five-star wine 
in international eyes, it was Lachryma Christi from Vesuvius. 

Italy and the outside world agreed that her wines fell into two categories: those 
from the tree-clinging vines which formed the great majority, and the staked vines 
that, just as they had done two thousand years before, marked out the areas of Greek 
influence. These were the wines, if any, that the world looked for from Italy: wines 
EITE ans eslora Tale s WEG made nte (rieron 
Ex epon CO tanne vere rare Renaissance Florence ud nbtedydranado a 
wine more or less 1n the Chianti style — though 1t was more famous for its strong 
Vernaccia and sweet Aleatico and vinsanto. We cannot imagine the Medici, or 
indeed the Borgias, raising jewelled chalices, poisoned or not, ofa thin and vinegary 
drink because it was the best their great estates could produce. The Antinori family 
is proud to have been selling Florentine wine from the 14th century; the Frescobaldi, 
too, whom we have met as bankers all over medieval Europe, traded in wine and 
teles ateo corsa 

But there is a depressing sameness in the commentaries of 18th-century writers. 
According to Sir Edward Barry, "Chianti was formerly much esteemed here in 
England, but entirely lost its character; large quantities of the red Florence are still 
imported in flasks, but from the disagreeable roughness and other qualities, seldom 
drunk. They have a freshness and a beautiful deep colour and are probably chiefly 
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These scenes of Italian vine growing date from the 1950s, but could have 
been taken at any time since the invention of photography — or indeed 
for two millennia before that. Vines were (and still are) grown up trees 

to economize on space, often allowing two crops to be grown in the 
same field. But the fruit produced by this arrangement is inferior. 


consumed in making artificial claret, or Burgundy wines, or in giving more 


lightness and spirit to heavy vapid port." 


On the threshold of her independence Italy had no export market for anything 


but her sweet wines. Variety she certainly had; there were many hundreds, if not 


thousands, of local sorts of vines, and local ways of using them. But only rarely, even 


in the villas and castles of the aristocracy (including the aristocracy of the church) 


was wine made with any care and knowledge, and it was not at that time the fashion 


¡omo Pl men toto tenis vince ron saca nen palace Goons: 


GOVERNO 


What was wrong with the majority of peasant- 
made wines in Italy was largely unfinished 
fermentation. Perhaps the natural yeasts did not 
have the capacity to convert all the sugar in the 
juice. More probably unclean barrels and sloven- 
ly practices stored up a population of micro- 
organisms that attacked the yeasts and the wine, 
making it fundamentally unstable; sweet to drink 
while its sugar remained, but well on its way to 
vinegar at the same time. Even today the popular 
[talian taste is for red wine that 1s distinctly sweet 
and unpredictably fizzy. 


i 


The system known as “Governo” was intro- 
duced in Tuscany (and perhaps elsewherc) in 
about the r4th century, probably to stabilise the 
wine — although opinions today differ. When 
fermentation was apparently finished they added 
a fresh batch of half-dried grapes to liven up the 
yeasts and make them consume the remaining 
sugar; sometimes successfully, finishing with a 
fully dry and stable wine, and sometimes only 
adding another stage of unfinished fermentation, 
in which case the wine would not keep, but could 
be praised for its youthful liveliness. 
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THE TWO SOVEREIGN STATES THAT HELD OUT HOPE for Italy were Tuscany and the 
Kingdom of Sardinia — a misleading name because its capital, and all its cultural life, 
were in Piemonte, centred round Turin. 

Tuscany was where reform tentatively began, under the Grand Duke Peter 
Leopold, a Hapsburg by descent and a vassal of Austria in fact, but a worthy 
successor to the long line of Medici Grand Dukes nonetheless. His 25 years of rule, 
ended by the armies of the French Revolution, were notable for liberal policies — at 
least towards trade and the landowning class. At the time when Arthur Young was 
conducting his one-man survey of the agriculture of France, Tuscany's noble 
landowners attended their Georgofili Academy to study the products of their soil — 
including the composition of its wine. Such families as the Capponi, Ridolfi and 
Firidolfi- Ricasoli were at least in theory the Florentine equivalent of the Townsends 
and the Cokes who were dedicated to modernizing their great Norfolk estates in 
England — with the crucial difference of the still-feudal Italian concept of the peasant 
bound to his plot. If Tuscany’s land-holding system had been capable of reform 
progress might have been made, but the deeply conservative peasants were 
accustomed to the mezzadria, the system of crop-sharing by which they never 
gained a greater share of their land. Even if their equally conservative landlords had 
wanted to change the system the toilers would have thought it was a plot against 
their ancient tenure of the soil. 

Napoleon’s wars were over, Metternich had tidied up, and Tuscany was back in 
Austrian hands, when Baron Bettino Ricasoli inherited Brolio, the heavily indebted 
Estate @n is ancient tamil. Tete Ricasels tne \Vicdicis had beem = pamienles sume 
were (and are) the true noblesse d'epée, tracing their lineage back to Lombard barons 
of the 11th century. When the baron moved from Florence to his family’s neglected 
estates (some say to put his beautiful young wife at a distance from the temptations 
of society) the reform of his property and its wine became his ruling passion. 

Brolio is the very heart of Chianti Classico; the region of tumbled hills of oaks, 
olives and vines where Florence and Siena had struggled for mastery four centuries 
earlier, Phe imacmiicent austerity ot Brolio Castle prepares you omic no 
the man. Portraits of the gaunt short-sighted aristocrat tell half the story. On the 
attic floor of the great gothic pile he rebuilt, in red brick like the Piazza del Campo in 
Siena, his study and his bedroom remain just as he left them: bare-floored, 
minimally furnished; more like a hermitage than a noble’s lodgings. Haughty and 
ascetic, he dedicated himself — along with his wife, his children, his tenantry, and the 
recton Swine co feels Montana Ono 

In Dis researches he travelled through France and German cd meo 
possible way of growing vines. He imported countless varieties, with an almost 
Haraszthyan hunger to try everything. Chianti Classico emerged from his 
experiments as the Italian equivalent of de Pemacs “new Fiemelmelance O A 
however, by adopting new varieties, but by rationalizing the old. He finally 
narrowed his model down to the three Tuscan grapes that he found harmonized; to 
make what Pepys would have called a most particular flavour. Ricasoli wrote of his 
findings that “Chianti wine draws most of its bouquet (which is what I aim for) 
from Sangioveto; from Canaiolo a sweetness that tempers the harshness of the latter 
without detracting from its bouquet; whereas Malvasia (which could be used less in 
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ie aro eges Tends tO accemtuare tie taste, wile ar the same time 
making it fresher and lighter and more suitable for daily use at table." One could 
say, in Bordeaux terms, that Canaiolo is to Sangioveto what Merlot is to Cabernet — 
but that the white Malvasia is added to make an easier and a smoother blend. 
Ricasoli did not admit the Trebbiano, the slightly sharp, otherwise neutral and only 
too productive grape that farmers like to add (and that modern law allows) because 
it 15 SO easy to grow. 

Alas Ricasoli was denied the satisfaction of seeing his formula accepted as a fine 
wine by the world. In 1848 (the year of revolutions in Italy as in the rest of Europe) 
his countess died and his taste for his estates and their reform was swept away 1n his 
erief — and perhaps the new calling he found as a politician. In the 1850s oidium, the 
powdery mildew, struck, and the crop-sharing peasants, the mezzadri, abandoned 
the land in droves, flocking to cities or to America. The Brolio estate grew by 300 
little farms as the mezzadri left their vines untended and their cottages to crumble. 


PIEMONTE WAS THE ONE OTHER AREA OF ITALY whose landowners had traditionally, if 
not consistently, taken their wine production seriously. In the Middle Ages the 
nearness of Genoa had had its effect. Genoa, like Venice, had little land of its own but 
lived by and for the sea. Its hinterland, admittedly a stiff climb over the coastal 
Ligurian Alps, is the sheltered and fertile basin of Piemonte before the main body of 
the Alps begins; a basin only in a relative sense; its Monferrato hills about the towns 
of Alba and Asti have steeper slopes and higher ridges than the hills of Tuscany. 
Pietro de Crescentius, author of the Liber Ruralium Commodorum, lived as a 
judge at Asti in the 14th century at the time when “Greek” wines were in high 
demand. The grapes, he wrote, were left to overripen on the vines here with their 
stalks half-twisted. Because this was impractical in high festoons among the trees the 
vines of Moscato and Malvasia, newly introduced to make “Greek” wine, began to 
be short-pruned and staked. For centuries both kinds of vineyards continued side by 
side, “altinis et spanis””; proof that the growing of strong and aromatic wines was a 


is 
s 
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Brolio, Ricasoli's brick castello 
in the Tuscan hills is the 
birthplace of Chianti, where 
the baron refined the recipe in 
the 1850s. Chianti's official 
baptism dates from 1716, when 
the Grand Duke of Tuscany 
posted an edict **in the usual 
and even unwonted places" 
defining Chianti's borders and 
laying down severe penalties 
for its adulteration. The 
Ricasoli family acquired the 
castle and its vineyards in 1141. 
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specialized and more profitable branch of viticulture, practised by owners of land 
who did not have to subsist on what they grew. It is tempting to equate ““spanna”, 
the name for a vine-stake, with the local name given in Novara to the Nebbiolo, the 
estes me. 

The Monferrato hills were to the capital of Turin almost what Chianti was to 
Florence and Siena: the rustic retreat where game and wine were plentiful, and large 
estates were left in the hands of share-croppers as the easiest way to manage and 
maintain the land. Not that the court was averse to a little villegiatura, or even to 
occasional experiments with new kinds of wine. In the 17th century the court 
jeweller to King Carlo Emanuele, Giovan Battista Croce, set the fashion for a new- 
style Chiaretto, a pale red wine made from Nebbiolo grapes apparently as carefully 
handled as Dom Perignon’s Pinot Noir. 

References to the Nebbiolo as the grape of choice in Piemont go back to the 
13th century. It was to be joined by many others; red Dolcetto in the 16th century, 
white Cortese and red Barbera in the 17th, yet none of them are favourably 
mentioned in the early 19th century for anything but sweet wine. Jullien does not 
even consider the dry reds of the region. The King of Sardinia and his court 
imported their table wines from France — while much of the crude production of 
their tree-hung vines went to quench thirsts in neighbouring Milan, the capital of 
Lombardy and under Austrian control. 

How often has the customs officer played the part of Messenger for some 
significant twist to our story? The Methuen Treaty, the Zollverein and Gladstone's 
Budget are only three examples. It was the customs officer who blew the whistle for 
the Risorgimento. In 1833 the Austrian government had lowered duties on 
Piemontese wines imported into its north Italian Empire of Lombardy, the Veneto 
and Emilia in the north-east. In 1846, under pressure from its winegrowers, notably 
the Hungarians, Austria doubled the tariff and cut Piemonte off from its one export 
market. The following year Count Camillo Cavour, a landowner on the Ricasoli 
model in the Monferrato hills, who had been to England to study advanced farming 
methods, founded the newspaper called Risorgimento. In the same year King Carlo- 
Alberti used the Agricultural Congress at Casal Monterrate tome mew NE 
AaS in) terms Emat a eon wall. 

Piemonte went into the war of 1848 alone, fought two battles against the 
veteran General Radetzky at Custoza and Novara in Lombardy, and lost. Carlo- 
Alberti abdicated in favour of his son, Vittorio-Emanuele II. Garibaldi, meanwhile, 
briefly succeeded in establishing a Roman Republic and became the country's hero. 
Cavour, now Prime Minister in Turin, was forced to turn to France for help as 
troubles descended. Napoleon III was to be his ally against Austria; French 
winemaking science his aid as the invasion of oidium decimated the Piemontese 
vines. 

Sulphuring was known to control oidium, as Bordeaux had discovered, but 
who could persuade the peasantry to spray their vines, which sprawled in the tree- 
tops? The answer was Giuseppe Garibaldi, a son of Nice (then part of the kingdom 
of Sardinia) and so not only a national but a local hero. When in 1856 only those 
growers who had used sulphur had any grapes to pick, Garibaldi’s stock as a miracle- 
worker was at its height. 
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IN SCARCELY ANY PART OF ITALY is “tradition” so revered, or so often given as the 
fea One romain Orcera 1 cmo nte ct marciano where does 
tradition mean so short a span of time. Piemonte's wines were reinvented in the 
Risorgimento years, not by seeking to perfect an old formula, but by hiring 
professional advice from France. The Marchesa Falleta of Barolo did the recruiting. 
Louis Qudart was the wine-scientist he found. Cavour, with his own estate at 
Grinzane in Barolo, became his second client. The Frenchman found the Nebbiolo 
grapes superb, but could not understand why they were not fermented into a dry 
red wine. There was no inherent reason but bad winemaking: the fermentation died 
away but never finished, leaving the wine rather sweet and very unstable. Ripe 
srapes and a clean cellar were all that was needed. As the 1850s progressed the wine 
we know today as Barolo emerged: dark, potent, dry and stable, with almost 
limitless potential to age. 

Piemonte had no such thing until Fallettt and Cavour commissioned his 
researches. If 1t could be done with Nebbiolo there were other possibilities for other 
erapes. Oudart set up his own establishment at Neive in Barbaresco, and the new 
king, an eager supporter of Cavour’s reforms, dedicated his magificent shooting- 
lodge and romantic retreat of Fontanafredda in the hills at Serralunga d'Alba, in the 
heart of the Barolo country, to making the revolutionary new wine. 

Political considerations were next on this curiously interwoven agenda. 
Cavour's reforms included the roads and railways (which greatly helped the 
distribution of wine), the army, industry and the financial system. In Turin he was 





Garibaldi took an enlightened 
view both of politics and of 
agriculture. His status as a 
national hero was cemented by 
his sensible advice to vine- 


growers. Fontanafreda (left) 
in the heart of Barolo at 
Serralunga, was converted 
from a royal retreat to a 
powerhouse of experimental 
winemaking in the 1870s. The 
king’s son, Conte Emanuele 
Guerrieri, was the driving 
force. Today the estate is 
owned by a bank. 
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laying the foundation of a workable Italian state. By 1858 he was ready to ally 
himself with Louis-Napoleon in a second campaign against the Austrians. With two 
great victories, Marengo and Solferino, Italy seemed secure — too secure for Louis- 
Napoleon. He deserted his ally at the critical moment, claiming Nice and Savoy 
from Sardinia as the reward for his intervention. He also lent the reactionary Pope 
Pius [X a garrison for Rome. It was not part of his plan for Italy to be too easily 
united. On the contrary he had a plan that involved Tuscany as a separate central 
Italian state. a 

The climax of the Risorgimento came in 1860. Ricasoli the winemaker was 
now virtual dictator of Tuscany — and he was fixed on union with Cavour. In May 
Garibaldi sailed with his thousand redshirts from Genoa to Sicily, landing on what 
was virtually British territory at Marsala to put an end to the appalling regime of the 
Bourbons in Naples; the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies that Nelson had once saved 
from the French. This time the British navy was on the other side. By June Sicily 
was in Garibaldi's hands; by September; Naples. The southern half of Italy was now 
united to the Kingdom of Sardinia; Tuscany had voted for union as Ricasoli had 
told 1t to do. At this moment Cavour died; Ricasoli became Prime Minister of the 
new Italy. | 

Epe ERRER S calor V emiee and des Papal States to fall for the Risorgimento for 
it to have achieved its aim. In the end it was the Prussians, defeating Austria in 1866 
and France in 1870, who delivered the final pieces of the jigsaw — save for the Alto 
Adige, or Austria's Südtirol, which was to become Italian, not without mixed 
feelings, after the First World War. 

Docs lite UNG BOO Occ ORC the fall ji rues Chianti should have 
enjoyed its hour of glory. Florence became the capital of Italy. The creator of 
Chianti was the Prime Minister. Royalty and embassies from all over the world 
were thronging its cafés and its countryside. Alas, it seems they hardly noticed the 
local wine. This was the Golden Age of Burgundy and Bordeaux. 

THE FACT THAT THERE WAS NOW A UNITED ITALY did not of course mean that there 
was, or ever would be, a meeting of minds about Italian wine. But the government, 
pressed with the problem of oidium, followed by scattered outbreaks of phylloxera, 
and thinking of the possibilities offered by oenology, was not slow to establish 


An arbour of vines in the Alto INEO S. Gl A O O E ELM t EE | 
part of the peninsula to | dim Em < và NN C ecu D IU Rap ETA L — 
become Italian and a place QUE E e a | ja RA TS 
where wine traditions of both 
north and south of the Alps 


meet and merge. 
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institutes to preach the gospel according to Pasteur and Planchon. ‘Two were 
founded in Piemonte in 1872, both under the direction of Dr Cerletti. Piemonte was 
to be the first province to make creative use of the new wine-science on its grapes. 

From the Nebbiolo, in the footsteps of Barolo, the districts of Darbaresco and 
Gattinara created similar dark and powerful, tannic and tremendous wines. Lesser 
grapes, Barbera, Dolcetto and Grignolino, made distinct, if not distinguished, dry 
reds. Freisa and Brachetto developed the hedonistic old idea of reds that were sweet 
and fizzy and stained the table-cloth, while Carlo Gancia, at Canelli, invented a new 
role for the moscato; not as "Greek" wine, but as the lightest and sweetest 
imaginable nursery-version of Champagne. 

Des onc docilis colin aras here As I every Omer pare oca. 
Piemonte developed a different type of wine for each of its profusion of grape 
varieties. There appears to have been no calculated blending (as there might well 
have been, so close to Turin, the capital city of vermouth) to find an equivalent of 
claret or Chianti. Piemonte was a pioneer in naming wines by the names of grapes — 
or perhaps it was a throwback to the Middle Ages, when Malmsey was Malmsey, 
wherever it came from. 


DOCTOR CERLETTI OBLIGINGLY LEFT A SUMMING-UP in French of the state of the Italian 
wine industry in 1889. It was a time of strained relations everywhere. France's 
gigantic appetite for supplies had provoked the planting of whole new regions 
where vines had never been grown before, and led to fabrication of bogus wine as 
much in Italy and Spain as in France itself. Genoa was a principal centre of the trade. 

Allowing for his understandable desire to present Italy in a favourable light, 
Genletti cives plenty of evidence of the progress made in the generation since the 
Risorgimento. Phylloxera seldom reached epidemic proportions in Italy's far- 
from-monocultural landscape. It 1s easy to exaggerate the problem in the regions it 
reached once the solution of grafting was known and tried. On balance it may often 
have been beneficial in making the winegrower look again at his vines, and replant, 
when he did, with better varieties 1n better health. 

The worst damage phylloxera did to Italy was indirectly, in the 1880s, before it 
had really taken hold, when it encouraged the notion that any sort of wine was 
saleable. The time was ripe for technical advance and the selection of the best vines. 
In most cases the opportunity was thrown away. 

Cerlett describes an Italy which is learning to bring down its vines from the 
treetops and where the acreage of vineyards was increasing almost every where. The 
exception was the north, where only the modernizing Piemonte expanded its 
acreage. Liguria, Lombardy and the Veneto made less wine — especially the Veneto, 
whose Austrian market had disappeared. By far the biggest increase was in Sicily 
and the south, where valleys that had never seen the vine were being planted, 
financed by foreign capital from France and Austria. In the 20 years from 1870 to 
1890, the critical years for France, Italy's production of wine doubled — and most of 
pisi eno ds Rea moi DC onte and the south. 

eC Cerleru reports baat tic last 30 years, since the Risoreimento, 
the vines have been abandoned in damp valleys (where they suffered most from 
mildew) and concentrated on the hilltops, newly cleared of forests. The emphasis, as 
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always, is on reds, and the northern province of Novara, in the foothills of the main 
body of the Alps, is flourishing with such Nebbiolo wines as Gattinara and 
Ghemme, and one of Piemonte's rare and more delicate blended wines, Lessona. 
The sweet Moscato Spumante has become an industry, and vermouth, which he 
dates back to 1835, is exported all over the world. One of the great advantages of 
Piemonte, he claims, is the abundance of good cold cellars where wine will stabilize 
and mature, to be bottled when it 1s ready to drink — often after 10 or 15 years in 
barrel. Strong southern wine was at this time entering more and more into the 
composition of these relatively expensive products, just as Burgundy and Bordeaux 
borrowed support from the natural potency of the Rhone. 

Only two areas of Lombardy have seriously to be considered: the Oltrepo 
Pavese, near Pavia, whose business was in supplying bulk wine to the merchants and 
restaurants of Milan (and which had no hesitation in buying southern wines to give 
them muscle), and the remote and individual Valtellina, which can almost literally 
be described as the south wall of the Alps. Here was yet another, and much the 
furthest north, of the pockets of "Greek" winemaking. Its dried-grape speciality, 
Sonsab or Or Sivirsae, was “customatlly ‘expomed “the very Sho edistamce sue 
Switzerland. 

Of the Veneto the only thriving region was Verona. Oidium and downy 
mildew were rife in the humid climate to the north of Venice, but Valpolicella and 
its neighbours Valpantena and Soave had a ready market. All the best wines of the 
Veneto were made of half-dried grapes in the Greek style; either strong and sweet as 
Recovesor rully rermemted as arene, Wien 2 characteristic vel O 
joins the formidable alcohol content. These are surely the sort of wines the ancients 
cut with water; the Venetian version of what they sent galleys to fetch from Chios 
beror he Parks arrived. 

Around Vicenza the name of Torcolato refers to the twisting of the grape-stems 
to concentrate their sugar. Each of the provinces had its approximate equivalent. In 
Treviso to the north of Venice it was Picolit; in most the umbrella term vinsanto 
covered such heirloom wines, concentrated and rare; stored, often, in the conditions 
Pliny recommended, where extremes of temperature would hasten their oxidation. 
Winger the no Olmes was aiivolrive place ano Salillas 

Suddenly this 1s not history any more, but an account of an ageless Italy. Cerletti 
1s a guide to the Italy of a century ago, yet much of what he says needs little altering. 
Crossing the plains of the Po with him in Emilia we see the tree-hung vines that now 


VERMOUTH 


Turin, as an old capital city, has long enjoyed the 
advantage of well-established commerce and a 
substantial middle class, frequenters of cafés and 
leisurely social drinkers. In the 18th century the 
old alchemy of blending herbs, sweetening and 
eau-de-vie became a commercial proposition: 
making the fortune of Signor Carpano (whose 
recipe took the name of Punt e Mes "point and a 
half" from the Milan Stock Exchange). Others 


Martini and Rossi who, with a third partner, 
Signor Sola, bought another established com- 
pany in 1864. The generic name is the French for 
wormwood, or Artemisia absinthium; the bitter 
principle in the majority of such concoctions. 
The part of the old kingdom of Sardinia which is 
now in France, Savoie, shares the tradition with 


Turin, only making its vermouth (of which 


|, Noilly Prat is the most famous brand) drier and 


followed, perhaps the most famous being Messrs | more herbal. 
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produce Italy's most-exported wine: Lambrusco. Who is having the last laugh? Is it 
the ghost of Pliny we see flitang through the vast Riunite botthng factory? 

ehe Deme: BIMBI Cam y Our ende of a century aso anmoumees great 
advances since the Iron Baron s time: the addition of 10-1570 of Cabernet or Malbec 
to Chiantis to be aged. "Wines thus treated”, he says, "have a savour and bouquet 
similar to Bordeaux”. Who knows when the Cabernet was introduced to Tuscany? 
It was the vintages of Carmignano and Artimino, both of which "traditionally" add 
a measure of Cabernet, that Andre Jullien had singled out as some of the best of 
ils um ala century Perore: 


CERLETTI WAS WRITING JUST TOO SOON to have heard of the enterprise of Ferruccio 
Biondi-Santi, a young veteran of Garibaldi’s army, who in the warm south of 
Tuscany at Montalcino was reconstituting his phylloxera-struck vineyards. The 
traditional Moscadello had suffered badly from oidium and mildew. But 
Montalcino (like Montepulciano down the road) had its own local form of 
Sangioveto, known from the colour of its larger grapes as Brunello or Sangioveto 
Grosso. The young Ferruccio planted pure vineyards of Brunello (though still in the 
traditional Tuscan mixture with other crops). He took Barolo as his model and 
looked for stability in a decade of barrel-ageing. 1888 was the first famous vintage of 
what rapidly became Italy’s most sought-after wine. 

The Romans, as ever, were the country’s thirstiest citizens. To supply their 
needs parts of the Castelli Romani in the Alban hills were abandoning their tree- 
hung vines. Frascati and villages around had dug deep cellars for their always-fragile 
wine. The journey to Rome was usually enough to turn it brown. It was better 
drunk in the hills than after a hot and bumpy journey and the attentions of a Roman 
tavern-keeper. 

Above all, Cerletti said, it was the Mezzogiorno that had been revolutionized. 
His book, for French consumption, does not mention that its speedy planting had 
been largely to supply the deficit caused by disease in France. It was French, 
German, Austrian and Swiss capital that had turned the olive-groves of Apulia and 
the corn-lands of Sicily into a monoculture of the vine. These were not wines for 
drinking, he frankly admits. The heat of summer and their sheer strength makes it 
difficult to finish their fermentation. “Bulk wines produced by fascinating methods 
that are always inaccurate" 1s a contemporary description that rings all too true. 

As the raw material for blending they were so dark and strong that winemakers 
in the north, whether of France or Italy itself, rarely resisted the temptation to add a 
ancture of this potent brew. In Italy, once France had enough (or too much) of her 
own (and Algeria’s) wine for her blending vats, 1t was an unforeseen outcome of the 
Risorgimento that could set back the quality of her northern vineyards indefinitely. 
It was not in Ricasoli’s mind, nor Cavour's, that the old wine areas should face a 
great invasion from the south of duty-free, incredibly cheap and formidably strong 
blending wines. 
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HISPANIC REVIVAL 


To in Spain in the last century, and 
those who drank Spanish wine at home, had very different impressions of Spain's 
capabilities. Nowhere, not even in Italy, was the distinction between wine for 
export and wine as daily sustenance so vividly clear. This is the wine the Spaniard 
drank, in the measured words of Alexander Henderson: 

‘Throughout the greater part of Spain, the peasantry store the produce of their 
vintages in skins, which are smeared with pitch; from which the wine is apt to 
contract a peculiar disagreeable taste called the olor de bota, and to become muddy 
and nauseous. Bottles and casks are rarely met with: and, except in the monasteries 
and great commercial towns, subterranean wine-cellars are almost unknown. 
Under such management we cannot be surprised that the common Spanish wines 
moe E o ae orr o E me excellence wnat aint Me anta loo 
traveller, in the midst of the most luxurious vineyards, should often find the 
manufactured produce wholly unfit for use.” 

In defence of the bota, or leather bottle, it must be said that a well-used and 
carefully-tended one, never allowed to dry out or go thirsty (for they live on wine, 
and die without it) 1s a friendly and functional receptacle. Its purpose is not the same 
ASMA etae tala Isle t DUE perec y expresses te place Ox wile iS pasad: 
and certainly did not die out with the coming of glass. T'he real argument 1s not with 
the bota, but with the borracha, the whole animal-skin, as Richard Ford was at pains 
to point out (see opposite). 

The distinction remained, though, between wines intended for export, and 
those for local use. One incident stays in my mind to illustrate the standing of the 
latter. Toe Bon o keeper cameo lunch table ata nexus exhi dd SURG ampie ee EE TIN 
put the water-jug in the fridge, but poured the remaining red wine down the sink. 


OF WINES FOR EXPORT, BY FAR THE MOST IMPORTANT A CENTURY AGO was sherry. In 50 
years an industry had grown up that had overtaken port. In the view of many 
connoisseurs (especially, though not uniquely, in Britain) it was, or could be, the 
finest white wine on earth. Spain had no red to be compared with it; indeed Spain’s 
only red wine exports were of the inky variety used for blending with one 
exception: Rioja was just finding its place as the luxury table wine of Spain, directly 
inspired Bordeaux. 

What had happened to the vaunted wines of Spain’s great days of Empire? The 
elaborate Ordenanzas of the 16th century had not been framed for “muddy and 
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nauseous’ wine. But Spain in the 18th century was sadly in decline. The famous 
vineyards of the Duero that had supplied the capital of Valladolid had sunk into 
oblivion. Madrid drank the wines of La Mancha, with no distaste, but nor, 1t seems, 
with any great discrimination. 

lm rS ESSE OF Une mmabkenscttime the standards Ww hem Valladolid 
was capital and Old Castile was the heart of Spain the produce of the Duero basin, of 
Medina del Campo and Rueda, was proudly produced and proudly drunk. When 
Se DEE VC GIRO Vn GUT GINE oneal plain ou La Mancha to the south became its 
suppher. Although the old Valladolid vineyards were still closer in distance, the 
Sloman LE RES GED RESET Re TORE ELS HEHE mountain Darter to transpor Inda 
Mancha the towns of Valdepenas and Manzanares won reputations for quality. The 
SHE ESRAR ae DuKxeor sam Carlosat Matzamates were sald to produce meh 
and racy’ wines, while the best Valdepeñas was frequently compared with 
Burgundy even, surprisingly enough, by Frenchmen. White Valdepenas had a less 
favourable press, being compared with sherry of the second class. 

The stumbling-block, as usual in Spain, was that a long journey over the 
parched plains of La Mancha was essential to appreciate this nectar. It was not to be 
judged by what taverns could offer in Madrid. “All these wines are normally 
transported on mule back in skins which impart to them their evil savour. 


Exceptionally wealthy citizens order them in little barrels... . 
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"One word on this Bota, which 1s as necessary to 
S a T a saddle to his horse. This article so 
Asiatic and Spanish, is at once the bottle and the 
glass of the people of the Peninsula when on the 
road. A Spanish woman would as soon think of 
going to church without her fan, or a Spanish 
man to a fair without his knife, as a traveller 
without his bota. Ours, the faithful, long-tricd 
comforter of many a dry road, and honoured 
now like a relic, is hung up as a votive offering to 
the Iberian Bacchus. Its skin, now shrivelled with 
age and with fruitless longings for wine, 1s still 
redolent of the ruby fluid, whether the generous 
Toro: 


refreshing to our nostrils is even an occasional 


Valdepenas or the rich Vino de and 
suele oes sre =stamecds onirces ler the macy 
wine-perfume lingers, and brings water into the 
mouth, or even into the eye-lid. What a dream of 
Spanish odours, good, bad, and indifferent, i5 
awakened by its well-known borracha . . . ! 
“The Bota is not to be confounded with the 
Borracha or Cuero, the wine-skin of Spain, which 
is the entire, and answers the purpose of the barrel 
elsewhere. heoa 1s the retail receptacle mihe 
cuero is the wholesale one. It is genuine pig’s skin, 
the adoration of which disputes in the Peninsula 
with the cigar, the dollar, and even the worship of 
the Virgin. The shops of the makers are to be seen 


in most Spanish towns; in them long lines of the 
unclean animal's blown-out hides are strung up 
hike sheep carcases in our butchers' shambles. The 
tanned and manufactured article preserves the 
form of the pig, feet and all, with the exception of 
one: the skin is turned inside out, so that the hairy 
coat lines the interior, which, moreover, 1s 
care pitemed! ss smipis b OUO to, pre velnt 
leaking; hence the peculiar favour, which parta- 
kes of resin and the hide, which is called the 
borracha. This flavour is peculiar to most Spanish 
wines, sherry excepted, which being made by 


foreigners, is kept in foreign casks." 
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It was by this distinction, repeated presumably in every part of Spain, that the 
scent and flavour of barrels came to be identified unequivocally with the indulgence 
of the rich. Foreign merchants made use of barrels in Andalusia for their sherry and 
Malaga, and in Valencia even for their blackstrap Benicarlo on its way to Bordeaux 
for blending — the appearance of cowhides on the Quai des Chartrons might have 
been cause for comment. Aristocrats used them for their private supplies. Whatever 
potential Spanish wine might have would never be explored except around the 
coasts, in export areas, which were fundamentally two: Andalusia and the adjacent 
Valencia to the east, and the north-west, from Galicia along the Biscay coast. 

Why was it that Catalonia, whose climate 1s so perfect for the vine, and which 
has Barcelona as an ideal port, played such a small part in exports until recent times? 
The answer lies partly in its often-tragic history, caught between Spain and France, 
but perhaps more in its ominously named Rabassa morta, a form of share-cropping 
very much to the landlord’s advantage that held it rigidly in the Middle Ages until 
well into the 19th century. Catalonia was visible in the statistics, but mainly as a 
purveyor of eau-de-vie, with a footnote for the sweet and potent Malvasia of Sitges 
near Barcelona, and (until monasteries were seculanzed) or me clerical els 
Priorato of the Carthusian house of Scala Dei, regarded more as a medicine than a 
drink. What revolutionized Catalonia’s reputation for quality was the genius of the 
Raventos tamil who, im tiac 1570s, miade tie discovery mat its RISE Kau nela 
erape formed the ideal basis for sparkling wine. 


THE RIOJA, THE UPPER EBRO VALLEY BETWEEN LOGRONO AND MIRANDA DE EBRO, 
had been mentioned by enthusiasts at intervals since the Romans. Alas, the legions 
had not left their usual legacy of roads. Only a trickle of Rioja reached the outside 
world — despite the pilgrim ways to Santiago de Compostella passing through. In 
pne ia SentitEIes ine basque" provinces opna api REIR GI NENNT] 
population and tempted the Riojanos to grow more wine. What could be done 
with ox-carts and borrachas no doubt was done. Miranda de Ebro, nearest to the 
coast, did relatively well, but Logrono always had more wine than it could sell. One 
can imagine the stink of wine-skins getting stronger, until what the locals had not 
drunk had to be thrown away. 

The story of Rioja’s first attempt to modernize, and how it was frustrated, is a 
sadly typical tale of Spain in the 18th century. At length plans were laid to build the 
essential road to Logrono along the Ebro valley. In the 1780s the dean of Burgos and 
a native of Rioja, Don Manuel Quintano, travelled to Bordeaux to learn how wine 
could be made to keep. 

Don Manuels introduction to Rioja of Bordeaux methods, but above all of 
barrels, was an instant success — except with other winemakers. Cellar-aged wines 
were triumphantly exported to Cuba and Mexico and survived the voyage. But the 
authorities, instead of embracing the idea, reacted with petty envy by declaring that 
all Rioja must be sold at the same price. The cost of barrels and of three years’ ageing 
was disallowed — even on appeal to the Council of Castile. One might almost 
believe that Quintano smiled a sardonic smile when Napoleon’s armies poured 
through the region a few years later and both Bordeaux methods and the new road 
were forgotten: the road for only 20 years, the barrels for half a century. 
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The wide upland valley of the river Ebro in northern Spain sits on the 
cusp of Atlantic and Mediterranean climates, providing ideal conditions 
for fine wine. The Rio Oja is a little tributary stream. 


OIDIUM WAS WHAT WOKE THE NORTH OF SPAIN FROM ITS TORPOR. Galicia on the 
north-west coast still maintained a moderate overseas trade with its Ribadavia, but 
the wines of Leon, the Duero and Rioja rarely struggled further than the cities of the 
north coast. From 1850 the powdery mildew, imported from Portugal on 
American vines, laid waste the vineyards of the rainier regions. Rioja was affected, 
but Galicia with its grey skies was devastated. Many of its winegrowers had already 
emigrated; and in a region where rain falls intermittently all summer long, even 
sulphur could be only an expensive palliative; never a cure. 

What Galicia lost by oidium, Rioja was to gain. Already it was almost the only 
supplier of the thriving port of Bilbao. It had supplies that France was desperate for. 
Even in the oidium years, and without a railway, the French came knocking at its 
doors for wine. In 1864, no sooner had the railway been built linking Logrono with 
Bilbao, Madrid and the frontier at Irun, than news came of the phylloxera at work 
in France. Suddenly Rioja could sell the French all the wine it could make, and a 
fury of planting swept down the valley. 

Its growers found that the vigorous Garnacha vine, the French Grenache, 
needed less spraying against oidium than their delicate Tempranillo (the name 
means “early one") — the secret of Rioja’s fragrance and vitality. For bulk business it 
did not matter; there were great new warehouses in Bilbao where Rioja was 
blended in any case with Duero and La Mancha wines before joining the tide of 
wine heading for France. But there were more far-sighted landowners who looked 
beyond the sudden boom of an open French market. Either Rioja could become the 
concubine of France to be forgotten once the French vineyards had recovered, or it 
could invest its unaccustomed income in offering France a challenge. 

(wersaime tholont Had evident come tOnseverivamidrds te ven perore tc 
oidium arrived. In Rioja it had a military and patriotic birth. Its sponsor was the 
Pcia recon (Me 1Ormer Generales partero ana Dricihy Prime Minister ot 
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Spain, who had his own private bodega in Logroño, his 
home town. His aide de camp in the 1840s was the 
young Colonel Luciano de Murrieta y Garcia- 
Lemoine, who was born and brought up in Peru, in a 
family that owned a silver mine. General and colonel 
had both had been obliged to find exile in London. 
They were conservatives, Carlists, and on the losing 
side, in the civil war of succession that plagued Spain at 
intervals until the 1870s. 

Evidently it was in London, where he lived for five 
years, that Luciano de Murrieta became interested in 
id A wine. Was it at dinner with the duke TG the idea of 
a region of fine wine was modernizing Rioja came to them both? On his way 


Luciano de Murrieta, back to Spain he stayed and studied in Bordeaux. In 
later made Marqués, born 


in Peru, exiled to 
England and inspired by with Bordeaux methods in the ducal vineyards and 


—— bodega. All the traditional methods had to go. The old 
Rioja way was treading and fermenting in shallow lagos like the lagars of the 





1850 he was back in Logrono starting experiments 


Douro. Many of the grapes remained uncrushed, fermenting by degrees in what 
today is known as “carbonic maceration"; a process that was lengthy, hard to 
control, and woefully unhygienic. Murrieta's new method was rapidly crushing the 
grapes into deep vats to ferment; the classic cuverie of a Bordeaux chateau. 

Like Quintano's, Murietta's idea was not just to ship the wine in barrels as 
Borland ro ut toa sent Where were no barrels to be mad m Rojan SC IMS AIO SO) 
could provide only little casks, much smaller than the Bordeaux models. At first 
Murrieta made do with quarter-casks to prove his point. Even within a year the hard 
young wine had smoothed and taken on new flavours that promised well. Rioja in 
future was to acquire its characteristic taste not just from its fragrant Tempranillo 
grapes, but from ever longer ageing in oak. Oak, rather than grapes, became the 
immediately recognizable Rioja scent and even flavour. 

The new Rioja, in a word, epitomized the wealthy Spaniard’sidea of what good 
wine, red or white, should taste like: as far from the borracha as possible: limipid and 
lively ecleam, IIE and clear. 

Would it survive a journey? It depended on the ship. Of Murrieta’s first vintage, 
1850, aged experimentally for only two years, half was sent to Cuba and was 
rapturously received; half was sent to Mexico and was ship-wrecked on the way. 


MURRIETA WAS NOT THE FIRST TO BUILD HIS OWN BODEGA; that credit goes to a man of 
greater means and rather different ambition. Don Camilo Hurtado de Amezaga, 
Marqués de Riscal, had fallen in love with Bordeaux. In 1850 he set about building a 
veritable chateau, or at least the working parts of one, over the river from Logrono 
in the province of Alava. Don Camilo must have been in Bordeaux at the same time 
as Don Luciano, but their ideas were not the same. One set out to perfect Rioja; the 
HZ IH sev 

In 1850, while Murrieta was making his wine from the duke's vineyards and in 
his bodega, Riscal was recruiting quarrymen in Galicia to excavate what Henderson 
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would call his subterranean cellars. This was not like the Médoc, where the wine 
lives at ground level, but perhaps he was concerned about the summer heat of Spain. 
Building and planting to his satisfaction took a full ro years. It is easy to picture him, 
top-hatted on the train, feeling the excitement in the air as he arrived at Bordeaux 
station to order his supplies and taste the latest vintage. Oidium was conquered; the 
Golden Age was opening. His aim was to present Bordeaux with wine it could not 
distinguish from its own. 

Oi Corieresn(merenateau ims orcdealhanad malt as many he planted tanee— 
quarters with Rioja’s grapes, one quarter with Bordeaux’s, and even a little Pinot 
Noir. He employed a Bordeaux manager, a man called Jean Pineau who had been 
recruited by the provincial government to encourage other winegrowers with little 
tangible result. Even before he had made his wine, aged it to his satisfaction, and put 
it on the market, he was already expanding and modernizing his great stone-built 
establishment — while in Madrid he was founding a newspaper, El Dia. 

At last in 1862 his wine was ready. Following the latest fashion in Bordeaux he 
refused to sell his Grand Vin (Reserva 1s the Spanish term) in barrel, but bottled it in 
Bordeaux bottles wrapped in wire mesh and sealed; a publicity touch that the 
Médoc would not have been ashamed of. The moment of truth came in 1865, when 
heentered his winein open competition in Bordeaux itself. For the ultimate test, this 
wine was Tempranillo pure; Cabernet in his eyes would have been less than a fair 
trial. It won first prize and disbelief that such a wine could come from Spain. 

So close in time that precedence 1s immaterial, the third of what might well be 
called the original first-growths of Spain took shape, not in Rioja, but in the once- 
famous region of the Duero. The idea of imitating Bordeaux was clearly in the 
aristocratic air. But only one stout-hearted landowner had the faith to plant 
Bordeaux grapes at well over 2,000 feet in country which bakes and freezes in a most 
un-Médoc manner. 

The great estate of Vega Sicilia belonged to Don Eloy Lecanda y Chaves, who 
made the Bordeaux pilgrimage to buy his vines and his barrels with no 
encouragement or even curiosity from his neighbouring vintners. He was, and long 
remained, the only one. If Vega Sicilia has a mystique no other Spanish wine quite 
shares, it comes partly from its eccentric geography (until recently the nearest 
comparable bodega was over 100 miles away) but equally from its quite alarming 
horsepower. In an analogy with Bordeaux and its first-growths you would have to 
call Riscal the Lafite of Spain: at its best all perfume and silk. Murrieta is perhaps the 
Mouton; rich and resonant and deep. Vega Sicilia is the Latour; but Latour of a 
vintage that has raisined the grapes and fried the picking crews. 


WHAT THESE THREE GREAT ORIGINALS HAVE IN COMMON, apart from ambition and 
success, 1s that all were conceived and operated well before phylloxera had arrived in 
France, and a decade before it became a crisis in Bordeaux. Rioja’s rise to fame 1s 
often represented as an exodus of stricken winemakers across the Pyrenees. But that 
wasa later phase of its development. The point by then had already been proved that 
Spain, after all, could make wine comparable to France's best. 

The news was borne to England by the studious Dr T'hudicum in 1873. Having 
roundly condemned "almost all" the wines of Catalonia, Aragon and Valencia as 
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adulterated and fraudulent, he went on “In the Ebro valley, however, much wine is 
made in the purest possible manner, and it 1s not unlikely that we may be supplied 
hereafter with exquisite wine at moderate price from the part called the Rioja”. 

Rioja’s two first growths did not remain alone for long. At some point in the 
'60s Murrieta moved from the dukes to his own bodega. Curiously the date 1s 
unrecorded, but he bought the 600-acre estate of Ygay near Logroño where the 
company is today about a decade later, in 1872. By this time winegrowers all over 
Spain were in a state of euphoria. Phylloxera had swept though the Midi and the 
French were on their knees for wine. Rioja certainly supplied its share of the dark 
anonymous fluid that most French wine-merchants were looking for. Most of it 
came from the warmest part of the region, further east down the Ebro valley on the 
borders of Navarre; the Rioja Baja, where the Garnacha soon became the principal 
Valine: 

Yet the bodega builders of this excited time took their lead from Riscal and 
Murrieta, aiming to sell oak-aged wine and build a market of their own on the 
proven quality of the region. Its best white grape, the Viura, turned out to be as 
capable of ageing to splendid distinction as its red. It also had just the freshness that 
makes the basis of good sparkling wine. All the raw materials were here to make a 
Bordeaux, a Burgundy and a Champagne for Spain. 

By the end of the '80s there were six large bodegas incorporating the new ideas; 
most of them built with French advice and some of them with French partners. But 
unlike Riscal they were not imitating anything specifically French, or even, by 
1890, aiming at the French market. Spain by itself was market enough. Madrid, 
Bilbao, and overseas Cuba and Mexico were ready to buy everything they made. 
Rioja had locked on to a formula of its own, in which ageing in barrel played an 
ever-increasing part. Perhaps the idea came from Jerez. Certainly it went far beyond 
anything that Bordeaux ever practised. To keep a wine, even a white wine, in barrel 
for 20 or 25 years was nothing exceptional — and not because sales were slack. A 
great vintage was one which could undergo such treatment and still keep the 


The sparkling wines of 
Catalonia, then shamelessly 
named “champagne””, were 

very much part of the riotous 
gaiety of the “Naughty 
Nineties”. Today the Cava 
companies (Cava is a new 
generic name for Spain's 
bottle-fermented sparklers) 
such as Codorniu draw on this 
rich design tradition in 
promoting their wines. 
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Haro, though smaller than 
nearby Logrono, is the heart 
of Rioja’s wine world. 
Elaborate architecture, such as 
this crowning turret to the 
Lopez de Heredia bodega, 
speaks of the confident 
expansion of a century ago, 
when industrial methods and 
new markets made Rioja 
boom. 
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sweetness of fruit. These wines, like no others, were built to be marathon runners, 
surviving not (like vintage port) by their heavy build, but by exceptional sinew and 
vitahty. 

Itis tempting to class as second growths, if not as firsts, two enterprises of the "70s 
that gave a different shape to Rioja by shifting the centre of gravity west to the 
higher and more humid Rioja Alta. From now on the little town of Haro was to be 
the wine-capital of the region. Around its railway sidings the new bodegas clustered 
with that jaunty air that the roth century contrived to put even into its industrial 
architecture. One, strange to tell, was founded by a youth of 20 who was born in 
Sale satel bepez demderedia. The ether mame Compania Vinicola do Norte de 
Espana, by brothers from Bilbao with a partner from Champagne. 


RIOJA WAS TO UNDERGO ANOTHER TECHNICAL REVOLUTION a century later, when a 
new generation of bodegas with contemporary ideas enlarged its market to a truly 
worldwide one for the first time. “The marvel 1s that the old guard, a bare half dozen 
bodegas of the first generation, have remained a living museum of high-Victorian 
wine technology, with Rioja’s special flavour. The legacy of the young Chilean 1s 
perhaps, of all the wonderfully varied shrines of Dionysus all over Europe, the most 
operatically eccentric. Deep below its ramh seaside villa fagade on its railway 
siding, rock-cut stairs lead into a world utterly cut off from time. Wines are kept 
BIR TT tom@ceades: bottles for generations. A sprime rofreshes the caverns 
where stacked bottles of antique white wines still give off pale lemon gleams as you 
pass by. 

López de Heredia was an inspired showman. His tasting room is a cave so lofty 
that you are aware only of the centenarian spiders’ webs that hang in heavy festoons 
over the a table that almost fills the room. The walls around are library shelves of 
bottles going back to Don Rafael's time. Half a century, or half as much again, 
seems only to emphasise that these wines, red or white, have found that limpid 
equilibrium which 1s the quintessence of Rioja. 

As for Castillo Ygay, the estate of the founding father, it was only recently that 
its current vintage of red Reserva moved on from 1934 to 1942, and white from 
1962 to 1970. Nothing could be more impractical and less in vogue than making 
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table wines for future generations. Yet those who can (as Bordeaux amply 
demonstrates) feel driven to push the astonishing potential of their vines as far as 


nature will allow. 


APART FROM THE REMOTE AND ALMOST UNOBTAINABLE VEGA SICILIA, Rioja remained 
the only quality table wine supplier of Spain for almost a century. Long after the 
immediate French interest in supplies died away French merchants and wine- 
growers who had discovered the virtues of the region continued to build its markets 
NG) (X00 00: Algal paa 

Phylloxera reached Rioja in the 1890s, wearing, it must have seemed for some, 
an air of retribution. Unscrupulous merchants had been using the good name of the 
region to sell wine fabricated with the very cheapest industrial alcohol from 
Germany. But Basque investments (above all the bourgeois of Bilbao saw Rioja as 
their own vineyard) and the continued presence of the French were a secure base. 
The stability of Rioja came partly from its very lack of exports — Spain was 80% of 
its market — and partly from its profoundly bourgeois structure. From an early stage 
small winegrowers found the new barrel-ageing system beyond their resources and 
contented themselves with simply growing grapes for the big bodegas. The current 
law only confirms what for a long time had been an established practice: only 
bodegas with a storage capacity of 750,000 litres, and at least $00 "“bordelesas”, the 
Rioja S RG the barre! TOSS OS promtably borrowed trom OLG eU ER ESSI H 
their wine with the seal of the regulating body, the Consejo Regulador. 

Nor did French interest disappear with the recovery of France's vineyards and 
the arrival of phylloxera (and mildew) in Spain. Bodegas Franco-Espanolas and 
Bodegas Riojanas are two companies that continued to employ French staff up until 


de BS Vel wile paris OS ATI 


WE LAST CAUGHT SIGHT OF THE WINES OF SPANISH AMERICA almost three centuries 
Before thewcmeneence OF Rioja, when tie pirate Drake imtercepucd UN NIC t 
carrying wine-skins from the new colony of Chile to the slightly older one of Peru. 
It had never realistically been within Spain’s power to prevent her American 
colonies from supplying themselves with wine, rather than obediently waiting for 
vinegary supplies from the mother country. Yet even as late as the Napoleonic wars 
Madrid was doggedly sending futile orders to uproot vines and buy more wine 
from Andalusia. 

On the other hand, while South America remained in the illiberal grip of Spain, 
there were no prospects of more than the most modest improvements. When in the 
second two decades of the 1800s the colonies one after another declared their 
independence from the decrepit empire it was the high coastal valleys of Peru which 
produced the most highly-regarded wine in the greatest quantity. 

The principal grape of Peru, as of Chile, was the Pais or Criolla, the same pious 
plant as the Mission of the Franciscans in California. But much preferred, both for 
sweet wine and as the basis of the local eau de vie, Pisco, was the Muscatel. The poet 
Byron s grandfather, the Admiral Byron known as "Foulweather Jack”, having 
survived shipwreck on Cape Horn and made his way half the length of Chile to 
Santiago, gave a glowing account of Chile's muscat, which he found “full as good as 
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The colourful but orderly 
procession of modern Chilean 
grape-pickers. Harvesting 
early in the morning while the 
grapes are still cool, the use of 
shallow trays to prevent 
crushing and the grapes’ rapid 
transfer to the winery all help 
to preserve the superb quality 
of the fruit. 





Madeira”. It 1s uncharacteristic of André Jullien that his view of Chilean wines 1s 
contrary, to say the least; if not downright jaundiced. “They have the colour”, he 
writes, ““of a potion of rhubarb and senna, and their taste, coming from the tarred 
goatskins in which they are transported, comes close enough to these same drugs." 
One could perhaps venture that shipwreck affects the critical faculty when it 
comes vor vie, On tie other band) Gime temamed content vrbe traditional 
vintages for 30 years or more after its independence. It was not until prosperous 
Chileans started to visit Europe that their own wines began to seem inadequate. 


THE PIONEER IN IMPORTING NEW AND BETTER VINE VARIETIES, Don Silvestre 
e eh raiz came toma basquet tinat a settled tmarbtazilent 1s 
pure coincidence, but extraordinary nonetheless, that Chile's wine industry in the 
modern sense is precisely contemporary with that other Basque creation: Rioja. For 
It was in 1851, just as young Colonel Murrieta was making his first wines, that 
Ochagavia employed a French oenologist on his estate just south of Santiago to 
introduce the vines of Bordeaux. Cabernet, Merlot, Malbec, Sauvignon Blanc and 
Sémillon were his first choice. Seeing how ideal conditions were, he also wisely tried 
the Riesling, which showed its adaptability here just as it was doing at the same time 
TT EITS lia. 

The valleys of central Chile might have been planned for a great wine industry 
since the earth took shape. With fertile soil, bountiful sunshine, low humidity, and 
an infinite supply of water for irrigation — the snowmelt from the Andes — their 


Phylloxera has managed to find its way to most | New Zealand, on the other hand, is at least as 
of the wine-growing regions of the world. Chile | isolated and yet has been infected. Perhaps, like 
so far has entirely escaped. Isolation is usually | South Australia, Chile has simply been lucky to 
given as the reason: this remote patch of vines | escape; the insect has never been introduced. It is 
hemmed in between the Cordillera of the Andes | also perhaps possible that the regular practice of 
and the Pacific Ocean, with great deserts to the | irrigation by flooding the vine-roots has elimi- 
north, obviously has that advantage. nated any incipient epidemic. 
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vines were untroubled by disease, and from the start their vintages fermented 
without problems into powerfully fruity, healthy, stable and transportable wines. 

The ruling elite of Chile a century ago was largely Basque in origin, mixed with 
not a little British and Irish blood from the veterans of Napoleon’s wars who had 
gone to South America to see what that secretive continent had to offer. Most of the 
principal bodegas of Chile were founded in the river valleys around Santiago in the 
generation following Ochagavia’s lead; substantial investments in land and 
equipment, including imported oak for vats and barrels (Chile has no suitable native 
timber) — often built with money made from the silver-mines of the north. The 
peasant grower on his few acres continued to plant the Pais. As in Rioja, fine wine 
was made by a relatively small number of large bodegas. 


Lp OCHAGAVIA IS CREDITED WITH THE ROLE of a rather less frenzied Haraszthy in the 
history of Chile, his equivalent across the Andes in Argentina was almost 
Haraszthyan, at least in vigour and versatility. As a young man Don Tiburcio 
Benegas distinguished himself as a cool head in an emergency. In 1861 the old 
colonial city of Mendoza in the Andean foothills was destroyed by an earthquake. 
Its commercial and financial system seized up. Benegas, at the age of 25, became the 
city’s banker and restored its dislocated finances. 

His interest in wine started with his marriage in 1870 to the daughter of a 
progressive landowner in the remote province. Mendoza 1s very much nearer to 
Chile and Santiago than to the centre of population of Argentina. Mendoza and 
Santiago are only 150 miles apart but the journey between the two 1s a considerable 
one. The highest part of the long blade of the Andes, Aconcagua and Tupungato, 
lies directly between the two cities. 

Conditions on the Argentine side are perhaps marginally less perfect for wine- 
growing than in the valleys of central Chile - the missing element being the ocean to 
moderate extremes of temperature. Irrigation is essential in both. In Benegas” time a 
more important missing element was a market. In due course, in the 1880s, he wasto 
bring the railway to Mendoza and to become the Governor of the province. 
Meanwhile, on his own property of El Trapiche in the neighbouring province of 
Godoy Cruz (now San Vicente), he experimented with European vines imported 
both from Chile and directly from Europe. There was no doubt that with access to 
Buenos Aires the Andean foothills of Argentina could become one of the most 
prolific sources of good quality wine on earth. 

It was the market that would determine its style. Chile developed an idiom 
based on the ideas of the north of Spain and heavily influenced by France. Without a 
great domestic market for quality wine it became the principal exporter within 
South America. Its tendency was to improve as far as possible its already naturally 
high standards. In Argentina the reverse happened. The great influx of Italian 
immigrants early in the 20th century pointed the direction for its wine. It was to be 
rough and ready, sweet and tannic, plentiful and cheap. 
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Abstract in stainless steel: an Australian winery of the 1980s 


CHAPTER 41 





FIFTY YEARS 
OF CRISIS 


E. vintages of 1899 and 1900 made, in 
Bordeaux, one of those famous pairs, like 1982 and 1983, both excellent, each with 
its own style and character, that offer a glow of reassurance to lovers of wine—not to 
mention their producers. Nature was bountiful, and even those growers who were 
still struggling against phylloxera may have felt that the worst was over. Half a 
century of battling with pests and diseases had not prevented some great vintages 
from being made. The buoyancy of the Belle Epoque meant that demand for fine 
wine was high — high enough for fraud to be a flourishing industry and a national 
scandal. 

What Jeremiah would have foretold as the 20th century opened that the wine 
industry would be on the brink of a depression that would be the longest and most 
severe in 1ts modern history? The patches of clear sky in the first so years of this 
century were few and fleeting. Poor weather, war, slump and intemperate 
fanaticism were all to contribute to Dionysus’ distress. These were.the labour pains 
of the world of modern wine. Modern standards of winemaking, of authenticity, 
and even our very habits of appreciation and enjoyment were to emerge from this 
long-drawn-out travail. 


[T 18 NOT SURPRISING THAT (AT LEAST IN FRANCE) it was hard for winegrowers to grasp 
at this moment in history that their problem was simply too much wine. Recent 
memories were full of the risk, and often the reality, of whole vineyards being 
snuffed out. One could still taste the miserable fabrications that had been passed off 
as wine, even under respected names, when the real thing was lacking. The notion of 
shortage was too deeply ingrained to be quickly supplanted by one of excess, 
however glaring the evidence. The fact that France had had to import huge 
quantities of wine was proof enough to a Frenchman that‘once she was self- 
sufficient again, all would be well. 

Every recon. every nacionmi had) acted independently ISA SE ps 
Algeria, once a market for French wine, now possessed vast vineyards whose whole 
purpose was to supply its old supplier. Sicily and the south of Italy had turned their 
cornfields and olive groves into vineyards. Spain had extended all its vineyards. 
Hungary had reclaimed its great sandy plain for the vine. Above all the Languedoc 
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had reacted to phylloxera by becoming a monoculture of the vine —and at the most 
pcm cath RET GE collapse pi loca cars Of the 1660s a 
hectolitre of wine in the Languedoc had fetched its grower 30 francs. By 1900 the 
price was down to Io francs, while the grower’s cost was 15. 

By being first to suffer, first to discover the remedy of grafting, and first to 
replant with grafted vines the Languedoc had taken on itself the role of a well of 
uo Or alo noO ao O. ma cielos A ais O) a DASS (Oye 
Lorraine in the north could tell by a simple calculation that for them replanting 
could never be worthwhile. For them wine-growing was over. 

It came as more of a shock for the Midi to discover that its wine was not wanted. 
Its growers looked for scapegoats — and in 1907, when the price had fallen to less 
snc tne costo prodmeton, they tound a redeemer to lead them as they 
thought, out of their misery. 


THEIR SINGULAR CHOICE WAS NO RANTING DEMAGOGUE but a middle-aged farmer 
from Narbonne called Albert Marcellin. His rallying cries picked as the principal 
cause of their discontent an evil which, though obvious, showed how little he and 
his followers understood the real situation. They blamed the fabricators of fake wine 
— whose business had in reality collapsed even faster than their own. 

A more realistic plank in their platform was protest against the chaptalization 
which enabled northern producers to offer them competition. In most of northern 
France phylloxera was still in full cry: growers were desperate for something to sell. 
To add sugar and water was, after all, permitted by the great Chaptal. . . and at this 
very moment the Chamber of Deputies in Paris was debating whether to tax sugar 
at 1§ francs per 100 kilos (the plea of northern deputies — in whose constituencies the 
sugar beet was also grown) or 60 francs, the demand of the south. 

“Vive le vin naturel” and "Down with the poisoners”” were the shouts of the 
crowds who gathered round Marcellin in alarming numbers at regular Sunday 
demonstrations in the spring of 1907; swelling from 80,000 in Narbonne in early 
May to over half a million in Montpellier in early June. They chose to ignore (or did 
not understand) the fact that they themselves were compounding the problem by 
Importing potent Algerian wine to blend with the thin produce of their over- 


GOOD YEARS AND BAD 
As though in sympathy with the turbulence of | pinnacles of perfection. In comparison, the 40 
the times, the weather in Europe in this century, | years between 1940 and 1980 were generally 
up to the outbreak ofthe Second World War, left | successful at least twice as frequently. 


a trail of poor vintages to add to the wine- One can argue that 23 vintages produced a 
grower's problems. clear majority of good or very good wines — 


Obviously there were wide variations from | although again only two vintages (1945 and 
region to region, but taking Bordeaux, and more | 1961) can confidently be described in terms of the 
particularly the Médoc, as our sample, the first 40 | very highest praise. 1982, which may in time 
years of the century produced only 11 vintages | prove to be among the best of the century, falls 
that can be described as generally good, of which | just outside the 40 years in question. 
two, without qualification, were great. The record of the '80s, though, with seven 

The first 19 years produced two extremely | good or very good vintages out of nine, serves 
fine vintages: 1900 and 1906. 1920 and 1929 were | to stress that our immediate forebears were 


the great vintages whose wines have reached | particularly unlucky. 
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abundant harvests. While the demonstrations were going on more than half of the 
local councils of the region resigned en bloc to show their support — a fact that the 
government in Paris could not ignore. 

The Prime Minister, Clemenceau, was not known as “le Tigre” for nothing. He 
sent troops to Narbonne to arrest the ringleaders. Five protesters were killed in the 
resulting riot. Marcellin, who had consistently preached non-violence, went to 
Paris to talk to Clemenceau — walking unannounced, it 15 said, into the great man's 
office. He was ridiculed for it; but it worked. By the end of June the government had 
brought in a law which provided for the first time in history for a census of how 
much wine was made each year and how much was held in stock. It demanded a 
statutory "Déclaration de R Coke from every winegrower in the land. The law 
provided no control over how much might be made, but at least it gave the 
government a dipstick for the great sump which held so much potential trouble. 
Further measures brought in in September required a record of the use of sugar for 
chaptahzation, and most fundamentally of all gave wine for the first time a legal 
delnmition aspel made exclusively tom the alcohol tecno e a 
ens ORIS rape ico 


FOR THE MOMENT THE WINEGROWERS OF THE SOUTH WERE CONTENT. The government 
had listened and acted — although 1t had done nothing to tackle the overproduction 
Witlell Wassciie TOOL Ol tine problem. by chance. bad harvests (tmeres\ ere semens 
recurrences of mildew in 1910 and 1915) raised wine prices in the years leading up to 
the First World War. Then it was the war itself that, for the time being, boosted the 
market. In the autumn of 1914 the Languedoc showed a shrewd blend of patriotism 
and public relations. The harvest had been huge, and the region made a present of 20 
million litres to the army. Napoleon’s armies had had wine rations; now the War 
Ministry could scarcely refuse them to the troops. Throughout the war and the 
1920s France's wine consumption rose. In 1900 it had been 100 litres a head; in 1926 
as spirally tie Cronvenr seized tie-enance to plinin mene IIS S 

Once again euphoria was to be followed by a slump. This time, however, the 
government grasped the nettle. Algeria had more than doubled its production. The 
Languedoc was awash. And perhaps of more immediate concern was the post-war 
crisis that had left France's prestigious exporting wine regions bereft of customers. 
Not one of the nations that had bought bordeaux, burgundy and champagne with 
such enthusiasm before the war had any money left to spend on luxuries. The 
Russian Revolution had removed one of France's most profitable markets — 
seemingly for ever. Germany, Austria and Hungary were ruined by the war. 
Belgium would take years to recover. Britain, having bought as heavily as it could 
of the great mature champagne vintages that had survived the war, made a virtue of 
necessity by persuading itself that much cheaper cocktails were more fashionable. 
Only America had money — and America had shot itself in the foot with the 18th 
Amendment that brought in National Prohibition in 1919. 

Phere were, as we shallsee, compensations: for the fontumave few im tiie 
devastation of the market for fine wines. The immediate problems, though, were to 
stem the flow of unwanted vin ordinaire, and to protect the great heritage of the 


regions that made their living by pursuing quality. 


C. 
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THE FIRST WAS ACCOMPLISHED, AT LEAST IN PART, BY DECREES between 1931 and 1936 
that banned new planting, ordered the distillation of great quantities of wine, and 
obliged all départements that had indulged in the recent planting spree to pull up a 
proportion of their vines. Not only was France s total vineyard reduced by Io per 
cent by this measure, but the most popular (because most prolific) of the American- 
French hybrid vines planted after phylloxera, the Jacquez, the Noah and the Clinton 
MAIN MO EE RRR RESTR Ge ln polite cincles — were banned trom the Déclaration de 
Recolte, which meant that growers might drink their wine if they chose, but they 
were legally debarred from selling it. On the whole these measures were a success. 
They certainly amounted toa degree of government intervention in what might be 
erown where and by whom that would scarcely have appealed to Montesquieu. 

But the time was ripe, because running parallel with the heavy political question 
of trying to balance supply and demand there had been, from the beginning of the 
century, a much more specific movement building strength. It concerned the right 
to use the world-famous names of the great wines: a matter which in the past had 
always been left to local authorities to police. 

Phylloxera had brought matters to a head with its subsequent tidal wave of 
fraud. Growers declared that not a single drop of wine that had passed through a 
merchant’s hands could be reckoned to be authentic. Merchants pointed out that 
orowers themselves were not above temptation. Given the circumstances, it seems 
remarkable that bottles from the great chateaux (and many lesser ones) from this era 
have in many cases turned out in the long run to be extremely fine. 

The first region to react in self-defence was, logically enough, the one that 
probably needed authenticating most urgently: Chablis. In 1900, 79 Chablis 
producers formed a group to guarantee that of all the millions of bottles labelled 
with the best-known name of all French dry white wines (or indeed all white wines 
of any sort) only theirs were the real thing. Their move of course made not the 
slightest impression on Californian, Australian, Spanish or any other producers, 
who continued to sell whatever wine they liked as Chablis. But a stand had been 
taken. It meant that any of that minority of consumers who even cared if their wine 
was authentic or not was being offered a guide. 

The Médoc followed, a year later, with a Union Syndicale de Propriétaires des 
Crus Classes du Médoc; a considerably more influential body which encouraged 
other regions to follow. The trend was clear enough for the government to back it 
with legislation. In 1905 1t passed the law which was eventually to lead, 30 years 
later, to the system of appellations controlees. At this stage no definitions were even 
attempted. It contented itself with a statement of principle against the fraudulent or 
deceptive use of names and descriptions. As far as it went, its sentiment still holds 
good. It threatened fines or imprisonment for "whoever would deceive, or try to 
decoro EREE STET aid. Ele as to thesmarure, th  sulbsrantial Mea (ne 
composition and the content in relevant substances of all merchandise, whether of 
their kind or of their origin... .” 

The question now remained to be answered (and indeed to be asked): where do 
you draw the boundary line around a name? It was left to the local administration to 
decide what was (or was not) within the limits of Chablis or Champagne. In 1908 a 
new law more explicitly laid down that delimitations would be made by decree and 
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following “‘local usage". Over the following years discussion’ was intense. In 
Bordeaux it raised the ancient question of the High Country wines. Often in the past 
they had been sold as Bordeaux when need arose. But now, as in the past, the 
influence of Bordeaux was greater than that of its scattered country cousins. In 1911 
their status was finally decreed. Bordeaux meant the département of the Gironde 
alone. The High Country, including even Bergerac, was excluded. 

Champagne provided the cause célebre of this administrative dilemma. It was 
more than a matter of simple delimitation. It awkwardly combined with a situation 
similar to that in the Languedoc in 1907: real human distress over low prices and 
miserable living conditions. In 1908 the decree was published drawing the 
boundaries of Champagne. It included most of the communes of the departement of 
the Marne; some in the neighbouring Aisne (whose wine the Marne growers 
described as bedn soup") — but none in the southern part of the province, the Aube, 
around Troyes where the medieval Champagne fairs had been held. Immediately 
the Aubois were up in arms. Were they not the true Champenois? — Only 
historically, came the reply from the Marne: the wine that bears the name of 
Champagne was born in the Marne valley: Aubois wine cannot hold a candle to the 
ereat crus immortalized by Dom Perignon. The government was indecisive, and 
appeared to favour the argument of the Aube. 


MORE SERIOUSLY, THE VINTAGE OF IOIO WAS THE LAST STRAW in a succession of four 
appalling years for all champagne growers. To the battle with phylloxera, then at its 
Indem natione (Ss O0Omlercs Ol vines died Mm tnat year alone avast lala 
catastrophic year of rain and mildew when many growers made no wine at all. In 
ao ets Ol the Mating, privileged or Not, took tome steers I 
merchants whom they believed not just to be pulling the strings of the 
administration, but cheating them by buying bulk wine from outside the region 
altogether. Famous houses, the growers said, had been bringing in wine from 
To Um GIU OL SUSCI vind: eve as tar ancl dS. Stma EEE amo 
were low because they, as well as the customers, were being defrauded. 

The violence of their reaction went far beyond anything seen in the Languedoc 
four years before. Ay was the centre of the storm. This was no protest meeting, buta 
settling of old scores. Several thousand winegrowers set upon the merchant-houses 
of the little town, broke down their doors, smashed their bottles, opened their 
ETT pibe wine WOW Into tile SERE Es e Te monies of sevcral mmeremnamicn etc 
similarly ransacked (though all agreed that the house of Bollinger in the centre of the 
town should be left untouched). Finally they set fire to houses and even vineyards 
(which were full of straw for frost protection). Firing the vineyards was 
inexplicable: it suggests that anarchists from outside the region must have been 
involved. 

Champagne, as we have scen, 1s well accustomed to the sight of troops. This 
time it was a military police force that descended on it, 40,000 strong, to take up 
billets in every village of the region. A temporary compromise was reached by 
which the Aube was accorded the title of “Champagne — second zone”, but before 
the government had had time to settle the issue, it was not friendly troops that were 
parading though Reims and Epernay, it was Germans. 
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The Champagne Riots of 1911 saw angry growers sack the cellars of 
merchants they accused of importing wine from outside the region to 
pass off as champagne". Troops restored order — but only after violent 
scuffies had broken out between bottle-throwing growers and dragoons. 
THE MARNE WAS THE SCENE OF TWO OF THE DECISIVE BATTLES of the First World War: 
in September 1914 when the German advance was checked in 10 days of fighting 
among the heavy-laden vines, and in September 1918 when the Allies finally pushed 
the Germans from their positions and went on to victory. In the four years between 
Reims was continuously in the front line, suffering more than 1,000 days of German 
shelling beginning with the systematic bombardment and destruction of the 
cathedral in which the kings of France were crowned. 

Reims would have ceased to exist during the war had it not been for its 
champagne cellars, the great deep chalk-pits that underlie most of the city. They 
became an underground fortress, linked by tunnels, in which up to 50,000 troops 
lived. Astonishingly, the champagne industry went on, even in this beleaguered 
barracks. More astonishingly still, the growers continued to tend their vines even 
among the trenches that criss-crossed the northern slopes of the "mountain" 
overlooking the city. They crawled like infantrymen through the white mud of 
winter to prune, and in the golden days of October they ran out to harvest with their 
usual songs. 1914, 1915 and 1917 were vintages of exceptional quality: 1914 one of 
the greatest and longest-lived of the century — due, it is said, to some of the grapes 
having been picked under-ripe, with extra high acidity, and some overripe and 
unusually sweet. 

Scarcely was the Armistice signed in November 1918 than the government in 
Paris returned to the question of appellations — so rapidly, in fact, that before the 
Treaty of Versailles that formally ended the war was ready for signature, the 
concept of France's appellations controlées was formulated and included as a clause 
that the Germans were obliged to accept. 

At least one lesson had been learned from the pre-war problems: appellations 
were too delicate a matter to be handled by simple administrative decree. In 1919 the 
government passed the problem over to the courts of law as a more sensitive 
instrument — still, however, with no greater ambition than to draw accepted 
boundary lines. How little these meant on their own was aptly illustrated not by a 
wine region, but by something even more emotive to the French public: a cheese. 

The scandal broke in 1925. Roquefort, that most piquant and creamy of cheeses, 
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had duly been granted a delimited area of production in the mountains of the 
Avcyron, the southern central highlands of France. The court, however, had said 
nothing about its most vital characteristic: that it is (or should be) made of ewe's 
milk, not of cow’s. Here was the problem in a nutshell. It was seized upon by Joseph 
Capus, professor of agriculture at Cadillac and member of the Chamber of Deputies 
for the Gironde. Capus saw for himself how the appellations of the great vineyards 
of Bordeaux were being used by unscrupulous (or indeed just stupid) growers for 
wines made by any methods from any grapes. It was not a question of ewe's milk or 
cow’s but of Cabernet or Noah. In 1927 his influence added another law to the 
statute book, introducing the element that the Dukes of Burgundy had seen as 
fundamental four centuries before. The phrase the law employed might almost have 
been drafted by Philippe the Bold himself: "using grape varieties hallowed by 
local, loyal and established custom”. 

Capus was leading in the right direction. Eventually he would be recognized as 
e codiatuer of tne Appellanionviaws — le lor T T RT e NOn cS 
occasionally hears. But others were studying their regions in much greater depth; 
none more so than the owner of Chateau Fortia, one of the most important estates of 
Giitcaument dumeame. baron be Roy debolsexumesre. 

The notion of "terroir, now so emotively used to express the precise ecosystem 
OL cach Vilney ane COllld wesaid to have prne trom tus erie nene oroe en S 
Propo L D was Me vom ro described the soil best suiteds te thes RESI 
varieties of Chateauneuf in terms of its natural flora of lavender and thyme. But just 
as important as the terroir were the cultural practices, the pruning, the mas 
crop that would make good wine, the ripeness of the grapes and the way they were 
handled in the cellar. These were the missing links in all the legislation that had gone 
before. Unless the appellation laws took each of the elements of wine quality as a 
Sem asnos asu tne Moll be to mo qan. 

Ihe law that eventually brought these elements together was largely Joseph 
Capus work. It established, in 1935, the Comité National des Appellations 
d'Origine; a perpetual expert body to examine every aspect of each claim by a 
region for an appellation controlée. In 30 years France had progressed from a simple 
decree against undefined fraud to a system to define the identity of each distinctive 
wine. The work was not complete: indeed 1935 was the starting date. But the 


LES TROISUGIORERU SES 


Burgundy in the "30s was m a sorry state, with 
sales so low that many non-resident proprictors, 
sccing no return on their investments, sold their 
vuiessevenunsonieobtactu mls rus VISAS. 
It was an opportunity that the working vignerons 
were never likely to sce again, and life-times’ 
savings were shrewdly spent on buying little 
parcels of the land they had worked for others. 

In an chort to promote ales and sa maken 
public interest two leading citizens of Nuits St 
CGcorees. Georcces Farveley and Camili oie 


had the inspiration of starting the Confréric des 


Chevaliers du Tastevin, which was maugurated 
at a banquet at the Chateau de Clos de Vougeot in 
November 1934, on the eve of the annual auction 
or tie wanes “Of the Hess de Mb eum INS 
vallaccot Meur milt nadia oa ln 
public lunch to celebrate the end of the harvest, in 
1925. 
Confrérie, the auction and the Paulee de Meur- 


Tne three events. Ste TEST t BEIC 


sumit. takne plc on v er SON RO 
weekend of November, became known as Les 
Tios Glormeuses: Qon toi sc SEO BS 


stood Burgundy in good stead ever since. 
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principles were established. The processing of hundreds of appellations could now 
begin. After the Second World War the Comite became an Institut: the INAO, the 
soverning body of the French world of wine and the model to which almost every 
nation looks as it struggles with its own version of the same intractable problem: 
how to legislate for something so variable as wine. 


WE HAVE SEEN HOW ADVERSITY HAD CREATED what might still be at the discussion 
stage without the conditions of the time. Perversity had its part to play as well. It was 
as the Great War ended, and the prospect of normality was rekindling spirits 
everywhere, that America produced the black joke of Prohibition. No-one, at least 
ime mice’. Coll say they had mot been warmed, Ihe temperanes movement, 
despite its complicated internal power-struggles, had been gradually gathering 
strength all the while America itself had been growing and learning to use its power. 
It was like a cancer in the body of the country built on freedom; a coalition of quite 
disparate interests, of sincere reformers and power-brokers on the make, that joined 
in exploiting what they chose to see as a weakness: the freedom of men and women 
to refresh and restore themselves as their ancestors had done since history began. 

iliis ts mot tie place ener to seca tite machinations, or evento deplore me 
obvious consequences of the catastrophe. It 1s hard to 1magine a greater spur to law- 
breaking even by agents seeking to destroy the nation. Its moral repercussions were 
horrifying. The systematic hypocrisy 1t introduced into public life was as bad as the 
simple slaughter of individuals who were caught in the wrong gang of bootleggers 
at the wrong time. The best excuse of those who promoted Prohibition is that they 
had no idea what its consequences would be. Nowhere is this more true than in the 
world of wine. Its net effect was to add more than half as much again to America’s 
wine consumption. Production averaged over 76 million gallons a year over the 13 
years the law was in force, compared with so million gallons in the record pre- 
Prohibition year. Nobody knows how much wine was smuggled in from abroad 
(although the figure offered by the champagne industry is over 70 million cases 
during the years 1n question). 

The wine industry did not even have to go underground. Although it was 
strictly policed (at least 1,000 enforcement officers were found guilty of extortion, 
conspiracy, perjury and other offences) 1t was still permitted to make wine for 
medicinal and sacramental use. Anyone could call himself a rabbi or indeed found a 
“church”. Every drugstore sold medicinal wine, and every doctor would prescribe 
Paul Masson's excellent ^Medicinal Champagne" for any patient suffering from an 
otherwise incurable thirst. 

These legitimate exceptions, though, made up only perhaps 5% of the wine that 
Americans drank during Prohibition. By far the greatest part was also made more or 
less legally, but under a gaping loophole in the so-called Volstead Act, the 10,000 
word document that put flesh on the bones of the 18th Amendment. 

The loop-hole was a sentence in Section 29. It read, in part: “The penalties 
provided in this Act against the manufacture of liquor without a permit shall not 
apply to a person for manufacturing nonintoxicating cider and fruit juices 
enc sucus c pto a limit of 200 gallons- year. 
"Nonintoxicating" apparently was too long a word for the millions of Americans 
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who suddenly became home winemakers. A demand grew almost overnight for 
erapes in quantities never transported before. It was bad news for the wineries, but a 
bonanza for grape-gro wers, and for railroad companies. Within two years the price 
of grapes in California rose to three times its average before Prohibition as dealers 
filled every waggon they could find to rush them to the cities of the east. Wine 
grapes, table grapes and raisin grapes were all just grapes to them — with the proviso 
that the thicker theskim amd the darker the ce tne D ener. 

Whierideal, and theverape that was planted massively ariete enseño do Sl 
varieties, was the Alicante Bouschet — the red-juiced “temturier” that M. Bouschet 
hagdibred to lena colour to tne pallidiprodietono: the Lancmwed@e. Nel E SET wits 
pulp and skin that after it had been pressed a second and even a third batch of “wine” 
Gomleteacily DG made temen sean anc waler Olt me aaa MNT o aml 
thick skin also survived the railway journey better than any other. The New York 
yards of the Pennsylvania Railroad became the auction room for the grapes as they 
SORS hat Wy dill stheet 15 to tne investment pusitess. the cinta cise anomie 
grape business", as Business Week explained. In 1928 one buyer bought 225 car- 
loads of Alicante Bouschet as a single auction lot: enough to make over two million 
gallons of “wine”. This, of course, was very much the wholesale side of things — the 
bootlegging business that principally supplied restaurants and speakeasies. On the 
retail side, although many turned up at the Pennsylvania yard with everything from 
wheelbarrows to baby buggies, most citizens, having experimented with one sticky 
bath-full of grapes, were prepared to pay extra for convenience. 

Prohibition’s repeal captured ^. Xe 
in allegory by a Spanish artist. : 
All the party-goers were 
celebrating was a return to 
easier drinking, not to 
drinking per se. Anyone with 
money, and quite a few 
without, was able to 
circumvent the ban. Several 
modern drinks companies owe 
their origins to the successful 


slaking of illicit American 
thirsts. 
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“Grape bricks” of concentrated juice were one solution; each one bearing a 
warning "Do not add yeast or contents will ferment". A far more imaginative 
ipm solum eversa aia; IDA S ame et ethic ercatomor Vielma Dare: to use 
federal funds to “save the bankrupt grape industry” by making and marketing juice 
concentrate. What industry was more in need of President Hoover's farm relief 
programme? Fruit Industries, Inc, was the name of Garrett's enterprise, uniting his 
interests 1n California and grape-growing New York. 

In 1930 "Vine-glo" was advertised — in terms which suggest a certain over- 
comicos anc least, (Might Varnietis Nere Omered to the public: MO ORE. 
Dome RST okay Sere Voas are estime Claret and Be ume Net 
only was the concentrate delivered to your home, but a service man came with it to 
bE SETTE CRUCIS D Ana icaine OaGkacamroo days later to bottle aid) label HG 
(presumably “nonintoxicating’’) wine — and more than likely bring another keg. 

So audacious a scheme attracted compliments from the highest quarters. Al 
Capone 1s reported to have banned Vine-glo from Chicago on pain of death. More 
seriously, a Kansas City court saw straight through the whole charade. But by this 
time the end of Prohibition was in sight. The next year, with Roosevelt’s election as 
President, California became the first state to repeal its Prohibition laws, and from 
Price ross 1m the depens of the Depression, the noble experiment  petered 
ingloriously out across the nation. 


IF THERE WAS REJOICING IN THE VINEYARDS, IT WAS TO BE SHORT-LIVED. By vintage 
time Repeal had been imminent enough for wineries (most of which had not made 
wine for years) to wind up for action. They were to discover that the realities of re- 
starting were less attractive than the idea. Most of the vineyards had been replanted 
with "shipping" grapes. Much of their equipment and cooperage was unusable. 
¡MA Vctcllmexperici@cced OF tushy In even the principles Of their craft. 

Wines made in a hurry, some still fermenting, were rushed to the Christmas 
market. Bottles that had not turned to vinegar exploded in shop windows. Nothing 
could have persuaded the public more effectively that it was better off with the 
home-brew it was used to — on which, besides, there were no taxes to pay. 

America had lost not only its wine industry: it had lost its taste for wine — 
orthodox wine, that 1s, for drinking with meals at home as part of daily life. Dry 
wines depend on good grapes and on reasonable skillin winemaking. Tastes vitiated 
by a dozen years of home-brew were looking for something sweet and strong. This 
was the way the industry had to go. The historian Leon Adams worked as a 
journalist in San Francisco through the whole unhappy period. "Most of the people 
in the industry thought of wine as a skid row beverage", he recalls. "The bankers 
regarded wine as one by-product of the grape industry... . Some growers, such as 
John Daniel of Inglenook, tried to secure larger loans to plant premium wine 
varieties — but grapes were grapes as far as banks were concerned." 

In 1934, in the giddy aftermath of Prohibition, 800 wineries had licences, three- 
quarters of them new, in California. A few years later barely more than 200 were 
still in business. It was a desperately slow climb back, led by a handful of men whose 
faith was not to be shaken; true heirs of Jefferson who understood that natural wine 
stands apart from all other beverages. Among them were the aristocracy who had 
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survived: the firms of Krug, of Inglenook, Beaulieu and Wente, Martini and Paul 
Masson. Most active in the politics of the business were the Rossi twins, Edmund 
and Robert, whose Tipo wines from their Italian Swiss Colony winery in Sonoma 
county never made claims to greatness, but who passionately took up the cause of 
wine against hard liquor and laid the foundation of today’s Wine Institute of 
California. Quietly getting on with their business of making low-price wine in 
ever-increasing quantities in the Central Valley were three Italian firms, the future 
olants of the industry: the Franzias, Louis Petri, and the brothers Gallo. 


A VISIONARY JOURNALIST IN THE EAST, MEANWHILE, had germinated an idea that was 
to revolutionize the way California (and eventually a much wider world) thought 
and talked about its wines, the grapes it made them from, and the standards by 
which they could be compared and judged. Frank Schoonmaker asked the most 
fundamental questions from his suppliers in France, when he started a wine- 
importing business shortly after Repeal. Few Frenchmen at the time were aware of 
the vital importance of grape varieties. The law that made them mandatory for 
appellation wines was only six years older than Repeal. Carrying the thinking of 
Joseph Capus into his own selection of California wines, he abandoned the 
convention that borrowed a European name for every kind of wine. What, after all, 
yo adopte vastheGiticnemes betweema Duboundy anda caret a C GL 
mada Kise One mam ssenimne Was another man s Sallicime. listed ee IS 
Selections made by Almaden, he named the grape variety involved (or dominant). 
His light-hearted back-labels gave a little vinous education and initiated the 
revolution to the use of “varietal” names for most quality wines. 

The woes of the winegrower in the 1910s, 20s and 30s had one unpredictable 
result that has since stood him in good stead; the price of the finest wines came down 
toa level where they could be drunk by a much wider and more inquisitive range of 
amateurs than the plutocratic few they were designed for. The discussion of wine 
took on anew dimension as more palates became practised on wines of exceptional 
quality from different countries and regions. It is notable that the 19th century, for 
all the extravagance of its menus, produced practically no writing on the subject of 
wine with food or wine at table. It is clear from the menus of the gross banquets that 
were the order of the day that little consideration was given to the matching of the 
wine being served with the flavour of the dish that accompanied it. Nor, probably, 
was much critical attention given to the wine itself. 

In the grandest households wines of every sort were offered at the same time —a 
footman bringing a glass of whatever wine was asked for. In bourgeois Britain it 
was routine to start dinner with sherry or madeira, then to drink moselle or hock, 
white burgundy or white Hermitage, then (always in the middle of the meal) 
champagne, then claret or burgundy or both, then to finish with port, and 
sometimes claret again. In France sweet champagne was served with the sweet 
dishes (and dry champagne not at all). 

Certainly there were wine books, both of the business-like and the poetic kind. 
What was lacking was a voice that was personal and critical; a memoir of good and 
bad wines tasted, setting them in the context of the writer’s (or the reader’s) life. 
Colette wrote magically in this vein at moments. It was an Englishman, though, 
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who 15 credited with launching the new genre: George Saintsbury, who had been 
both journalist and Professor of Literature, whose modest jottings, his Notes on a 
Cellar Book, opened the way in 1920 to the new critical and personal school. 

Notes oit a Cellar Book 1s charming but slight. Its influence, though (not least on 
publishers, for it went into several editions), led to a spate of more studied works in 
this vein which 70 years later shows no sign of abating. 

The most prolific and most influential of all writers on wine from that day to this 
was André Louis Simon, a French ex-patriate in England, agent for Pommery 
champagne from 1902 (when he was 25) to 1932, who loved printer's ink almost as 
much as he loved good wine. In 1906-9 he published, in excellent English and at his 
own expense, the first three volumes of his History of the Wine Trade in England — the 
fruit of research that would have taken many historians half a lifetime. From the '20s 
on the flow of his books and pamphlets was unending: all pithy, original and 
practical, yet with the irresistible trace of the Frenchman's oratory. 

Around André Simon gathered a group of friends, wine-merchants and men of 
letters, who 1n 1931 founded a dining club in honour of George Saintsbury which 
still meets twice a year. Two years later, still during the Depression, several of the 
same friends founded the Wine and Food Society to proselytize in the name of “the 
art of good living”: never wanton extravagance or elaborate meals; just what 
Simon called “honest wines and wholesome fare”. The Society’s quarterly journal 
helped to spread his gospel. Today 150 branches of the International Wine and Food 
Society around the world have many thousands of members. 

There is an English clubbiness about the books of Simon’s friends that rarely 
seeks to look beyond the world of “classic” wines. H. Warner Allen, Charles 
Walter Berry, Ian. Campbell and Maurice Healy set the tone; reminiscent, 
sometimes, of Silas Weir Mitchell's old Madeira Party, or even the table talk of 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

Yet Simon himself was acutely aware of the latent potential of the New World's 
wines. He travelled many times to America (first, as a champagne salesman, to Chile 
in 1907: the wealth of Chile's nitrate mines gave it the highest consumption of 
champagne per head of populationin the world). On his 
arrival in New York in 1934 to found new chapters of 
the Wine and Food Society a newspaper headline pro- 
clinica Etinepe sGreavest Barer With Us Ticas 
American chapter was founded in New Orleans in 1935. 
Even at the age of 87 André Simon was ready to investi- 
gate new ground. In 1964 he visited Australia and New 
Zealand and wassoimpressed with Australian wine that 
The Wines, Vineyards and Vignerons of Australia was 
the penultimate book of his score of more than 100. 

The essential unpretentiousness that made Simon 
the ideal interpreter of wine to the world 1s summed up 





in his modest definition of a connoisseur: “one who 


knows good wine from bad, and 1s able to appreciate André Simon (1877-1970) 
was the prophet of 


. the modern “art of 
have gone further have said too much. good living". 


the different merits of different wines". Many who 
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THE NEW WORLD 
CHALLENGES 


ow that the New World's vineyards, 
Aura and Calorias New Zealand and eyen South Airica are RUNS vanes 
comparable to all but the very finest wines of France, it might seem their potential 
was never in doubt. But that is very far from the way it felt to André Tchelistcheff, a 
Essonne wine camic via Erance to the Naparale intros leia cemented 
mueca ceo ea bavour the onner or the Belice tom US ER 
wines of his small private company, which had tottered through Prohibition with a 
Sor amende See: 

Tchelistcheff had been working in France during the bleakest period of the '30s, 
yet his first impression, he recalls, was of the startling crudity of California methods. 
Sulphur was thrown on the new-picked grapes by the bucketful until they were 
almost bleached; there was a mere vestige of a laboratory; when a fermenting vat 
crew dangerously hot (dangerous for the wine, that is) the only remedy was to 
heave in great blocks of ice to cool it down — a method which was not unknown, it 
Must Deaamited evento Bordeanx S GE AIO CT to hilt, amd cent e SINT. 
was the secrecy and suspicion that surrounded every operation. It was unthinkable 
to show your neighbour how you made your wine. 


THEFIRSI E L NG Ee 


Australia also had its Tchelistcheff: an original 
genius working at preciscly the same time with 
very similar ideas, to set a new standard for his 
Ha con asociando ale 
idea that France had a monopoly of great red 
winc. 

The Australian pioncer was Max Schubert, 
the winemaker for Penfold's at Magill in. the 
suburbs of Adelaide. In 1950 Schubert visited 
France for the first timc, was introduced to 
Bordeaux by Christian Cruse of the patrician 
Chartronnais family, and went home to experi- 
ment with the best grapes he could find. These 
were Shiraz, grown on Dr Penfold's original 


property, Grange Cottage, and some from Mor- 


phett Vale, a few miles to the south (with 
sometimes a little seasoning of Cabernet). 

Like Tenista tard 
new small barrels of American oak. Knowing 
what a revolutionary wine hc had made, fruitier 
and with a more powerful structure than any- 
thing Australia had seen, he persuaded Penfolds 
not to release it until it had matured in bottle for 
TE cars Even then mie mas) SONG MOS ET S 
mnc Chalk Critics moo ote (ne Co SUNT CO LULA OE 
1057 tor three years no mew barrels sere vised). 
Grange Hermitage, as it was called, simply 
needed more time in bottle. Not until 1960 did it 
dawn on Australia that Schubert had made thc 


first great Australian red wine. 
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Thirty years before, Napa had been making wines that regularly won prizes in 
Europe. The old vineyards of Cabernet that had survived the rush to coarse varieties 
(there were about 200 acres left) were producing wonderful fruit. But now there 
was virtually no market for good California wine, and scarcely any equipment to 
make it with. With a handful of exceptions (nearly all discerning citizens of San 
Francisco and the surrounding cities) Americans continued to spurn the wines of 
their own soil. In New York, where fashions were set, 1t would have been eccentric, 
to say the least, to serve "domestic" wine. An enormous effort of will, and many 
VeMmOmieseiken, Were Mecded perenre California wines (and for California you can 
read Australia throughout this period) were to become, and be acknowledged, 
challengers on an equal footing to the finest in the world. 


TEMPERATURES WERE THE KEY. THERE WAS AN INFINITY OF DISCOVERIES and 
refinements to be made, but before all else the difference between France and the 
New World vineyards that hoped to emulate her is the climate. Bleasdale had 
realized this in Australia, and Hilgard in California, many years before. But to 
calculate all the implications was another matter. 

Toa grape-grower, a Mediterranean climate is the recipe for an easy life, but the 
REST M E Mas tO take a dierent view. Inesupenñornty of French and German 
wines over all others was based on the matching of grape varieties to a relatively cool 
erowing season, followed (and this was equally important) by the natural air- 
conditioning of autumn weather with cool nights, followed by winter cold. These 
thoughts were half-formulated by such as Judge Stanley, who had praised the 
‘eae air On they Carmiciosmvine,andsemearsoan Enameisco ABay. and Dy every 
winemaker who had hired coolies to drive tunnels in his hillside to keep his wine 
cool as it matured. Clearly, cooler conditions make better wine. But the full 
implications of this were seized only when the University of California looked in 
detail at the state’s complicated climate, and found affordable means to control the 
temperature of fermentation without recourse to blocks of ice. 

Fitting the grape varieties to the climate was the first great undertaking of the 
University of California’s department of viticulture and oenology, which had 
moved in the '30s from Berkeley to Davis, inland near Sacramento. As far back as 
the 1880s Professor Hilgard had made the obvious distinction between the Coastal 
Ranges, where the ocean has a measurable effect, and the Central Valley where it has 
little or none. Wasting no time after Repeal, in 1936 Dr Albert Winkler set out the 
principles of “heat-summation”, or totting up the average temperatures of the days 
in the growing season when the thermometer 1s above 50 F. This wonderfully 
simple measure seems to work. At 50 F the vine is active and growing: what heat- 
summation does is to add up the temperatures of its active hours. It gives a direct 
means of comparison between vineyards across the world. The Médoc, for 
example, has about 2,500 “degree-days”, or total degrees above 50 F during the 
erowing season; the Napa valley has a range from 2,340-2,610. Cabernet therefore 
should grow perfectly in the Napa valley — and it does. By 1944 Winkler and his 
colleague Maynard Amerine had taken countless thermometer readings wherever 
grapes were, or might be, grown: data that rapidly became the grape crower s bible 
— not least because 1t was so full of surprises. 
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Little, if anything, is predictable in the choppy Coastal Ranges, where all 
depends on the cold sea air being vacuumed inland through gullies and over passes 
by the great hot updraught in the Central Valley. Sometimes a promising valley 
whose “degree-days” were a perfect match for Pauillac or Beaune turned out to bea 
funnel for howling gales on summer afternoons. But Winkler and Amerine's work 
has been text-book material now for over 40 years; the equivalent of centuries in the 
history of European wine. 

When Tchelistcheff arrived in California he was thunderstruck to see that 
wineries grew grapes for every sort of wine in the same vineyards. At Beaulieu there 
were 28 different sorts of wine being made. The young Russian was a product of 
Capus’ France: appellations were all the talk. It seemed almost a moral outrage to 
plant Riesling and grapes for port side by side, and hopelessly optimistic to think 
that both should produce usable results. “Ecology”, he recalls, “was known to us in 
Europe, but it was an absolutely foreign word here.” Little by little that began to 
change, as winegrowers listened to what Davis (and Tchelistcheff) had to say, and as 
the merits of specialization were pointed out to them. But the distribution system 
still demanded a "full range" of wines to make up a brand, and it was not a good 
moment to tell your salesmen that your philosophy was different. 


WITH HINDSIGHT IT SEEMS STRANGE THAT THE OTHER CRUCIAL ASPECT of temperature, 
that of the fermenting tank, had not been tackled long before. The purpose of the 
buckets of sulphur was largely to prevent premature and precipitate fermentation, 
by which the wine lost all the flavour and perfume of the fruit, and rushed headlong 
towards becoming vinegar. It was certainly known that low temperatures do the 
Same ELER T E EK ely 

How to cool the vat in practice was the problem. Mr Brame in Algeria had 
bought a brewery cooling-system out of desperation in the 1880s when his 
fermenting vats had grown so hot that fermentation stopped, leaving him with a 
volatile mixture that was neither juice nor wine. He seems to have been the first 
methodically to cool his fermentation — simply in order to finish it at all. 

From North Aimer the ases round sits O 
Australia — apparently via an Englishman who was 
brought up in Tunis, studied at Montpellier, and was 
recommended Dy the creat Gaston olla tontos 
conquerors of phylloxera, to teach at Roseworthy, 
South Australia’s college of agriculture. Arthur Per- 
kins’ first Australian vintage was 1898. He was ready 
for it with one fermenting vat, fitted with a copper coil 
to circulate cold water through the must. 

He went on to design a more effective system, in 
which instead the must was pumped through the coil 
which was itself immersed in water. “The whole 





arrangement worked very well, and we found that 


André Tchelistcheff wrote wine passing once through the coil was reduced to 5'F. 
many of California's house 


rules. His advice continues to 
point the way today. but the reduction of the cellar temperature was very 


Not only was it beneficial in cooling the ‘must’, 
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considerable." So much for the theory. But at this time there were only very few 
wineries that could afford this expense — or indeed that had the water available. 

As far as California was concerned, in the coastal valleys at least, and certainly in 
stone-built wineries or cellars, the hope was that the atmosphere would be cool 
enough to prevent disasters - and while vats were small in volume this was probably 
the case. The advice in the text-books was clear: use a cold room or a cooling coil — 
or both. Yet in 1938 André Tchelistcheff was still resorting to blocks of ice. When he 
brought in cooling machinery it was still classified information. As he reported in an 
interview years later (his Russian accent has never left him): "Refrigeration — coil 
refrigeration in the tank — was the biggest secrecy, and the refrigeration tanks, with 
the Frigidaire compressor, which was a very modern machinery then in the 
industry, was placed above, where nobody can see it." The general use of 
temperature- (and pressure-) controlled fermentation had to wait another 20 years, 
until stainless steel and electricity in large amounts became affordable. To most, in 
paces s sone yo were stillea tutunstie drean. 


A DOZEN CALIFORNIA WINEMAKERS WERE FEELING THEIR WAY TOWARDS QUALITY 1n 
He aR 405 and carly Sos) here had been a Dna or meperulMlittie ston ups. 
Mayacamas in the mountains between Napa and Sonoma, Buena Vista (restarted in 
43 in Haraszthy's old cellars), Martin Ray near Paul Masson in Santa Clara County, 
south of the Bay, and (an estate that was to become a miniature jewel, a sort of secret 
first growth for white wines) Stony Hill at St Helena in the Napa valley. Three or 
four of the old-established Napa wineries knew exactly what they were doing. 
Cabernet Sauvignons of the Beaulieu, Inglenook, Krug and Martini vineyards of 
that decade have survived into the 1980s, and have matured into very handsome 
wines. But (and the but is not intended to be critical) they were wines in the 
vernacular style. It would have been hard to have mistaken them for French. 

As for the white wines of the years after Repeal, and before Renaissance, 1t was 
the Riesling that made the most distinguished bottles. Even when it was made 
strong and dry without cold fermentation the Riesling stood apart — just as it did in 
Australia. Picked at the right moment it maintained its balancing acidity and aged 
beautifully. But again, nobody would have mistaken the wine for German. 

This observation would not have bothered the winemakers. Louis Martini, an 
Italian by origin, had a fully justified faith in his way of working with huge 
redwood tanks, and large old oval barrels. Inglenook had a German winemaker 
who was very happy with the German-style barrels made of long-aged Baltic oak 
bought by the firm’s Swedish founder. Even André Tchelistcheff, working for the 
one French-born proprietor among them, and the first to age his Cabernet in small 
oak barrels, did not flatter himself that he was making wine like Bordeaux. (For one 
thing he preferred American oak.) All aimed in their different ways at making 
irresistible wine from Napa Valley grapes; some more tannic, some less, some easy 
to drink young, some husky and demanding a decade in the bottle, but none in any 
sort of borrowed finery or modelled on Chateau Lafite or Chateau Latour. 


THIS IS WHERE THE HANZELL WINERY WAS DIFFERENT. Its founder was the former U.S. 
ambassador to Italy, James D. Zellerbach, who had returned in 1948 with his wife 
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Hannah and his fortune to a secluded upland valley just north of the town of 
Sonoma. During his time in Europe he had drunk much burgundy. Nothing had 
given him greater pleasure. So his retirement ambition was formed: to make wine as 
close to burgundy as he could get in California, by faithfully following every step of 
the Burgundian way of doing things. 

He planted 17 acres of Pinot Noir and Chardonnay (then a rare grape in 
California) on a slope not unlike — except in soil - the Cote d'Or, and built a cottage- 
sized cuvier and cellar which even bears a passing resemblance to the Chateau de 
Clos de Vougeot. He found a young winemaker, Bradford Webb, who was as 
dedicated to burgundy as himself and who filled a laboratory with costly 
equipment. He installed temperature and humidity controls to match the 
atmosphere of a Burgundy cellar, and brought in new oak barrels from the tonnelier 
in Nuits St Georges, just as his favourite Burgundian proprietors did every year. 

The story does not end happily for Mr Zellerbach. His wife (despite her half- 
share in the name of the winery) did not share his passion for perfection. Not a 
vintage that he made through the '50s quite measured up to his 1dea of great 
burgundy, and he died without knowing that his place in history had been won. 
Mrs Zellerbach sold his last vintages in barrels at auction — fortunately to one of the 
most far-sighted and ambitious young men in the Napa valley: Joseph Heitz. It was 
then, in 1960, that the word got out. Hanzell wines, but especially Hanzell 
Chardonnay, had the buttery, half-smoked aromas and flavours that up to then had 
spelt only Meursault, Montrachet and Corton-Charlemagne. 

Nothing could have revived the hopes of California more than this unexpected 
discovery. Proud as her winemakers were of their well-tuned wines, the realization 
that French flavours were within their grasp changed the morale of the industry 
almost overnight. In Chardonnay the French oak flavour 1s something tangible, 
easy to see, simple to comprehend. Once you had learned to recognize the flavour, it 
could give the smack of quality, it seemed, to every wine. Heitz became the apostle 
SIR TEE As TileMmitor nls famous Martha s Vineyard Cabermct: smo meric 
Chardomiays anduleinot Noirs he Mad bo Det Ero DO VIS Zellereachiatele The «ERIS 
audacity to charge $6 when the going rate was $2.5 or $3. In 1961 heopened his own 
winery, to add to the mere two dozen that were all the Napa valley had still running. 
It was the valley's lowest point, with less vineyard and fewer wineries than at any 
time since Prohibition. But from that moment on what had long seemed a huddle of 
eccentric craftsmen began once more to look like an industry. 


THOSE FIRST YEARS OF THE '608 ARE THE TURNING POINT IN MODERN WINE HISTORY. A 
radical new 1dea was born in many places at once: that wine was not an esoteric relic 
of ancient times that was disappearing even in Europe, nor just a cheap way to get 
drunk, but an expression of the earth that held potential pleasure and fascination for 
everyone. 

How do we otherwise account for the coincidence (among others) that in 1962 a 
university group in Seattle, Washington, founded Associated Vintners, and with it 
an industry in the North West, and that in 1963 Max Lake, a surgeon in Sydney, 
determined to make great Cabernets in the Hunter Valley, where the idea was 
deemed so eccentric that he named his little winery Lake's Folly? 
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This was the era when the term “boutique winery was coined, as dozens at 
first, and later hundreds, joined the rush to found their own. By 1970 there were 220 
wineries 1n California; by 1980 more than soo. And the figures for Australia were 
hoch aia were epmemeral, others" have become landmarks, 
exploring new 1deas and making original contributions of hand-made wines that 
bigger companies’ accountants will not allow them even to try. 


TRUE, TANGIBLE AND SPECTACULAR EVIDENCE THAT THE NAPA VALLEY WAS REBORN 
came in 1966, with the launching of what has been its flagship for the past quarter of 
a century, the Robert Mondavi winery. Symbolically, Mondavi harked back to the 
spirit of the missions in the broad adobe arch of its facade. More significantly, when 
it was built 1t displayed the full glitter of the new technology: great stainless steel 
cylinders rearing up in the open air, their temperature monitored and controlled to 
the last degree by jackets of cooling fluid. It was a highly visible investment to 
challenge the leaders with technology that was “state of the art” (for once the phrase 
rings truc), interwoven with old lessons learnt from France. Mondavi not only 
bought hundreds of barrels in France; he tried every different type of oak and barrel- 
maker in as many combinations as that makes. His philosophy was empiricism to 
the point of mania. “There is everything to be learnt", he said. He was bursting to 
experiment and discuss — and he carried California with him. 

The vineyard figures tell the story. In 1965 there were 110,000 acres of wine (as 
opposed to table, or raisin) grapes in the whole of California, most of them of 
inferior varieties and few in the best cool regions. Ten years later there were three 
times as many acres, many in the right places, many not; with 24,000 acres of 
Cabernet Sauvignon — but still only 10,000 of Chardonnay. Ten years later again 
the figure was only shghtly higher, but 
there was an important shift towards the T 
cooler coastal zones. While the Caber- 
inch racista Sd HT BE Ele same 
there were over 30,000 acres of Char- 





donnay. Cool-climate Chardonnay, 
seasoned with French oak, had become 
MIA tons EOS Sa 
more important, in 1980, for the first 
time in America’s history, the nation 
drank more wine than liquor. 
Wherever we have seen a revolution 
ase nas este eds tiaat Jas 
pointed the direction. Specifically 1t was 
the long-awaited revival of Bordeaux in 
the 1950s that gave the signal — not just 
for Europe, but for the New World too. 
The '40s had had four very good but 


small vintages: A3 the famous AS, AT Robert Mondavi’s dramatically confident 
winery of 1966 has echoes of the Mexican 

l missions and a promise of revolution in the 

a bargain Quen by the standards of the world of California wines. 





and 49. 1950 was a very big vintage, and 
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time. The Bordeaux of 1953 was seductive from the start. In 1955 prices were firmer 


than they had been for many years. Then came a killing frost in 56 and three 
appalling years that made the baking summer of 59 a talking point, and its wine, in 
the crass phrase newspapers use, “the vintage of the century” 

The tell-tale sign, if one had been reading the entrails, was that the phrase was 
S ed repeated im America. The quality ora Uma o nose Sce an 
something it could not have done for 40 years. There are many self-evident reasons 
why Americans, war-veterans of Europe many of them, were ready to turn their 
interest to wine. The nation was becoming more outward-looking, more interested 
miso od adicta ald Une tastes noble counts It a REER HERO pre HL 
for far too long, it was due to the absurd notion, put about by writers of snobbish 
ducicssonmsessustte at there was only One reb vM SEO e eT MEIST 
teme n IER GNCO E EE smart remar tomase to e somete: 

In California the lead came from the consumers of San Francisco. Leon Adams 
has pointed out that even in the years of Prohibition the people of northern 
California were able to make a better bath-tub brew. They could use real wine- 
grapes, Cabernet and Zinfandel, bought straight from good vineyards without 
suffering long journeys on a train. As the old Napa wineries had revived, rusty 
though they may have been, a trickle of good wine became a modest stream, at 
which a small but fascinated audience of prosperous young professionals in San 
Francisco and the cities round about had gathered to drink. Some, like the parlemen- 
taires of 18th century Bordeaux, did more: they bought land and planted vines. 


IN AUSTRALIA THE NEW INTEREST SHOWED ITSELF IN THE QUICKENING PACE at state and 
national competitions; the way the Australian wine industry has felt its own pulse 
since the agricultural shows of the Victorian era. Again, the enthusiasm was limited 
at first to a small group who could (or cared to) remember the interminable “bin 
numbers” by which most of the better wines of the long-established companies 
were known — just like the cask numbers that made German wine connoisseurs 
almost a secret society. 
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The new technology of wine 
dispenses with cháteaux and 
even with grape pickers. 
Stainless steel tanks, cooled to 
a precise temperature, are the 
winemaker's key weapon, 
offering control over wayward 
fermentation. A picking 
machine can work fast and 
work all night, harvesting 
grapes at optimum 
temperature and ripeness. 





x 


In both California and Australia, though, we must look at the mass market for 
the steps that made the '60s the industrial, as well as the gastronomic, turning point. 
1964 was the year that the Gallo winery at Modesto in the Central Valley, on the 
point of becoming America's largest, on the basis of such "pop" (1.e. sweetened and 
favoured) wines as Thunderbird, launched two landmark natural wines that 
assumed that Americans in very large numbers would actually like the taste. Chablis 
Blanc and Hearty Burgundy, although still clinging to borrowed French names, 
proved more than anything else that America was ready for wine as a clean, fruity, 
IH ERT E y eane ET 

Australia's big companies went a slightly different way. By the mid '60s they 
had the technology (the pressure tanks and coolers) in place to reinvent Australian 
white wine altogether. In place of the old burnt-out “dry reds" that, with port and 
Hei and sor comic Dec ere estia Sta DIES the S Sue mb OD Kcd 
"Moselle", a Rieshng- or Traminer-flavoured and distinctly sweet white wine. It 
was new German technology in the form of superfine filters that made it possible. It 
had been too risky before to leave unfermented sugar in the wine when it was 
bottled. But Seitz filters could clinically remove all trace of yeast that could possibly 


causes troublemisnemamedtoniator Amstaliatomdept tine "bladder pack the plastic 


By far California’s biggest 
winery, and the world’s, the 
Gallo complex at Modesto 
needs an aircraft to frame a 
comprehensive view. Over 50 
years the Gallo Brothers built 
an empire and slowly, 
cautiously but consistently led 
mass-market taste through 
"pop" to jug wines and on to 
varietals and oak-aged 
Chardonnays. 
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bag of three litres in a cardboard box with a tap, and all memories of fusty old bottles 
and corkscrews could be thrown aside. By the mid-"70s the word wine, to most 
Australians, meant a white fruit-juicy thirst-quencher as an alternative to beer. 

What had changed, once for all, regardless of country or culture or latitude, was 
that the fundamental lessons (among many others) had at last been learned: to 
choose grape varieties according to the climate; to control the temperature of the 
fermentation; and — to give wines a taste of luxury — to age them in French oak. 
Some of this was known in theory back in 1940; by 1975 it was known for certain 
everywhere. 

What could be applied to old wine-country could equally be applied to virgin 
territory. Now that the ground-rules at last were known, hopeful vintners could 
survey the globe and calculate their chances on the basis of scientific knowledge. 
One vital element remained a mystery: the one the French believe hes behind the 
ultimate quality of their wines: the influence of the soil. Still in 1980, in the 
hundredth anniversary issue of California Agriculture, an issue devoted to viticulture 
and oenology, not a single reference was made to the land itself, the soil in which the 
orape-vines have their roots. 


CALIFORNIA WAS RANSACKED FOR COOL VALLEYS to grow not just the fashionable 
favourites, Cabernet and Chardonnay, but the much less easily pleased Pinot Noir. 
A shrewd eye observed that the Willamette valley in Oregon has a climate closer to 
tha cor Bean tuaincaimcasily be found im Calitoma. hy 1965 David mete Decano 
plant his Eyrie Vineyard and in 1970, with his first vintage, brought Oregon into the 
roster of quality wine regions. Washington was just a whisker ahead. The university 
amateurs who called themselves Associated Vintners went commercial in 1967, 
encouraged by André Tchelistcheft, in retirement from Beaulieu and acting as 
mentor to countless hopeful wineries. The same year saw the first vintage of 
Chateau Ste Michelle, which has grown to be the biggest winery in the North West. 

The same principles led Australia’s vintners not just to re-examine where their 
Sres Were plantea bat tO realize tat their traditionally nano re pero REO 
varieties was by no means the best they could grow. If Max Lake was, in theory, 
coing against the rules (though with remarkable success) by planting Cabernet in as 
warm a region as the Hunter Valley, there was the old Yarra Valley and Geelong 
vineyards in southern Victoria to be revived, virgin territory in southern South 
Australia to be planted, and a whole region south of Perth with a sea-cooled climate 
still unexploited for wine. South was one way to go: the other was uphill. In Pewsey 
Vale, high above the Barossa valley, Riesling found perfect cool ripening 
conditions, and even in warm northern Victoria growers have found the necessary 
cool nights by climbing to 2,500 feet and more. Coolest of all, with brilliant promise 
for Riesling, Chardonnay and Pinot Noir, was Tasmania. But in 1958, it was a bold 
inan who: pioncercd loba me arras 


NOTHING COULD HAVE DRAMATIZED THE MILLENNIUM BETTER than a tasting that was 
organized in Paris in 1976 by an English wine merchant, Steven Spurrier. It was the 
Bataille de Vins of seven hundred years before replayed — but this time with French 
judges and an English referee. 
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He assembled a company of some of the best-respected winegrowers of 
Bordeaux and Burgundy, restaurateurs from Paris, and even the senior inspector of 
the Institut National des Appellations d'Origine, and offered them a range of French 
and California wines in unmarked bottles. California Cabernets were mingled with 
Médoc crus classes and California Chardonnays with Grand Cru and Premier Cru 
white burgundies. 

In both groups, red and white, a California wine was judged best: in the 
ose Sede oso monn tne amas alley swath Chatean Moun- 
Rothschild 1970 as runner-up, and in the Chardonnays, Chateau Montelena 1973, 
also from the Napa Valley, with a Meursault Charmes in second place. The other 
wines jostled closely in a finishing line that proved quite simply that their qualities, 
bp R REEE E EE IDE es were approximiatel equal 

There was much disclaiming of the results (though not by the judges), saying 
(which is perfectly true) that the best bordeaux and burgundy need longer to reach 
mario tando norte important torte tasters ab ime time — thar tne Seer ripeness Of 
California grapes suggests to the French-trained palate an exceptional vintage. All 
this 1s beside the fundamental point. Whether or not the ultimate quality and value 
of the wines was precisely as they were found to be on that day, the principle was 
proven: after little more than a decade of experience with French techniques, 
Californians were able to match the originals they so much admired. 


SECOND-HAND WINES 


To anyone looking for omens of the future of fine 
wines, a small but clear signal appeared in 
London in 1966. The famous fine-art auction 
house of Christie’s bought the small specialist 
wine auctioneers, W & T Restell, who conducted 
monthly sales of wines of all sorts in the City of 
London, with the wine trade as the principal 
Buyer alise ns. 

Christie's had in the past held occasional winc 
sales, starting from the foundation of the firm in 
the 1760s and ending only during the Second 
World War. But their resumption in 1966 was 
both to reflect and greatly to encourage interest 1n 
the intrinsic value of fine wine. Their serious 
intent became clear when they recruited one of 
Britain’s most gifted wine merchants and tasters, 
Michael Broadbent, from Harvey’s of Bristol, to 
direct operations. He combined knowledge and 
judgment of wine with the scholarly approach 
Ao EU C ta ac IIT e wao prove a 
formidable combination. 

Far from being a passive auctioneer, he set out 
to find the finest old wines which had accumu- 
lated in the cellars of great houses of the British 


Isles over, literally, centuries — as they had almost 
nowhere else. It soon became clear both how 
eclectic British wine-buying had been, and how 
often the owner had died leaving some of his 
finest bottles undrunk. The cellars of a Scottish 
castle or an English mansion had frequently 
become a museum of the best wine of the past 
century of so, which the present owners were 
reluctant to drink because it seemed almost part 
of the fabric of their inheritance — and not 
infrequently because they lacked knowledgeable 
friends to share and discuss these heirlooms with. 
A double magnum of pre-phylloxera claret can 
be a knotty problem for an elderly bachelor. 

By making the particular history of cach 
callar and bottle, and often its owner, a matter of 
precise. research and scholarly presentation, 
Christie's skilfully stressed that wine can truly be 
living history in a way that nothing else can. The 
effect on the price of fine old wines was 
predictable: they have become collectors’ items — 
which in turn has had an effect on the price of 
young wines of top quality by giving them the 
value of realizable investments. 
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THE OLD WORLD 
RESPONDS 


I. world's most technically advanced 
big wine estate today is in neither California nor Australia, nor in France, nor on the 
vast plains of Spain or Argentina. It 1s in Tuscany, in the land where even the 
concept of a Vineyard, in contrast to a friendly mudale of vinesaind molam Moles. 
beans and corn, is a novelty that sits oddly on the crumpled landscape. 

Crowning the highest hill of the estate, where the cypress avenue files in black 
emphasis, is an ancient Lombard castle built on foundations of Etruscan stones; 
where wine may have been drunk from jewelled beakers by men and women with 
an elfin smile even before the Greeks rowed up the coast. In the valley-bottom, half- 
underground, 1s five acres of the future: a stainless steel world of humming pumps 
and winking consoles where wine 1s made under computer control; where even the 
Daea tiles Ol casks and vats lead an entirely air-conditioned lite. 

Castello Banfi is American in ownership and inspiration: Italian 1n everything 
else. It is the logical outcome of the newest way of looking at the ancient world of 
wine: a way that sees technology as the path back to tradition. 

For 1f the New World has successfully reproduced the crown jewels of the old, 
the classic wines of France, it has set Italy and Spain and the other ancient wine-lands 
a delicate problem. Should they pursue their own destinies, a complex of traditions 





that they themselves only partly believe in (or understand), or fall in step behind 
countries with no traditions to inhibit them? Should they let themselves be led by 
Aime tsicams ance salas nta lo palace to enlaces mete models: 
Pride andamio split teta enanas Ol te mane eto E 
1980s have seen the puzzle develop, and the beginnings of some possible solutions. 
There is nothing new or reprehensible about emulating, even imitating, the best 
you know. The ancient Greeks made Byblian wine as close as possible to Canaan’s 
best. For centuries the whole Mediterranean world made what it chose to call 
"Greek" wine, to signify that it was sweet and strong. When pioneers planted in 
New South Wales or Santa Clara 1t did not occur to them to speak of their dry white 
wines as anything but Chablis or their fruity reds as Burgundy. The world was large 
enough, and the chances of mistaken identity seemed remote (although, one 
imagines, much to be desired). What could South Africa call its solera wines but 
sherry — or anybody call anything sparkling but Champagne? A far more vital issue 
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The face of the future in high-technology winemaking. Banfi Vintners’ 
cellars near Montalcino in Tuscany achieves total physical control of 
every stage from crushing to bottling. 


at the time was outright fabrication, which happened much closer to home. 

Yet throughout the history of wine the way to recognise a significant step 
forward in quality has been the declaration of a new identity. Just as Haut-Brion 
signified that Bordeaux had new ambitions, and the careful selecting of Tétes de 
Cuvée meant that the Cote d’Or was raising its sights, so each added piece of specific 
information has meant potential extra value for any kind of wine. It works at every 
level: a vintage champagne (or port) has more value than a non-vintage blend; a 
German wine from a specified vineyard more than one from a region or "bereich", 
and a late-picked one more than a bottle from the bulk of the crop. Each country, 
even each district, puts the emphasis on the aspect of its wine — the soil, the grapes, 
the ripeness, the year — that in its own eyes raises its value most. 

It was America's good fortune to hit on grape varieties as 1ts distinguishing 
marks — at first for lack of anything more specific to say. For centuries certain wines 
had indicated their style by referring to the grape. Malmsey and muscatel are grape 
varieties: they are also time-honoured categories of wine, wherever they are grown. 
In America the inspiration goes back at least to “Sparkling Catawba”. Before 
PROMOTIONS THROAT ESOS e ISI S03 oom SCR ld Cabernet Claret - 

Exelente dE REEE nomi wie Was a vatietal . 
Elementary wine literature still repeats the gist of the first explanatory labels; that 
ecu bonc c o a e bec edid Ol France”. and 
Chardonnay “the sole source of the great French white burgundies”. By the 1970s, 
when for a while wine-tasting threatened to become America’s national sport, these 
footnotes were redundant. When virtually every winery made them, Cabernet and 
Chardonnay had also turned into categories of wine and so, to an only slightly 
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smaller public, had Sauvignon Blanc, Riesling, Gewurztraminer and Pinot Noir. 

The tables were turned on Europe. Bordeaux, which up to then had been 
publicly vague about the grape varieties it used, suddenly, to Americans, became 
part of the great international category of Cabernets and was even questioned, with 
the slightest hint of suspicion, about the percentage of other varieties in its 
vineyards, as though it was not quite baseball to sully the purity of Cabernet — at 
least on its home ground. 

To the French all this was gain — though some may not have realized it at the 
time. Far from being apprehensive that they were no longer alone as the purveyors 
of the most luxurious of tastes, the leaders of France’s industry saw that they had 
been paid the sincerest form of compliment, and what is more, that nobody was in a 
better position to benefit from it than themselves. 

History, authenticity, scarcity, the possession of the "original", quite apart from 
intrinsic quality, were all on their side, and would always be enough to keep the 
prices of their first growths, at least, ahead of any followers. But equally important, 
their reputation would enhance whatever they touched; as Moet & Chandon 
effortlessly proved, when in 1973 they started to make Napa Valley sparkling wine. 
Climate and soil, the French are quick to stress, will always prevent wine they make 
outside France from exactly matching the original. But (philosophically) no two 
wines ever can be or should be identical: let us enjoy them all for what they are. 
Desides, to a winemaker, there 1s fascination in adapting your skills and knowledge 
to different natural conditions, a different terroir. The collaboration and the free 
exchange of students and professors between universities, and staff between 
wineries, has enlarged the total sum of understanding to everybody’s benefit. It has 
also made sure that France has not lagged behind im any new reseamel. 


[HE POSITION OF THE MEDITERRANEAN WORLD WAS VERY DIFFERENT. Italian vintners 
who had emigrated had left behind traditions that were only local, without a history 
of exporting to make their names into an international shorthand for luxury. Instead 
of taking the finest Sangiovese vines to make a great Chianti in California, they gave 


Robert Mondavi, left, and the 
late Baron Philippe de 
Rothschild together planned 
Opus One, a Napa Valley wine 
with a Médoc inspiration, 
thereby settling all disputes 
about the equal status of the 
best of old world and new. 
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A radical departure in the Médoc. Conventional chais are rectangular 
barns half-buried in the ground. In 1988 Cháteau Lafite opened a new 
circular chai deep under the vineyard. 


its name to any cheap, usually sweet and often fizzy, red. Almost without exception 


the most proficient producers of mass market wines were Italian. The Gallo 
brothers; Ernest and Julio, personally built up, over 50 years, the largest-volume 
wine company in the world, making and bottling one bottle in four of all California 
wine. Thenames of Martini and Mondavi stand as high as any for the quality of their 


French-style wines. But where are the Barolos, the Barbarescos and the Brunellos of 
Mala anota matter y ere are the Lenipramillosior the Pare adas tne 


logical contributions of Spain? They lacked the cachet of international success, so 


winegrowers ignored them. 


The long gestation period of an accepted name is one of the recurring themes 
throughout this book. Even more emphatic is the need for an identity that the 


market can understand. They were brave law-givers who first conceived the idea of 


national legislation about so variable and elusive a commodity as wine. Until the 


BORDEAUX: STILL MOVING FORWARD 


Even the apparently unchanging firmament of 
Bordeaux has acquired a new constellation since 
the 1950s: the empire (that is the only word) of 
Jean-Pierre Moueix, a Libourne merchant whose 
acumen has raised the status of St-Emilion and 
Pomo R e eco nos Petrus) to equal that 
of the Médoc for the first time in history. 
Moueix realized the potential of Pomerol in 
particular in the 1930s. He realistically describes 
its great advantages as being seductive to drink at 


an early age, and being easier to comprehend than 
the complex of communes and classifications that 
mystifies initiates to the Médoc. Starting during 
the years of the Depression, carrying a bag of 
samples through their traditional limited market 
of northern France and Belgium, he and his sons 
have conquered the principal markets of the 
world. His company owns, controls or manages a 
dozen of the best properties in the two regions, 
and markets a fair proportion of the rest. 
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20th century it was each region for itself. It was one thing to legislate nationally in 
broad terms in favour of purity and against fraud, as Germany did in 1901 and 
France in 1905, but a different matter altogether to try to force local traditions into 
the framework of the law. 

France's Appellations evolved gradually over more than 30 years into a crisply 
detailed schedule. Germany was slightly ahead in time, but less ambitious in 
definitions, and its law of 1930 needed constant clarification and revision. Portugal 
was the other country that in the '30s granted a few historic regions “‘selos de 
origen". All that happened in Italy and Spain was that the producers of the best- 
known wines formed associations to defend and promote their names. In Spain it 
was Rioja (in 1926) and Jerez (in 1933); in Italy Chianti was the inevitable test case. 

The government in Rome would not be drawn into demarcating boundaries, 
but would agree only to legislate on the “special and constant characteristics” that 
Chianti should have. The producers of the central zone between Florence and Siena 
took the matter into their own hands. In 1924 they formed the Consorzio del Vino 
Chianti Classico, to be followed three years later by their northern neighbours, who 
osa a a COSO AO. aq optine: archemiloea) SUELO) ais IG OL: 

Over the rest of Italy anarchy reigned until 1963, when the government began 
its labours of Hercules, the task of even agreeing the names, let alone framing by- 
laws, for the country’s labyrinth of “traditional” wines. Twenty-five years later 1t 15 
still not finished and will probably never be. To induce a consensus among 
neighbouring farmers may take ten years of negotiation; to wrangle with the 
bureaucracy of Rome another five — and meanwhile events move on. Italy now has 
more than 220 Denomuinazioni di Origine Controllati, which specify not only 
exactly how much wine at what strength, pressed from what weight of which grape 
vanic ts Meh Gemakcated Zone may bear the Mame ordie E COP SEE 
somete tna lrances “yppellation laws have never Attempted. a leon 
description of what the customer 1s to expect: the colour, scent and flavour which 
constitute tine ~ Special ana comstamie cliaractemisuics “Ol ede wale: 


SADLY FOR ITALY IT BEGAN ITS TASK EITHER TOO LATE OR TOO EARLY; 1n any Case at the 
moment when “tradition’’ was far from being the first priority of a quickly- 
changing world. A “D.O.C.” presupposes that whatever wines have been made in 
the recent past constitute the best that a region can produce. It does nothing more 
than freeze the status quo. Italy’s best producers pay lip-service to the law, but make 
most of their best wines outside it. Why, they argue, follow the small print simply to 
qualify for the designation of a traditional wine, when there was very little demand 
or respect for the tradition in the first place? At least half of Italy’s best wines today 
are downgraded to vino da tavola, the humblest designation, by their own makers. 
At the same time their prices are raised, to make the point that they are better wines 
than those mado inthe saco a B One, 

This was (and 1s) the quandary for Italy, Spain and Portugal. If they pursue their 
traditions — even obey their laws and ignore the world’s great appetite for grapes 
whose names it knows, they risk being relegated as producers of esoteric specialities. 
But an equal risk is to lose their historical identities by trailing after the New World 
with yet more versions of wines that originated in France. 
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Italy and Spain can make Chardon- 
nay and Cabernet as good as California’s 
best. Angelo Gaja’s Chardonnays from 
Piemonte, and the resplendent Sassicaia 
from the Tuscan coast, leave no-one in 
any doubt. Nor do the wines of Torres, 
lume be she voltio Catalonia 
But what a tragedy it would be if this 
were all they did, and let all their ancient 
alternatives, their varieties dating back 
Rogo RU: BOE OIN COE CC Oi Phocnicia, 
fall by the wayside. It 1s not a thought 
their best wine-makers can contem- 
plate. What they are doing 15 walking 
the tightrope between the old and new. 
They are keeping their names before the 
public by competing in international 
categories with wines that have nothing 





specifically Italian or Spanish about 


At each landmark in history stands an individual. 
Miguel Torres father and son have revolutionised 
the quality of Catalan wine since the 1940s. 


them. But their long-term goal is to 
find, propagate and perfect the cream of 
their countries’ native vines. That was how in the last century Murrieta found the 
unique flavour of Rioja, and Biondi-Santi created Brunello di Montalcino. This is 
the purpose of Castello Banfi: to make enough of the still-rare Brunello to bring it 
into the international category of luxury wines. 


BOLDNESS IS THE SECRET OF SUCCESS. The future lies with wines of distinct and 
memorable flavours, whether immediately familiar or not. One of the most 
individual wines and greatest reputations is in danger today because of a loss of 
nerve; in this case by politicians. German wine began to fall seriously in public 
esteem in the 1970s when its clearly-defined character became blurred. 

A radical new wine-law in 1971 allowed electoral politics into the control of 
quality: it lowered the minimum standards of ripeness to suit the convenience and 
aspirations of farmers. Where Spatleses and Ausleses had been the uncertain reward 
for perseverance and risk-taking, the currency was devalued to bring them within 
the reach of every grower. Fatally, Riesling gave ground to Muller-Thurgau as 
growers looked for easier vines to grow. By abandoning the high ground Germany 
found a new export market, but at low prices for sweet and watery wine. 


NEW “* TRADITIONS” 


In the search for wines of popular appeal Portugal 
and Italy both showed what can be done with 
freely-interpreted traditions. Mateus Rosé in the 
1950s was loosely based on Portugal’s vinho 
verde. To call it a latter-day Ribadavia would be 


wine (though not its sweetness) has genuine 
ethnic roots. The Lambrusco that America loves 
is scarcely modified from the traditions of the Po 
valley — except in predictability and quality 
control. The concept of the cheerfully frothing 


to exaggerate, but the idea ofa light, slightly fizzy | sweet red wine is entirely Italian. 
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Happily, German wine-drinkers have no appetite for sugar-water and are de- 
manding their wine as bold and dry as it used to be. To find the old mouth-filling 
taste, and the old ability to mature which made Rhenish the wonder of our ancestors, 
the grower must be content with a far smaller crop, but can command a far higher 
price. Where national wine-laws have failed, local syndicates have gone back to the 
old self-help model. In the Rheingau, for example, the Charta Association restates 
the truism that quality cannot be legislated for: it must be self-imposed. 

In the end it is the market that decides, and the message that 1t gives today is 
unambiguous: the days of the nondescript are numbered. This is most clearly spelt 
out in the countries, led by Italy and France, where wine has traditionally been the 
common everyday drink. Quantity is rapidly giving way to quality. The average 
Frenchman spends twice as much today as he did 20 years ago on little more than 
half the quantity of wine. He drives a car; this perhaps more than anything has cut 
down his consumption. But because his wine 1s better made, and has more flavour, 
Ines ces IT TAE GUESS QUIS IET DIOUTI Linc mota aio ome OS CERCA GI 
and the emergence of excellent wines from its once-abandoned hills, is one of the 
clearest signals of the change. In supermarkets, anonymous vin ordinaire is steadily 
being replaced by vins de pays; wines of local character from specific, 1f obscure, 
erapes and regions — some of them, perhaps, the Appellations of the future. 

The same message is coming from the countries where wine consumption 1s still 
relatively smallyput nas doubled im the past decade ob so» (Te Veneto IP torent 
their teeth, starting in the 1950s, on bland and repetitive brands; Mateus and 
Lancers, Yugoslav Riesling or Liebfraumilch. Now these are considered the wines 
of novices who will move on to better (because more individual) things. 

Diners-out today expect to find an infinitely wider choice than ever before — 
even in Japan, the newest recruit to the wine-drinking community. In the 1980s the 
Japanese learned to drink neutral blended wines, imported in bulk (and labelled 
“made in Japan”). To watch Japanese wine-drinkers’ aspirations grow is like 
watching a film played at fast-forward speed. Today they own chateaux in 
Bordeaux and wineries in California; tomorrow there will be authentic Japanese 
Chardonnay competing in the international arena. 


IHE VITALITY OF THE WORLD OF WINE 1s the concluding message of this book. Never 
before has it had so many admirers, critics, friends (or enemies) as in the last decades 
of the 20th century. From being the daily drink of a handful of Mediterranean 
nations, and an exotic luxury to the rest of the world, it has become a subject of 
intense worldwide interest, competition and comparison, an industry comparable 
in some ways with fashion, with the great difference that for all the style and 
glamour of its market image, its roots are in the earth. 

For no critic should forget, as he dallies with epithets, sipping his oak-fermented 
Chardonnay, or rates one precious bottle half a point behind another, that wine is 
one of the miracles of nature, and that its 10,000 years of partnership with man has 
not removed that element of mystery, that independent life that alone among all our 
foods has made men think of it as divine. 

Farmer and artist, drudge and dreamer, hedonist and masochist, alchemist and 
accountant — the wine-gro wer is all these things, and has been since the Flood. 
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Baltic 87, 01, 531. 256. 307 
Banfi, Castello 458, 463, 459 
Banks, Sir Joseph 248, 342 
Barbaresco 419, 421 
Barbera 418, 421 
Barca Velha 328 
barcos rabelos 224-5, 225 
Bardolino 158 
Barnard, Lady Anne 241 
Barolo 419, 421 
Barossa Valley 348-9 
Darrels2550506 91 83,02, 05, 249. 250. 425. 
426, 428, 430, 448, 451, 452, 453, 90 
see also wine-skins 
Barry, Sir Edward 314, 414 
Barsac 143, 264, 266 
Barton, Lom 254, 255 
Barton family 307, 372. 
Bas-Médoc 206 
Bassermann-Jordan, Dr F. 393 
Bastaray Bastardo (wine) 167, 171 
Bastardo (grape) 167 
"Fa Bataille des Vins (Andel) 
Baurein, abbé 264 
Bavaria li 380% 304 
Bazille, Gaston 403, 406 
Bearley A >> 
Beaujolais 268, 276, 282, 383 
Beaulicu estate 446, 448, 450, 451 
Deanne 91-2. 0110 270, 194, 275; 
courticr-gourmets and merchants 276-7; 
WV le e a Jer ODO 2 800, 385 
Beatinois (Chardonnay) 130, 271 
Beauregard, Chateau 263 
Bedford, Duke of 216, 295, 297 
Deer: 
in England 128, 180, 183, 302; 


SI-2, S5, 57 
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in Germany 94, 186, 393; 

in Holland 180, 185 
Doerepausiose 202, 301 
beet sugar 313, 409, 437 
BRT E me 231,232 
Belar Chateau 267, 382 
Belgium 114-15 
Bellarmine 102,193, 107 
Bellet abbe 261, 264 
Bendigo 351 
Benedictine order 111, 129, 132, 111, 164; 
in Glial lis? ITA: 

ipsc Rampage 195, 2 10914: 

in Rhineland 116-17; 

SEMI mmn 28928: 

Schloss Johannisberg 288 

Benegas, Don Tiburcio 434 
Bergerac 186; 
wine 143, 145, 188 
Beringer, Jacob 367 
Berliquet, Chateau 263 
Berlon 260 
Bernkastel 118 
Bertrand de Goth (Pope Clement V) 146 
Beurot (Pinot Gris) 133 
beverages other than wine 178-83 
Bevchevelle, Charain 357 
Beyerman 254 
Bidet, Nicolas 264 
Bilbao 427 
Biondi-Santi, Ferruccio 423, 463 
Bischofliches Priesterseminar 387 
Bischofsberg see Schloss Johannisberg 
Bitupica 60, 35,00. 02, 138 
Black Constantia 345 
Blanquefort ‘205 
Blanquette de Limoux 281 
Blauer Zrenfandler (kK krinko: 304 
Blaxland, Gregory 344, 346 
Blaye 143 
Bleasdale, Rev. John 345, 349, 370, 449 
Bock, Hieronymus 285 
Bodegas Franco-Espanolas 432 
Bodegas Riojanas 432 
Bodenheim 287 
Bohne 334, 335-6 
Boiscaumarié, Baron Le Roy de 442 
Bollinger 337, 340, 407, 440 
Bolton, William 247 
Bommes 209, 264 
Boorde, Andrew 178, 180, 314 
Bordeaux et ses Vins, Classés par Ordre de 
Mente (Cocke Feret) 375. 38! 
Bordeaux, its Wines and the Claret Country 
(Cocks) 375 
Bordeaux: 
Roman era: first vineyards 88-9; 
use of barrels 95; 
wine trade through 65, 66, 87, 89; 
under the invaders 113, 138-9 
as English possession: privileges 142, 143; 
rivalry with La Rochelle 139, 140-2; 
royal orders for wine 142, 145; 
vineyard acreage 145-6, 147; 
wine exports to England 144-6, 148-9; 
winemaking 147; 
wine producers 143-4; 
wine quality 146-7 
Bordeaux city 130, 140. 144.148, 252-4, 
252 
Bordeaux vineyards: 

concept of estate wine established 201- 
02, 207; 

consolidation of holdings 206, 256-7; 

definition of a chateau 375-6, 377-8; 

development of the Graves 201-03, of 
Médoc 205-07, 209, of Fronsac, 
Pomerol S Emilion 263, 380-1, of 
Sauternes: 202" 

Dutch importance as drainage engineers 
186, 205, 207, and as vineyard 
planters 207; 

establishment of “first growth” estates 
206-07 and of "second growths” 
250-7; 

gra en arietes 2014.37 1, 

gran e tes 29102035 2006. 358. 

production 380; 

“second wines 260; 

vine disease and pests 378, 404. 406, 410; 


vine grafting 26I, 410; 
vineyard planting 209, 256, 257-9, 263, 
and attempted banning 258-9; 
winemaking 202, 259-60, 265, 371 
Bordeaux wine trade: 
customers tastes 260, 374; 
effect of war on 200, 204-05, 207-09, 
ETUR 
importance of port 252, 254-5, and 
railway 379; 
Médoc and Sauternes classification of 
[oos 
merchants and négociants 253, 254-5, 
262, and relations with growers 259- 
00137230 30; 
prices 202, 203, 207-08 
trade with Dutch 186-7. 202,205, 209, 
264, 371, 380, 206, with England 201, 
202-05, 209, 256, 371, 379-80, with 
Gemiany and Baltic 256, 321. 379. 
Withenortnern France and Planaers 
263350. with United States and 
Argentina 379 
Dorderies 188 
borracha see wine skins 
Boswell, James 229. 309. 325 
bota see bottles, leather 
bottles, glass: 
edo s TOS: 
for champaene 216; 218, 208: 
for wine 192-4, 302-04, 193, 303 
bottles, leather 424, 425 
bottling by wine merchants 195 
Botrytis cinerea sce noble rot 
Bouchard Michel 272: 277 
Boucher, Intendant Claude 258 
Bouchet (Cabernet Franc) 261, 263 
Bousquet, Charles de 381 
Bouzy 341 
Brachetto 421 
Bradley, Flumphrey 205 
Brame so 
brandewijn see brandy 
brandy (distilled wine) 180, 186, 188, 189, 
200. 251,307, 
added to madeira 248, to port 225, 
229-9 0310999520, to SHETTY 3 16,3 20,.4 
to Tokay 235 
Bronce Baron den? 
Brane-Cantenac, Chateau 257 
Brane-Mouton 373, 374 
Brannen, Sam 367 
Braudel, Fernand 179-80 
Brauneberg 389 
Brazier, Marquis de 257 
Bristol, John Hervey Earl of 297, 298, 302 
Bristol Milk 176, 321 
Britain see England 
British Association (Oporto) see Factory 
House 
Broadbent, Michael 457 
Brolo 4109417 
Broughton, Bartholomew 344 
Brulart, family 211-12, 332 
Brunello di Montalcino 423. 463 
Brydges, James (Duke ot Chandos) 299- 
201, 305 
Dual 247. 249 
Buena Vista 364-5. 366. 451. 365 
Bull, Ephraim Wales 358 
Bull’s Blood 232 
Burdigala see Bordeaux 
Burgenland 291 
Burger 369 
Burguet 376 
Burgundy: 
area 267-8; 
Etruscan connections 59; 
arapes 39.45; 
lack of communications 9I, 114, 276, 
and improvements 277, 282, 384, 
305 
merchants and customers 276-7, 
resistance to change 383-4; 
tax damage to lower Burgundy 381-2; 
vine disease and pests 406-07, 410; 
winemaking 383 
sec also Beaujolais, Beaune, Chablis, 
Cow dOr Maicon, Wes Trois 
Glorieuses 
Burnes 340 
Dusby ties r6, 322. 31596, 
Butler, Samuel 215 
Buxy 337 
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Buzbag 26 
Bybline 43, 458 
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Cabernet 92, 261, 263 
i dbernet aliccston DO hay 
Cabernet Franc 99092010903. 371 
Cabernet Sauvignon 89, 349, 366, 369, 
By eG K SC 
Cabinet cellar 290 
cabinet wine 290-1 
Cadillac 261 
Duas ao 125, 1749009395 0017: 
Vile 1054171 
Caecuban wine 62 
Cahors 143-4. 186 
Calabria 64. 300 
Calcavella (Carcavelos) 300 
California: 
analysis of climate zones 369-70, 449-50; 
Chinese workforce 368; 
comparison with Australia 360; 
dry farming 364; 
effect of gold strike 360, 362, 363, 368; 
grape varieties 359, 303. 304. 309; 
imports of vines 360, 363. 365. 366; 
markets opened by railways 368-9; 
Prohibition — effect on wine 
consumption 443 and on grape 
production 444-5; 
Repeal and slow recovery 445-6, 448-9; 
winemaking (pre-Prohibition) 359, 360. 
30705 0209. 200 
winemaking (post-Repeal) — grape 


selection 431-2; new technology 


45091453: scan oa bares p:apso. 


453, varietal names 446, 459; 

wine market growth 453. 454; 

wine quality recognized 457 
Calon, Chateau 378 
Calon-Ségur estate 257 
Camden Park 3434 347. 350 
(Campani wines 02,606,063. 71. 73 
Canagmao 25545 T 

WME 20. 33. 158 
Canaanite jar see amphora 
Canaiolo 416 
Canales Deux Mers 150. 204. 201 
Canary Islands 190, 243. 244. 296, 308 
Camary sack see sack 
Candia see Crete 
SETE Al s zr ach cT eqs 2 

E 
Canony Chateau (SteBpnulion) 3035352 
Canon, Chateau (St-Michel de Fronsac) 
263 
“Capbreton” 299-300 
Cape of Good Hope 236-7, 241-2. 308 
sec also Constantia 
Capus, Joseph 442, 446 
Cane Simoca (mar) 155 
Carbonnieux, Chateau 266 
Carcavelov 220 
Carignan 402, 405 
Gaule: Vitale Ehe and Jacgues de 263. 391 
Cire- Irie Andre dé 357 
Carmenet (Grand and Petit Vidure) 261 
Carmignano 423 
Less apud des 377 
Catthige 25; 6r, 84, 55 
casks for famous vintages 284, 287 

sec also barrels 
Casola, Pietro 156-7 
Castella, Hubert and Paul de 350 
Castelnau, Marquis de 257 
Castihan wine 128 
Catalan wine 128 
Citak, $3. 37 
Catalonia 426, 463 
Catawba 336-7, 406; 

Sparkling Catawba 356, 358,406, 459 
Cato (te Elton so OT SS PIÓ 
Cauca ta ES. IN. 22. 76 
Cauline wine 63 
Cavour, Gout Camiho ss 11020, 42/3 
The Cellar-Book, or Butler's Assistant... 

nouo. 304 
Celtic Gaul 40, 59, 82-3, 86 
Cephalonia 154, 300 
CCeretanup ss 

see also sherry 
Cerletti; Dr C.L. 481-3 
Chablis (region) 114, 130, 267, 282 
Chablis ame aa 022995 0909: 
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producer's group 439 
CHanibertin 270, 273. 354 
Chambolle 130 
Champagne: 

Dont Pernenon s fole2i2-1 se 216.217, 
and Veuve Clicquot’s 333, 335-7: 

Carly wines T35 212 

growers relations with winemakers 212, 
339, 341, 440; 

quality rating of villages 341; 

vine pests 407. 440; 

winemaking — cellarage 217-18, 441, 339; 
cellar work 214-15, 217; grapes. 
blending 214, and varieties used 215, 
217; problems of bottle, cork and 
sedi neni 559 2253053057 fas. 
sparkling wine technology 336-7, 
338-9; 

wine styles — fizzy and sparkling 216, 
2810423 32-35 39 05 ISTE ele. 
332: dry 340-1, sweet 335-6. 340 

see also Sillery 
Coampapne airs 110.135.157 210 
Champagne red wine 90, 212, 218, 332. 
Caampaene reso 92:09: 115, 210-11, 

330-1, 335. 341. 440-1 
Champy 277 
Chanson 277 
(mM SA meos TOI ES 
340. 3502, 384, 395, 409. 310 
chaptalization 273, 384, 395. 437, 438 
Corral LST cE S Od 
Chardonnay 730,213, 271, 252.9080. 384, 
452, 243, 456 
Charente L 
Charlentasine 05 110-1351 20, 220,712 
Charles Martel 116; 160 
Chartrons see Quai des Chartrons 
Chassagne 271 
Ghisselas 213 100. 203 
Chateau Musar 27 
Chateauneuf-du-Pape 132, 299, 442 
Chateau Ste Michelle 156 
Chateau Tabo $0351. 350. 351 
Chaucer, Geoffrey 166, 323 
Chautauqua region 358 
Chenin Blanc 188, 238 
Cheval Blane, Chateau 383 
Chino i 20 
Chianti Classico 416, 423. 817 
Chuaretto ars 
Chile 167, 432-4 
China 20-1, 179 
Chios #1, 154. 159. 300,424 
chocolate 180-1 
Christians: 

evolution of sacrament 75-81, So: 

influence of Bacchus on rites 56-7. 78; 

Roman attitude to 75-6. 

significance of wine in liturgy 81, 81; 

winemakers and sellers in Islamic empire 
TORO OS 

Christie's wine auctions457 
Church: 

bishops in wine-growing legends 97; 

expansions of vineyards 117-19, 
rehabilitation 286, 287-8, and 
confiscation 309-10; 

maintenance of organized agriculture 97; 

Bebes Paid in grapes.or wile 117,272: 

wandering scholars 117 

sce also Benedictine order, Cistercian 
order, monasteries 

Cincinnati 356-7 
Cistercian order 129-30, 162 

agricultural activities 1353; 

Cote d'Or vineyards — acquisition and 
revival 130-1, demarcation 13 122. 
erape varieties 133-4. sale of Corton 
and Fixin 269, seizure of abbey lands 
274, Winemaking mastery 271; 

Kloster Eberbach — establishment 135-6. 
grapes 136-7, 136, Steinberg 
replanted 288, vineyards confiscated 
292, 309-10: 

in Portugal 166, 

In Spain 164 

Cea deg H 142.9274. 137 
Claesz Liter 190 
cire 5 7 

see also claret 
Clairette 281 
Clair 120,120 
Clare Riesling (Crouchen) amo 


Claret 135, 14:5, 140-7, 145. 156. 156. 202, 
01242092. 2000300. 20 5. 204.205, 290,302 
see also Bordeaux 
Clemenceau, Georges 438 
Clemen2  encesiaus. Prince Elector and 
Archbishop 288 
Clermont-Montoison family 271 
Clicquot-Ponsardin, Nicole-Barbe 333-7, 
340 334 
climat 131-2 
Clinton 439 
Cloete, Hendrik, junior 241-2 
Cloc Hendrik scion 210 
Glos de exe 13252609 270. 273 
Clos de la Perriére 269 
Clos de Tart 132 
Bose ouc ga, 271, 274-5 
Clos du Chapitre 132 
The Closet Opened (Digby) 195 
Clos Fourtet 263 
Clos Prieur 132 
Cho Denis 132 
les St jean 132 
Glamis sn inesof the Franks 07, TO, 135 
Clony 20) 202 
cochylis grub 410 
Cocks hares 47 5 
Cocolubis (Balisca) 89 
Coda di Volpe 73 
coffee 106, 181-3, 230 | 
coffee houses: 
Constantinople 106, 181; 
London 181-3: 
Oxtord 181; 
Paris. 183 
cognac 188, 189 
see also brandy 
cogs see wine freighters 
Colin, Johannes 239 
Colli Albani region 63 
Cologne 93, 119, 136 
Columella, Lucius 59, 68-9, 72, 85, 88, 
116, 290 | 
Comhe aux Moines 132 | 
Comité d'Agriculture de Beaune 273 
Comité National des Appellations 
d'Origine 442 
Command ai. 157.50 | 
Compania Vinicola do Norte de Espana | 
431 | 
The Complete Vineyard (Hughes) 298 
Concord 358 
Condrieu 89, 283. 299 
Confrérie des Chevaliers du Tastevin 442 | 
eae onscrlamic chateau 203 
Constantia (wine): 
grapes 237, 238-9; | 
high reputation 236, 238, 239, 242; 
standards damaged 241-2; 
taste 235. 2341 242: 340; | 























vineyards destroyed by disease 242; | 
winemaking 238-40, 241 
Constantia estate 237-42, 240 
Constantin, Prince- Abbot of Fulda 288 | 
Constancy Emperor yo DI 05- TT4 
Cook, Captain James 248, 342 
CoonaWarta 740,352 
Coptic Christian winemakers 106 
Corbiéres 84 
Cordoba 160, 161, 162, 176 
Corfu 39, 154 
Corinthe Blanc 310 
corks 195-7, 197; 
for champagne bottles 216, 218, 298 
corkscrews 196, 198 
Corsica 39, 98, 309 
Cortese 418 
Coron T L 1205 142,200 
Corton-Charlemagne 112, 269 
Cos d’Estournel, Chateau 377 
Cossart, Gordon & Co 248 
Coteaux du Languedoc 84 
Cote de Beaune 270-2, 273, 274 
see also Cote d'Or 
Cote de Nuits 270, 272-4, 371 
see also Cote d'Or 
Cote d Or: 
early Ol=2,- 112, 121; | 
Cistercians’ role in development 130-5; | 
concept of cru 131, 272, and of terroir | 
]3d 2085: | 
grape varieties 133-4, 384; 
post 1600; 


INDEX 


Church vineyards sold 269; 
classification of 1861 and grand cru status 
27 dod 
confiscation and fragmentation of crus 
27 ASO, 300.302: 
differences between the two Cotes 270-3, 
Poe 
rivalry with Champagne 270-1; 
specialization in fine white wine 268, 
271-2; 
Wwinemaxkme and fete de cuvee 271, 
272-4. 394. 305 
Cote Rotie 88, 89, 283, 299 
(Cota 222 
courtier-commissionalre 216, 218 
courticr-gourmet 276, 277 
Crabb, Lamiulton 367 
Crabb Burgundy 369 
Canes 
Crane dr 367 
CreoscendissPetrius de 127. 419. 124.125 
Lo Crena T7 
Crete (Candia) 27-8, 35-6, $3-4, 98, 157; 
wine 70, 106, 108, 128, 153-4, 157, 
158, 159 
Criolla (Pais) 359832 
Croce, Giovan Battista 418 
Crouchien 340 
Crone Titus Fey 366-7 
Crusades: 
wine available on journey 153-7 
Cruse, Christian 448 
cyder 303 
CAPERE 157.50" 
Wines, 106, 122 


O Os A | 
158, 156 


3 155: 150, 


L 


Damascus 17, 98 
Daniel, John 367, 445, 367 | 
Danube valley 230 | 
Daulede, Marquis 204 | 
Dauléde de Lestonnac 207, 208 | 
Davis, William Heath 360 

De Agri Cultura (Cato) 61 | 
De Autidotis (Galen) 72 
ebro 221 

decanter labels 300 
Deidesheim 287 
Deinhard 388 





Delmas, Antoine 366 

















Delos 42, 43 
Delphi 49, 55. 82 
De Re Rustica: 
Mago 61; 
Lucius Columella 68 
Deschamps family 350 
Description générale et particulière du duché 
de Bourgogne 239 | 
Description of England (Harrison) 177, 192 
Description of the Cape of Good Hope 
(Valentijn) 238 
“Ea ERIE LS de Vin et de l'laue" 125 


Deliglits for Ladies (Plat) 195 | 
| 


Doutz and Geldermang- 337 
Dickens, Charles 328-9 
Dictionnaire Universelle d'Agriculture 
(Rozier) 261, 312 
Digby, Sir Kenelm 194, 195, 216 
Dion 90, 267, 269-70, 273, 276, 384; 
wines 385 | 
Dingac 158 
Diodorus Siculus 83 
Dion, Roger 88, 89, 280 
Dionysus: 
as god of wine 45, 47, 52, 54-5, 56; 
as ET 63, 575,56. 
development of theatre $1, $5, 49, 54; 
festivals & rites 47-51; 
Iccends22 9231 54959 055. 2 
see also Bacchus, Orpheus 
distilled spirits 106, 179-80, 183; 
in England 303; 
use in medicine 179; 
see also brandy, cognac 
Doctor vineyard, Bernkastel 388 
Dodsley, Robert 304 
Dolcetto 418, 421 
dolia see wine jars 
Domecq Don Pedra 310. 322; 323. 322 
Domenger 260 
Domitian, Emperor 67-8, 74, 92 
Domitius Ahenobarbus 83, 86 
Dopff 282 


Douro 221-2, 224; 
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wine 190, 224-6, 328 
see also port 
Douro Wine Company 228-9, 325, 327, 
328, 327 
rie Sir Francis 169. 173, 174, 175 
Dreyer, Joseph 394 
Druitt, Dr Robert 370 
Dubrovnik 152 
Ducasse family 381-2 
Duchatel, Comte 378 
Puero 164-423 127. 427 
Duff, Sir James 318 
Duracina 8$ 
Duras 88 
lutein: 
commercial power 184-5; 
mierchantdtleec I Siesta 7100.2 56: 
national taste in wine 186, 188, 190, and 
drinking habits 185, 185; 
role m wine trade 11 1-12..1 55-08 100. 
2012022054200. 221-2) 250.201. 
2045587 2200: 
trade in cognac 188, 189, in gin 183, 303, 
in wines for distillation 180, 186, 188, 
ndan tea 153 
see also Dutch drainage engineers, Dutch 
East India Company, palus, palus 
wines 
Dutch drainage engineers 186, 205, 207 
see also palus 
Dutch East India Company 237 


Edelfaule see noble rot 
E 232 
T R $508: 
glassmaking 85, 30; 
source of vines 19; 
vineyards 34, 106; 
wine imports 26, 41; 
wine labelling 32-4; 
winemaking technology 24, 29-32, 31; 
wine storage 42 
Ehrmann 284 
Eiximenis, Francesc 127-8 
El Aliso 359-60 
elderberry juice: 
i port 2274425) 
tinting champagne 340 
Eleanor of Aquitaine 139-42, 153 
Elenco (Aclianica) 73 
Emilia 64. 422 
BEnsgert; TM. 2901-2 
England: 
connoisseurs 293, and their private cellars 
200, 296-302; 
gentleman s cellar 304; 
home-made wine 293-4; 
taverns 203-4; 
wine cellars in private houses 303-04; 
wine consumption 302-03, 324; 
wine growing under the Romans 94, in 
the middle ages 140, in the 17th & 
18th centuries 298 
wine merchants — 
ac home 0D. 215. 20s DEDOS EO 
253, 254-5, see also Vintners 
Company; in Madeira 248; in 
Portugal 223-4; in sherry trade 318-19; 
wines available in 16th century 177, in 
17th century 295-8. in 18th century 
299-303 
English exports: tin 40, 88; 
MOOD SESS 2 
Enjalbert, Professor Henri 263 
Entre-Deux-Mers 143, 261, 262, 264 
Epernay 92,07, 330, 440: 
we 22, 135.211, 206 
Prasnins 178, 270 
Erbach 287 
Esterhazy estates 398 
Estienne de Lusignan 155 
ddstrees, Maréchale 3 32. 
“estufa” wines 251 
Etruscans 39, 40, $56, 59, 60, 82, 60 
EubDoca 730. 40 
Eubulus 46 
eudemis grub 410 
Euripides 51-2, 57 
Evelyn, John 295 
Eyrie Vineyard 456 


Factory House (Oporto) 326, 325 
Faiveley, Georges 442 


Falernian: 
Opimian vintage 61; 
Roman first choice 62, 72; 
wine exported to Britain 95 
Falerno (red) 62 
Falernum 62, 73 
Falletti, Marchese 419 
Falta and sack 175-6. 170 
Familiar Letters (Howell) 245, 296 
Farquhar, George 217 
Fayall 207 
Fendant (Chasselas) 18, 393 
Féret, Michel 375 
fermented grain 180, 303 
Ferreira 229 
Fer-Servadou 88 
Fiano 73 
Fielding, Henry 295 
Figeac, Chateau 263, 381-2 
Finger Lakes 358 
fino 176, 320-1 
Firdausi 102 
The First Salute (Tuchman) 187 
[unen 
Fladgate 329 
Blabdersugs 9730290. 277, 115 
fiOl 170. 223.320 
Bronce 152, 159, 420, 750 
Florence (wine) 207, 300, 414 
Florsheim 288 
Fontanafredda 419, 419 
Fontémoing, M. 263 
Fontémoing, Raymond 263 
Ford, Richard 424, 425 
Forrester, Joseph James 327-0, 327 
Fortia, Château 442 | 
Fouex, Gaston 406, 450 
Fountamhall, Lord 187 
France: 
early vineyards 84, 88-92; 
Franks gain control of northern France 
97, 
destruction Ol Grade Toutes 113, 114: 
vmeyard planting under complant 116; 
wine rivalry 123; 
post 1850: 
destruction of vineyards by oidium and 
mildew 401, 402, 405, 408, phylloxera 
401-08, and other pests 410; 
fall in wine production 409, reduction 
in vineyard area 411, and consequent 
imports of wine 409-10, 421, 427, 
430, 436; 
grafting on American rootstocks 406-08, 
followed by over production 436-8: 
problems tackled by legislation and the 
Appellation Controlee system 438-43; 
variations in weather 437; 
wine disease and pasteurization 399-401 
see also Alsace, Bordeaux, Burgundy, 
Celtic Gaul, Champagne, Roman 
Gaul, Marseilles, Lyons, Paris, vins 
de France, wandering scholars 
Francis, A D. 294 
Franciscans 358-9 
Franck, Wilhelm 374 
François 338 
Franconia 117, 1 19-20, 284, 288, 292, 386, 
390, 394-5, 289 
Frankish wine (fine wine) 122 
Franklin, Benjamin 354 
Franzia 446 
Freisa 421 
Frescobaldi 195. 152.159. 414 
Pastas Me 12 13. $20 
Frohling & Kohler 360-1 
Froissart, Jean 166 
Froment (Pinot Gris) 232 
Fromenceale( Emor Gris) 133196 213; | 
Oe H We Oot) On Ot 
| 




















bronsac 145. 261-2; 

wine 263 
Frontignac (Muscat à Petits Grains) 239 
PUE 
EuldasxXbbey-t17. 119. 288.202 
POTE 232 


Gades see Cádiz 
Gaillac 88, 89, 143 
Gaja, Angelo 463 
Galeno 46, 72-4 
Galicia 22: 
wine 164, 166, 299, 380, 426, 427 | 
Gall, Ludwig 395 | 
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galleys: 

Genoese 157; 

Ne rs, 157 
Gallo brothers 446, 455, 461 
Gamay 92, 133-4, 268, 282, 384, 393 
Ganca, Carlo 421 
Garibaldi, Giuseppe 412, 418, 420, 419 
Gainachay/Garnacne (Grenache) 155. 174, 

427, 430 
Garonne vineyards 143, 261 
Garrett, Paulo so. 4455 
Garvey, William 318 
Gascony 138-49 
Gattinara 421, 422 
Gaul see Celtic Gaul, Roman Gaul 
Gauranum wine 73 
Gayon, Ulysse 410 
Gazin hater 263 
Geelong 349 
Geisenheim state wine school 396 
General Company of Agriculture of the 
Wines of the Upper Douro 


see Douro Wine Company 
Genod psp 194.251, 417, 420° wine 63 
Geoffrey of Waterford 127, 156 
Georgia 14-15, 17-18, 40, 58, 16, 19 
German customs union 388-9 
Germany: 
first vineyards 94 
wine routes for Roman garrisons 87, 90, 
95 750-1450: advent of Charlemagne 
IIO-13, 117; expansion of Rhineland 
vineyards by Church 116-19, and 
development of Rheingau by 
Cistercians 135-7; 
grape varieties 136-7; 
sulphuring wine 126; 
wine regions indentified 112; 
wine trade 119-20 
post 1500: 
ageing wines 288, and topping up 
Dame TOTO 207s hot 20n 359: 
chaptalization 395-6; 
effect of customs union 388-9, and 
improved communications 389, 395; 
importance of Riesling 285, 286-8, 290- 
2, 359, 390-1, 395, 396-7; 
late harvest wines 291-2, 389-91, 393 
and definition of terms 292, 391-2; 
legislation to maintain quality 395-6; 
méthode champenoise 337. 395: 
Spatlese vintage, first officially 
recognized 291-2, 291; 
vineyards destroyed by weather and 
war 285-6, replanted 286-8, and 
confiscated from church 309-10; 
wine grading system 390; 
winemaking methods 289-91, 390, 
396-7; 
wine school 396: 
wine style 386, stability 389, and ideal 
(1900) 396-7 
see also Franconia, Moselle, Palatinate 
(Rhemptalz) Rheingau, Rhineland 
Gevrey-Chambertin 132 
Ghemme 422 
Gibbon, Edward 75, 96 
Gilgamesh 22-3 
gin 183, 303 
Giraud family 381 
Giscours, Chateau 378 
Gladstone claret 379, 380 
glasses for drinking 297, for champagne 340 
glassmaking 85, 158, 192-4, 216, 193, 297 
see also bottles 
Goblet Wont Lambert 275 
Gockel, Eberhard 289, 290 
Godmot, Canon 213, 216 
Goheen, Dr Austin 364 
Golden Chasselas 18 
Gold Seal (Urbana Wine Company) 
358 
Gonzales Byass 323 
Gordon, Manuel Gonzales 323-4 
Gorce Chateau 374 
de Gorsse Avocat 257 
Gouais 282 
Goudal, Joseph 260, 372-3, 377 
The Governance of Good Health (Erasmus) 
178 
Governo system 415 
Graecinus 59 
Gramp family 348 
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Grand Vidure 261 
Grange Hermitage 349, 448, 348 
grapevines, cultivated, ancient traces 17- 
18, 16 
grapevines, wild, ancient traces 17, $9-60, 
52, 94 
Graves Ti? 2012539 
Great Red House Hotel, Frankfurt, wine 
list 287 
Great Western (Victoria) 351 
Great Western, Pleasant Valley Wine 
Company (New York) 358 
Greco 73 
Greco di Tufo 73 
Greece 35-40, $5-6 
Greek wine: 
ancient lore 45-6; 
drinking vessels 35, 36; 
flavouring of 43-4, 50; 
sources mi Omer ss 
spread of vine cultivation 35, 36-7, 38- 
40, 4I, 59, 36; 
made dies s odo 2: 
varieties and quality 41-3 
see also amphora, Dionysus 
Greek wine (after 1400) 158, 186, 190 
Green Grape (Sémillon) 238 
Greiffenclau family 119, 292 
Grenache 155.405 
Grew, N. 196 
Grignolmo 421 
Grk (Korcula) 158 
Gronow, Captain 376 
Groot Constantia 239, 240-2 
Grosley, 293-4, 298 
Gros Plant 139, 189 
Grossard Dom 210 
Grosse Syrah (Mondeuse) 90 
Grünhaus 389 
Guestier, Pierre 392 379 
Guestier family 307 
Gundlach family 368 
Gutedel 18 
Guyenne 139, 201 
Guyot, Dr Jules 383, 412 


Habersham, William Neyle 250 
Hadrianum wine 63, 73 
Llatiz TOS 203 
Halliday, James 347 
Hamburg 205, 256 
Hamilton, Charles 294, 2908 
Hamilton, Gawen 209 
Fanta 27. 28 
Hanepoot (Muscat of Alexandria) 237 
Hanzell Winery 451-2 
Hapsburg Empire 233. 235 
Haraszthy, Agoston 362-6, 368, 383, 392. 
393 362 
Haraszthy, Arpad 363, 308, 369 
Hardy, Thomas & Sons 347 
Harington, Sir John 178 
Harison. Willian 177. 192 
Harslevelu 232 
Harveys 319 
see also Bristol Milk 
Haurie, Jean 318-19 
Haure Juan Carles 3 0507] 
Hant Brnon Curea 261-03, 204, 207-08. 
200 207 13009 0272 1904 
Hautvillers 135, 210-11, ww 2, 208, 341 
Heidsieck 331 
Heidsieck, Charles-Henri 334 
Heitz, Joseph 452 
Henderson, Dr Alexander 315,336,428. 
428 
Hennessy, Richard 189 
Henry IV of France 280-1 
Herault 102 
Hermitage 88, 89; 
wine 283, 297, 299, 300 
Hermitage (Syrah) 349; 
Wilke 52 
Herodotus 24-5, 42 
Hesiod 41 
Hesse 386, 389 
Hilgard, Eugene Waldemar 369-70, 449 
Hindius, Jocondos 206 
Hine 18g 
Hippocrates 45-6 
History and Description of Modern Wines 
(Redding) 315-16, 315 
History of Champagne (Vizetelly) 338-9, 
336 


History of the Wine Trade in England 
(Simon) 447 

Atte 26,927. 26, $3 20 

Ho Bryan see Haut-Brion 

Hochheim 287 

hock 288, 296 

dees (Australia) 352 

Holy Roman Empire 111-13 

Homer 36-7, 41 

Hone OR Od. 173. 273 

FOtice s9, 7 I 

Hospices de Beaune 135; 

wine auction 385, 442 

Hotel-Dieu, Beaune 117 

Houblon family 295 

Houghton (Western Australia) 352 

Houghton Hall, Nortolk 301-02, 301 

Hounza Valley 107-08 

Howell, James 180, 245, 296, 299 

How to Make Wine from Raisins 408 

Hudibras (Butler) 215 

Hugel 282 

Hughes, William 298 

Pocu nots 256, 295 

Humagne 393 

Humbrecht 282 

Hungary 230-4. 397, 398 

Hunnish wine (bulk wine) 122 

Hunt, Roope 221 

Hunter Riesling (Sémillon) 349 

Hunter Valley 346, 347, 452 


Iberus (Ebro) 36 
Iliad 36 
INAO (Institut National des Appellations 
d' Origine) 442-3 
India 105, 107, 107 
Ingham family 308 
Inglenook winery 367, 445, 446, 451, 367 
International Wine and Food Society 447 
Iraq 98 
see also Mesopotamia 
Ireland-customiers 67. 88, 113, 130, 188, 
189: 
merchants m Bordeaux 253, 254-5, 
Cognac 189, sherry trade 318 
kroy 337 
Islamic empire 98, 99; 
banning of wine 98, 99-100, and ettect 
on medicine 103; 
poetry focused on wine 101-02, 104; 
fae Oli wile merchants 103. 106: 
vineyards 106-08; 
wine drinking 100-01, 103-04, 105, 107 
see also Shiraz, Turkish Ottoman Empire 
al isan, Chatea 237 
Italian unification 418-20 
Italy, pre-Roman 39, 43, 59, 61 
see also Dionysus, Etruscans, Roman 
Italy 
Italy: 
foreign investment in southern vineyards 
421, 423; 
markets lacking 414, 415, until French 
wine shortage 421; 
viticulture 412-14, 415; 
wines and winemaking 296, 300, 412, 
414-15, 421-3, 429 
see also Italy pre-Roman, Piemonte, 
Roman Italy, Tuscany, viticulture 


(early) 


Jacquez 439 
Jamsheed 24 


Jefferson, Christopher 246-7 
Jefferson Thomas 266. 268, 271-2, 287, 
2955 354299390) OS 
Jerome Coler of Nuremberg 171 
Jerez deli Frontera 85 0162 101. 173: 176. 
190, 222.200. 3170318. 322-4105 
Jews: 
interest in wine 76-7; 
ritual use of wine 77-8, 77; 
rules in winemaking 78-9, 76; 
wine dealers in central Europe 120, 232; 
winemakers and sellers in Islamic empire 
IOS IOS 00. 152 
Johannisberg 112, 287 
Johannisberg monastery 288; 
see also Schloss Johannisberg 
John, King of England 142 
Johnston, Nathaniel 372-3 
Johnston family 259 
Jordan 17, 18 




















INDEX 


Journal of a Tour Through Some of the 
Vineyards of France and Spain (Busby) 
346 

Jullien, André 236, 247, 249, 251, 313-14, 
338, 340, 374-5, 399-00, 412, 418, 423, 
433 

Julien C B. 314 

Julius Caesar 86 

Justinius 40 


Kafiristan 107 

Kalm 294 

Kanon, Jacques 263 

Karl-Philip von Grieftenclau, Prince- 
Bishop of Wurzburg 292, 289 

Katzenelenbogen, Counts 137, 288 

King, James 347 

Klein Constantia 239 

Kloster Eberbach 135-7, 288, 292, 309-10, 
390 285 

Knee-Deep in Claret (Kay & Maclean) 295 

Knight, E.F 107-08 

Knights of St John (Hospitallers) 157 

Knipperlé 393 

Kottabos 44 

Krug (Champagne) 337 

Kruge Charles (@ altorma3) 359, 304, 307: 
309; 

winery 446, 451 
Krystalwyn 238 
Kuehn 282 


Lachryma Montis 362, 364 
Lacry ma Chisi oS end 
Lafite, Chateau 195, 206, 209, 257, 260, 
2601.:200,:302::300, 350, 372-3, 377, 40! 
Lagrange Chateau 375 
Lake, Max 452, 456 
Lake Balaton 230, 398 
Lake Geneva 393 
Lake Neuchatel 303 
Laliman M 106 
pieds 27 
Lambert-Gócs, Miles 364 
Lambrusco 423, 429 
Lamego 222 
Lamothe 260-1 
Lamothe-Margaux 206 
Langoa, Chateau 254 
Langon 143, 264, 297 
Languedoc 189, 204, 281, 401-02, 404-05, 
411, 436-7, 464 
La Rochelle 139-43 
Larose, Chateau 374 
Catino (Piano) 73 
Latour hieni 204) 207: 200, 256, 257, 
260019 T 02012 
Latour, Georges de 448 
Latour de St-Mambert 206 
La Trobe, Charles 349-50 
Laubenheim 287 
Pills ioe |ules 27 393.8 5 
Lavoisier, AJ 005900 
Lawton, Abraham 254, 374 
Layon river 189 
lead poisoning 289, 290 
lead used to sweeten wine 289 
Lebanon 18, 26-7, 106, 153 
Lecanda y Chaves, Don Eloy 429 
Lee John 224 
Lefranc, Charles 366 
legends: 
deluge stories 20-3; 
wine growing & bishops 97; 
see also Dionysus 
Leif Ericson 114, 353 
Le Mesnil217 
Len de l'Elh 88 
León 164, 427 
Léoville, M 257 
Léoville, Chàteau 374 
Léoville- Barton, Chateau 257 
Léoville-Las-Cases, Chàteau 257 
Léoville-Poyferré, Chateau 257 
Leperroor 172. 323 
Lesbos 41 
Lessons. 422 
de Lestonnac, Pierre 206 
CST 205. 200 
Lett, David 456 
Liber Ruralium Commodorum (Crescentiis) 
[o7 812420125 
Liber de Viuis (Villanova) 126 
Libourne 145, 148, 261-2, 380 
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Liebtraunulch 119, 396 

Lindemans 347 

Lisbon toga 21.222. 228: 
wihe 207, 302, 346 

Listan (Palomino) 176, 320 

licharge (lead oxide) 290, 297 

Livy 56, 57 

Lloyd's 182-3 

Locke, John 203-04 

Logrono 426, 427, 428 

Loire valley 92. 188 

Lombardy 35,32, 111,422 

London clubs 183 

The London Spy (Ward) 196 

Longtellow, Henry 356 

Longworth, Nicholas 356-7, 358, 459, 357 

Lopez de Heredia bel 131 

lorc 

Lorsch Abbey 117, 119 

Los Angeles 359-61 

onse susc. 290, 270.215 

Louis XVI 283 

Louis-Napoleon, Emperor 399, 404, 418, 

420 

Louvain 114-15 

Love and a Bottle (Farquhar) 217 

lucena 200 200, 321 

Luna wine 63 

Lur Salitces fannlly265 

Lusitania see Portugal 

Lyons 37, 90, 91, 276, 281 


Macarthur, John 343-4, 346, 343 
Macarthur, Sir Wiliam 344. 347 
Mac Williams 347 
Macau 20$ 
Macedonia 55, 82 
Macon 268, 276 
madeira (wine): 
trade (pre-1900) with England 173, 248, 
with India 248, with North America 
246-7. 248, 249-50; 
trade (present day) with France and 
Scandinavia 249; 
vineyards planted 174, 244, and 
destroyed by disease 249, 251; 
vintage wines 249; 
winemaking 248, and improvement by 
sea voyage 247, 249, and by estufa 
250-1; 
wine styles 173, 245, 247, 249 
Madeira islands 243-6, 308 
A Madeira Party (Mitchell) 251 
Magdelaine, Chateau 263 
Magellan, Ferdinand 170 
Mago 61 
Magyars 230, 231 
Maimonides 103 
Malaga 155, 174, 190, 306, 308, 318; 
Wilke 1155, 2390200 
Malbec 261, 263, 366, 369, 371, 378 
Malescot, Counsellor Simon 257 
Mallorca 128 
Malmsey (grape and vine) see Malvasia 
Malinsey (wine) 153, 156; 
e c T SS O: 
madelma 173, 24$. 247. 240; 
trade war over 158-9 
Malvasia (grape) 154, 158, 174, 176, 245, 
247, 249, 416-17, 426 
Malvasia (wine) see Malmsey 
Malvoisie (Malvasia) 154, 309, 369 
Mamertine wine 63 
Mansell, Sir Robert 193-4 
Manual of Plain Directions (Busby) 346 
Manuel du Sommelier Jullien) 314 
Manzanares 425 
Manzanilla 7i. 32] 
Marastina 158 
Marcellin, Albert 437-8 
Marcobrunn 287 
marcottage I2I 
Marcus Porcius 65, 85 
Margaret River 332 
Margaux 205 
Margaux, Chateau 206, 207-08, 209, 259, 
2001290, 1027372). 372 
Marne 92. 135, 211, 441 
Marsala 308 
Marsanne 349, 351 
Marseilles 39-40, 41, 82-3 
Martell, Jean 189 
Martha's Vineyard 452 
Martial 70, 85 


Martini, Louis 446, 451, 461 
Martini & Rossi 422 
Marx, Karl 388, 395, 396 
Massalia (Massilia) see Marseilles 
Massican wine 62 
Masson, Paul 366, 446 | 
Mastroberardino, Antonio 73 | 
Mateus Rosé 429 
Matthias Corvinus, King 231 
Matuschka-Greittenclau 292 
Mavron 157, 156 
Maximin Grunhaus 288 
de May family 381 | 
Mayacamas 451 | 
Mazzei, Philip 354-5 
Mecca 98, 99, 100 
Medina del Campo 164-5, 425 
Medina Sidonia, Dukes of 170, 171-2, 173 
Médoc 143. 202, 204, 205-7, 209, 246-7, 
2:99 OI. 32:15 7395/4 3:5 9 ae 
Médoc, Union Syndicale de Propriétaires 
des Crus Glasses 439 
Melbourne 347, 349 
Merchant Wine Tonners of Gascoyne see 
Vintners’ Company 
Merlot 89, 261, 371. 378 
Merlot ancestor 147 
Mesopotamia 18, 22, 24-6, 27, 28, 98 
méthode champenoise 337 
von Metternich, Clemens 386, 387, 390-1 
Metternich family 291 
Metnsaule 130, 271, 272, 2009, 385 
Mexico 169 
Middle Bass Island 357, 406 
Midi 22-28), 437 
mildew (downy) 401. 405, 408, 410, 422 
Miller Burgundy 369 
Minervois 84 
Minho wine 221 
Minoans 27-8, 53-4 
Mission 359, 360, 363. 364. 365, 366. 367. 
369, 432 
Missouri 357 
Mitchell, Silas Weir 251 
Mittelhaardt villages 393 | 
Moet, Claude 218 
Most em Rany 3309/32), 335,331, 332 
Moet & Chandon 358, 460 
Mogul court 107, 107 
Mohammed 98-101 
Moissac 143 
Moldavia 232 
monasteries 97, 110, 113; 
vineyard planting 116-17, 153, 286, 287- | 
8, and dispossession 309-10 | 
see also Benedictine order, Cistercian 
order 
Mongao wines 221 
Mondavi, Robert 453, 461, 460 
Mondeuse 90, 369 
Monemvasia 133-4 
Montalcino 300, 423 
Montefiascont 300 
Montepulciano 300, 423 
Montesquieu, Charles de Secondat Baron 
de 258-9 
Monticello 354, 355, 355 
Montilla 176, 296, 321 
Montpelier 179, 281,346, 360, 407, 437, P 
450 
Montrachet 271, 300 
Moors: 
in Spain 160-3, 168; 
winemaking 163, 163 
Moravia 230 
Morillon (Pinot Blanc) 213 
Moscadello 154, 300 
Moscato 417. 421 
Moscato Spumante 422 
Moselle: 
vineyards and wine 94, 113, 115, 118, | 
122298, 206 250.5285 720550; | 
wine route 87, 00, 0$. 385 
Moueix, Jean-Pierre 263, 427 | 
"Mountain" (Malaga) see sack 
Mouton, Chateau 257 | 
Mouton-Rothschild, Chateau 373 | 
Moytie, M. 256-7 
Muller, Antoine de 336-7 | 
Muller-Thurgau 122, 396 | 
Mullet, Arnaud de 206-7 
Mullet, Denis de 206 | 
Mumm 337 | 
Murano 158 


INDEX 


Murphy, Patrick 318 

Murrieta y Garcia-Lemoine, Luciano 428, 
430, 463 

Muscadel grape 237; 

wine 154 

Muscadelle 378 

Muscadet 189 

Muscadine 297 

Muscari 249. 2001. 340, 331 

Muscat a Petits Grains 239 

Muscatel 176, 432 

Muscatelle 369 

Muscat Hamburg 239 

Muscatine 300 

Muscat of Alexandria 237, 239, 363 

Muscat of Frontignan 281 

Muscat of Lunel 281 

Muscat of Mireval 281 

Mycenae 28, 36-7. 39, $3 

Myddelton, Hugh 178 

“The Mysterie of Vintners" (1662) 215 

Mystery of Vintners sec Vintners 
Company 





Nahe 392, 396 

Napa Valley 359, 364, 366-8. 369. 370, 
dps ES 35.500 

Naples 39, 420 

Napoleon Bonaparte 274. 306-07, 309-10, 
331-2, 334-5. 331, 332 

Narbo see Narbonne 

Narbonne 65, 83, 84, 87, 437 

Nasi, Joseph 108 

Nassau, Duke of 310, 390, 392 

INaucratis 41, 16 

Nava del Rey 165 

Navarre 104 

Nebbiolo 418. 419. $214 #22 

Neive 419 

Nenin, Cháteau 263 

Nestor, King 36 

Netherlands see Dutch 

Newfoundland 221 

New Sonic Wales. 342. 346; 347. 340 

New Zealand 346. 411 

Nierstein 287 

INoah 20-3, 21 

Noah (hybrid grape) 439 

noble rot 188, 333. 235,264, 265-6. 291-2 Y 

Noilly Prat 422 | 


Aoirienm iI? 1136 | 
Nomentan vine 69 | 
Notes on a Cellar Book (Saintsbury) 447 
jMovara 2150423 
Nuits see Nuits St-Georges 
Nuts StSEIEOPEES 130, 271; 

wine 270, 300 | 


Observations . . 
Aucieuts . .. 
(Barry) 314 

Ochagavia Errazuriz, Don Silvestre 433—4 

Ode to Catawba Wine (Longtellow) 356-7 

Odyssey 36,30 

oeil de perdrix (champagne) 212, 270 

Oenotria see vines, staked 

Oestrich- Winkel 391 | 

Ofa. Kie ol Mereim 112 

Otley Forrester Co 327 

Oglethorpe, James 298, 346 

Ohio 356-7, 357 

otdiumr 243,327. 373. 379. 380; 30$ 400, 
AQUA? cIJésmOo dU. 412 TTT 
420, 4232, 427.429 

olive cultivation 3$, 38 

oloroso 176 

Oltrepo Pavese 422 

Omar ¡las yarn 23 102 

On colonial wines (Bleasdale) 345 

Ondenc 88 

O Neile Timothy 318 

Ou the Government of God (Salvianus) 96 

Oporto 190.207, 228, 222,229,220, 300, 
326-7, 228, 325 

see also port 

Opus One 460 

Ordish, George 408 

Oregon 456 

Orleans 114, 280-1 

Orpheus $3 sand Orphie rites 30. 70. 80 

Osborne, Thomas 318 

Osborne (Napa) 367 

(Sits ees) | 
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Osoye (from Azo1a) 166 

Ottoman Turks see Turkish Ottoman 
Empire 

QOudart. Doni 214 

Qudart; Louis 410 

Ouvrard, Gabriel-Julien 275 

Ouvrard, Julien-Jules 275 

Ovid 41, 59 


Padua r$5 
Paguierre, M. 374 
Painshill vineyard 298 
Pair (Criolla g3? 
Palatinate 309, 386, 392-3 
Palestine 98, 153 
Palmer, Major-General Charles 376 
Palmer, Chateau 376 
Palomino 1700233. 120 
palus land 1567207, 253. 201.404 
palus wines 186, 202, 208, 209, 260, 
SOS yt 
Paoli, Pascal 3009 
Pope Clement. Chateau 146 
Parellada:4 26 
Paris 
tax on wine 278-80, 279 and restrictions 
on bar supplies 280; 
vineyards affected in Auxerre and Lower 
Burgundy 281, in Orléans 280-1, in 
Paris Outskirts 252; 
wines available in 18th century 276, 279- 
53. 283 
Paris area 110. TIA. IES 
Parisian-grown wines 92, 280, 282, 437 
passito (passum) 70, 158. 264, 390, 417, 422 
Pasteur, Louis 399—401. 400 
pasteurization 400-01 
Patrimonio 309 
Pauillac 205 
Paulée de Meursault 442 
Peacock. Thomais Love 324 
Pee 230 
Pedro Ximénez 176, 296 
Pembroke, Lord 294 
Penfold, Dr Christopher 348, 348 
Pentold's 448 
Penola Fruit Colony 349 
Pepin the Shot no rao 
Pepys oac (Oy. 153. 201. 200. 2D9 
Pereival Robert 24 1 
Pereire, Isaac 376 
E acion Doni Piere mo T2793 
217 
Perkins, Arthur 450 
Porrero pia? 
Perrier-Jouet 340 
EII S te A OX 
106.170. 101 
Peru 167 
Pesquera 165 
Pessac mu 
Peter Leopold, Grand Duke q16 
Perte omaha 01. 300 
Pene Sra OO 
Pert Verdot 89.202. 371 
Petit Vidure 261 
Petr Fouls oo 
Peirus Chateau 264: 
Pewsey Vale 456 
de Pez estate 202 
Phillip, Caprin Arthur to 
Philippe d'Orléans 218-19 
Philippe the Bold 133-4 
Philippe the Good 134-5, 147, 268-9, 134 
Phocacans 39. «9, 42. 32 
Phoenicians won 038 122 01,.5 5-0, 100 
EDI vom, 35 154 
phylloxera: 
in France appearance ii DEOS ence qon 
402, and spread northwards 404. 406, 
437, 439. 
attempts at chemical control 404—053: 
identity and origin established 402-04, 
406; 
vine grafting and attendant problems 
400-08, 
in Germany 409; 
in Italy Fog Bo, 421: 
in New Zealand, Australia, California 
351, 411, 433, 
ld ODA lOO es 
m other vineyards 242, 309, 398; 
survival of pre-phylloxera vines in 
Europe 407 


Aisle so 


Pichon Albert Baron 376 
Pichon-Lalande, Chateau 256, 376 
Pichon-Longueville, Chateau 256, 374, 
376 
Pichon-Longueville estate 256 
Picolit 422 
Picpoul 281 
Piedirosso 73 
Piemonte: 
grape varieties 418, 421; 
viticulture 417-18, 421; 
wine institutes 421; 
wines & winemaking 419, 422, 463 
Pijassou, Professor R. 256 
pilgrims to Holy Land 154 
see also Crusades 
Pinca 133 
Pineau de la Loire 188 
Pinot 92, possible ancestor yo 
Pinot Blanc 213, 271 
uo ista. 213.932.270 
Pret Meunier 213, 208, 384 
Fio bor 212,213, 207, 209. 273, 278. 
20211132300, 354, 393, 497, 420) 452. 
456 
DIQUE IIS, 147, 409 
21529] 201050 
Pisco 432 
pithoi see wine jars 
Planchon, Jules-Emile 403, 404. 406 
Plat si Hugh 195 
Plato 45 
Pliny the Elder 59, 61, 62-3, 64-5, 67, 68- 
022452. 01395990. 200, 412, 422.00 
Pliny the Younger 67, 75 
Pluche, Abbé 215 
Poitevin 260 
Poitiers 110, 160 
Poitou wine 290 
Poland 25m 2323 
police des vins 143, 144, 148-9, 186, 189, 
204 
Polo, Marco 21 
PolRo ser 337 
Pombal, Sebastio de Carvalho Marques de 
227 220-0, cS 
Pomerol 261-2, 263, 380-2, 427, 262 
Pommard 130, 272.300. 395 
Pommery & Greno 337 
Pompei: 

amphoras 64, 65; 

bars 64, 65; 

destruction 67; 

wine trade 65-6, 85, 87 

Pontac, Arnaud de (the younger) 201-04, 
203. 202 

Pontac, Frangois- Auguste de 203 

Pontac family 201, 204, 206, 208 

Pontac (grape) 238 

Pontac (wine) 202-03, 207-08, 266, 302 

Pontack s Head 203 

pertoport 223, 224 

port: 

beginnings of trade 190, 221 5; 

British shippers’ association formed 
(1727) 220 activities EE ee 229, 
until Douro farms acquired 325; 

consumption compared with sherry 324, 
307; 

disputes over quality 227-8; 

Portuguese government take control 
(1756) 228—9; 

terracing of upper Douro 226, 222; 

transport 224—$, 225; 

wine quality — ageing in wood 326; 

effect of adding brandy 225, 227-8, 
325—6, 346, and elderberry juice 
200 i 
establishing character 325, 327, 328-9; 
Forrester's campaign 328; 
wine styles 325, 328 
see also Douro Wine Company 
Portugal: 

carly foreign contacts 85, 98; 

early vineyards 106; 

exploration & settlement 167, 220; 

Methuen rea 223.7226, 

organization of wine supplies by foreign 

factors 223-4; 
relations with English 167, 220-1, 222, 
220220300. 3 26-7. 

wine growing and agriculture 166, 221; 

wines 328, 429; 

wine trade with Dutch 186, 221-2 
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and with English 166-7, 207, 221-2, 296; 
see also port 
Portuguese cork forests 166, 195, 196 
posca 71 
Postup 158 
Poujaux estate at Moulis 257 
Poulet 277 
Praetutian wine 63 
Pramnian 41 
Preignac 209, 264, 266 
Premiéres Cotes de Bordeaux 143 
priest-port 22 
Primitivo di Gioia 364 
Prince's, Long Island, New York 364 
Priorato 426 
Probus, Einperor 68, 74, 92, 93, 230 
Procope 183 
Prosecco 158 
Prošek 158 
PProtos TOS 
provignage 9I, 121, 270, 407 
Prussia 386, 388—9, 305, 396—7 
public houses 183 
Puerto ae santa Maria 317. 3124 
Puligny 271 
punch/toddy 303 
Pune Mes 422 
Pury, Baron de 350 


KER (narcos 2593 254 SET 
410 
Quatzrin winery 78, 78 
"Queen Mary" psalter 125 
Quinsac 146 
Quinta Boa Vista 328 
Quinta de Vargellas 329 
Quinta do Cotto 328 
Quinta do Noval 328, 407 
Ouma do Seixo 329 
Quintano, Don Manuel 426 


Ragusa see Dubrovnik 
Rainbird, George 242 
Rain water 250 
ráki sce arrack 
Riker Ferne 120. 233 
Ralegh, Sir Walter 175 
rancio 16s. Olf Navare 100 
Rankin, William & Sons 196 
Ranson and Delamain 189 
Rausan-Ségla, Chateau 256 
Rauzan, Pierre de 256 
Rauzan, Chateau 374 
Rauzan-Gassies, Chateau 256 
Ravenscrott, George 297 
Raventos family 426 
Ray, Martin 451 
Recioto Amarone 158, 422 
Redi, Francesco 183 
Refosco (Mondeuse) 90 
"Regimen Sanitatis Salernitatum” 178 
Reichartshausen 137 
Reims 92 07, 135. 211, 212, 440-1 
Remarks on Several Parts of Italy (Addison) 
295 
Report on Grapes and Wines in California 
(Haraszthy) 365 
Report on tlie Cheap Wines of France, Italy, 
Austria, Greece and Hungary (Druitt) 
379 
Rethemo (Rethimnon) 157 
retsina see wine treated with resin 
Reynell, John 347 
Reynella 347 
Rhaetic wine 63, 64, 73, 74, 90 
Rheiieat 112,010) 15957 233.282, 287, 
288, 291, 386, 390-2, 393, 464, 285 
Rheingau State Domain 136 
Rheinhessen 287, 386, 392 
Rheinpfalz sec Palatinate 
Rhenish 207, 285, 296, 297, 301, 302, 464 
Rhineland: 
as part of Holy Roman Empire 110-12; 
in French hands 309-10; 
vineyards and wine 115, 116-17, 118, 
205.297.2023. 390.3980; 
wine routes 87, 95, 285; 
wines supplied to the Dutch 185-6, to 
the English 144, 156, 207, 285-6 
see also Moselle 
Rhine Riesling 348—9 
Rhone Valley 86, 87, 88, 89-90, 92, 9o 
Ribadavia 166, 296, 299, 427, 429 
Ribeauvillé 282 
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Ribera del Duero 165 
Ricasoli, Baron Bettino 416—17, 420, 423, 
417 
Richard Coeur de Lion 141-2 
Richelieu, Ducs de 262, 380 
Riddoch, John 349 
Riesling 69, 94, 122, 136-7, 282, 285, 286- 
8, 290-2, 349, 369, 389, 390-1, 393, 
395, 390-7, 451, 455, 450, 351 
Riley, Charles 406 
Rioja 86, 89, 164, 426-7; wine 164, 165, 
424, 428-32, 403 
Rioja Alta 86, 431 
Rioja Baja 430 
Riquewihr 118, 282, 118 
Riscal Camilo Marqués de 428-9, 430 
Rivero, J.M. 318 
Roberts, Lewes 189 
Robison, Jancis 355 
Rocher Berii de 217 
Rodier Camille 442 
Roederer 331, 358 
Rolin, Nicolas 135 
la Romance 269 
La Romanée-Conti 273, 410 
Romaney see Rumney 
Roman Gaul: 
first colonies in 83-4; 
first vineyards 84; 
grapes 88-9, 90, 92; 
WilleexXpOrts to Rame 7274 
wine-growing: Cote d'Or 91-2, Gaillac/ 
Bordeaux 88-9, Rhone valley 89-90, 
other 92; 
wine imports 87, 89, 87, 90, and 
customers 88 
see also Marseilles, Lyons 
Romania see Rumney 
Roman Italy: 
Domitian's edict 67-8, 74, 92; 
farming manuals 61; 
grape varieties 69, see also 
Mastroberardino, Antonio; 
supremacy of white wines 62, 73; 
vineyard practice 68-9, see also Oenotria; 
wine “first growths” 61-3, improvement 
with age 71; 
wine flavouring 71; 
wine-growing $9-61, expansion 62-4, 
and decime 74; 
winemaking techniques 70-1 
see also Bacchus, Cato, Columella, 
Galen, Pliny, Pompei 
Roman vineyards, survival of 106 
Rome 60, 61, 62, 64, 66, 74, ITI 
Roquefort 441—2 
Roseworthy college of agriculture 450 
Rossi, Edmund and Robert 446 
Roth, Adam 347 
Rothschild, Baron Nathaniel 373 
Rothschild, Baron Philippe de 202, 373, 
460 
Rotimo (Malmsey) 157 
Rouget, Chateau 262 
Roupnel, Gaston 389 
Roussillon 154 
Rozier, abbe 261, 273, 312 
Rüdesheim 287 
Rudesheimer Berg 112 
Rueda 164, 165, 423 
Rúinart 43.332 
Ruinart, Dom 217 
Ruinart, Nicolas 218 
Rumney 154, 171 
Ruskin, John 323 
Ruskin, 115322. 323 
Rüsselsheim 137 
RUSIA TOO 108, T12, 211,231, 201, 
155, 234; 
market for sparkling wine 333, 334, 
335-6 
Russian River Valley 368 
Rutherglen 351 
Ruwer 288 
Ryrie, William 349, 350 
Ryvere sec Rioja 


Saar 396 
Sabine wine 73 
SACI) OS 
Cadiz sack 174-5; 
Canal R 3,170,245, 248). 206, 209. 
360517; 
madeira sack 173-4; 


Mountain sack 174, 318, 300; 
sherry sack 173-4, 175, 200, 317, 170 
Sa cro, 

SEE CUICCE 111 

St Bernard 120-30, 153 

St Boniface 117 

St-Brise 266 

St Clara (Mainz), Abbot of 287 

S Columbanus 111. 7307 210 

St-Emilion 123, 143, 145, 261-2, 263, 380, 
381-2, 427 

St-Estéphe 202, 205, 206 

St-Evremond, Marquis de 216 

St-Georges-d’Orques 281 

St Hubert’s 350 

St John's Gospel 79 

St-Julien 205 

St Justin So 

St-Macaire 143 

St Maur, Dupre de 261 

St Maximin abbey, Trier 287-8 

Soros Epistle to the Cormthians 79 

St-Pierre-aux-Monts, Pierry 214 

St-Pourqain (wine) 122 

St-Pourqain-sur-Sioule 92 

SER mi 92, 97 

St Thomas Aquinas 81 

St- Vivant, Abbey of 269 

Saintsbury, George 447 

Salerno Medical School 178, 179 

Salins du Midi 405 

Salisbury, Earls of 297, 298 

Salvianus 96 

Sancebre 92 

San Gabriel 3590. 361 

Sangioveto 416 

sangioveto Grosso (Brunello) 423 

Samuel L T7235 176. 217, 321,171 

Sansevain, Jean-Louis 360 

Santa Clara county 366, 368 

Santenay 385 

Santiago de Compostella r60, 166, 426 

Santorini wine 108, 154, 155 

Sardinia, Kingdom of 416, 418 

335516 1137103 

Saulieu, Abbey of 112, 269 

Saltenes 166.5155. 202, 205, 264-6, 301 

Sauvignon Blanc 92, 369 

Savannah, Georgia 249-50, 250; 

Madeira Club 249 
Savigny 270 
Savoie 125 
Scandinavia 249, 253 
Schloss Grafenegg 397 
Schloss Johannisberg 119, 291-2, 389, 390- 

2,205, 301 
Schloss Vollrads 119, 292 
Schoonmaker, Frank 446 
Schubert, Max 448 
Sciacarello 309 
Scots: 

allegiance to claret 148, 225-6; 

consumption of wine 295; 

factors in Portugal 223; 

iünerant wine agents 232; 

merchants in sherry trade 318; 

négociants in Bordeaux 259 
Scuppernong 353, 353-6 
Scythians 41 
sea travel for strong wines: 

Pliny's view 71-2 

Portuguese practice 186 

madeira 249-51 
IRR GS 
Secretum Secretorum (Geottrey of 

Waterford) 127 
Segur, Nicolas-Alexandre Marquis de 
257 
Seine 114 
Semillon 238, 264, 349, 366, 369, 378 
Seppelt family 348 
Seppeltsfield 348 
Serdal 247 
Senes Olivier de 122, T24, 20152305. 02 12 
Setinum wine 73 
Setubal 166-7 
Seville 161-2. 171 
Sforsato/Sfursat 422 
Shannon, Robert 314-15 
sherry: 
early forms 85, 166; 
grape varieties 176; 
sack 171, 173-4, 175-6 
post 1600: 


INDEX 


addition of brandy and sugar to wine 
320-1; 

Church as customer and winegrower 
KRU 

consumption compared with port 324; 

dominance of growers (gremio) 318; 

grapes 320; 

vestiment in 72374; 

merchants odi Onog 105821: | 

solera system and ageing 176, 319-20, 
see also flor; 

StylesmG5, 2053201 

wine exports 324, 424 

Shiraz 105, 100. 104 
Sinz (syrah) 105,340, 304. 440.391 
Sicily 36, 39, 54, $9, 60, 98, 308, 420, 436 
Sidon 26.295 43: 

see also Lebanon 
Signine wine 73 
Silleny ora 2109917. 208, 332 
Silvaner 119, 288, 390-1, 393 
Simi brothers 368 
Simone André Louis 313, 315; 447 
Simpson, Sir George 360 
Sitges Malvasia 426 
La Situation de la Bourgogne (Arnoux) 267, 

272 

Smith, Adam 258 
Smith family of Yalumba 348 
Smollett, Tobias 295 
Soave 158, 422 
Socrates 46 
solera system: 

madeira 240° 

sherry. 310-21, 322: 

topping up German casks 191, 284, 287, 

288, 320, 389 

Sono 231 
Sonoma 361-2, 364, 365, 368, 451, 452 
Sophocles 49 
Sopron 231 
South Africa see Cape of Good Hope 
South Australia 347, 349, 351, 456 
Southern Vales 347 
Spain: 

early: 

Phoenician contact 85-6; 

Roman provinces in 85-6; 

wine trade with Rome 74, 85, with 

Britain 94; 
post 600: 

invasion by Islam 98; 

Moors in Spain 160—3, 168; | 

vineyard survival 106, and planting | 
154, 163-4; 

wine exports to England 166; 

wine types 164-6; 

post 1300: 

American empire 167-8, wine and oil 
exports to 168—9, and wine- 
growing in 169; 

relations with England 172—4. 317-18 

Wile sports to England res. 173. 
296 

see also sack, sherry 

post 1800: 

barrels v. wineskins 424-6; 

decline in winemaking 424-53 until 
Bordeaux methods introduced in 
Rioja 426, 427—9, 430 and im Duero 
429; 

sparkling wine made in Catalonia 426 
and in Rioja 430; 

stability of Rioja industry 432: 

wine ageing in barrel and bottle 430-1; 

wine exports to France 427, 430 

For winemaking in former South 
American empire see Argentina, 
Chile, Peru 

Spanna (Nebbiolo) 418 
Sparnacus see Epernay 
Sparrman 239 
Spatlese 390, 397. 463; 

first official vintage 291-2, 291 
Speyer, bishop of 287 
spirits see distilled spirits 
Spurrier, Steven 456-7 
Stanislawski, Dan ss 
Stanley, Judge 370, 449 
Steen, Jam 765 
Steen (Chenin Blanc) 238 
Stcenwyn 238 
Stemberg 136, 288, 291, 300,392 
Steinwein 284, 390 
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Stevenson, Robert Louis 370 
Stony Hill4sr 
stoppers, ground glass 195 
Strabo 87, 88 
strong beer see beer 
sulphuring wine 126, 166, 187, 191, 289, 
397 
Sultan Muhammed 105 
Surrentintin 64,72 
Swan RIV 352 
Swedana Te 
Switzerland: 
market fOr wile DD 110.287. 280.388: 
wine producer 393, 394 
Sydney Gazette: 
advice on planting a vineyard 344 
Syracuse $9, 300 
Syrah 349 
see also Shiraz 
Suriac20 43. 55.08 (54.150 
Szécheny1, Count Istvan 398 
Szekszard 230 
bzuskebarat (Piet Gris) 232 


Tacitus 94 
Taillevent 127 
Talleyrand-Perigord, Charles Maurice de 
ajos 
Tarraconensis (Tarragona) 85 
Tasmania 344=5, 347, 456 
taste of wine: 
AMOUS 270. 271 
Battle of the Wines 122 
Boswell 229 
Brydges 300 
Busby 346 
Casola 156-7 
Crescens 127 
Eiximenis 127-8 
Falstaff 175 
Galeno 
Geoffrey ot Waterford 127, 156 
Haraszthy 392 
Howell 245. 296 
Jefferson 266 
Johnson 242, 284 
Johnston 259 
Jullien 389-90 
Knight 107-08 
Pepys 201 
Percrval 241 
Phny 72 
Shakespeare 245 
Valentin 238 
Vilanova T20 
J'aurais 
Taylor, Fladgate and Yeatman 22 
Taylor, John 180 
Taylor, Walter 358 
Tehelistchett, Andrés. 4350. 451.456 
tede] 
Temtutier, abbe 373: 374 
teinturlers 165 
Telford 322, 323 
Temple, Sir William 185 
Tempranillo 427, 428, 429 
Tent 105. o0 
BRE 
[EE 247 
Thasos 43 
Théátre d' Agriculture (de Serres) 122 
20r, 312 
Mhebesbuxor) 29. 31933 
Thebes Thivaiido; 5] 
DWhenard. Barone s 
Thenard aren Paul 465 
Thomson, James 295 
Thucydides 35. 38 
Thudichum, Dr 320, 328, 429-30 
Thunberg 239-40 
Thwaites (wine merchant) 297 
Tiburtine wine 73 
Tiepolo Giovanni Battista 289 
S K EL 
tobacco 180 
Tokaji-Hegyalja 2: 
Tokay: 
background 230-1; 
demand [Or 231.232, 333. 300; 
grape varieties 232; 
gualities 234: 
restorative powers 234; 
VIN Gy ands) 11233. 
winemaking 233-5, 291 


HUS. 


225935 


see also Hungary 
Tokay d'Alsace (Pinot Gris) 133, 232 
Tokay Essenczia 41, 234 
Tonnerre 267 
Topographie de Tous les Vignobles Connus 
(Jullien) 236, 313-14, 374-5 
Torcolato 422 
Toro 164 
Torres 463, 463 
Torrontes 176 
La Tour Blanche. Chateau 264 
Tournane (Hermitage) 297 
Tourny, Louis-Urban Aubert Marquis de 
2:0082577203 
Tours 188 
Townsend 290 
Tradescant, John 298 
Traité sur la... Culture de la Vigne (Bidet) 
264 
Traité sur la Vigne (Chaptal) 310—11, 313, 
310 
Transcaucasia 15 
Treatise of Cider (Worlidge) 195-6 
Treatise on the Culture of the Vine and the 
Art of Making Wine (Busby) 345-6 
Trebbiano 128, 417 
Trebellian wine 63 
Treviso 422 
Triba ieS 
Trier 93-4. 95-6, 97, 287, 309, 387, 396, 93 
Trimbach 282 
Trockenbeerenauslese 292, 392 
Les Trois Glorieuses 442 
Tropchaud, Chateau 263 
rotanoy, Chateau 263, 381 
de Troy, Jean François 219 
Tuchman, Barbara 187 
Turkey 2072029 
see also Turkish Ottoman Empire 
Turin 416, 418, 419, 422 
Turkish Ottoman Empire: 
allow distilled spirits 106; 
besiege Vienna 182, 230; 
destroy vineyards 108; 
occupy Hungary 232 
supply Dutch with Greek wine 186 
see also coffee 
Turks 153 
see also Turkish Ottoman Empire 
Tuscany: 
early 41, 59, 154; 
POVCÉEHO System 415; 
grapes 416; 
Ricasoli and chianti classico 416-17; 
wines and winemaking 423, 463, and 
new technology 458 
Tutankhamun 32 
T: VEGIZ20 281435153 
see also Lebanon 


United States: effect of Prohibition on 
grape production and wine industry 
44375 

see also California, Oregon, United 
States East Coast, Washington 

United States East Coast 353—8 

The Universal Cook (Townsend) 290 

University of California Department of 
Viticulture and Oenology 449-50 

Unton, Sir Henry 179 

Upnapishtim 22 

Upper New York State 358 

Urza otandardrol Ur 24, 20 


Valais 393 

GET a Aosta. 420, 128, 420 

Valdepenas 425 

Valdespinos 162 

Valencia 426 

Valentijn. F. 238 

Valladolid 425 

Vallejo, General Mariano gor 2.1364 5, 
366, 362 

Valois, Adrien 89 

Valpantena 422 

Valpolicella 158, 422 

Valtellina 422 

van der Stel, Simon 238-9, 238 

van Leeuwenhoek 291 

van Riebeeck, Johan 237 

Varro $9 

Vega Sicilia 165, 429, 432 

Veneto 422 

Venice: 
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dominant position on way to Holy Land 
I$1—2; 
Mediterannean wine emporium 1533, 
158. did: 
occupation of wine-growing island 157; 
role of galleys ro i 057 152 amd 
control of trade routes 157=3; 
trade war with England 158—9; 
wine types and taste 153—7 
see also glassmaking 
Verdea 300 
Verdelho 245, 247. 249, 349 
Verdot 261 
Verne, Conte de i378 
Vermentino 309 
vermouth 422 
Vernaceia 127, 154-5, 414 
Vernache see Vernaccia 
Vernage 156, 159 
see also Vernaccia 
Verona 150, 422 
Vertus 341 
Verzenay 332, 341 
vessels: 
Craters 40, 44. 40, 
decanters 55, 30; 
for drinking 26, 35, 36, 29; 
wine vase 101 
see also Bellarmine, bottles, glasses 
Veuve Clicquot see Clicquot-Ponsardin 
Vianara 
Y iceliza 2, 
Victoria 347, 349—532, 456 
la Victoria, Duke of 427-8 
Vidonia 245 
Vidure (Cabernet Sauvignon) 89 
KETE R 262301229. 251 
Vienne 88, 89, 90 
Vieux Chateau Certan 263, 381 
Vignes, Jean-Louis 359-60 
Villány 230 
vin de Bourgogne 114 
vin de goutte 124, 214 
vin dela montase m3 s. 211 217 
vin de la riviere 135, 211 
vin de paille 289, 390 
vin de presse 124-5, 214 
vin de pressoir 214 
vin d'une nuit 147 
vine pests and diseases see mildew, 
oidium, phylloxera 
vines sstakedeo 00 912 ATA 2:17 
see also Columella 
vines, tree-clinging 68—9, 221, 412, 414, 
417, 415 
vin gris (champagne) 212, 217, 270 
vinho verde 221.4209 
Vinland 114, 353 
vin paillé 270 
Vinsanto 414, 422, 155 
vins de Dijon 270 
vaussdeshranmeesnpo: 122- 120.145.211 
280 
vins liquoreux 188 
Vintners' Company 143 
Virgil 59, 70, 90 
Virginia 354 5 
Virginia Dare 356 
viticulture (early): 
Earliest traces 17-10; 
Reecan 35, 30-7; 39; 
Egypt 30, 34, 31; 
Germany 94; 
Roman Gaul 84, 88, 91, 92; 
Roman Italy 60-1, 62-4, 68-9 
see also Cato, Columella, Mago, Pliny 
the Elder 
viticulture (medieval) 116-17, 121-3, 124 
see also Cistercian order 
for viticulture later see Bordeaux, 
Burgundy, Cote d’Or, Italy, Mosel, 
port, Rhineland 
Vitis aestivalis 17 
Vitis labrusca 355, 358 
Vitis riparia 17 
Vitis rupestris 17 
Vitis vinifera 17 
Vitis vinifera occidentalis 19 
Vitis vinifera orientalis 18 
Vitis vinifera pontica 18 
Vitis vinifera var. sativa 17 
Vittorio-Emanuele II, King 418 
Viura 430 
Vix Crater 40032 
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Vizetelly, Henry 325, 328, 338-9, 397-8, 
336 

Volnay 1300270, 271, 2720305 

Vosne 130 

Vougeot 130 

Vugava (Vis) 158 


Walpole, Sir Robert 301-02 
wandering scholars 117 
Ward, Ned 196, 198 
Warsaw 232, 233-235 
Washington 452, 456 
water 178-9 
The Wealth of Nations (Smith) 258 
Webb, Bradford 452 
Wente, Karl 367; winery 446 
Werk 406 
Werlé, Edouard 337 
Westbrook vineyard 298 
Western Australia 352, 456 
Wetmore, Charles 367 
whiskies 303 
Whitaker family 308 
White French (Palomino) 238 
Wildman, William 411 
Wills, Dr C.J. 105 
wine, amount to drink: 
Chirk magne 113; 
Eubulus 46 
Wine and Food Society 447 
wine appreciation 310-16, 447 
wine bottles: 
shape 303-04, 303; 
size 302-03 
wine colour, early evidence 36, 45-6, 62, 
73, 104, 122-3 
wine diluted with water 36, 44, $0, 62, 81, 
IO4, 125; 
with seawater 62, 71 
wine doctoring 167, 215, 226-7, 260, 316, 
328 
wine drinking & parties: 
Baghdad 103-04; 
Egypt 32-3, 33; 
Etruscans 60; 
Greece 44-5, 46; 
Mogul court 107; 
Persia 105, 
Philadelphia (madeira) 251; 
Pompeu 70 
wine fabrication 208, 293-4, 408-09, 410, 
421, 459, 315 
wine flavourings (early) 48, 50, 71, 104, 
126 
see also wine sweetening 
wine freighters (English) 141-2, 146, 150, 
1 58-9, 141 
wine-grape vine 17-19, seen 1n America 
114 
wine identity: 
dependent on specific aspects 459—60; 
importance for market recognition 
AGI 2: 
legislative attempts at definition and 
protection 442, 462; 
role of grape varieties 459-60; 
significance of national traditions 
463-4 
wine in medical treatment 11, 45-6, $5, 
Uo pos 20, 270,201 
Wine Institute of California 446 
wine jars (earthenware) 14, 18, 31-2, 36, 
fert cope tus: 
see also amphora 
winemaking (early): 
first traces 16-17, 16; 
Celtic Gaul 82-3; 
Chn CO. 
eastern Mediterranean 24-7; 
Egypt 24, 20-52, 31; 
Georgia 14-15, 17-18, 19; 
Greece 36-7, 41-3, 38; 
Israel 76-7; 
Massalia 40, 82; 
Roman Italy 70-1; 
Spain 85 
see also legends 
winemaking (medieval) 112, 121, 124-$, 
124, 125 
for winemaking later see Bordeaux, Cote 
dOr Champagne, Constantia, Italy, 
madeira, Moselle, port, Rhineland, 
sherry 
wine presses TO W244 1497..202, 214.1240 


wines as political symbols 225-6 
wineskins 36, 47, 70, 424, 425; 
storage banned in 112 
The Wines, Vineyards and Vignerons of 
Australia (Simon) 447 
wine, sweet: 
preference (oh 30, 41.02.7051. 104,128, 
100,202, 245,204,200) 200; 
trade in 153-9, 171-2, 173-4, 186-9, 235, 
248, 285 
wineswesteling 7O-1, 104, 187, 215, 273. 
289, 290 
wine tasting see taste of wine 
wine tasting vocabulary 268, 272 
wine treated with resin 43-4, 90, 156 
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wine village (Winzerdorf) 118-19 

Winkel (Rheingau) 119 

Winkler, Dr Albert 449—350 

Wittman, Abbot 288 

Wolfskill, William 366 

Wolkonski, Prince Sergei Alexandrovich 
335, 386 

Woodhouse, John 308 

Woodmass, Thomas 22 

Worms 119, 136 

Wurttemberg 389 

Württemberg, Duke of 290 

Wurzburg (Franconia) 119, 284, 288, 390, 
394-5, 289 

Wyndham, George 347 


X ynisteri 157 


Yarra Valley 349, 350, 352 

Yering 350 

Yeringberg 350 

Yoav, Castille 430, 4312 

Kouna Ataun O71, 281; 312340. 410 
Yount, George 366 

d'Yquem, Sauvage 265, 266 

Y quem, Chateau 264, 265-6, 391, 265 


Zamora 164 

Zante 154, 300 

Zelenih ames basi.) 
Zinfandel 363, 364, 369, 454 
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"This is a character biography of wine, showing wine as it 
really is: fun, delicious, moving, beautiful, influential, a friend of 
king and commoner, and a joy but also a business: 


Baron Eric de Rothschild 


'Mr Johnson writes with wit and panache and all the enthusiasm 
that his splendid subject deserves. In his hands, The Story of Wine becomes 
absorbing history as well as a major contribution to the literature of wine’ 


John Julius Norwich 


‘Until now, the intricacies of the fascinating history of wine 
have been available almost exclusively to the French. Who better to supply 
the rest of us with our first comprehensive historical 
survey than the wine writer with the magic pen, Hugh Johnson? 


Jancis Robinson MW 
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